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OBJECTIVE THINKING, AND OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


TN our two articles on the Problems of Independent 
India, we have drawn attention to the need for 
all-lndia view of problems, and of necessity for 
thorough going reforms m the administrative machi- 
nery of the country The present article will deal 
with the need for objective thinking, and smtabihty 
of introducing methods of operational research to deal 
with problems confronting the country 


The disappearance of British rule has left us with 
old unsolved problems, like those of poverty, hunger 
and disease, low productivity in industry and agri- 
culture, all due to the continuation of palcotechnic 
i methods, and emergence of new problems like those 
tof extreme provincialism, and the threat of babelism, 
moth of which may ultimately lead to the disintegra- 
tion of India , and growth of spirit of intolerance, 
wd indiscipline amongst the masses Some of the 
Koblems e g provincialism and babelism are the 
ieations of our present day leaders, who made use 
ol[ them to discredit British Imperialism but are now 
' utable to cope with the monster raised by them , 
jomers also in an indirect way, because corruption, 
jinfliscipline and tendency to have recourse to violent 
inethods on the slightest provocation, are to some 
texteut the result of suffering caused by rise in prices, 
[widespread black marketeenng, and fall in produc- 
tion, which the Government has not found possible 
to pontrol 

The methods adopted by those in power to meet 
situation shows little grasp of facts and a tendency 
rush from one hasty generalisation to another 
I example, when supply qf cloth or other commo- 
l§s become tight, there are talks of control, or 
sation of the industries Now ‘Natwnalisa- 
s taking over the Industry by the Goveru- 
1 running it by its own officers But vuliifst 
V may not be a lovable lot, and nationalxsa 


tion may ultniiattly prove a blessing, have those who 
raise the cry of Nationalisation to cover their own 
failure to meet a problem, ever given thought to the 
fact that even industries and activities which are at 
jiresent completely nationalised, are not running 
efficiently Take rail-road commiimcation, telephonic 
service in our big cities, or the armament industries 
which are all completely nationalised These services 
were very efficient before the war, why have they 
now become byewords for inefficiency’ The problems 
of bringing back these services to their p^-war 
standard of efficiency are all known, and can be 
tackled swiftly and efficiently by a determined 
Government It is up to Government representatives 
to explain to the public what stejis they are taking 
and when they exiajct to bring the services bacK to 
their pre-war standard of effiaency 

No ijroblem can be solved if those in power still 
persist m passing from one slogan to another, and 
thus rousmg the- i>eople to mass-hysteria to coyer their 
own inefficiency All problems must be studied ii\ 
an objective way and operations to be taken should 
be decided after objective studv of facts and figures, 
and a careful consideration of the consequences to 
which these operations may lead This requires 
widespread use of a method which has received the 
name of ‘Operational Research’ m toiirse of the last 
War 

There have been various definitions of the term 
‘Operational Research’, and one of the besf is due to 
Kittel ‘OperaUonal -Research ts a scientific method of 
Providing executive departments with a quantitative 
basis for decisions regarding the operations under 
their control ' ! 

The method of operaUonal research was evolved 
during World War II, by bands of scientists used to 
objective thinking m the laj^atone^t wb«tt gah 
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fronted by &uth problems as defending Britain against 
air-mrasion or submarine menace Methods of opera- 
tion of the available fighting material were evolved 
by teams of scientists from actual objective study 
of efects o^ air attack on U-boats, or use of radar and 
fightihg aircraft against bombers The air or coastal 
command had thus to be guided in their decisions b\ 
teams of scientists The psychological effect of the 
intrusion of scientists in the matters of tactics oirlhc 
mind of the military command was sometimes not 
very happy In fact, a senior Bomber Command 
Officer enquired mdignaiitlj uhether the war was 
to be fought with slide rules or the weapons But 
thanks to the support by the Prime Minister, the 
slide rule was preferred and w on ' 

There is a consensus of opinion amongst 
scientists who have evolved the operational method 
in war that it can also be applied to peace time pro- 
blems In course of a discussion, Prof J D Bernal 
says {Nature, November 31, 1947) 

"Ihe same needs, he contended, thai led to the 
appearance of operational research in war should now lead 
to the conversion of that eirperience to peaceful uses, since 
the gap between imports and exports and the impossibility 
of Britain feeding itself are at least as serious and imme- 
diate as anv war situation ‘Operation Production’ should 
be considered with the same urgency and coinnum purpose 
as ‘Operation Overlord’ The technique of operational 
researdi could be made available to find out what has to 
be done, to check the success of the operation and modify 
Its conduct It 18 essential that the country’s very limited 
resources m trained man-power in engineering and science 
should be used m the most effective way with a scientifically 
determined system of priorities, wtighing not only present 
resources, but also those winch could he mcreased, often 
by very large factors, by the application of high-pressure 
research and development Onlv a combination of eco 
noinists, engineers and scientists could acliieve this , but 
they must operate on the liighest planning authority in 
the country The most obvious prionties are coni, steel, 
building and agriculture but others such as transport, 
distribution and the ntiliratioii of chemical wastes may 
prove equally important Prof Blackett’s general principle 
of operational research should be used, to do those things 
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which combine the greatest need with the most rapid 
possibibty of achievement 

All these are in the nature of economic planning, but 
physical research is required wherever materials and tech- 
niques have to be transferred from their present use to 
some new one Lively and effective research would also 
be necessary on the workshop and farm level, and all the 
mgenmty in the country would be needed to solve the 
thousand small problems lhat would arise Thousands of 
scientific workers and engineers are being used in a waste- 
ful manner or for purposes of secondary importance— a 
very large number in industry and probably as many in 
Service research Operaliotial research is needed to find 
the best distribution and to check redistribution It would 
be tragic, he concluded, if this one organisational develop- 
nieiit of the War were not given the chance to show its 
capacity in the peace ” 

Wc believe that the use of ‘Operational Reseirch 
Methods* to peace time problems, advocated by 
Prof Bernal for Britain is applicable to almost every 
country, particularly to India But here we are faced 
w'ltli a very serious problem — ^first the dearth of a 
sufficient number of men trained in the methods of 
scientific research and objective thinking, secondly 
lack of support of recommended measures by those 
m power 

It IS only the universities and higher research 
institutions whicli can provide us with men capable 
of objective thinking and undertaking operational 
research to help the executive But the British 
bureaucrats who were m power till a year ago, did 
not encourage higher university education or growth 
of research institutions The new Government have 
not yet taken any decisive steps for the amelioration 
of this state of affairs The percentage of provin- 
cial budget spent ou education still ranges from 5 ' 
to 18 per cent, and the educational expenses of the, 
Central Government still continues to be less thaii^ 

1 per cent of the total budget ' Contrast this sat) 
neglect of University education in India with condi- 
tions in China where, according to a clause in the' 
constitution, 15 per cent of the central budget must* 
be spent on education 
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[ IVe reproduce the two following communtcaiions 
from the Nuctsomcs, and the Science News Letter, 
which describe vividly the piesent di^culties under 
which scientists have to work in the USA It 
appears that secrecy regulations, introduced to retain 
the secret of the Atom-Bomb, « vitiating the 
scientific atmosphere Prof E U Condon, who 
figures chiefly in these communications is a physicist 
of international reputation, author of the 'Frank- 
Condon Principle', joint author of the theory of 
a.-ray disintegration and is at present director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D C — Ed 
Science and Culture] 

Condon asks Investigation bv Senate-House 
Committee 

March 4th, Dr Edward U Condon, director 

of the National Bureau of Standards, sent the 
letter below to Senator Bourke B Hickenlooper, 
chairman of the Senate-House Committee on Atomic 
E^nergy This letter was written as an appeal for an 
investigation of the “problem of proper relations of 
the Government to scientific personnel” It was 
requested that this investigation be apart from that 
bemg conducted by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the committee which directed cliarges of 
"disloyalty” against Dr Condon last month 

The following is the text of the letter 
, “As you know, the House Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee has released a report making insinua- 
tions about my loyalty and charges of untrustworthi- 
ness as a scientist in the Government service I am 
not concerned about these charges as they affect me 
personally These same accusations were made in a 
newspaper story and in magazine articles written by 
Congress man Thomas (J Parnell Thomas, Republi- 
can, New Jersey) in June of 1947 Before that tune 
and since then I, like other Government scientists, 
have been investigated and re-mvestigated by 
various agencies of the Government and, so far as I 
know, have been uniformly cleared In fact, m July 
1947, after Congress man Thomas’ articles appeared, 
I wrote Congress man Thomas and the members of 
his committee offering to appear before the committee 
and to help m any way to answer any questions that 
they might have concerning me I received no 
answer 

“That, however, is not the issue that concerns 
me As m the case of many other*sctentists, Govern- 
ment service is not for me merely a means of 
making a livelihood It is an opportunity to serve 
my country and its scientific advance 


“What concerns me is the national weakness and" 
disintegration of our scientific position, if this whole 
question of proper relations between working scien- 
tists and then Government is not fully clarified It 
seems to me that this should be done at once 
Because of the very special position which atomic 
energy has in matters of scientific research, I there- 
fore respectfully suggest that your committee give 
this matter a complete hearing and careful study I 
have been trying smee I came to the Goveinment to 
develop and improve the staff of our principal Federal 
agency, the National Bureau of Standards, for funda- 
mental research in physics, chemistry, mathematics 
and engineering The work of the bureau m the field 
of atomic energy is hmited, but important, and the 
vital character of atomic research to our nabonal 
security and well-being is such that no part of it can 
be endangered or imperilled for any cause without 
great damage to the country 

“Frankly, recruiting and keeping scientists m the 
Government service is not an easy job at best, because 
of salary limitations, budget difficulties and the noto- 
rious amount of administrative detail with which the 
Federal Government burdens its scientists But in 
addition to that there has been a mountmg tension of 
threats, of purges, spy-ring exposures, publiaty 
attacks and sudden dismissals without hearings 

“All of these make scientists increasingly re- 
luctant to work for the Government They greatly 
unsettle their minds, and distract them from the 
creative efforts which we hope to get from them 
Because of these conditions it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to ask a man to accept a position with 
my scientific agency of the Government 

“This IS a matter of concern to your committee 
because such conditions also apply to the operanons 
directed by the Atomic Energy Commission Only 
last week a prominent physicist from the laboratories 
at Oak Ridge came to see me, and told me that a 
group of them were going to leave and wanted to 
come to work for the Bureau of Standards I could 
give them no assurances that conditions of work m 
the Bureau of Standards would be any better than 
the conditions at Oak Ridge as they were described 
to me While this person seemed sceptical at the 
time I am sure he is this week convinced of the truth 
of wb&t I said 

"An honest reading of the history of the war 
will show that Germany, Italy and Japan greatly 
weakened their scientific condition by a senes of 
, purges of prominent saentists and a general intimida- 
t«to and sfifimg of the spirit of free inquiry among 
the others It has been scud that after every war the 
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vulors adopt the wees of Ike vanquished I am 
sincerely concerned that wc are on the point of doing 
that in the matter of how we deal with saentists in 
Government 

“The issue is larger than appears on the surface 
because with the growing mter-relationship of 
science and government there are today very few 
working scientists (at least in the physical sciences) 
who are doing work for the Government or associated 
with institutions deeply involved in tins kind of work 
Therefore the whole scientific life of the nation is 
involved 

"I am convinced that your committee, with its 
established record of careful thorough study of the 
problems before it, could do the country a great 
service by studying the whole problem of projier 
relations of the Government to scientific personnel 
Your committee has justly earned the confidence of 
the nation’s scientists, as well as the ge^ncral public, 
by reason of its demonstrated understanding of the 
nature and importance of the scientists’ work 1 
would hope that an investigation by your committee 
would result in restoring conditions in which men of 
intelligence will be willing to work for their govern- 
ment and will not be constantly harassed and harried 
by irresiKinsible attacks on their character It must 
be remembered that the physicists of this country 
mstituted voluntary secunty measures in 1939 long 
before they were able to get their Government to 
show an interest in atomic energy matters 

“In fairness and justice we must put' an end to 
public smears on scientists in and out of Govern- 
ment, and we must also do it in order not to throttle 
the scientific research which is so imiiortant to the 
material side of our civilization 

"If your committee should undertake to irake 
this study I assure you that I will be glad to co- 
operate in every way, and I am confident that 
scientists and scientific organizations throughout the 
nation will provide you with every assistance you 
may desire ’’—(Nucleonics, April, 1948) 


Dr Condon is Dbpbnded 
Requesting that distinguished scientists be per- 
mitted to testify and that Dr Edward U Condon, 
director of the National Bureau of Standards, be 
given an opportunity to cross-examine witne^es, 
attorneys for Dr “Condon have sent a letter to the 
House Committee of Un-American Actavities regard- 
ing the hearmg scheduled by the Committee for 
April 21 

The letter from the attorneys, the firm of Arrfold, 
Fortas and Porter, was signed by the three partners 


Thurman Arnold, former assistant U S Attorney 
General , Abe Fortas, former Under Secretary of the 
Interior , and Paul Porter, former administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration They declared in 
part 

“Tilt effect of the publication of your accusa- 
tions against Dr Condon, and of the inflammatory 
and reckless manner m which that was done, may 
be devastating to the national interest There is 
abundant evidence that it has impaired the security 
and peace of mind of practically all of the leading 
scientists who are now employed on atomic bomb, 
radar, and related projects ot fundamental importance 
to our security Your actions must inevitably cause 
scientists to hesitate to accept work in these fields , 
and they will doubtless tempt scientists now em- 
ployed in these activities to seek other work of less 
national importance where their reputations will not 
be exposed to irresponsible attack, and their civil 
rights will be safe 

“In fact, we respectfully suggest that the 
practices of your Committee may be retarding the 
scientific research which is the most vital part of our 
defence programme 

“The number of scientists qualified for the 
exacting work required on many crucial projects is 
small The need for their services at this critical 
point in history is great Hitler drove out of Germany 
the very men qualified to discover the atomic bomb 
Among them were Albert Emstein, Deo Szilard, 
James Franck, Hans A Bethe, Otto Stern and others, 
who came to this country and made possible our 
development of the atomic bomb Mussolim drove 
Enrice Fermi out of Italy Dr Fermi is now one of 
our most distinguished atomic scientists The Com- 
munists persecuted George Gamow, and forced him 
to flee from the Soviet Union Dr Gamow is now one 
of our great nuclear physicists 

“These men and many others, including out- 
standing native American saentists like Dr Condon, 
now have reason to wonder whether they will be 
allowed to work in this country, free from molesta- 
tion 

“Nothing can serve the ends of Communism 
to-day better than the intimidation of American 
scientific personnel through such tactics as your 
Committee has followed in the Condon case to date 
This Committee must avoid becoming in unconscious 
instrument of Communist purposes 

“We therefore respec^lly suggest that the 
Committee exerase extreme care m proceedings in- 
volving this country’s critically important saenbfic 
programme and, further, that you avoid the possi- 
Mity that your activities might aid and abet the very 
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forces* you seek to combat — namely, Communism and 
the apparent efiort of its agents to create disunity 
and confusion in this nation ” 

Enclosed with the letter to the Committee was 
a copy of an invitation letter sent out by Dr Harold 
C Urey, Nobelist in chemistry at the University of 


Chicago, as chairman of the Dinner to I'ldward U 
Condon Comnuttee The dinner will be held “as a 
testimony of confidence by Ins scientific colleagues” 
in New York City, April 12 Sponsors of the dinner 
are more than 100 American leaders m various fields 
of science - (Science News Letter, April 10, 1948) 


TIME AND CHANGE IN THE METAGALAXY 

HARLOW .SHAPLEY 

HARVARD con Ml OBSCRVATORV, ( AMBRIDCR, MASSACHDSFTTS, USA 


■prow much of primeval chaos remains in the 

sidereal universe, and how much of order, is 
partly a question of definition We arc mclmed, for 
working purposes, to define stars and their attendant 
planets, comets, and meteors as orderly parts of the 
cosmos, and leave in the chaotic categoiy the mter- 
stellar and intergalactic dust and gas, and the sw'irls 
of nebulous matter that are impelled through space 
by radiation pressure and other dissipative forces 
But this definition is quite artificial No true chaos 
exists for one who knows all the laws, and all the 
motions and masses of all material In the micro- 
cosmic world, the Heisenberg principle would suggest 
that no such knower could exist But we are speak- 
ing macrocosmically We are not yet blocked by 
unknowableness Our progress toward understanding 
the nature and the past and future history of the 
material universe will come through the formulation 
of partial laws, applying them to incompletely 
observed phenomena, and testing the predictions that 
evolve from the assumptions and analyses 

The Time, here consid^ed extends over a 
hundred million years , the Change cannot be directly 
observed It must be inferred from contemporary 
evidence on objects near and far, and therefore, 
thanks to the finite velocity of light, on objects old 
and young 

Fortunately for OUr progress, there are observable 
changes in the stars and even in the galaxies We 
measure many kmds of variations , for example, the 
changes m position on the surface of the sky (very 
flight outside the solar system), and changes in 
motion, in light, surface temperature, and spectrum 
— ^but scarcely yet m age Prom these measures, how' 
ever, we try to infer the ages of various sidereal 
bodies, and also the chemical composition, dynamical 
history, direction of evolution, and destiny The 
problems are large and our resources are small Tlip 
exammatum of the ratio of recognized order to 
^•parent chaos, and the relation of change to time. 


are fields of inquiry that are discouraging to those 
who would avoid philosojihical speculation and 
would stay near the^ observables There seem to be 
too many vague puz/les But still, when we note 
how' great was the progress in our understanding of 
the stellar universe during the past forty years, we 
see that continued observation, and theoretical attacks 
on the jiroblems we know enough to formulate, will 
probably provide during the next gencrition the 
grounds for demonstrating how primitive our present 
concepts are 

To help 111 making obsolete as many of our 
current views as possible, the Harvard Observatory 
has specialized in the study of the southern sky, 
which of necessity is somewhat neglected, because of 
the concentration of man-iiower and nnnd-power in 
the northern latitudes Harvard’s large southern 
station m the Orange Free State, SoMth Africa, is 
dedicated m considerable part to studies of the 
Metagalaxy— the over-all system of galactic systems 
But the several researches reported in the jiresent 
communication on Time and Change in the Meta- 
galaxy will deal both with problems that could not 
have been handled from the northern observatories 
and with others that require work m the North only 
The separate reports respectively concern 

1 A description of major features of the 
Metagalkxy 

2 Progress in the metagalactic survey at 
Harvard 

3 An atlas of 78,000 galaxies north of Virgo 

4 The galactic anti-center and its variable 
stars 

5 Exploration of the Magellanic Clouds by 
means of variable stars 

6 , Distribution of luminosity m galaxies 

' 7 Notes on the direction of development of 

' galaxies 
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Introduciory Lonckrning thk Metaoai^xy 

Although the Metagalaxy was not in our science 
thirty years ago, we have now acquired a simply 
described picture of it In a vast but perhaps not 
limitless expanse of space and time we find that the 
common lummous units are galaxies, of winch the 
principal constituents are stars The number of stars 
in a galaxy seems to be of the order of ten thousand 
million But there is a wide dispersion in population 
A supergiant galaxy, like our own Milky Wiy system, 
may contain more than two hundred thousand million 
stars, while some dwarf galaxies contain scarcely 
more than ten million Indeed, there may be sub 
dwarf galaxies, of still smaller population , and 
already there is convincing evidence that some of 
the external star clouds, that we would now call 
galaxies, are probably no more massive, or luminous, 
or populous than tlie greatest of the nearby globular 
star clusters Thus the bright globular cluster, 47 
Tucanae, al a distance of only ^,000 light >ears, is 
approximately as luminous intrinsically as the faint 
irregular galaxy IC 1613, at a distance of about 
750,000 light years 

Involved in the star fields of the individual 
galaxies, especially m those of spiral and irregular 
form, are both bright and dark nebulae, and groups 
of stars in all degrees of organisation, from the com- 
pact million-starred globular systems and the clusters 
of the open Pleiades type, to the multiple stars and 
simple binaries Not so easily recognized as stars and 
nebulae is the widespread interstellar and perhajis 
mtergalactic medium which, is composed of electrons, 
atoms, molecules, and particles — the material (mostly 
lightless) that causes the absorption, blocking, and 
scattering of light 

This universal background stuff may be the 
most significant feature of the physical universe, 
with the stars only a phase that has monopolized 
human attention because they generate a radiation, 
as a result of concentration of mass, that happens to 
affect strongly one human sense organ Analogously 
we have until recently considenbly over-rated the 
little segment of the spectrum from violet to red 
which our eyes recognize To the “short” of violet 
and the “long” of red are the energies that empower 
and reveal the universe 

All of these mat«-ial entities, from interstellar 
atoms, through stars to sppergiant galaxies, are of 
mterest in the study of the structure of the Meta- 
galaxy , but our attention will be given m this paper 
mostly to the galaxies themselves, since they permit 
us to explof|^^the depths of space more extensively 
than do the individual stars or the interstellar gases 

The average separations of stars one from 
another is much greater, compared with their linear 


diameteis, than the relative separations of galaxies 
In ordinary regions of the Metagalaxy there is less 
than a hundred galaxy-diameters from one system 
to the next, and m some rich regions there is an 
average separation of not over ten diameters , whereas 
from star to star in the neighbourhood of the Sun 
there IS an average separating distance of more than 
ten milhon Sun-diaraeters 

In each galactic system we find a considerable 
variety among the galaxies, especially in size and 
structural organization But the inaccessibility of 
most galaxies, and our scanty knowledge of those 
within range, has led us to classify them into rela- 
tivelv few types — the spheroidal , the spiral , the 
irregular , and the as-vet-unclassifiable, which is of 
course an enormously large group containing more 
than ninety per cent of all now known Distance, 
with consequent faintness and small dimensions on 
our photographic plates, hides ftom us the structures 
of most of the galaxies that appear on the long- 
exposure photographs made with the telescopes most 
suitable for the recording of galaxies Such remote 
objects can be described only on the basis of shape 
and central concentration Fortunately, however, a 
few' thousand of the galaxies are near enough to 
permit somewhat defiiiled classification and analysis 
We like to think that they are a fair sample of all 
the galaxies within a thousand million light years 

Our sketchy iiietagalacbc picture can be con- 
cluded with a reference to the red shift m the spectra 
of external galaxies— a shift that is highly correlated 
with apparent brightness and therefore with distance, 
and which has thus led to the Hypothesis of the 
Expanding Universe That the hypothesis is correct, 
and refers to all of the space we survey, is probable, 
but not conclusively demonstrated If we accept the 
hypothesis, we can refer to the age of the expanding 
universe We find evidence that a few thousand 
million years ago there was an important epoch in 
history — an epoch that saw the begummg of the 
rapid expansion, the beginning also of the Earth’s 
crust (and of the Earth itself), and a primitive 
arrangement of the star clusters in our own galactic 
system How much of the evolution of stars and 
galaxies has occurred since that hypothetical zero- 
point in time, we are not yet ready to say Observa- 
tions such as those summarized in the following 
sections of this paper should eventually contribute to 
our knowledge of the inter-relation of Time and 
Change m the Metagalaxy 


Progress in a MBtAGAfiAcrrc Survey 

For a score of years one Harvard telescope m 
the southern hemisphere, the Bruce 24-inch refractor 
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(Fig 1), has been accumulating photographs, each 
of three hours exposure on large fast-emulsion 
plates, as a part of a comprehensive survey designed 
to advance knowledge of the external galaxies in the 
southern and equatorial sky Ten years ago a similar 
photographic doublet, the 16-inch Metcalf ‘telescope, 
was moved from the Cambridge station to the new 
Oak Ridge station of the Harvard Observatory and 
there wc undertook to cover systematically the 
northern sky as a part of the same inctagilactic 
survey In Fig 2 we reproduce a map of the whole 
sky on an AitofiF projection — a projection which for 
most of llie sky gives an equal number of square 
degrees for each square inch on the niaji 

The survey, ns indicated by the figure, was 
more than three-fourths completed when in 1942 the 
work slackened because of war emergencies The 
power of the plates varies somewhat over the sk\ 
because of atmospheric and season'll variations, and 
because of inequalities from sear to jear in the 


when, in a survey limited as this one is by apparent 
brightness, we take - 15 2 as the average absolute 
photographic magnitude of a galaxy The distance 
IS 35 niegaparsecs, or approximately 115,000,000 light 
years 

The calculation refers to average systems only 
The giant and supergiant galaxies will, of course, 
appear in our census even when they are much more 
remote than 35 niegaparsecs Some as distant as two 
hundred' milliou hght years are recorded But 
occasionally dwarf galaxies at a distance of only fifty 
million hght years are too faint intrinsically to appear 
in our census Most of the galaxies have lumino- 
sities distributed so closely around the nie^n that wc 
can fairlv say that our survey covers metagalactie 
si>acc tp a distance of a hundred million hght years 
In low latitudes, however, w'here the bnglitness has 
been dimmed by interstellar space absorption, the 
survev does not reach so far, and near the galactic 
circle it reaches nowhere at all because of the com- 



Eig I A portion of Harvard Kopje, Orange Pree State, South \frira On the right is the 
24-inch Brnce refractor which has photographed several hundred thousand faint galaxies 


speeds of photographic emulsions But since plates 
of low quality are systematically repeated, we can 
claim a fair degree of uniformity for the survey The 
aim IS to photograph the stars of the whole sky to 
magnitude 18 0±0 2, such photographs give in 
general a complete picture of the distribution of 
external galaxies to magnitude 17 5±02 The 
corresponding distance m parsecs to which the survey 
reaches for an average galaxy in high gajlactic lati- 
tude, wh«e space absorption is ''small, is computed 
froip 


plete blocking by the clouds of obscuration along the 
Milky Way 

The long exposure photographs now available m 
the eighteenth-magnitude survey show approximately 
half a million galaxies, more than nme-tenths of 
which are first recorded on these two senes of plates 
The completed survey, which will include many re- 
peats of earlier photographs, should put on record, 
and into our statisbcal analyses, something more 
than seven hundred thousand galaxies, of which 
perhaps twenty ^per cent he beyond the one hundred 
million light year limit If it were not for low- 


logd=0 2 (17 5-f 15 2) + 1 
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latitude ^paLC absorption, the nuinbei within this 
distance could be ni^rly doubled In other wordb, 
we find that at least 'a million galaxies are within a 
hundred imlhon light years of the Earth 

If the m iss of an average galaxy, including the 
interstellar material of its domain, is 10*® tunes that 
of the Sun, the mean density in space is 
p=-5x 10“’“ g/ec 

throughout this surrounding volume of 4 x 10** 
cubic light years in a lower limit We have pro- 
bably underestimated the number and mass contri- 
bution of tjie dwarf galaxies that liecause of faint- 
ness will not be recorded in the Harvard surve\, and 
possibh also we have underestimated the mass of 
interstellar material A vilue p = 10“*’g/ee is pro- 
bably a better value 

Out to the greatest distance where an average 
galaxy could still be photographed with the largest 
reflecting telescopes, there should be at least two 
hundred million galaxies That distance is some 
thing like SIX hundred million light years, if space 
IS effectively transiiarcnt in these outer regions 

A supergiant galaxy like our own system could, 
however, be photographed w'lth many of the tele 
scopes now existing at double that distance No 
doubt we have with the Buice telescope already re- 
corded objects a billion light years iway, but we 
have not identified the specific images of giieh galaxies 
among the thousands it the magnitude limits of our 
photographic plates We deduce their presence 
statistically 


An Atias ot Northern Oaiaxies 

In the northern part of the constellation Virgo 
IS a well-knowm cluster of some two hundred bright 
galaxies, with niagnitudes ranging mostly between 
10 5 and 14 5 The diameter of the mam body of the 
group, which is centered on R A Dec =12°, 

IS some 10°, but there arc many outlying systems 
that, on the evidence of comparable brightness, 
could reasonably be assigned to this large cluster or 
cloud of galaxies The most cotispicuous extension 
of the cloud is to the south, through Virgo to the 
constellation Centaurus, at Dec -30° — ^giving a total 
extent of some five milhon light years 

To the north of the Virgo cluster is a wide 
scattering of bright galaxies, covering the north 
galactic pole in Coma, and spreading over the con- 
stellations of Ursa Major and Canes Venatici In 
our general study of this important northern region, 
we have photographed not only the bright galaxies, 
but also the background upon which they are super- 
imposed Tt is possible, therefore, to present, in 
the diagram, Figure 3, a plot on an equal area 
ptojection of the distribution of faint galaxies 


over all that area lying north of deehnation +40° 
m higher galactic latitude than +20° The survey 
plates w'ere made with the Metcalf telescope at Oak 
Kidge, wijh three-hour exposures on fast plates 

The total of approximately 3600 square degrees 
covered by this survey contains about 78,000 galaxies 
to the magnitude limit of 17 6 Before making the 
diagram showing the distribution of the faint galaxies, 
all the plates have been reduced to a common magni- 
tude limit Ajipropnatc allowance has been made 
for overlapping of plates, but no attempt has been 
made to plot accurately the positions of mdiv dual 
galaxies within each square degree , as a result, we 
have an axaggerated smoothness m the plotted dis- 
tribution The many real clusterings and other 
irregularities, however, are clearly shown In jiarti- 
cular, it IS easy to sec the effect of space ibsorption 
on the number of photograjihablc galaxies in galactic 
latitudes from 1 20° to +30° A few regions in this 
large cloud of galaxies remain to be analyzed, and 
the conspicuous clusterings arc now under special 
investigation with the aid of the bchinidt reflector 
at Oak Ridge 

A preliminary examination of the dependence of 
the number of galaxies in this part of the uortliern 
sky on the galactic latitude is assisted by higure 4, 
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Fig 4 Illustrating the effect of space absorption on 
average number, of galaxies per square degree 

where the average number of galaxies per square 
degree is plotted for five degree intervals of galactic 
latitude (For latitudes greater than + 75° the 
material is supplemented with observations not re- 
presented in Fig 3 ) There appears to be no certain 
dependence on latitude above +40° Below +40°, 
the number of galaxies per square degree falls off 
rapidly — ^more rapidly, in fact, than in most other 
parts of the sky This evidence of stiong space 
absorption for latitudes between +20° and +40° in 
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the northern sky corresponds to the “flare” of 
abscarption m Cepheus, previously pointed out by 
Hubble/ and later confirmed by researches on the 
North Polar Cap by Shapley and Jones* This 
Cepheid flare extends over the North Pole of the 
sky, and produces considerable absorption and some 
reddening in the important field of the North Polar 
Magnitude Standards near Polaris * The flare js 
lunited m galactic longitude, as can be seen in Fig 3 
• It IS of passing interest to note that we havi 
photographed 1760 galaxies through the Bowl of the 
Big Dipper The galactic coordinates of its center 
are A^llO®, 

i'he examination of the photographs for the 
work described in this section has been chiefly in the 
hands of Miss Rebecca Jones, with assistance from 
Miss Frances Wright and others , the photographs 
with the Metcalf refractor were nearly all made b^ 
Mr Henry Sawyer at the Oak Ridge station 
Further description of the work will be published 
elsewhere The dependency of galaxies on galactic 
latitude can be better analysed after the photographic 
magnitudes of the individual objects have been deter 
mined 

The Galaciic Amii-csn’ier 
Diametrically opposite the galactic nucleus, 
which lies chiefly m Ophiuchus, bcoriio, and Sagitti 
nus, is a less significant, but nevertheless iniportant 
region of the sky In the anti-center region wc can 
hope to discover most easily the extent of the Milkv 
Way in its own plans, and effectively explore the 
outer regions of a spiral galaxy 

Obscuring matter along the galactic circle in 
Taurus and Auriga, the anti-center constellations, 
1 blocks measurements m low latitudes Anv useful 
’ distance-indicator requires transparency, or quanti 
tative knowledge of the absoiption By making a 
careful simultaneous study of Cepheid variable stars 
and external galaxies in latitudes higher than fifteen 
or twenty degrees, on both sides of the Milky Way, 
we can, however, get at least an appioximatc measure 
of galactic extent in the direction opposite the center 
The periods and brightness of the Cepheids along the 
borders of the Milky Way give us the first estimates 
of distances They give maximum values The 
number of faint galaxies give a rough measure of 
the total amount of space absorption m each field 
photographed for variables, and therefore, indicates 
how much correction must be made to the photo- 
metrically determined distances of the Cepheid 
variable stars 

The systematic study of the anti-center variable'- 
has been m progress for five years. The region under 
stnvey is shown in galactic coordinates in Fig 5 
Several hoodred plates have been made for the dis- 


covery and measurement of the faint Cepheids 
Various photographic telescopes are being used, 
chiefly those located at the Oak Ridge station , md 
the most effective for the work, because of large field 
and deep reach, arc the 16-inch Metcalf retractor and 
the 24-mch Jewett vScbmidt-typc reflector The 
variables prcvioiislv known and catalogued in the 
anti-center region irc m general too bright, and too 
near, or too iiuidi involved in the low cr-latitude 



hic 5 Iiugrmi showing dn? two intit-enter regions 
under 'pecial exploralitiu for Lephtul vunublt stars 
Jhe cluster lanables m this part of the sky that wtie 
known It the tunc the work was liegun are hown as 
dots when brightei than [iholographic magiulnde 12, 
lud Us process when fainter fliose close to Ihc 
galiKtu circle, are gem rah too much troubled 

by space absorjnion to be useful More than a hundred 
new \ inablcs have now been discoiered in the two 
legions, and niauv Tre cluster type Cepheids 

absorbing clouds, to be useful m this w'ork The 150 
variables, newlv discovered for this study by Miss 
Martha Dowse, are mostly fainter than the fourteenth 
magnitude, and many arc located m the regions 
where the population of galaxies is sufficient to indi- 
cate high space transparency 

Of the new variables, many are of the cluster 
type, and at this stage of the research, we can report 
that several are as far from us in the anti-center 
direction as we are distant from the galactic center 
Presumably these faint variables are members of the 
galactic system, not mtergalactic , but some of them 
may be lu the “star haze” surrounding the discoid 
of the galaxy,* rather than in the main body of our 
flattened spiral system 

Eventually the research on the anti-center region 
'wU involve starcountmg and the analysis of thte 
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Lolors and spectra of faint stars, as well as the present 
exploration by way of galaxies and Cepheid variables 

Variable Stars in the Clouds of MAGfcu,AN 

The Magellanic Clouds, as the nearest of external 
galaxies, are important in our study of the Meta- 
galaxy because of their resolvability, their irregular 
forms, and their significance in the local cluster of 
galaxies Their Cepheids are of wide cosmic useful- 
ness They provide much information valuable to 
the study of Cepheids in our own galaxy^ Recent 
investigations m the Clouds have brought oui some 
new facts about Cepheids and have reinforced others 
already surmised A few are summari/cd in the 
following paragraphs 

(a) Continued stud> of the photographic plates 
has increased the number in the two Clouds of re- 
cognized classical Cepheids (periods greater than 4 
day) to more than twenty-five hundred A score of 
irregular variables and eclipsing stars, found and 
studied oil these photographs, are mostly giant and 
super-giant members of the Clouds, rather than inter- 
vening galactic variables Many of them are a 
thousand times the luminosity of the Sun * 


either Magellanic Cloud have been found, notwith- 
standing the use of speaal series of plates with the 
60-mch reflector at the South African Station 
Certainly such stars are very rare in the Clouds, m 
striking contrast with the situation m the galactic 
system where the cluster type Cepheids are much 
more abundant than the classical Cepheids 

(c) In the core of the Small Magellanic Cloud 
arc many classical Cepheids with periods abnormally 
long — ten to twenty days — with scarcely any of the 
dominant period length, that is, of two to five days 
A similar scarcity is sliown in our accumulating data 
on the globular star clusters, and it is especially 
conspicuous for classical Cepheids in the direction 
of the galactic center, where the ‘‘16-day Cepheid” 
is especially dominant In all three regions® the 
star density is high This pecuhar distribution of 
the * periods is doubtless a matter of evolutionary 
significance in the history of rich stellar systems 

(d) Certain regions of the Small Cloud have 
been thoroughly studied for the magnitudes and 
periods of the variables Selection on the basis of 
period or brightness is thus eliminated The distn- 

^,bution of the lengths of the periods in these 
thoroughly explored regions is shown in Fig 6 


Numbtr 



Fig 6 Distribution of periods of classical classical Sepheids in the Small Cloud 


(b) About a dozen cluster-type Ceplieid variables 
(periods less than a day) are found on the photo- 
graphs of the Small Magellanic Cloud, but probably 
without exception these objects are all superposed 
Ko cluster variables that are definitely members of 


The maximum frequency appears for periods of 2 5 
days, whereas, for the regions m the solar neighbour- 
hood, the tnaximum is between four and five days 
The contrast is in small part a matter of incomplete- 
ness of the surveys m our own galaxy , but clearly 
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it indicate a basic difference m the Cepheid pheno- i)hotonietric measuring errors, including the doubling 
mena in adjacent galaxies effect in the crowded star fields , thickness of the 

(e) As a further result of the study of the periods Cloud in the line of sight, and patches of absorbmg 
and light curves of more than five hundred of the material wilhm the Clouds 

Cepheid variables distributed all over the Small (^) An apparent extension, or wing, of the 

Cloud, we have confirmed, as noted above, the fact Small Magellanic Cloud was recently discovered Its 
that Cepheids of longest periods show a preference distance has now been determined by means of 
for the dense central regions, and that the shortest Cepheid variable stars, and it is shown to be a physi- 
periods predominate in the mtermediate and boundary <_al part of the Small Cloud— not an independent 
regions This peculiar phenomenon has not yet system at some other distance The wing extends 
been established for the large Magellanic Cloud toward the large Cloud 

(Fig 7), where much less material is as yet available, 

and where, very surprisingly, scarcely a variable with In the investigations of the Cepheid variable stars 
period less than 2 5 days has thus far been found in the Magellanic Clouds, reported in the foregoing 



Fia 7 The Large Magellanic Cloud 


if) A detailed analysis of the dispersion df summarizing paragraphs, I have been assisted by 
magnitudes about the penod-lumiaosity curve shows Mra Virginia McKibben Nail, Mr Richard A Craig, 
that half a dozen factors contribute to the spread m Miss Frances W Wright, and Miss Martha Dowse 
brightness The four most important are the intrinsic The photographic work m the southern hemisphere 
differences in Inmiaosity for stars of a given period , has been under tlie direction of Dr John S Paras- 
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kevopoitlos, supenatendent of Harvard’s South 
African station 

Distribuiion of Luminosity in Gamxibs 

With the assistance of Dr Patterson I have 
begun systematic studies of the distribution of 
luminosity over the surface of the nearer spheroidal 
and spiral galaxies The photographic work has 
been done at the Oak Ridge station with a flat-field 
refractor, and the plates have been carefully standar- 
dized throughout the processes of exposing, develop- 
ing, calibrating with the sensitometer, and analyzing 
with the microdensitometer Several workable 
galaxies generally appear on each plate About half 
of the photographs have been reduced and discussed, 
and a report on one phase of the work has already 
been published Another discussion will appear in a 
Harvard Observatory publication Two of the prin- 
cipal resiilts may be summarized in this report 


galaxies show these spiral arms) appear, therefore, 
to be concentrations or perhaps condensations within 
the systems, rather than ejections from a central 
nucleus In Fig 8 the distribution of the diameters 
of the various types of galaxies, as shown by the 
new series of measures, is illustrated, with the 
abscissae expressed in kiloparsecs * The measured 
diameters of the , smallest objects are about six 
thousand light years, the median value is twice as 
great, and the largest systems are more than thirty 
thousand light years in diameter and therefore 
approach comparability with our own giant galaxy 

On iHK hvoiuTioN OF Oau^xirs 

From the foregoing new obsenations on the 
dimensions of galaxies and the significance of spiral 
arms, one might provisionally conclude that the open 
spirals do not necessarily represent the older or mors 
developed state of a galactic system If there is devc- 
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Diom«ttr in Kiioporttet 

Fig 8 Pistritmtioii of dimensions of Galaxies 


(<i) The measurements of a number of spiral 
galaxies, whose galactic planes are highly inclined 
to the line of sight, indicate that only about twenty 
per cent of the light, sometimes much less, of a tvpi 
cal spiral is located in the spiral arms themselves 
Some of it IS in the nuclei, of course, but most of it 
IS m the little-noticed background of the galaxy 
The evoLtflsonary imphcatioDs are obvious 

(b) The overall dimensions of galaxies of the 
various types appear to be much ahke Earlier 
studies had seemed to indicate that the open spirals 
were several times more extended than the spheroidal 
galaxies But it now appears from the microdensi- 
tometry that the spheroidal structureless systems 
can be traced to great distances from their nuclei 
The arms of a spiral galaxy (and three-fourths of the 


lojiinent along the well-known sequence of galaxv 
forms. It may be ih the direction op^iosed to that 
usually assumed , that is, in the direction from the 
most open spiral (Sc) to less open spiral (Sa) to 
highly flattened spheroids (E7), toward the ^herical 
galaxy (EO). In 8uc(i a scheme globular dusters 
like the giant 47 Tttcanae, or the still more gigantic 
globular Messier 87, which is a tyjMcal spheroidal 
galaxy might be considered the end products of 
galactic evolution One rather colorless argument 
for this hypothesis iS the above-mentioned suggestion 
that spiral arms may not represent rotational ejection 
from the nucleus of a developing galaxy, but repre- 
sent instead merely an inner organization of the 
nebulosity, star clusters, giant and si^giant sten- 
But such an mterpreti^on of tiie arms does not necea- 
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sanly define the direction of development Po^tiye 
arguments for a spiral-to-spheroidal trend in galactic 
evolution are the following 

(a) Because of the sheanng action in the rota- 
tion of a galaxy of Glass Sb or Sc (our own galactic 
system, for instance), the star clusters and star clouds 
which characterize these open glaxies must be 
gradually dismembered and the whole system must 
proceed toward structural uniformity That is, as 
Bok and others have shown, the evolution of loose 
star clusters is toward dissolution We have visua- 
lized no reasonable mechanism for constructing star 
clouds or loose clusters of giant and supergiant stars 
out of the uniform star fields that characterize the 
structureless spheroidal galaxy If evolution weie in 
the direction of spheroidal to spiral, what could be 
the mechanism that develops irregular clustering of 
giant and supergiant stars’ 

(b) The radiant life of supcrgiant stsis is i da- 
tively brief, according to current ideas on the atomic 
generation of stellar energy Spitzcr and Whipple 
have, discussed a process by which the red super- 
giant stars can develop out of dust clouds But such 
stars apparently do not and cannot evolve in a 
spheroidal galaxy, since my observations on the giant 
globular clusters indicate that interstellar dust does 
not exist profusely if at all in a globular cluster or 
m a spheroidal galaxy, which therefore a sterile place 
for production of giant young stars Open spirals and 
irregular galaxies, on the other hand, are characteris- 
tically full of dark and bright nebulosity There the 
material is available for the birth of giant stars of 
low density 

(c) The time reqmr^^d for the transition from i 
very open spiral, with its star clusters, nebulosity, 
dust clouds, and supergiant stars, to a globular galaxy 
from which all this population, as well as the flatness 
and spiral structure, has disappeared, would un- 
doubtedly be so long as to strain severely the short 
time scale of about 10‘“ years Tiie short tunc scale, 
however, should not be held as conclusively demons- 
trated, notwithstanding strong evidence favouring it, 
such as the age of the Earth’s crust, the speed of the 


expansion of the universe, and the present existence 
of open star clusters in the Milky Way But even 
within the framework of this limited time schedule 
one could look at the development of galaxies from 
the standpoint of different speeds in two different 
phases , the first being the rapid and explosive ad- 
justment, when the universe was "young” — and ad- 
justment which resulted in sidereal matter aggre 
gating into unit galaxies of many sizes and forms, 
much as we see them today , and the other phase 
being that more deliberate dynamical and radiational 
process tliat is now going on, and which in the long 
run must tend to smooth out and perhaps round up 
both the irregular galaxies and the considerably- 
nucleated open spirals There is much room here for 
theoretical amlvsis 

(d) Of the five brightest systems in our local 
group of galaxies, two are irregular (the Magellanic 
Clouds), of the total group of a dozen, half are irre- 
gular — a much higher proportion of chaos-touched 
systems than we observe elsewhere in metagalactic 
space If these irregular star clouds were Isolated 
from petturbing giant galaxies like the Andromeda 
Nebula and our own system, they might eventually 
become much smoother The Andromeda Nebula 
and our own galaxy both have faint approaches to 
sphericity in the apparently spheroidal haze ot distant 
high-latitude stars, which for oui system includes the 
high-velocity "escape” stars of the cluster-variable 
type But are these spheroidal hazes, whieli surround 
the massive discoids, incipient or vestigial ’ 
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do people buy elephant^’* Our school 
mates used to ponder, in our days The huge 
animals do not work, only they are led in a procession 
once a >ear and what enormous quantity they glut ' 
It gave them a great headache and the discussion 
went on for a time At last an answer came, that 
people buy elephants in order to sell them 
Mathematics in India is still living a life of those 
useless elephants In spite of the fact that mathe- 
matics occupies quite an important place m our 
school and sometimes m the college courses of study 
and there are a number of good mathematicians m 
the country the only answer to the question, "Why 
do people leani Mathematics" that can be given m 
India now is "People learn Mathematics m order to 
teach others Mathematics" This is somewhat tragic 
m consideration of the fact that between the two 
great w ars large possibilities for application of 
Mathematics to Technical Developments and Industry 
have been discovered and very well organised attempts 
are being made in all advanced countries to exploit 
all opportunities for application of mathematics 
specially after the second world war A talk in order 
to be of any interest now has to orient itself m the 
line how the object of discussion may be useful m the 
general plan of the Development of Soaal Economy 
of the country One mav indeed ask this question 
regarding mathematics "What social purpose is 
served by mathematics” Can mathematical ' <-tudv 
and Research be planned so as to be specifically useful 
in the development of Indian society? 

Definite answers can be given to these questions 
We first note the importance given to niathemahcs 
in the school curriculum There is probably no boy 
’ or girl going to school who has not to learn the nidi- 
ments of arithmetic and simple calcuhtions To the 
common man the utilitarian side of mathematics is 
most attractive But the educational experts while 
introducing mathematics in the school curriculum 
meant much more than that The discipl^je of the 
mmd inculcated by the study of mathematics is a 
valuable part of education and no education is con- 
sidered complete without this discipline We have 
further the opinion of a great jurist of this country 
that for a jurist the discipline of a higher mathemati- 
cal training is of inestimable value Anyway the 

• An address delivered at a meeting of the past and 
present students of the Department of Applied Mathematics, 
UmversiD of 


school provides us with large number of boys and 
girls trained in elementary mathematics, which forms 
the corpus from which the future mathematical 
experts and teachers have to be drawn From the 
school the scholars are transferred to the umversities 
which bv tradition are our only centres of mathe- 
matical study and research 

By efforts made mostly between the last two 
great wars we find pure mathematical thought has 
created almost a new position for itself regarding its 
relation to other branches of learning Through 
symbolic Logic it has established a connection with 
the Mental Discipline This is the new hand of pure 
mathematics The other hand, stretches towards 
Natural Philosophy and the Applied Sciences and 
Technology This hand has been grasped more and 
more firmly by the striving nations of the world of 
the present day and the blessings flowing therefrom 
seem very far from being exhausted at present One 
may in future hope to find some close link between 
Mental Philosophy on one side and Natural Philo- 
sophy on the other through mathematical discipline 

In addition to Natural Philosophy and Techno- 
logy there are other branches of learning which now 
lean more and more heavilj on mathematics for 
expansion of their fields of activity Due to speciali- 
sation every science is diverging out into branches 
and experts in different branches have a tendency 
to get more and more estranged from each other 
There is a growing endeavour on the other hand for 
a compensating simplification and better understand- 
ing of the basic punciples It is here that modern 
mathematical thought with its everwidenmg gene- 
ralisations and deeper grasp of things comes to aid 
The structure of the unifying principles of the 
different branches of scientific thought happens to 
be mathematical. This should supply greater stimu- 
lation and secure better recognition of the needs of 
the study of pure mathematics m all our centres of 
learning 

My object m stressing this point is to point out 
that research in pure mathematical thought can be 
neglected only at the risk of getting the fountain 
source dried up Technological mathematics, it is 
true, now possesses m its armoury many valuable and 
powerful weapons but at every real stage of progress 
newer weapons have to be forged We must also 
remember that the nonuse of a weapon furnished by 
pure mathematics at the present day does not re^y 
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prove it to be useless When a Greek philosopher 
drew curious elliptic and parabolic curves on the sands 
of the Aegian Sea and studied them people thought 
him to be crazy But the’ world had to wait for 
two thousand years before a German philosopher, 
saw those curves in the sky in the wake of the planets 
moving round the sun Then did the world really 
bless those days when the whimsical Greek philo- 
sopher regaled himself by drawing those ennous 
curves on the Aegian shores 

Coming to the application of niathematics one 
may ask what aid Applied Mathematics can give 
towards the development of technical and other 
sciences in the country We may generallv reply that 
many exact sciences have problems which can he 
solved only with the help of the complicated 
mathematical techniques of the present da> There 
ape countries with highly developed Industry where 
manufacturing concerns (e g Bell Telephone Com 
pany m U S A ) inamtam departments of M-ithc 
matics in which their own peculiar mathematical 
problems are studied and solved We may not pro- 
bably expect such conditions in India just now as m 
those highly developed capitalistic countries But 
both m the capitalistic and in the socialistic vSlates 
mathematicians have to play an important role For 
instance m the various branches of engineering, 
aeronautics, river training, geological prospecting, 
meteorology, optics, biology, ballistics, seamanshij) 
and aviation the need for mathematics is well-known 
In fact an important development in many branches 
m these subjects is possible only with the close co- 
operation of professional engineers and trained 
applied mathematicians The mathematician often 
first forms the project after going through the neces- 
sary calculations and the engineer designs and carries 
out the plan This cooperation is most essential for 
progress in aeronautics and an examination of the 
panel of experts connected with Air Mmistiy in cverj 
country shows this In our days one may indeed 
come across engineers who are at the same time 
applied mathematicians of very high order The 
names of Prandtl (Germany), Karnian (Germany- 
Amenca), and Timoshenko (Russia-Araenca) are well 
known to engineers as well as to applied mathemati- 
cians Larger and more extensive cooperation of 
applied mathematics with technology has multiplied 
the number of such experts in industrially developed 
countries The system which has grown up in those 
countnes has been to utihse the services of men 
trained as mathematicians for the solution of mathe- 
matical problems which arise in connection with 
technical developments Naturally, some knowledge 
of technological practices is then, necessary on the 
part of the mathematician for the solution of his pro- 
blems, and thi;s has given rise to a class of speciabsed 
mathematiciians described by such names as "matfie- 


matical technologists”, ‘‘mathematical engineers,” 
who are in a general way acquainted with the mate- 
rials they have to work with and the techniques of 
their particular branches The idea has been to leave 
the mathematical problem to the mathematician but 
acquaint him with the conditions under which he is 
to find a solution which would be useful to the 
technicist In India, generally a different method 
has been followed The trained technicist has to 
learn mathematical processes and acquire some 
mathematical skill so as to be able to solve the 
mathematical problems he has to face Put the 
mathematical techniques of the present day ire varied 
ind complicated and can be learnt only tlirough long 
study and ajiphcalion This genenlly makes the 
office of the mathematician m technical development 
a real necessity In any plan of national develoj)- 
ment the technical expert, wherever he has to face a 
serious mathematical protilem is to be aided bv a 
specially trained mathematician In this connection 
it will be interesting lo quote a passage from the 
address given by Compton before a meeting of the 
Royal Society of London describing the organisation 
of the different Departments for an all out war effort 
m U S A during the recent World War Regarding 
the part played by Mathematics he reports thus’" 
‘‘In addition to the nineteen of N D R C there are 
two panels concerned respectively with Applied 
Mathematics and Engineering The difference 
between a division and a panel is suggested by the 
fact that the Fire Control Division for example is 
concerned with development of fire control instru- 
ments, whereas, the Applied Mathematics panel is 
not concerned with the development of Applied 
Mathematics as such but rather with the use of 
mathematics to aid m accomplishing the objects of 
various divisions For this reason the Applied 
Mathematics panel includes membership on each 
divisional committee m which Applied Mathematics 
is likely to be important ” The part which mathe- 
matics can play m a scheme for the development of 
a country has been very clearly set forth here If 
a large number of divisions require mathematics for 
their progress in work the best effect is obtained by 
leavmg the mathematical problems to professional 
mathematicians in every section of work rather than 
by demanding from experts in other branches of 
science an acquaintance with the complicated mathe- 
matical techmques of our day 

The training of such mathematical experts is a 
very important thing which should not be neglected 
The Universities and the Technological Institutes 
should develop Departments or sections of mathe- 
matics with special emphasis on those branches which 
have reference to a general scheme of National 

• Compton, K T , Proceedings of the Royal Society oi 
London. A, 192. 1 (1943) ' 
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Planning The^-t sections may start with graduates, 
preferably Honours graduates in mathematics, and 
impart to them regular courses of instruction in 
General mechanics, Theory of elasticity, Hydro- 
mechanics, Klcctricity, Numerical Analysis, Pro- 
bability and Statistical Calculations, Ordinary and 
partial differential equations, and generally mathe- 
matical techniques applicable to mathematical physics 
and technology Special emphasis should also be 
laid in cases of selected groups of students on the 
mathematical problems of Engineering, Aeronautics, 
Advanced elasticity and plasticity, Geophysics, Dyna- 
mical meteorology. Thermodynamics and on different 
branches of mathematical physics such as Quantum 
mechanics, Statistical mechanics, Theory of Rela- 
tivity and similar subjects The primary object of 
the general course should be to supply a basic train- 
ing in Applied mathematics which should include 
practical work in mathematical laboratory and 
handling of machines and instniinents of general 
use Many amongst us have experience of work m 
a calculating laboratory which we set up in this 
Department about twelve years ago But a bigger 
scheme with much extended scope of work is now 
ncccssiry to have our system geared up to a new 
National Plan providing for large technological 
developments Some of us at least know very well 
that technological and also physical jiroblems lead in 
their turn to mathematical problems which are very 
often intractable bv the standard methods of solution 
at our disposal They have to be treated by numeri- 
cal methods in Calculating Laboratories Some of the 
students of this Institute trained in Numerical mathe- 
matics were utilised in this manner by the Ordnance 
Department during the last war I.atcst development 
in this respect are the very high speed calculating 
in ichincs which may come to be of use m this country 
also Graduate trained according to the above 
silienic may be called upon to do mathematical work 
involving skilled practice or purelv research woik on 
technical problems Instruction in Applied Matlic- 
matics on these lines is imparted at present in several 
Universities m England and America and was also 
a special feature of many German Universities after 
the first Great War 

I must also refer to the organisation of 
Scientific and Technological training and of 
Research m India the schemes for which are 
being proposed or are partially on the way of opera- 
tion This IS also connected with the question of 
our prospects in this country as mathematical 
graduates The consideration which Applied Mathe- 
matics IS receiving m progressive countries will be 
clear from the following extracts taken from a recent 
article on “A Federal Program m Applied Mathe- 
matics” m U S A (Science Vol 107, March 12, 
1048) by J H Curtiss 


“The growing importance of mathematics, parti- 
cularly applied mathematics, is one of the most signi- 
ficant trends m science today This trend is part of 
a broader and necessary* development in the physical 
sciences Thus, the Steelman Report (1) notes that 
the national research and development budget for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the physical and biological sciences 
alone was approximately $1,200,000,000, excluding 
expenditures for atomic energy The Federal 
Government’s share of this total was $625,000,000 of 
which $200,000,000 was spent in government labora- 
tories Even larger allocations for research and deve- 
lopment are recommended for the future 

"Because of the growing mathematical com- 
plexity of current problems in the physical sciences, 
the national research and development program 
carries with it substantial requirements for research 
and services m applied mathematics and related 
numerical tecliniques This is particularly true in 
the case of the Government’s part of the program, 
for at present a largo fraction of it is concerned with 
tlie problems of national security, many of which are 
highly mathematical Considerations of economy in 
Federal expenditures, on which so much emphasis is 
now properly being placed, add impetus to the full 
exploitation of the mathematical approach Matlie- 
matical analysis prior to expensive laboratory experi- 
mentation or the construction of elaborate models is 
economical, both m actual costs and in the utilization 
of scientists*” 

“The National Applied Mathematics Laboratories 
of the National Bureau of Standards have been re- 
cently established with the aim of strengthening the 
national applied mathematics effort A particular 
concern of the new organization consists in promot- 
ing the rapid development of automatic computing 
machines and in taking steps to msure their most 
effective use wlien they become generally available ” 

“It seems apparent that there is a definite need 
for a central mathematical laboratory m the Federal 
scientific program The organization should carry 
on a rather specialized set of activitias choscu with 
the view of supplementing and supimrting the exist- 
ing research work m applied mathematics The 
activities of the center could profitably include con- 
sulting services at the level of the applications and 
the production of aids for such consulting services 
(such as technical manuals), computing services and 
the production of aids to computations (such as 
mathematical tables), and a coordinated program of 
automatic computing machine development and re- 
search m associated branches of mathematics 

This need was the basis for the establishment of 
the National Applied Mathematics Laboratories as a 
division of the National Bureau of Standards ” 


• The work of the Mathematical section of the Punjab 
Imgation Department will bear testimony to th» (ffRS) 
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The need for a thorough training in Applied 
Mathematics has been felt only recently m Great 
Britain Referring to this A Erd^lyi and John Todd 
write in Nature (Nov 16, 1946, p 690) 

“The truth is that m recent decades there has 
grown up a new type of research worker — Dr N W 
McLachlan has called him the mathematical techno- 
logist — and so far British Universities have not iiro- 
vided very much for him An urgent need thus arises 
for an institution where students are instructed in 
advanced mathematical techniques not usually in 
eluded in university curricula, yet needed in mathe- 
matical technology (and mathematical biology or 
economics for that matter) and where they are intro- 
duced to research The need for such an mstitiitioii, 
which we may call an Institute for Practical Mathe- 
matics, was pointed out in a recent article which, 
evaluating the war-time experience of the Admiralty 
Computing Service, came to the conclusion that such 
an institution is necessary both to teach potential 
customers of the industrial mathematician to state 
their problems in a suitable way, and also to ensure 
that the mathematician will be able to tackle these 
problems in a practical manner ” 

“Among the principal functions of the suggested 
Institute for Practical Mathematics we may mention 
short courses for engineers and others , advanced 
courses for mathematicians , research , and the pre- 
paration of monographs 

“Engineers, biologists, economists, and other 
potential customers of the practical mathematician 
should be given instruction m routine techniques In 
addition, they ought to attend courses of a broader 
character in which they would get a general idea of 
methods of modern practical mathematics without 
learning any details, see what types of problems are 
accessible to mathematical treatment, and learn to 
formulate their problems in a suitable way 
Engineers lacking such traimng have been known 
to give up a problem as a bad job because it did not 
seem to be amenable to the mathematical methods 
with which they were familiar yet, had they only 
known it, there was an efficient method of dealing 
with the problem, a method though, which requires 
a speaalist and is outside the reach of a general 
practitioner of applied mathematics Still worse, in 
some cases the engineer ‘over-simplifies’ his problem 
m order to make it accessible to what he considers 
the appropriate technique and thereby makes the work 
more cumbersome, if more elementary, and the re- 
sult of less practical value The purpose of the 
mathematical training of an engineer (and on a higher 
level that of a practical mathematician) should not 
be to provi'die him with the detail^ working know- 
ledge of as much of mathematical technique as 
possljbile Within a given limit of time ; the aim should 


be to give him a detailed working knowledge of the 
most frequently used routine techniques, together 
with a comprehensive survey of what a mathemati- 
cian can do for him, and also to teach him how to 
collaborate with the mathematician when occasion 
demands it ’’ 

In India Statistics is the only brancli of Applied 
Mathematics which has received some recognition 
from Industry and the State It is to be regretted 
that even the Scientific Establishments m India have 
yet taken no notice of the possibilities of md whicli 
Applied Matliematies can lender them Tlicre arc 
several Research Institutes of repute in India in 
which aid of tramul mathematicians is likely to be 
useful Among them only the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research has actively associated 
mathematicians m the jirogram of its work It is 
surprising to find that even an Engineering Institute 
of India instead of strengthening its matliematieal 
section for a more thorough training of its students 
(I mean of future engineers who are to design for 
themselves) in niatheniatics has come to consider its 
department of mathematics unimportant for hiigim cr- 
ing and allowed it to shrink The All India 
Institute of Technology which is to be established at 
Hijh has recently advertised for its staff There 
appears to be no provision for a Dejiarlnieiit of 
Mathematics iii it now Yet it is supposed to be an 
MIT scheme The Indian Union exfieets that her 
future engineers should be able to design everything 
which the Union would need and not in any way 
depend on blue prints from other countries Would 
this be possible if we ignore the newer developments 
which are taking place in the advanced countries at 
the present day? The Indian inathematieiaiis insi-t 
that their business is not merely with chalk and board 
m lecture rooms as some people used to think before, 
m addition to cultural it has a productive side also 
which has got to be recognised I myself have the 
knowledge of how a proposal for the extension of a 
Mathematical Eaboratory of an Indian University was 
received very unfavourably and even objected to 
about two years ago by an Indian administrator who 
came to examine the University proposals on behalf 
of the Government, on the ground that while he 
studied mathematics at Cambridge (more than 
twenty five years ago !) he had seen no mathematical 
laboratory there These are really discouraging 
thoughts for the mathematical graduates of tlus 
country In a recent report* on the careers for 
graduates In mathematics in Britain occur these lines 
“Mathematicians entering the Executive class of the 
Civil service may obtain appointments not only under 
the Post Office but m Inland Revenue, and more 
rarely as cartographers But Cartography leads us 

• Mathtmatieal Gazette (London), 31, 294, 1947 
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to Survey, Survey to Meteorology and so to the whole 
gamut of pobtb for scientific officers The 

National Physical Laboratory at Teddington has set 
up a Mathematical vSection which is concerned with 
Statistics and with the application of different 
techniques of numerical and mechanical methods of 
attack to the problems raised by other sections It 
exhibits a keen interest in the development of these 
techniques and an appreciation of the vivifying effect 
on routine work of research into the more abstract 


problems raised” The Indian National Laboratories 
have yet not called m the aid of mathematics by 
oiicniiig such sections It would certainly be impru- 
dent if not suicidal if the experiences of other coun- 
tries in this hnc be left unheeded in any scheme of 
social development of our country We may again 
ask the question of the days of our boyhood Will 
the elephants be made only to line up for procession ? 
Or will the strength in them be utilised to give us 
Power and Work? 


INDIA’S NEED FOR INTERNAL COMBUSTION POWER 

P SRINIVAvSAN 

DliPARTMENT OF INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINEKRINC, 

INDIAN institute of SCIENCE, BANGAI OUh 


rpHE problem before the country is how to increase 

the per capita income and raise the standard of 
living of the common man 

The 20th century Fund gives the answer to this 
vexed question ‘ As a result of a survey it points 
out that the national income of U S A has increased 
27-fold within a period of less than 100 years, while 
the use of energy has also increased at the same rate, 
USA now using 300 times more energy from 
fuels and falling waters than it did m 1850 It has 
brought to light the interesting fact, that the energy 
expended to produce 1 dollar of national income has 
remained stationary at 2 to 3 H P hours without 
showing any signs to go up or down This proves 
that the surplus energy saved owing to the enormous 
improvement in machinery and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, has gone on providing more and more amem- 
ties, and thus raising the standard of living of ordinary 
men and women 

Both the objectives that India has set out to 
achieve to-day have been achieved to a remarkable 
degree in U S A by the extended use o£ energy The 
output of energy per capita per annum or “Energy 
Index” as Prof Meghnad Saha calls it is 3000 units 
for an average Amencan whereas it cannot be more 
than 90 units for an average Indian “ The mcome 
of an Amencan is 20 times more than the mcome of 
an Indian because 20 times more power are placed 
m his hands Thus we see the annual income, and 
standard of living are directly geared to the energy 
index 

It has been pointed out that nearly a large per- 
centage of the annual energy or hwse power output 
of America is from Internal Combustion Engines 
With world’s demand for petroleum at the rate of 


about 1 million tons per day America nearly con- 
sumes '70 per cent of oil Modern civilization is so 
much indebted to internal combustion engine that 
it can be conveniently taken as a standard to measure 
the industrial progress of any country Judged bj 
this standard India is far below even countries like 
Canada and Australia which took to manufacture 
internal combustion engines as a War measure 

The most outstanding achievement of Internal 
Combustion Engine research in recent years as 
Ricardo points out is the development of the "High 
speed Diesel Engine — a power unit using relatively 
high boiling fuels such as cannot be vapourized out- 
side the cylinder ” The low fuel cost and the high 
thermal efficiency combined with compactness and 
safety have made the use of Diesel units umversal 
They have an important role in the power develop- 
ment of the country m general and rehabihtation of 
agriculture and small scale industry m particular 

Nearly 10 per cent of the total mstalled generat- 
ing capacity of public utilities in India is Diesel 
power * The installed capacity of Diesel Stations 
in 1930 was only 10,000 k w whereas in 1943 it was 
119,262 k w showing nearly a 12-fold increase The 
consumption of Diesel and other fuel oils has shown 
a sharp increase Of the total imports under oils 
valued at 80 crores m 1945 showing a rise of 44 crores 
over the previous year’s figures the Diesel and other 
fuel oils accounted for nearly 20 per cent 

The following table gives a rough idea of the 
number of oil and gas engines and their component 
parts, and the amount of diesel and other fuel oils 

•In addition there are Urge number of private power 
plants catering to varions small scale indostties spread sU 
over the country, an estimate of which is difficult to make 
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together with the value, imported into India during 
the last three years 

TABLE I 


(Compiled from various sources but mamly from reports of 
the India’s Sea Borne Trade issued bv the Department of 
Statistics and Commercial Intelligence, Government of India) 


Number of 
Year Engines 
Imported 

Value (iti 
millions 
of rupees) 

i Diesel and other 
fuel oils import- 
ed (m million 
gallons) 

Value (in 
millions 
of rupees) 

1944 438 

2 54 

252 98 

64 42 

1945 758 

429 

380 04 

106 80 

1946 2887 

14 13 

246 66 

87 06 


From the table we see that the imports of engines 
and fuels have shown a steady increase and India is 
spending nearly Rs 10 crores on this account This 
shows that Diesel power generation has come to 
stay and has a very important role in the industrial 
set up of the country 

The power development m India has been so 
far devoted to satisfying the power needs of big 
industries in cities Over 42 per cent of the electri- 
cal power generated in India is at present utilized 
m the cities of Bombay and Calcutta If Cawnpore 
and Ahmedabad be added to the above, we find that 
over 50 per cent of the output of the Indian Electrical 
Industry is absorbed in these four cities which con 
tain less than 1 5 per cent of population, on the 
other hand out of 7 lakhs of villages only 1200 
villages have electric service of any sort 

India 18 essentially an agricultural country with 
80 per cent of its population Imng in villages It 
IS to the succour of these villages we liave to turn 
our attention India's wealth is m a overwhelm- 
ing degree m her agriculture and the whole struc- 
ture of her economy rests with her cultivators What 
is needed is to increase in desirable directions the 
number of villagers’ wants, and to show them how 
to satisfy these by their own efforts and thus increase 
the purchasing power and the wealth of the country 
in general 

Agriculture is of all the industries the one that 
use m the aggregate the most power, more in fact 
than all other industries put together ® Now power 
is supplied mostly by men and animals We have to 
relieve man from the back-breaking toil, and reduce 
the pressure of the animal on the soil by substituting 
power in its stead In 1920 every agricultural 
worker m U S A had an acreage of 35 acres 
agamst 18 in 1870 While the poyver used m agri- 
culture has increased from 1 75 H P to 4 H P te, 
acreage per man has mcreased m the same ratio as 
power employed More interestmg from oiu- point 


of view 15 the increased yield, the American Farms 
give, which IS nearly 3 times as much as from an 
Indian Farm 

In any scheme for increasing Agncultural Pro- 
duction mipiovemciit m yield appears to have greater 
possibilities than extending the area under eulti- 
vation * Of the total area of 209 million acres ander 
cultivation in 1938-39 only 54 million acres were 
irrigated Under various irrigation projects con- 
templated it IS possible to bring under cultivation 
another 48 million acres thus leaving nearly 100 
million acres of laud without any sort of irrigation 
It is here that power irrigation comes into scene 
Assuming that 25 per cent of the land is in the 
proximity to rich coal fields or within an economic 
distance of high tension lines from nearby Hydro- 
electric Stations, we will have to provide power for 
nearly 75 million acres 

In Europe and in the United States long estab- 
lished electrically run Farms use on an average upto 
22 k w hours per acie per annum winch is classified 
under the following heads, in table II 

TABLE II 

(I able from Wears and Neale, Electrical Engineering 
Erictice, Vol 111, Art 858, lable 182) 


Lighting house 
Lighting Buildings 
Motive power barn and 
Heating and Cookmg 

Total 


Nearly 50 per cent of the power we proiKise to 
supply to the farm will be utilized for motive purposes 
that IS to say power irrigation or pumping The 
22 k w hours per acre includes power used for 
heating, cooking and domestic purposes Since such 
a luxury load does not exist m India the surplus 
energy can be utilized foj: the development of Cottage 
Industries For 75 million acres at the above rate we 
require 1650 million units of power This power has 
to be supplied from Diesel Stations Table No III 
throws an interesting light on the amount of energy 
consumed on the total source energy derived from 
vanous application on an American farm 

From the table it is seen that the mechanical 
power supplied is nearly 40 per cent of the total 
power consumed in agriculture Pumping accounts 
f<V 10 2 per cent of the total H P hours consumed 
agamst 22 per cent supplied by internal conbustion 
engines (both stationary and petrol tractors) Thtis 
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TABI,B III 

(Based on the United Sutei— Department of Agriculture) 

Table from Hears and Neale, Electrical Engineering Practice, Vol III, Art 858, Table 181 


Haulage work 


Haulage 

Stationary 


* I ignre is 


Approx % of total H P hr consumed 


Approx % of H P hr from various sources 


land 


Ploughing 

Fitting the ground 

Planting and seeding 

Cultivating 

Harvesting 


Miseellaneous 


Farm Haulage 
Roiid Haulige 


2 5% 
6 3% 

5 1% 

6 4% 
5 7% 


48 1% 


Animals 

Stationary Engines 
Petrol Tractors 
fiteam Tractors 
Electricity 
Trucks 
Windmills 


61 3% 
12 3% 
17 % 
6 4% 
5 4% 
36% 
13 % 


Thrashing 

Pumping 

Miscellaneous 


22 S% 


100 00 


29 4% 

100 


power irrigation consumes nearly 50 fier cent of the 
internal combustion power supplied which is the 
basis we have adopted for our estimate 

In Tabic IV is given the total installed and 
generated capacities of public utility Diesel vStations 
in India from which we have derived the number of 
hours of continuous demand in a year 

TABLE IV 

(Figures taken from H M Matthew— National Planning and 
Ivlectrual Deiclopment m India— JmirtwJ of the Institute 
of Fngineers, India) 


Total installed capacity in k w 1 19,262 

Total generated ( apacity m million k w hours 153 3 

Number m hours m use per annum 1,250 


Assuming the same plant use, plant capacity 
and load factor we find that to supply 1650 million 
k w hours we require an installed capacity of 
1650/1250 le, 132 milbon kw which is shghtly 
more than the present total installed capacity of 
power m India 

The National Planning Committee recommends 
that if the material conditions of India was to 
improve substantially within the next 10 years the 
pr^uctioii of power should be raised by 40,000 
million units above the present figure te, a 
tenfold increase over the present capacity of India. 
Assuming that Diesel power also increases m the 
same ratio according to the National Planning 


Committe we require 1686 3 million k w hours as 
shown below 


The present annual capacity 1S3 3 million kw hours 

Recommended increase 1533 0 million k w hours 

Total Power 1686 3 millioii k w hours 


Our estimate based on the electricity per acre 
agrees with that recommended by the National Plan- 
ning Committee if we assume that, increase m various 
types of energy takes place m the same ratio as It 
exists at present 

The areas which are not m the immediate proxi- 
mity of high voltage lines are to be invariably sup- 
plied by diesel engine generators India being a 
country of long distances, the difficulties of trans- 
mission to areas which are scattered in fragments is 
further accentuated by the comparative load to be 
expected and even these seasonal and nonexistent 
for long periods It will take a long time before 
supply from rural lines connected with the grid will 
be generally available everywhere Such a system 
IS said to have failed m Britain owing to the costly 
transmission and maintenance of energy which usual- 
ly mnounts to 40 per cent of the cost of total power 
generated Just as it may often pay a man to "smk 
his own well rather than pay for miles of mains" 
it may pay him to set up his own g^eneiating set or 
a set on a co-operative basis The Bombay Electric 
Grid has evolved a scheme to supply power to ^e 
farmer for watering fields frimi tube wells sunk m 
or near the farm on the above Imes It consists of 
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a large Central Station generating electricity by 
Diesel engines and transmitting the same to drive 
pumps erected on these wells to urigate the fields on 
a mass production basis 

The “Gas and Oil” in an Editorial commented 
as follows “Plans have been lodged with the Elec- 
tricity Commissioner for further extension of distri- 
bution particularly in rural areas (This last deve- 
lopment we would add offer excellent scope for the 
adoption of judiciously placed Diesel Engined 
Stations) All this can be achieved with far 

greater rapidity and immediate satisfaction of con- 
sumers if large and small oil engine plants are in- 
stalled m numbers To develop an economic load 
and make the people electrical minded in an un- 
clcctrified area \vc have to build small power stations 
m the first instance of 50 to 500 k w capacity with 
a transmission line running a length of not more 
tlian 10 miles If supplies are required at a greater 
distance then an additional plant of the same capa- 
city should be installed with its own* transmission 
line This can be conveniently done by Diesel power 


scheme would work out roughly to 100 crores '** 
Thus a great future lies for diesel engine manufac- 
turer m India 

We have all the facilities such as suitable raw 
materials like iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
and cheap skilled labour for the manufacture of 
Diesel engines About half a century ago the Western 
countries and about a decade ago Australia were in 
the same predicament as India is to-day in regard 
to internal combustion engines Australia under- 
took seriously the manufacture of Diesel engines 
seven years ago as a War measure and the progress 
is continued to this day by entering into contract 
with Rustoii Hornsby Lincoln covering the Austra- 
lian manufacture of their models and by an exten- 
sive system of subcontracting around the in iiti co- 
ordinating and assembly factories she is soon to 
produce engines of 2500 H P 

The internal combustion engine lias been deve- 
loped to the piesent state of cflieieney mainlj by bit 
and miss methods and the m inufaclurers are w ith 
holding a lot of teelinieal information as closely 


TABLE* V 

rROBABIl AVrRAGf DEMANDS AND ESTIMAfED COSTS OF UlLSFl, POWER IIOUSIS FOR DIFFEREM SI7Hb OF loWNS 
(lable from R L Vmdya’s “Post War Electric Power", Volume 24, No 2, Journal of the Inititulc of 
Engineer's {India) 



Probable 


er demand 

Installed Capacitv and estimated cost of complete [lower house 

Present iiopiiU- 
tion of unclei 
trilied towns 

in k w 

Cap for Ist & 2nd stages 
of demand 

Capacity for 2nd & 3rd stages of 
demand 


1st stage 

2nd stage 

3rd stage 

1st stage 

2iid stage 

2nd I 3rd 

- - 

5000—10000 

50 

100 

200 

2—50 kw 

48000 

1 

2-50 kw set ' 

I — 100 k w set ' Ks 72 000 

10000-25000 

100 

200 

300 

2—100 k w 

71000 

2—100 k w set 1 

1—200 k w set Rs 1 ,20,000 

25000-50000 

200 

300 

500 

2—200 k w 

121000 

2—200 kw set 

1-300 kw set Rs 1,84,000 

50000-100000 

300 

i 

500 

1000 

2—300 k w 

142000 

2-^00 k w set 

1—500 k w set Ks 2,10,000 


units which can be> moved from one place to another 
and changed from one size to another as the load 
develops 

The size of an engine in a paiticular place 
depends entirely on the conditions of load at the 
place But engines m units of 50 to 1000 k w are 
very economical Table V gives an idea of the size 
of the units required for various stages of develop- 
ments contemplated with their approximate costs 

From the table we see that India needs about 
10000 to ISbOO Diesel sets in units of 50, 100, 200, 
300, 500, and 1000 k w capaaty to meet the estimated 
demand of 1 3 million k w The cost of sueJt a 


• The number I'f Dtesil units required m various i ipa 
iities and a lost of the solreine has been worked out aj)pr(< 
ximately as follows 

There are about 3017 towns in India within i popul ition 
range of 5000-10000 out of which only 188 towns are elec- 
trified and the rest 2829 are 94% nnelectrified To deve 
lop electricity in these areas for the first and second stage 
we require 2 units of 50 kw per town, ie , wc require 5658 
units of 50 kw capacity For the second and third stage 
we require, 2 units of 50 kw +I of 100 kw per town, i e 
we require in addition 2829 units of 100 kw capacity 
Therefore for both the stages we require 5658 units of 50 
, kw end 2829 units of 100 kw In this way we can work 
out the number of units required for different population 
rauMs given m the table The cost for die first stage 
worlu out as 136 miihons and for second and third stage 
68 milliooa In this way the cost of the scheme has been 
con^puted approximately 
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guarded trade secrets If we have to build up the 
industry within a reasonable '4fme we must mobihz<f 
the research of various workers now engaged on the 
production of components to produce complete sets 
of engines in certain suitable localities Foreign 
tiqiert help ma> be sought in design matters for 
sometime As the Committee on I C Engines 

apixiinted by the Government of India remark “It 
must not be forgotten that the development of the 
I C Engine industry depends on the hard work of 
a group of people and not on the flash of genius, 
on the part of a single individual engaged m the 
industry 

To meet the demands of the Diesel power 
stations a new fuel industry will have to be built ui) 
f)ur fuel rciiuirements will be of the order of million 
tons per annum winch at the pre-war priec amounts 
to about 70 million rupees The Board of vScicntifie 
and Industrial Rcseareh has succeeded to a large 
measure m its experiments to use vegetable oils as 
a Diesel fuel and as a lubricant, but the high cost 
has stood 111 the way of their universal usage There 
are various alternative fuels in a tropical country 
like India which will become fruitful sources of sup- 
ply if concerted research is directed towards them 

It has bexm accepted that agneiilture is the least 
paying of all industries and agricultural income has 
to be supplemented b> income from small scale indus- 
tries pursued side by side With the power available 
the farm manufacture of agricultural implements 
and tools taken up , the development of processing 
of agricultural products and dairy industries will 
also receive impetus Small scale industries like 
oil and cane crushing, ginning, flour milling, dccarti- 
cating, vegetable and fruit gardening, tobacco curing, 
and a variety of new mdustries can be developed to 
feed the consumers’ wants In addition lighting and 
rural water supplies, community radu) sets, eo-opera- 
tive cold storage may be established thus lucrc-isnig 
the prosperity of the villages 

With power developed b> locally manufactured 
prime movers operating on fuels which are abun- 
dantly available m all parts of the country we can 
rejuvenate agnculture and foster small-scale indus- 
tries and thus make village a self silffieient unit 
Diesel power will dispel gloom from our villages, 


illuminate milhons of minds with new ideas and new 
hoi>es, and will take the country forward to higher 
standards of living and higher income levels 


bUMMARY 

To nieiease the standard of living we have to 
place more power m the hands of our agricultural 
and industrial workers The Diesel engine as a 
power unit has found universal popularity, and can 
be used conveniently to develop our luielectrified 
areas It will supply power to irrigate lands and 
thus increase food production and side by side foster 
the growth of small scale industries We require 
about 10000 to 15000 Diesel sets in various units to 
accomplish a programme of sujiplying power to 75 
million acres of unirngated land Wc have every 
facilitj"- to manufacture Diesel engines in India and 
are only 10 years behind Australia which is manu- 
facturing engines upto sizes of 2500 HP To feed 
the Diesel engine power plant a new fuel industry 
will have to be built up India being a tropical 
country it is blessed with abundant oil seeds to com- 
pensate for the lack of mineral oils With the power 
developed by Diesel engines the villages can be made 
into self sufficient units to a great extent There is 
a great need for coordinating rcscaicli of various 
producing component parts 
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MAGNESIUM— THE ULTRA MODERN METAL'' 

P N GANDHY 


TNDUSTRY, so long dominated by steel, is gra- 
dually realizing the advantages of light weight as 
a means of increasing efficiency in movemeni, whether 
m handling, transport, or workshop operations 
Magnesium when substituted for iron and steel saves 
75 per cent dead weight The two light metals, 
aluminium and magnesium, m collaboration are prov- 
ing how far engineering design tan be carried 
without recourse to heavy metals The development 
of magnesium alloys in Germany, Britain, and United 
States began only some 25 years ago, but intense 
research has resulted in remarkable progress, further 
stimulated by World War II 

Sources op Magnesium 

Although the metal magnesium, in its different 
compounds, is widely distributed throughout the 
earth’s crust, the r^w materials of commercial impor- 
tance are three viz magnesite, dolomite and Cariial- 
lite Magnesite, the car]3onate of magnesium, »s the 
most important source of metal, and has the advan- 
tage that pure magnesia (magnesium oxide) can be 
prepared from it by a “dry” process with the mini- 
mum chemical treatment Dolomite has all the advan- 
tages of magnesite except for the necessity of separat- 
ing the lime Isolation of magnesium from sea or 
salt water has been practised for the past 25 years 
Magnesium occurs as chloride dissolved in sea-water 
together with salts of sodium, potassium, and bromine 
About 770 lbs of brine produce 1 lb of metal 

UbCTRACTION OF MAGNESIUM 

Now a days the production of magnesium on an 
industrial scale is based almost exclusively on the 
electrolytic process, which consists in the electrolysis 
of fused magnesium salts, particularly magnesium 
chloride This process bears some resemblance to 
the electrolytic extraction of aluminium from alumina, 
but the cell Resign is a little different The electrodes 
are arranged vertically and opposite to each other in 
the cell, the cathode consisting of iron and the anode 
of carbon or graphite The electrolyte consists of a 
salt mixture of suitable conducticity, viscosity, and 
specific gravity Power consumption of 9 KWH 
per pound of magnesium is necessary m present 
practice 

A new thermal method using dolomite and ferro- 
sihcon has been developed lately in Canada A 

• Summary of lecture delivered to the ScSentia, 
Jamshedpur 
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mixture of the two, in the form of briquettes, is 
charged into tubular steel retorts, winch are then 
closed and evacuated On heating in a furnace, 
magnesium' in the form of vapour is liberated and 
condensed m a removable sleeve fitted to the throat of 
the retort 2(MgO, CaO + Si = 2 Mg-t 2 CaO, SiOj 

Alloying 

The tensile strength of pure cast magnesium is 
only 7 tons per sq inch, while m the extruded condi- 
tion it is about 13 tons per sq inch But if suitable 
alloying elements arc added these values can be 
trebled for cast and doubled for wrought alloys Alu- 
minium IS the metal most commonly added to 
increase the strength of industrial alloys Zinc is 
also used m many alloys, and manganese is useful 
for increasing resistance to corrosion In standard 
casting alloys, aluminium is added from 6 to 11 per 
cent, nnc from 0 to 3 5 per cent, and manganese from 
0 5 to 2 5 per cent Alloys with cadmium, calcium, 
cerium, nickel, etc are in course of development and 
wood help to open up new fields of applications of 
magnesium alloys 

Melting and Casting 

Magnesium alloy melting requires a specialized 
technique This is made necessary by (a) the extreme- 
ly low density of the alloys, (b) the strong affinity 
for oxygen causing "burning” and necessitating use 
of suitable fluxes, (c) the explosive reaction of molten 
alloy with water, necessitating use of inhibitors in 
moulding sand Mostly steel crucible furnaces are 
used for melting, fired by gas or oil The successful 
handling of magnesium depends upon the proper use 
of fluxes which have magnesium chloride base 
Gram-refining by super-heating is another pheno- 
menon peculiar to magnesium melting Moisture in 
moulding sand must be" kept to a minimum and even 
this mmimum must be prevented from reacting To 
this end, chemicals such as sulphur, boric acid, or 
ammonium hydrogen fluoride are mixed with the 
sand which must be of an “open” nature Die cast- 
ing IS also applicable 

Hot Working 

Magnesium and its alloys may be extruded, press- 
fcarged, and rolled if the temperature is kept high 
enough and the rate of working is slow The bes^ 
wtwfcing range of temperature is between 260*^ and 
360°C By extrusion the relatively coarse-grained 
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cast structure of the billet is changed into a fine- 
grained fibrous structure and both the tensile strength 
and elongation values are thereby improved Magne- 
sium alloys arc extensively rolled into sheets and 
strips in mills essentially similar to those used for 
steel rolling Commonly, the initial material used 
in rolling is extruded slabs, but cast slabs arc also 
employed The hexagonal crystal structure of niagne- 
siuin docs not permit cold rolling to any great extent 
but b> frequent process annealing, some cold work- 
ing IS not impossible 

Corrosion 

There is perhajis, more misunderstanding about 
the corrosion stability of niagnesiutn than any other 
proiierty It can be agreed that magnesium is chemi- 
cally active but its position at the active end of the 
electro-chemical series has unduly prejudiced the 
minds of engineers In the average rural an<l indus- 
trial atmosphere, magnesium is very stable How- 
ever, contact with other metals, either external or 
internally as impurities, gives rise to serious trouble 
But modern high-punty magnesium and alloys show 
only surface attack after 6 years m 3 per cent >»aCl 
solution liffectivc means have been developed for 


treating the surface of magnesium alloys by which 
atmospheric and particularly marine conditions can 
be withstood 

Uses 

In the years prior to 1939, magnesium alloys 
were fairlv extensively used in the construction of 
aircraft and aero-engine, for such parts as crank- 
cases, landing wheels, cowlings, and airframe parts 
The maxuiiiiiii possible use of magnesium ultra-light 
alloys 111 aircraft is now the general policy m Ivurojic 
and Aiiieriea Applications in the heavy vehicle in- 
dustry have been expanding Other successful ajipli- 
cations have been for binoculars, book covers, 
scientific instruments, drills, road ratimitrs, and in 
reciprocating and rotating machines such as coin- 
jircssors, pumps, textile machines, etc Woild 
War II has brought about imfiortant changes m the 
production position and plenty of magnesium is now 
available It is obvious that tlicre is a very great 
field for increased magnesium alloy applications based 
on the wider and more imaginative use of the existing 
alloys It IS hoped that India will soon be developmg 
her own magnesium industiy for ’which she possesses 
the necessary rav\ in itenals 


IRotes anb IHews 


ATOMIC RESEARCH IN RUSSIA 

iNfORMATiON has befn derived from Spanish 
sources, including the journal ION (February 1948) 
and in partiailar Refael Miralles, author of ‘Esjianoles 
on Rusia’ The most significant statement is that as 
long ago as 1944 , 51,404 million roubles (more than 
£1000 million) had been allocated for atomic research 
in the U S S R Under the direction of Prof V L 
Komarov, President of the Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow, work done so far is reported to have included 
extensive exploration of mineral resources m Siberia, 
the Urals and the Kazakh Republic (Kazakhskaya 
USSR) where it is understood that large deposits 
of uranium are to be or have been found 

In 1943, a special Ministry, shrouded m some 
secrecy, was set up to study new weapons and 
methods m modern warfare, including the atom 
bomb It was called the People’s Commissariat for 
Projectile Armament (Armamento Mortero) The 


new organisation rapidly expanded and at the begin- 
ning of 1945 it had under its control 39 factories and 
research centres Atomic research was in the hands 
of a separate department and a large research 
centre was estabhshed m Arctic Russia, in a closely 
guarded enclosure at Ukhta, contiguous to deposits 
of radio-active minerals such as uranium and radmm 
The director of this establishment was N A Volkov, 
and work commenced m 1944 The staff included the 
most eminent Russian Physicists, such as Profs 
Kapitza, Semenchenko, Tamm, Alikhanov, and 
others 

The Spanish wnter says that progress for a time 
was unsatisfactory owing to the incapacity of Red 
bureaucrats and the niggmdly finanaal allocations, 
which were bitterly criticized hy Kapitza himself 
After the war Stalin is said to have taken a personal 
interest in atomic research and the name of the pro- 
jectile Commissariat was changed to Ministry of Cons- 
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tructicwi of Machinery and Instruments and divided 
into two sections Some equipment was obtained 
from abroad, e g , from Sweden and Switzerland, and 
an intelligence department organized to get informa- 
tion from other countries Arrangements were made 
for imports of uranium ore from Czechoslovakia, and 
tw'o huge factories for instrument construction were 
erected m Yoskar Ola and Uralmashzavod, near 
Sverdlovsk m the Urals The supply of essential 
chemicals required in atomic research is the resjibn- 
sibility of the Ministry of Cheinital Industry Prof 
Vacilov IS now the President of the Academy ind 
Kapitza remains the real head of the elaborate series 
of research stations and factories w'hich have now 
been established for atomic and related research The 
new Five-Year Plan, bej^innmg in 1946, has Jirovided 
that new centres of ke;^ industries are to be well dis 
persed, mostly towards the east and remote from 
dense centres of population 

The information manifestly does not extend nmch 
beyond the end of 1946, and in August (1946) Molotov 
(Commissar of Public Relations) expressed the view 
that within two years Russia would have surpasseil 
Anglo-American achievements —(Tlfc Chemical 1ge, 
May 1,1948 ) , 


CENTRAL LEATHER RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
The foundation stone of the Central Ueatlur 
Restaicli Institute was laid on April 24, 1948, at 
Madras b\ the Hon’ble Dr S P Mookerjec, Vitt- 
Presidcnt, Council of Scientific &. Industrial Research 
and Minister for Industry and Supply, Government 
of India The Institute will be the sixth in the th-nii 
of National Laboratories sjionsorcd under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Scientific &, Industrial Research 
Laying the foundation Dr Mookerjec said “I 
have great faith in the seientilic talent of our countre 
I am sure that m the trials and duties that await 
us in tlic new independent India the scientists have 
a great and noble part to play They possess great 
opportunities of service to the nation They can 
not onlv solve the abstract problems of Nature but 
also the applied problems of industrial development 
and progress and by the manner in which they solve 
them find solutions for many of our pressing eco- 
nomic questions and thus create a new type of 
National economy In which the millions of our fellow 
countrymen may have a decent standard of living ” 
Referring to the activities of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, Dr Mookerjec said that 
processes developed in its laboratories have helped 
the introduction of new ludusjries The Council 
w^ now actively engaged in setting up a senes ot 
National Laboratories in the interest of scientific and 
mdusinal development of the country 


“The leather industry is one of the principal 
mdustnes of India, as the value of exports of leather 
from India comes to nearly 3 to 4 crores of rupees 
per annum The Indian Union produces on an 
average 21 million hides per annum, of which about 
9 million hides arc utilised for village tanning India 
dresses about 8 6 million hides eveiy year, the bulk 
of which IS done m the Madras Presidency and is 
known as E I Kips These are generally exported 
to outside countries for being finished into processed 
leather The export trade on this kind of goods is 
dependent on India being able to maintain high stan- 
dards of quality and it is, for this reason felt, that 
the establishment of an Institute m Madras will go 
a long way towards the education of the tanners It 
IS definitely in India’s national interest to exjxirt 
finished leather rather than raw ind stini-finished 
hides ’’ 

Referring to skill of Madrasi tinnei, winch is 
based on emi>irical knowledge and handed over from 
father to ^on. Dr Mookerjec said, this skill has 
received world wide apjireciation and tlie accumulited 
scientific knowledge sliould now be harnessed in 
developing our leather industry along modern lines 

“The Central Laboratory will undoubtedly take 
up large range problems, fundamental, applied and 
developmental, w'liich are usuilly not tackled m the 
Universities for want of funds or lack oi facilities 
Certain types of investigations are also not taken up 
by the industrial organisations as their solution does 
not hold out prospects of bringing iiiiiiiediate mone- 
tary advantage to the firms The Central Leather 
Rescaxch Institute will fill this gap ’’ 

Requesting Dr Mookerjee to lay the foundation 
stone, Sir Shanti Swarup Bliatiiagar, Director, Seieuti- 
lie and Industrial Research said that the Indian leather 
industry has a histone tradition and there is reterciiec 
to this industry in the Rig Veda Referring to the 
part that the l^atlier industry is playing m India’s 
uationi^l economy Sir Shanti Swarup said “India 
has the largest herds of cattle lu world about 

180.000. 000 cows and oxen, 50,000,000 buffaloes, 

46.000. 000 sheep, 58,000,000 goats and 12,000,000 
of other kinds , and her estimated leather production 
which include 20 million cow hides, 5 7 million buffalo 
hides, 27 5 milhon goat skins and 17 million sheep 
skins ranks the highest The Indian Hides Cess 
Committee has valued the nation’s normal production 
of raw leather at about 19 crore rupees with a present 
value about twice this Hides and skins, raw as 
well as tanned, form a big item m India’s export trade 
A* a result of partition approximately of the bovine 
population and /4 of the goats and sheep are mcluded 
m Pakistan area The production of hides and skins 

also be reduced roughly in the same ratio 
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“The province of Madras occupies a singular 
position m India’s leather industry 20 per cent of 
the cows, 25 per cent of the buffaloes, 25 per cent of 
the goats and more than half the total number of 
sheep m the whole of India are reckoned to be m 
this province Madras is also rich in vegetable 
tanning materials such as tarwar or avaram, amalatas, 
babul mytobalans, mangroves, dtvt dtvt etc R.ecentl> 
wattle cultivation has also been introduced with good 
success though it is not yet sufficient to meet the 
demand ’’ Continuing Sir Shanti Swarup said 
“India being the largest source of hides and skins 
in the entire world, has a natural right to play a 
leading part in this industry All these years she was 
satisfied with merely exporting It should now be 
realised that this is frittering away of national wealth 
Research is said to be the hand-raaid of industrial 
progress and in the case of the Indian leather indus- 
try advancement will be possible only through 
research ’* 

The total cost of the proposed Institute was 
Rs 28i lakhs recurring of which Rs 2 lakhs will be 
received as donation by the industry 


SUBMARINE MUD VOLCANOES OFF THE COAST OF 
KARACHI IN THE ARABIAN SEA 

A submarine earth-quake off the Makran coast in 
the Arabian sea was reported earlier (see Science and 
CuHure, Jl, 426, 1948) to have been followed by 
the emergence of two volcanic islands As a result 
of investigation of this earth-quake by Mr V P 
Sondhi of the Geological Survev of India, it now 
appears that the earth-quake was accompanied ‘by 
several remarkable phenomena which it is not usual 
to find combined in a single occurrence’, and that the 
islands — which are four in number and not two — are 
not volcanic at all but are crests of anticlines formed 
by the force of gas which pushed up the thick clayey 
deposits of the sea floor The detailed report of the 
investigations will be published in the memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of India, but a very brief and 
interesting account has just appeared m the Indian 
Minerals, I, No 3, under the caption “The Makran 
Karth-quake, 28th November, 1945” 

Some of the remarkable “features of the earth- 
quake were the almost simultaneous occurrence of 
another earth-quake near Rakhni m North Baluchis- 
tan It was followed by a great seismic sea-wave 
which IS rare in Indian waters Four new islands 
sprang up along the crest of an anticline formed by 
the arching up of the thick clayey deposits of the 
sea floor by gas pressure One of the islands bears 
the imprint of earth waves — frozen or fossil earth 
wave — winch shows that the islands were raised up 


after the mam shodk had passed One of the most 
spectacular features of the earth-quake was the great 
fire near Hmglaj caused by the ignition of a large 
volume of gas which erupted with such great force 
that the flames leaped thousands of feet high This 
was taken as a volcanic eruption and the eruption of 
the dense smoke from the mud built islands led to 
the erroneous conclusion that the islands were 
volcanic and the plastic mud was thought to be lava ' 
The line of these mud-built islands m the Gwadar 
and Ormara Bays is an extension of the Hmglaj trelt 
of mud volcanoes The islands, according to Mr 
Sondhi, emerged due to the pressure of gas released 
by the earth-quake and the areas where this line 
crosses the isthmuses of Ormara and Gwadar should 
be explored for the possibilit^r of petroleum Here is 
an instance how a phenomenon which is often catas- 
trophic in Its consequences may yet be, in certain 
cases, of service to .man 


SYNTHETIC VITAMIN A 

Vitamin A is produced synthetically on a manu- 
facturing scale by Distillation Products Inc , of 
Rochester, New York It has h(feen available for test- 
ing The company has neither explained the method 
of synthesis nor mentioned the starting materials 

Several grams of pure crystalline synthetic vita- 
min A, an ounce of high potency concentrate crystals 
were exhibited at a meeting of the American Chemical 
Soaety in last April The synthetic vitamin A con- 
centrates are light yellow viscous oils They are 
totally free from the fishy smell which makes natural 
vitamin A concentrates objectionable in food and 
drug products 

The structure of vitamin A was first established 
by Karrer in Zurich Since then the synthesis ot 
vitamin A has been reported from time to time 

Kuhn and Morris reported in 1937, a synthesis 
of material showing growth promoting activity, which 
showed on bioassay a vitamin A content of approxi- 
mately 5 per cent Unfortunately, this svnthesis has 
not been found to be reproducible by other workers 
in Zurich and Russia In 1939, Kipping and Wild 
claimed to have synthesised vitamin A methyl ether, 
but this claim has not been substantiated In 1945, 
Ovoshmk has published an account of the synthesis 
of vitamin A piethyl ether which possesses, biologi- 
cal activity The vahdity of the product, however, is 
still doubted by other works m vitamin A field, for 
this compound has the absorption maximum at 3150A 
mstead of the expected absorption maximum at 
3250A 

Several attempts were made m London m Heal- 
bron's Laboratory fen- the synthesis of vitamin A, and 
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though les,s spectacular results were achieved, the 
work was of most fundamental pioneering nature, foi 
Isler and his collaborators in Switajerland working in 
the Hoffman-l,a Roche Laboratories have recently 
announced the successful synthesis of vitamin A on 
the lines worked up m London, confirming the vali- 
dity of the lines of thought of Heilbron 

The largest scale production of synthetic vitamin 
A has only been made possibfe by the discovery of 
Isler One of the suggestions of novel routes to 
vitamin A, coming from Heilbron’s Laboratory bore 
fruitful results m Holland in Arens and van Dorp’s 
Laboratory where vitamin A acid and finally vitamin 
A Itself was synthesised by an elegant method , con- 
temporaneously Karrer m Switzerland prepared vita- 
min A acid 

With the synthesis of vitamin A, a master prob- 
lem of organic chemistry has been solved Years will 
roll by and it will no longer be an object of wonder 
Heilbron has rightly said, “after many years, victorv 
has come, and the bitter disappointment will in a few 
years simply be recorded m the text books of organie 
chemistry m a few terse sentences ’’ 


ALUMINIUM FROM CLAY 

Both bauxite (impure hydrated alumina) and 
clay (mainly hydrated aluminium silicate) may serve 
as sources of purified alumina (ALO,) from which the 
aluminium metal is obtained by electrolytic reduction 
In 1941, investigations were begun at the Natioinl 
Bureau of Standards seeking economically feasible 
methods for the production of alumina from clays 
The development of two processes at the Bureau 
makes it possible that this abundant raw material may 
sometime replace bauxite as a source of the metal 
and will thus be imperative for the protection of the 
United States from dependence upon foreign sources 
of aluminium ore According to Interior Department 
estimates, 70 per cent of the supply of domestic 
bauxite has already been consumed The two pro- 
cesses for the recovery of alumina from clay are, the 
hyrrochlonc acid extraction process, and the alkaline 
extraction with a solution consisting of a mixture of 
sodium hydroxide and sodium chloride In the acid 
extraction process, developed at the Bureau the 
corrosion of metallic eqmpment by acid fumes was 
overcome by the use of modern plastics, glass, and 
refractory materials m place of metals The hydro- 
chloric acid process consists m (1) roasting the clay , 
(2) digesting the rpasted producf m dilute hydro- 
chloric acid , (3) filtering to 'separate the msoluble 
siliceous matter from the solution containing the 
aluminium and soluble impurities such as iron and 


alkah salts , (4) concentrating the solution , (5) pre- 
cipitating the aluminium as the hydrated chloride 
from the concentrated solution by adding hydrochloric 
acid gas , (6) removing the crystals of hydrated 
aluminium chloride , (7) washing the crystals to re- 
move adhering impurities , (8) calcining the hydrated 
chloride to obtain alumina , and (9) recovering hydro- 
chloric acid from the waste products at the end of the 
process While the jirocess is applicable to nearly all 
clays, kaolin was used in the pilot plant because of 
Its abundance and accessibility 

The alumina obtained by this method has an 
average purity of about 99 8 per cent The only 
significant impurities are 0 1 per cent of chlorine, 0 04 
per cent of iron oxide, and 0 06 per cent ot siUca 
In addition to its use in production of aluminium 
metal, the alumina produced by this process is 
superior to any on the market for polishing metallo- 
graphic specimens Exceptionally good results have 
also been obtained with this alumina in the prepara- 
tion of enamels for use at high temperatures, pro- 
bably due to the extreme fineness of the product 
The price of producing aluminium by the hydro- 
chloric aad process is at present about twice that from 
imported bauxite 

A suggested eomniercial process for the extrac- 
tion of alumina from elay and high-silica bauxites was 
worked out at the National Bureau of Standards in 
1943, but the alkaline process was never taken to the 
pilot plant stage The fundamental principle of the 
alkaline process is the conversion of the alumina in 
the ore to sodium aluinmate, which is readily soluble 
in water In the extraction of alumina from ore as 
sodium alumina te, there are three principal methods 
(1) direct extraction of the untreated ore with sodium 
hydroxide solution , (2) treatment of the ore to give 
a product containing solid sodium alumiuate, which 
IS extracted with water , and (3) treatment of the ore 
to give a product containing calcium alummate which 
can be decomposed with sodium carbonate solution 
Each of these methods results in a sodium alummate 
solution containing soluble silica to the extent of one 
or two per cent of the alumina piesent A method 
has been established of recovering alumina from clay 
by a lirae-smter process involving extraction with a 
sodium carbonate-sodium chloride solution The hme- 
sinter process was improved by utilization of the soda- 
hte method of desilicating alumina solutions contain- 
ing silica A means was thus afforded for the pro- 
duction from clay of hydrated alumina, which after 
calcining was entirely suitable for electrolytic reduc- 
t«jn to the metal About 95 per cent of tlie alumina 
m the clay is recovered by this method, while losses 
of soda are small and an advantage of the ptocess is 
that all steps cair be conducted at atmospheric 
pressure (Journal of Chemxcal Education, March 1948) 
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PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM 

Bkfoke the last war, Germany's production of 
alummiuni showed a continuous and rapid increase 
It rose from 21 thousand tons m 1933 to 73 m 1935 , 
two years later it had leapt to 132 and in 1938 the 
output was 166 ' The USA output that year was 
130' And in 1943, German aluminium production 
reached the unusually high level of 320 thousatid 
tens, equal to about 60% of world output 

Such development was accompanied by a corres- 
ponding growth of the aluminium using industries 
and wide range of aluinimum articles was produced 
both for the home and foreign markets The country 
was entirely dependent on imported bauxite supplies 

Tike Germany, Jajian is a substantial importer 
and consumer of aluminium before 1938 During the 
last war, however, she developed into the world’s 
fourth largest producer of aluminmni In 1943, she 
produced 150 thousand tons of aluminium, when 
USA produced 920 thousand tons Cheap and 
abundant electric power and plenty of shipping to 
bring in bauxite from ns far away ns Greece, and Ironi 
South East Asia and the Pacific Islamls made {lossible 
that very rapidly exiiandmg alumnimm industry 
Production, technique, equipment and even operating 
experience wcie obtained directly from the USA, 
Germany, and to some extent fioiii Norway and 
Sweden 

American production of bauxite increased 
slightly m the last quarter of 1947 Imports of 
bauxite declined substantially, with the result that 
the net total of new supply was lower by 14% The 
total output in 1947 was 1,215,308 tons (1 he CInmteal 
Igt, S8, 587, 615, 1948) 


A CYANINE DYE IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 

Ax orange coloured cyanine dye, the soealled 
compound 863, is found to cure Itlanasis in rats, and 
IS now being Ubcd with promise on liuiiian beings, 
m Puerto Rico 

With the outbreak of the war in the Pacihe, 
tropical diseases caused by parasitic worms took an 
added significance for Americans because many men 
of the armed forces were sent to places where such 
diseases occurred among native populations When 
the cvaninc dves were tried as a specific against 
malaria, a number of them showed antimalarial 
activity but not enough to equal that of drugs which 
W'cre already available There in 1943, one of the 
dyes, compound 863, when given by' injection, was 
found rejitaxkablv active in killing worm hke para- 
sites which give rise to the disease filariasis m rats 
U Cliem Education 25, 233, 1948) 


STREPTOMYCIN 

The lon-exchange resins have played a signi- 
ficant part in thS recovery and purificaUon of the 
antibiotic, streptomycin, which is now produced on 
a large scale The AmberUte resins are well known 
for their wide use in the, isolation and purification of 
alkaloids, ammo acids, vitamins and removal of 
inorgamc salts from ^pharmacutical products One 
of the more effective methods used in the final 
purification of streptomycin employs a column of 
Amber lite 1R-4B, treated with hydrochloric acid, 
which affords a quick and simple means of obtaining 
the drug as the hydrochloride Both the sulphate 
and the hydrochlorides are being elaborately investi- 
gated clinically — (/ Chem Education, 25, 233 1948) 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 

The following members of the Executive Council 
were elected at the annual nieetmg held at Patna in 
January 1948 Ptestdent Dr S T Hora , Vice- 
President Prof D R Bbattacharya , Secreiaiy Hon 
Major Dr M T Roonwal , Editor Prof K N Babl , 
Treasurer Dr B S Chauhan , Members Ur N K 
Pamkkar, Prof M A Moghe, Dr B N Chopra, Dr 
Bbattacharya, Dr G D Bhalerao, Dr D V Bal, Ur 
T J Job It IS intended to bring out the first volume 
of the Journal oj the Zoological Socuty of India this 
year Papers intended for publication, which should 
either be original contributions or critical reviews of 
current researches, not published elsewhere, should 
be sent either to the Editor (at the Zoology Depart- 
ment, Tucknow University, Lucknow) or to the Secre- 
tary (at the Zoological Survey of India, Benares 
Cantt ) Persons intending to become members 
should contact the Secretary 


LADY TATA MEMORIAL TRUST 

The Trustees of the Lady Tata Memorial Trust 
announce the award of the following Scholar-,hips and 
Grants for the year 1948-49 

International Aw'ards for research in diseases of 
the blood with special refeience to Leucaemias 

1 Dr Jorgen Bichel, Denmark 2 Dr Johannes 
Clemmesen, Denmark 3 Dr C F M Plum, Den- 
mark 4 Dr Simon Iversen, Denmark 5 Prof 
Edoardo Storii, Italy 6 Dr Pierre Cazal, France 
7 Dr Guido Totterman, Finland 8 Dr Peter A 
Gorer, England 9 Dr Edith Paterson, England 
10 Dr M C Bessis, France 11 Dr A Kelemen 
Hungary 12 Dr &Mrs Paterson, Christie Hospital 
and Holt Radium Institute, Manchester, England 
Indian Scholarships of Rs 250 per tnonth each for 
one year from 1st July 1948 for scientific mwita- 
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gattobs having a bearing on the alleviating of human 
buffering 

1 Mr Suprabhai Mukajee, (Applied Cheiniittv) 
Calcutta 2 Mr Yashwant Balkrtshna Rangnt^kar, 
(Biochemistry), Bombay 3 Mr Gangagobinda 
Bhattacharya, (Diabetes), Calcutta 4 Mr R Rama- 
murU, (Biochemistry), Bangalore 6 Mtss V Shanta 
lyangar, Bombay Q Mr B K Sur, (Biochemistry) 
Bangalore 

CHEMISTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Indian Chemical Society has proposed to tompik 
the History of Chemistry in Ancient and Mcdiacvil 
India, under an Editorial Board consisting of senior 
members of the Society, assisted bv whole liinc and 
tiart time officers The Government of India has 
been approached for a grant of Rs 50,000 for this 
worthy object The UNESCO, which is also intci 
ested in the publication of the History of Scieiitcs as 
developed i)i early da>s m various countries, has 
already written to the iijciety fgr information on the 
matter 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The Third Session of the International Congress 
of Anthrojiologieal and Etlinologieal vScieiices will be 


held in Brussels and in Tervureii (Belgium) from the 
15th to the 23rd^August, 1948 

Dr Gopal *Smgh Pun, Overseas Scholar, Govern- 
ment of India has been admitted to the Ph D degree 
of the London Univtrsity Dr Pun worked under 
Prof W A Pearsall, P' R S at the University 
College, London, and his thesis on the factors under- 
lying the distribution of trees and ground flora in 
parts of Southern England has been widely appre- 
ciated We hope that the Government of India will 
provide facilities to Dr Pun for eeologicil survey 
works and other urgent problems connected with soil 
erosion in India 

Dr B MukivRJI, Directoi, Central Diugs Labo- 
ratory of the Govcrniucnt of India and General Secre- 
tary, Indian Science Congress Association, Calcutta, 
has been appointed a ‘Conesjionding Member’ of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain 

Dr Mukerji has eontnbuted a great deal towards 
the drug reform movement in India during the last 
18 years and his work in the held of Pharmacology 
and Pharmacy is rccogni7cd both in India and abroad 
He IS a fellow of the Swiss Society for Phiiniacology 
and Physiology, the Amentan Society for Pharma- 
cology and Experimental Therapeutics and the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
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Abnormal Psychology — By James D Page, Asso 
date Professor of Psychology, Director of the 
Psychological Clinic, Temple University Pub- 
lished by McGraw Hill Book Co Inc , New Ydrk 
and London, 1947 Price $4 
As stated by the author himself m the preface, 
the book deals with materials that are usually 
treated m text books of abnormal psychology In 
simple language intelligible to all students the author 
has presented a wealth of facts relating to various 
forms of mental diseases and has devoted the two 
last diapters of the book to the consideration of 
‘mental deficiency* and ‘anti social personalities and 
cnmfe’ ftspedivcly As regards- fheones, he has 
introduced many points of view and has made honest 
attettmts to be fair to the different schools The 
revie#^ howeyer does not agree with tlie author in 
a<mie « olwprvatmns that the latter has made 


regarding the psychoanalytical one By the very 
nature of the subject matter that jisycho-analysiv 
deals with, it is not possible to check Freud’s con- 
clusions of carefully controlled expenments, but that 
does not certainly take psycho-analysis outside the 
pale of Science It is very gratifying to find that 
the author has very ably presented Freud’s Libido 
theory and has not indulged m the cheap criticism 
that Freud’s theory is only pansexuahsm 

Much more perhaps could have been said on 
criminal activities but the essential facts helpful for 
an understanding of the psychology of crime and of 
the criminal have been enumerated The reviewer 
t« definitely of opinion that there are obvious objec- 
tions in accepting the pathological cntericm of 
^motmaUty’ with regard to mental disorders The 
arUibgy between physical condition and mental COjn- 
^chtiori docs not hold It is quite true either pdc^lie 
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have cancer or they have not In the former case 
there is something physical (germ^ etc ) m them 
which is absent in the healthy persons, but it can- 
not be similarly stated that abnormal persons have 
some additional mental quahties which are not found 
in the nonnal 

The quantitative and statistical criterion seems 
to the only valid and useful criterion 

The book is an excellent text book and will 
undoubtedly prove to be of great help both to the 
students who are beginning their studies of abnormal 
psychology as also to the teachers guiding them 

S C M 


Hydrostatics — Bv B N Prasad Published by Rain 
Narain Lai Allahabad, 1948 Price Rs 5/8/- 

This IS the second edition of the book originally 
published in 1943 The scope of the book has been 
slightly extended and the whole book has been 
thoroughly revised Some misprints have also been 
corrected This edition, like the previous one, covers 
the entire course which the B A and B Sc students 
o£ the Pass standard of the Indian Universities are 
required to read up There is moreover, an 
Appendix on Metacentre and Stability of Floating 
Bodies at the end The book will ceftaiiily be found 
useful by the students for whom it is meant 

N S 


Meaning of Relativity -By Albert Einstein 

Methuen & Co Ltd , London, 1946 Price 6 sh 

net 

This IS the third edition of the book of the same 
name originally published in 1922 as Stafford Little 
Lectures delivered by Einstein at Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1921 Some important advances have leen 
made in the General Theory of Relativity since that 
time one of which is the relativistic contribution to 
the problem of Cosmology, popularly known as the 
theory of the Expanding IJniverse The value of this 
little book in the present edition has been consider- 
ably enhanced by the addition of an Appendix by 
Einstein himself dealing with the Cosmological pro- 
blem It IS a concise but well connected exposition 
of the nonstatic solution of the gravitational equations 
and Its cosmological interpretation Emstein rejects 
the cosmological X-term m the equation which he 
himself introduced at a time when the n'bnstatic '-olu- 
tion was not known and advocates the adoption of an 
isotropic model of the universe with vanishing 
spatial curvature in the present state of our know- 


ledge of the distribution of matter In space furnished 
by Astronomy This small book will undoubtedly be 
read with great pleasure by every lover of Relativity 



Timber, its Structure and Piroperties — By H E 

Desch, B Sc , M A , D Phil , F S I Published 
by MacMillan & Co Ltd , St Martin’s Street, 
London, 1947 Second Edition Pp i to xxn-t- 
299 Price 18 fh net 

Wood has been the most popular household and 
building material from early times but no serious 
attempt was made to study it scientifically till its 
importance was realised during World War I Soon 
after, laboratories were established and research work 
was undertaken on various aspects of this raw mate- 
rial m different countries especially in U S A , 
Canada, India, England, Australia and Malaya 

In 1938, Dr Desch, jiresented in a concise form 
available technical information concerning timber, 
its structure, and properties, and the book was of 
great help to the students as well as to the timber 
trade as it filled a gap in the literature on timber 
Since then the subject has made further progress 
particularly during the stress of world War II, and 
Dr Desch has got to be congratulated for bringing 
out a second and revised edition of this book soon 
after his release from Japanese captivity 

Running into 299 pages as against 169 of the first 
edition the scope of the book has been enlarged by 
adding considerable new material m different 
chapters Part III dealing with the properties of 
wood, and part IV on considerations influencing the 
utilization of the wood have received special atten- 
tion of the author New features of the book are 
the addition of chapter XIV concerning wood as an 
engineering material and an appendix II giving a 
list of more common tree genera, and the families to 
wjiich they belong Selected bibliography in the 
end arranged chapterwise also forms a welcome 
addition 

The book is divided into four parts and contains 
in all fourteen chapters Part I is concerned more 
with the fundamentals of wood anatomy outlining 
the structural and functional organisation of the tree, 
development and composition of wood, fine struc- 
ture of the plant cell wall, and characteristic features 
of tissue system as seen under the microscope in soft- 
woods (coniferous) and hardwoods (dicotyledonous) 
>I»art n deals with the practical aspects of the timber 
utllizabon and here details of g^oss anatomical 
features which are readily visible to the nak^ eye 
have been explained These include sapwood and 
heartwood, growth rings or l 83 rers, compression and 
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tension wood, grain and texture, figure in wood, 
colour, odour and taste, irritants and lustre All 
these factors not only determine the usefulness of 
the timber to man -but some are of great help m 
assessing the quality of tunber as well This is 
followed by a chapter on the identification of timber 
which has been enlarged by incorporating the card 
sorting method of identifying timbers as developed 
by Clarke, Phillips, Dadswell and Eckersley 

Part III deals with the properties of wood and 
naturally here the author has thought ht to add some 
of the recent researches with special bearing on the 
influence of micro-structure of cell walls, moisture 
and defects on the strength properties of timher 
Moreover the potentialities of stress grading in more 
economic use of the wood have been indicated 
Other chapters include as before density, moisture, 
and conductivity and heat values of wood, the last 
one having a new paragraph on the energy value of 
wood m Internal Combustion Engines 

Part IV has also been greati> improved as it 
deals with various piactieal considerations which in- 
fluence the efficient utilization of wood Under 
seasoning, new sections on chemical seasoning and 
drying of wood edectneally have been added 
Similarly, chapters on defects, preservation, and 
grading of timber have been improved by adding ui)- 
to-date researches carried out m different laboratories 
The value of the book has been enhanced by the 


addition of a new chapter on wood as an engineering 
material including sections on timber connectors and 
adhesives 

The book is liberally illustrated and contains one 
hundred photographs and text-figures Among new 
additions are some more photo-micrographs of wood 
sections and a number of new photographs of timber 
testing machines as well as of test specimens of w'ood 
showing different types of failures The frontispiece 
has baen replaced by a series of photographs explain- 
ing the natures of area and linear magnification 

Timber is a national asset and no country can 
ifford ito neglect its study It is probably hardlv 
realised in this country that during wartime, wood 
has been used in all conceivable ways -Being a bio- 
logical product, its actual performance is sometimes 
variable as compared with steel This necessitates 
intensive research, and in India where there are 
thousands of wood available m different provinces, 
this IS all the more imperative The book under re- 
view should have a wider appeal m this country m 
view of the growing industrialisation m the wake 
of freedom Our universities and industrialists should 
do well to foster both fundamental and applied re- 
search on timber so as to harness one of our most 
important raw products to the best advantage of the 
nation 

S S G 
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NUTRITIVE VALUE OF VANASPATJS-2 

In view of the paucity of accurate information 
on the influence of vegetable oils and vanaspatis on 
the utilization oi calcium and phosphorus, an investi- 
gation was undertaken to study the effect of a few 
vegetable oils and some of the commonly available 
vanaspatis manufactured from tb^se oils, on calcium 
and phosphorus — the two important bone forming 
elements 

The experimental procedure adopted in this in- 
vestigation was the same as followed by Kehar and 
Chanda* for studying the effect of vegetable oils and 
vanaspatis on protein metabolism "The average re- 
sults obtained on six animals of each group are given 
m Table 1, cow ghee group was used as a positive 
control and fat free group «s a negative control 

5 


Fat Free 
Cow ghfe 

Gronndnut oil (raw) 
Gronndant oil (refined) 
Dalda Vana»pati (m p 36°C) 
Dalda (m p 40-42®C) 

. First Quality (m p 4(M2®C) 
Til oil fraw) 

Tiloil (refined) 

Temple (m p 4l-43°C) 
Rijhans (mp 42«C) 
Cottonseed ofl (raw) 
Cottonseed oil (refined) 
Binanla (mp 37-40°C) 

(m p 41®C) 


Per cent 
absorption of 
Calcinm 


Percent 
absorption of 
Phosphorus 
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It will be observed that the absorption of calcium 
and phosphorus is extremely poor on fat-free diet 
The addition of fat, to a fat-free diet, however, raises 
the percentage absorption The degree of improve- 
ment seems to depend on the nature of fat 

If the percentage absorption of calcium and 
phosphorus of vegetable oils and vanaspati groups are 
compared with cow ghee group, it will be observed 
that the calcium utilization was decreased by 9-27 
per cent m the oil groups and 20-44 per cent;,m the 
vanaspati groups Phosphorus utilization was 
decreased by 16-37 per cent in the oil and 23-51 jier- 
cent in the vanaspati groups respectively, ^ com- 
pared to cow ghee Datta' reported that calcium 
absorption is 14 per cent less on diets containing 
vanaspatis when coii|ipared to butter fat 

If the mineral absorption of vanaspati groups is 
compared with corresponding oils, there is always 
found a decreased utilization in the vanasjiati groups 
The effect of supplementing synthetic B-vitanuns 
was studied m the two groups of rats receiving raw 
groundnut oil and vanaspati (m p 36°C) is rei»orted 
earlier * Results of supplementation are given in 
Table 2 


TABLE n 


Groups £f rats 


Per cent 
absorption of 


Per cent 
absorption 
of P 


Groundnut oil raw and B- 
vitamms 47 

Dalda Vanaspati (ni p 3e“C) 
and B-vitamins 45 


It would be observed that the cakium absorp- 
tion was raised by 18 and 15 per cent and phos])horus 
absorption by 8 and 16 per cent in the supplemented 
oil and vanaspati groups respectively 

Details will be shortly published elsewhere 

• N D Ksuar 

R Chanda 

Animal Nutrition Section, 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 

Izatnagar, 20-3-1948 

‘ Datta, N C , Sciencz and Cmtuae, 10. 390, 194^ 

’ Kehar, N D & Chanda, R , Science and CuiruuE, 13 
426, 1948 


FRONTS IN SOUTH-WEST MONSOON DEPRESSIONS 

In an earlier note the authors* discussed the 
existence of fronts in Post-monsoon stortfis 

Two storms, one of them crossing coast about 
80 miles to the north of Madras and the other 160 


miles to the south, of Madras, were studied with the 
help of upper air temperature and humidity data 
and upper wind data at Madras Upper wmd data 
at other stations m the region was also studied It 
was found that the temperature and humidity con- 
ditions remained practically uniform and that no 
evidence of any front with temperature and humidity 
contrasts could be found upto 5 km in either of the 
storms The storms were fully developed and it was 
concluded that there were no fronts within two 
hundred miles of the centre of developed storms 
But whether there were fronts during the formation 
stage and later could not be answered, and m order 
to determine thij monsoon depression in the first 
w'eek of July 1945 was examined The depression 
developed m the northw'est Bay of Bengal and almost 
daily radiosonde observations round the area, from 
Vizagapatam, Cuttack, Calcutta, Chittagong and 
Akvab, were available 

Conditions were markedly unsettled in the north- 
east angle of the Bay of Bengal on the morning of 
30th June 1945 It developed into a depression at 
20°N and 88J4®E bv the morning of 1st July 1945 
and there was a cyclonic storm at 0230 GMT of 
2nd July 1945 centred at and 87j4®E It 

crossed coast near Balasore about 0530 G M T of 
2nd July and later followed a WNWly course 

Vertical cross sections throirgh Vizagapatam, 
Cuttack, Calcutta, Chittagong and Akyab, and time 
altitude cross sections for all the stations were pre- 
pared 

On the 29th July, between 950 and 650 mbs 
there was a gradual increase of temperature from 
Calcutta to Vizagapatam (through Cuttack), Vizaga- 
pdtam being about 2°Q. to 6°C warmer than Calcutta 
By 30th Vizagapatam and Calcutta bad nearly the 
same temperature and Cuttack was cooler than either 
by about 2®C The air at Akyab was colder by about 
5® below 800 mbs on 29th and upto 700 mbs on the 
next day 

On 1st July at the tune of the ascents the 
depression was deep and 200 miles east of Cuttack, 
the place having recorded four inches of raih between 
0230 and 1130 G M T that day, and recorded another 
three inches of ram by 0230 G M T of the next day 
Cuttack ascent made at 13 GMT was thus repre- 
sentative of the heavy rainfall conditions in the south- 
west sector of the monsoon depressions Compared 
to the previous day, temperatures at Cuttack rose 
between 950 and 300 mbs presiunably because of 
the release of large amount of latent heat of con- 
densation The rise of temperature was only 1®C 
at 950 mbs but increased steadily with height and 
was 5®C above 650 mbs Cuttack was warmer than 
Vigagapatam above 900 mbs bv at least 2®C , the 
difference being 5®C at some levels Cuttack was 
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also warmer by 2®C to 50° than Calcutta, Chittagong 
or Akyab between 900 and 700 mbs , but aloft tem- 
peratures were nearly the same The colder airmass 
at Akyab was still present below 700 mbs though 
It was getting warmer 

By 2nd evening the depression was 120 miles 
north of Cuttack Rainfall had ceased over Cuttack 
area Temperatures fell from 1st to 2iid at Cuttack 
below 700 mbs but rose aloft upto 400 mbs At 450 
mbs the rise was 4°C Thus below 700 mbs the 
highest temperatures at Cuttack were attained on 1st ' 
while between 700 and 400 mbs they were reached 
6n 2nd Temperatures fell at Calcutta by about 5°L 
below 700 mbs from 1st to 2nd The winds also 
changed from ENE on 1st to SSE on 2nd It would 
appear that the air over Akyab below 700 miles on 
30th June appeared over Calcutta on 2nd July At 
Chittagong also there was a fall of 1°C to 2°C between 
950 and 850 mbs from 1st to 2ud At Akyab, how- 
ever, the temperature rose and the colder airmass 
was not distinguishable On 2nd air over Cuttack 
continued to be warmer than that at Vizagapatam by 
about 3°C 

On 29th and 30th there was very little tempera 
ture gradient between Calcutta and Vizagapatam and 
there was no evidence of any front with temperature 
contrasts The rise m temperature over cuttack on 
1st was due to the heavy rainfall and these higher 
temperatures continued on the 2nd and there was no 
evidence of any front also on these days Akyab 
had showed a colder airmass on 29th at lower levels 
which reached Calcutta on 2nd, but from the 
synoptic charts it appears that this air could not have 
reached the region of the depression and played any 
part during its formation and probably also later 
Thus there is no evidence of any front with tempera- 
ture contrast either during the formation stage of the 
depression or later when it developed into a storm 

As the temperatures were highest in the zone of 
heavy rainfall and decreased to the north and east, 
the heavy rain cannot be due to the upglide of the 
air from the north and east 

The warm air at Cuttack and Vizagapatam on 
29th seems to be of subsided origin Akyab also 
showed subsided air on 28th 

Details will be published elsewhere 

S K Pramanik 
Y. P Rao 

The Observatory, * 

Eodi Road, New Delhi, 

30-3-1948 

' Pramanik and Rao, Schnc* and Cuiiurs, 13, 36, iW 


BIOLOGICAL AVAILABILITY OF FATTY ACID 
MONOESTER OF 1 ASCORBIC ACID 

Th 8 use of 1 -ascorbic acid as an antioxidant 
for oils and fats whether alone or m combination 
with other antioxidants has been demonstrated by 
many workers ‘ But the insolubility of 1 -ascorbic 
acid in dry fat, limits its effectiveness as antioxidants 
for fats and oils The fact that esterification of 
1 -ascorbic acid with higher fatty acids like palmitic, 
stearic etc , renders it fat soluble, and makes its 
incorporation as such much easier Now the 
structure to which the antiscorbutic action of the 
vitamin is attributed might also be affected by the 
process of esterification It is, therefore, desirable 
to investigate as to the degree of activity retamed 
by these esters Tlus can very well be tested by 
the biological assay of the fatty acid esters of 1- 
ascorbic acid with guinea-pigs 

Normal healthy and male guinea-pigs (body 
wt 250-300 gm) were divided into 5 different groups , 
these were maintained on the following diet con- 
sisting of crushed barley — 64 parts, crushed gram — 20 
parts, casein— 12 parts, cod liver oil — 2 c ff", and 
water to drink ad lib When the animals just began 
to show a steep fall m body weight (after 20-24 days) 
the first group of animals was given per animal 0 5 
gm of synthetic 1 -ascorbic acid The 2nd, 3rd and 
4th group of animals were given an amount of the 
different esters containing 0 5 mg equivalent of m- 
dophenol reducing substances as supplements to the 
above basal diet The fifth group was used as control 
to which no supplement was added to the scorbutic 
diet The supplement w'as continued for two weeks 
when I the animals showed steady and proportionate 
increase in body-weight The results of the biologi- 
cal assay are given in Table I 


table I 
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It will appear from the results in Table I that 
the anti-scorbutic action of 1 -ascorbic acid is not 
significantly affected, by the esterification of the 
vitamin The biological utilisation of the fatty acid 
monoesters of 1 -ascorbic acid being fairly comparable 
to that of 1 -ascorbic aad, it may prove advantageous 
m certain vitamin preparations to use this fat soluble 
form of the vitamin 

Our thanks are due to Dr S C Ray, for his 
kmd interest and help in this work 

M Goswami 
S Mukkrji 
S N Ray 

Dept of Applied Chemistry, 

University College of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta, 26-4-1948 

’ Golnmbic C & MattiU, II A , / Ant Chem Soc , 63, 
1279-80, 1941, Calkms, V P & Mattill, H A, / Am 
Chem Soc ,'66 239-42, 1944, Hokherji, S & Goswami, 
M . ; Ind Chem Soc , 24, 239-48, 1947 


CHEMICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE BARK OF 
PRUNUS ACUMINAPA 

Thb bark of Prunus puddum has been investi 
gated in this laboratory and three crystalline com 
pounds have been isolated from it, e g , (1) a flavone 
(Puddumetin), (2) isoflavone (Pruna&etm), and (3) a 
flavanone (Sakuranetm)” ” ’ In view of this inte- 
resting result, a systematic chemical investigatilan of 
the different species of Prunus available m India has 
been undertaken 

A colourless crystalline compound (m p 250-51°) 
has been isolated from the bark of Prunus acumtnala, 
collected from the district of Darjeeling 

The air-dried powdered bark of Prunus acuminata 
was extracted with ether for 18 hours The dark 
reddish green oil, obtained after removing ethei , was 
washed with petroleum ether (b p 40-60°) thricc 
when solid separated |The solid was collected and 
repeatedly extracted with boiling rectified spirit and 
filtered The filtrate, on standmg, deposited crystals 
which were further purified by repeated crystalliza- 
tion from glacial acetic acid (4 tunes) and eth>l 
acetate (6 tunes), colourless needles, m p 250-51° 
Yield 03 per cent It distilled at 190-200°/0 1 mm 
The pure sample was dried over PjO* in vacuum 
at 150-60° for 4 hours and was then analyzed (Found 
C, 82 52, H, 1148 C„H,,0 requires C, 82 89, 

H 1 1 84 pier cerft ) 


It forms beautiful needle shaped crystals under 
microscope It is insoluble in ether, water and 
caustic alkali, sparingly soluble in methyl and ethyl 
alcohols, but readily soluble in benzene and chloro- 
form, warm ethyl acetate and warm glacial acebc 
acid 

It docs not respond to ferric chloride reaction, 
but responds to Uiebermann-Burchard reaction,* 
Salkowski reaction* and Rosenheim test * 

Further work is in progress 

D Chakravarti 
N KtJNDU 

Chemical laboratory. 

University College of Science & Technology, 
Calcutta, 10-5-1948 

‘ Chakravarti and Ghosh — Scisnce and Culiuk*. 8 463. 

1942-43 

• Chakravarti and Bhar— SciKvce and Cuctuks, 8, 498. 

1942-43, J Ind Chem Soc, 22, 301, 1945 

• Kundu, Ghosh and Chakravarti—; Ind Chem ,Soc 

(Paper communicated) 

' Liebermann— Bar, 18, 1803, 1885 
•Salkowski—/ Physiol Chem, 57, 623, 1908 

• Rosenheim— BiecHnw / , 23, 47, 1929 


NEW SULPHA COMPOUND 6257 FOR CHOLERA 
INFECTION 

II has been recently noted by Bhatnagar' et al 
that 2 molecules of 2-p-amino-benzene sulphonamido- 
thiazole and three molecules of formaldehyde react 
to form a compound C,iH„0,N.S« (constitution not 
ascribed), effective against human Cholera mfection 
Sulfathiazole is known to exert a bacteriostatic action 
against K Cholerae but this chemotherapeutic acti- 
vity IS lowered by the presence of a trace of p- 
ammobenzoic acid (0 05 iig per c c ) In this respect 
''marfanil” (p-ammo-methyl benzene sulphonamide) 
has been found by Basu et aP to be active in mhlblt- 
ing the growth of V Cholerae even m presence of 
p-ammobenzoic acid at a concentration as high as 
20 pg per c c 

Work in this direction is being followed m this 
laboratory and it majAbe recorded here that the com- 
pound that has been recently described by Bhatnagar 
may also be produced by reacting sulfathiazole with 
hexamine The product is isolated in fine crystalline 
form melting with decomposition at 276-278°C 
From all its chemical characteristics and from the 
general behaviour of sulfathiazole {c f , Shepherd*) 
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the structure of the compound, “6257” can 
represented by the form (I) 


HO CHj, NH C»H4 bO.iN - 


HO CH, NH C,H, SO.N- 


S CH 

I II 

C CH 
N 

I 

CHa 

1 

N 

C CII 

I II 

S-CH 


lie 


(I) 

Details of the work arc being published elsewhere 
U P Basu 

Bengal Imnmmly Research Institute, 

Calcutta, 14-5-1948 

‘ Bhatnagar, 1 ernandes, de Sa and Dnekar, Nature, 161 

’ Basil, Stn Onpla an<l hikder, Science and Culture, 10, 262, 
1945 

’ hhepherd et at, } Amei Chem Soe , S4, 2532, 1942 


EVIDENCES OF PLEISTOCENE GLACIATION IN THE 
EASTERN HIMALAYAS 

Work on Pleistocene glaciation m the Hima- 
layas has been done by De Terra and Paterson,' who 
made a thorough study of the last Ice-Age in 
Kashmir, no work on glaciation in the eastern 
Himalayas has so far been done 

While studying the soil development on the 
foothills and the sub-montane zone of Darjeeling and 
Bhutan Himalayas in the Westerii-Duars the author 
traced a magnificent ‘boulder platform’, about 24 
miles from west to east between the rivers Chel and 
Daina, and about 5-7 miles from the base of the 
Himalayan front-ranges in the north to the flat mono- 
tonous plains in the south Being dissected by the 
major rivers Neora, Murti-Jaldhaka, Daina and other 
minor ones the platform stands as a series of tongues 
encroaching upon the plain Its elevation is about 
1200 ft near the base of the Himalayas and is about 
a hundred feet at its southern extremity where it 
ends most abruptly as a hne of cliff running west to 
east, often deeply cut by ravines, as between Neora 
and Jaldhaka West of Neora and, of Daina the 
boulder formation termmates m a senes of low swells 
of clay, gravels and boulders, conspicuously distinct 
from the sandy plains beyond This extensive 


boulder bed was examined at 14-15 different places 
near deeply cut ravines and was found to be solely 
of bouldeis, large and small, all unassorted in a 
matrix of clay and silt, the soil samples showing a 
very high p c of clay (30-40 p c ) together with a 
high proportion of sands and rock particles 

Mallet* noticed these beds as an ‘enormous recent 
boulder deposits’ becoming finer and graduating into 
the ordinary alluvium of the plain to the south, tj^n- 
fying ordinary gravel-drifts or fluviatiles deposits 
But these beds do not get appreciably fnier and cer- 
tainly do not graduate, either topographically or 
tcxturallv into the alluvial plain of the south, as is 
evidenced by 'the occurrence ot quite large and small 
boulders stuck m a clayey matrix at the southern 
f ices of the cliffs and in the predominance of boulders 
of considerable si/e, strewn beyond the southern 
cliff-edges, especially in the present stream beds 
This unassorted fabric of these deposits strongly 
simulates the ‘tin fabric’ texture and is undoubtedly 
of glacial origin 

Godwin-Austin* noticed this gigantic boulder- 
clay formation with a ‘very sudden termination of 
these gravels and clays^ in a more or less abrupt scarp 
running east and west’ as also ‘m a low' scarp of sand 
and gravel’ overlooking the dead level of the plain 
He also noticed hke the present author large boulders, 
one was of 10 ft diameter, at the foot of the boulder- 
cliffs and on the stream beds far removed from the 
lulls, ‘requiring the existence of more than the ordi- 
nary transporting power of the moving water’ The 
examiuation of rock samples from the entire depth 
of these beds and from all over the area reveals that 
the entire boulder platform is formed by gneissose 
and schistose rocks, evidently transported from the 
Bhutan and Darjeeling gneissic rock areas, more than 
10 miles beyond the Daling slate and Tertiary sand- 
stone belts which abut on the boulder beds here 
Absence of Daliiig slates and Tertiary sandstones is 
an important feature m these deposits This process 
of transport of such a prolific amount of gneissose 
locks from such a long distance beyond the Dating 
front-ranges provides strong evidence m support of 
the glacial origin of these beds 

The geoinorphic evidences, are no less conspicu- 
ous In the Neora-Jaldhaka section there is a sharp 
break m the gradient of the platform where a senes 
of isolated, elongated, knoblike hillock, of altitude 
1100 — 1200 ft and running from west to east in an 
arc suddenly drops down to about 900 ft in their 
southern face, thus giving a terraced appearance 
These elongated knoblike hillocks, formed of the 
same unassorted boulders and clay, appeared to rafe 
as nothing but a senes of ‘drumlins’, probably formed 
at the time of recession of a glacial lobe during the 
last Pleistocene Ice Age The general level of the 
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boulder bed, under a thick s>oil and jungle cover, is 
extremely hmnmocky, strongly resembling the 
maraintc ‘kettle and pond topography’ of glacial 
origin In addition, paired 3-level terraces were 
noticed to have developed in all the large and small 
rivers and streams that run through the aiea 

The geomorphic and the petrographic evidences 
adduced here strongly suggest that the ‘boulder plat- 
form’ represents the marginal depositions of a re- 
treating glacial lobe from over the Himalayas and 
the ‘drumlin-line’ may be relegated to a pause in its 
slow recession and the paired terraces to a series of 
rejuvenation m the post-glacial drainage channels 
Further work on the fabric of the till, pttrolog> 
of rocks and geomorphology of the area is m progress 
which IS expected to throw more light on the 
problem 

The author is indebted to Prof S Roy of the 
Geology Department, Presidency College, Calcutta 
for lus keen interest and help during the progress m 
the field work 

Nisith R Kar 

Dept of Geology aud Geography , 

Presidency College, Calcutta 
15 5-1948 

‘ Lie Terra, H and Paterson, T T , ‘Studies on the Ice Age 
m India and associated human Cultures’, Carnegie Inst 
IVashmgton, 1939 

• Mallet, t R , Mem G S I , II, 1874 

* (jodwin Austin, H H, Journ Asiatic Soc Bengal, 37, 

117, 1866 


A PLEA FOR A SURVEY OF INDIAN FUNGI IN 
SEARCH OF ANTIBIOTICS 

Thk discovery, by a happy accident, of penicillin 
by Prof Fleming is one of the most outstanding 
events of recent tunes and has led, m the jx)st-yrar 
period, scientists in all progressive countries em- 
barking on a systematic hunt for antibacterial activity 
among different kinds of micro-organisms Without 
doubt penicillm still leads, although a number of pro- 
mising substances of therapeutic value have already 
been discovered 

In Government-sponsored investigations earned 
out m the United Kingdom, about 800 species of fungi 
of different groups have been tested for antibacterial 
activity by Wilkins and his collaborator ‘ Similar 
tests have been earned out in the U S A by Robbins, 
Hervty and their associates* for about 1000 fungi, 
of which about 800 belong to the Basidiomycetes 
(w(^-destroymg higher fungi) In the course of a 


talk with Dr Robbins (Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden) in April 1948, the wnter learnt that 
investigation of additional 1000 Basidiomycetes had 
been completed, and the restflts are now awaiting 
publication In Australia too, 200 mushrooms have 
been tested for antibacterial potency by Atkinson ’ 
While so tremendous an amount of survey work 
IS going on abroad, the position in India is dis- 
tressingly poor, despite a rich and varied tungal flora 
that India has The writer, a solitary worker in tMs 
field m India, and working for the last four years 
at only one species of Basidiomycetes, e g , Poly- 
slictus sanguineus,* discovered a therapeutic sub- 
stance of great value against, among others, an essen- 
tially tropical and widespread disease, namely, 
typhoid The work of purification of this crude sub- 
stance and of isolation of the active principle is now 
being carried out with the active co-operation of 
American chemists India is a poor country, as re- 
gards both men and material, and can hardly be 
expected to come up to American or British levels 
of industry m this held , yet, we would urge the 
Government of India to make at least a modest but 
immediate beginning with this very important work 
of exploration of our Indian fungi ani their anti- 
biotic possibilities 

S R Bosk 

Botanical Laboratory, 

R G Kar (Carmichael) Medical College, 

Calcutta, 24-5-1948 

■ WilkiBs, W H , Brit J Expt Pathology, Z8, 416-417, 
1947 

• Robbtaa, W J , Hervey, A el al, Bull Torrey Bot Club, 
72, 165-190, 1945, Hervey, A, Ibtd, 74, 476-503, 1947 
’ Atkinsoa, Nancy, Austral J Exp Biol 169, 1946 (Also 
see SciSNCK and CoWURE, July, 1947, p 33) 

‘ Bose, t> R , Nature. 158. 292, 1946 


DA JURA MSfEL h AND D PASTUOSA h 

Daiura Pastuosa L and D Metel L have been 
much misunderstood m the Indian Floras Too much 
importance has been given to the colour variation m 
their flowers Lmnaeus himself did not attach much 
value to this character, for he included the Indian 
Daturas with white and purple flowers, with sing le, 
double and treble flowers in one broadly recogniz- 
able species * Clarke's mterpretation of them and his 
synonymy have added to, rather than cleared this 
ambigmty of these species Many Indian authOTS 
have adopted more pr less Clarke’s species and 
varieties, but Clarke’s D Pastuosa and D Pastuosa 
var alba are hardly worth separation from D Metel 
L , considering the nature of the leaves, mdumentom,' 
coloration of corollas and the number of coroUine 
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teeth, as these points of difference have been found 
to be common to both, in a greater or less degree 
Clarke quotes Botanical Magazine, t 1440, (1809) 
under D Meld L and states that the corolla limb 
IS 10 toothed But more than 5 teeth cannot be seen 
m this picture Probably the folds between the teeth 
have been mistaken for teeth 

Linnaeus differentiated D Fastuosa* from D 
Melel‘ on the tuberculate nature of the thorns on 
the fruit After a thorough examination of the her 
barium sheets at Stbpur and at the School of Trojn- 
cal Medicine, Calcutta and the literature on Datura, 
the author has arrived at the conclusion that D Mild 
L being the oldest, should be the only valid species, 
and that D Fastuosa of Linnaeus and of other authors 
should be treated merely as a variety, namelv, 7) 
Meld L var Fastuosa (L ) Narayanaswauii Comb 
Nov distinguished from the type in havi|ig bluntish, 
fewer, shorter and stouter spinv covering on the fruit 
ind with both white and purple, as well as single, 
double and treble flowers These varietal characters 
should not be considered enough either for s)>ecific 
or varietal separation 

V Naravanaswami 

Botanical Suivey of In^ia, 

Royal Botanic Garden, 

Sibpur, 4-6-1948 

‘ “Hortus Cliffortiaiius So, sp 2 , ed 1737 
* "Svstuiii." e<l 10>, 932, 17S9 
’ “Species I'lantarum”, ert 1, 179, 1753 


DISCHARGE MECHANISM IN AN OZONIZER 

In a previous communication' it w’as shown that 
the so-called "light effect”* as first observed 1>\ 
Joshi, IS closely associated with the characteristic 
peculiarities of the o/onirer discharge and that to 
understand the former it is essential to first under 
stand the latter 

The characteristic fiecuharities of tlic ozoni/er 
discharge arise out of the fact that the electrixlcs 
which lead the currents m and out of the Annular 
discharge space are made of insulators (glass; and 
not of conductors (metal) as m an ordinary djschargc 
tube The essential features of the discharge, as arc 
determmative of the "light effect”, during each cvcle 
of the applied exciting voltage (a c seteral kilovolts), 
are as follows 

There is at first a discharger— an electrical break- 
down (lofliaation) of the containing gas , this is 

•The “light effect*’ consists of a sharp decrease in the 
discharge current when an oronizer tube in operation » 
flooded with lig^t 


followed by deposition of surface charges on the 
glass walls which stops the discharge , this is finally 
followed by a senes of discharges due to the neutra- 
lization of the surface charges by a series of isolated 
sparks That the discharge phenomenon consists, 
in the mam, of this sequence of events m each cycle 
was verified bv recording the time variation of the 
discharge current with a cathode-rav oscillograph 
It was found, however, that the nature of the applied 
voltage (sinusoidal rise and fall) is such that com- 
plicating side effects are produced which, not in- 
frequently, masked the essential sequence of events 
It was therefore thought that i clearer picture of the 
essential phenomena would be obtained if, nstead of 
ac voltage, sharp voltage pulses, at 'intervals long 
compared with the duration of each pulse, were used 
for exciting the o/oni/er In that ease the surface 
charges produced as a lesult of the discharge bv the 
voltage pulses would act in a field free space for a 
longer interval and show their effects clearlv 

The pulses wore produced in the following way 
R idio frequency pulses as used for ionospheric ex 
ploration Were picked up and rectified b\ using a 
mutable circuit The output voltage was made free 
from the radio-frequcncv by a filter and then applied 
to the tw’o terminals of the ozonirer tube The dimen 
Sion, of the o/oni/ci and its other characteristics are 
given below 

Radius of the inner electrode — 4 mm 
Radius of the outer electrode — 10 mm 
Length of the tube — 15 cm 
Magnitude of th^ voltage pulse— 2500 volts 
Circuit resistance — 50,000 ohms 

Typical oscillographic records of the discharge 
current are showm in Fig 1 It will be noticed that 




Fig 1 

(«) (b) 

111 Fig l(al there are only the external voltage imlscs 
at right angles to the time base This is the case 
when the pressure is high and there is no discharge 
When the pressure is graduallj decreased, discharge 
suddenly starts and now two phenomena are observed. 
Firstly, the pulses apiaear to be lengthened and 
seclmdfy a large number of closely packed pulses 
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appear between the externally applied voltage pulses 
[Fig l(b)J The interpretation of these records accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the discharge mechanism is 
simple The lengthening of the pulses is due to the 
superpositioii on the same of the lomzatiou current 
produced by the electrical breakdown of the gas 
The ionization cm rent is, however, transient because 
the electrons and ions produced are stopped by the 
glass walls as they are urged towards the same by 
the field of the applied voltage As a matter of fact 
they are deposited on the walls as surface ehaiges 
The closely packed pulses arc the discharge currents 
clue to the neutralization of the surface charges bv 
a series of isolated sp-irks This discharge, as ex- 
pected, occurs 111 the interval between two i]>|>hed 
voltage pulses when there is no external field It 
is also to hi noted that the neutrali/ing pulses arc 
produced in the opjiosite direction to the applied 
pulses This IS as it should be, because the surface 
charges on the glass walls of the discharge lube pio- 
duee field in the sense opposite to that ot the applied 
voltage pulse 

The discharge meclianism in an ozoni/er based 
on the above liyiiotliesis, as also the origin of the 
light effect are discussed in detail in a paper to lie 
shortly published m the Jomnal of tfu Indian t/uiiii- 
cal Society 

We arc grateful to Prof b K Mitia for his kind 
interest m the work 

(Miss) N Ghosh 
S Ueb 

Wireless Laboratory, 

University College of Science & Tcchiiologv , 

92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
4-6-1948 

' Deb, S and Gliosli Nilinia (Mish) ScifNci and Cm ruKE, 
12 17 1946-47 


STUDY OF FRIEDEL CRAFT S REACTION INVOLVING 
UNSATURATED KETONES 

With a view to study the nature of the linkage 
in the Fnedcl-Crafts reaction with a.fi Unsaturated 
Ketones* we have carried out the following experi- 
ments, as a result of which the synthesis of b-(p- 
Methoxyphenyl)-2-mttliyl cyclohexanone has been 
achieved Anisole w as condensed with Etliyl-2- 
methyl-A* cyclohe\anone-2-carboxylatc* in presence 
of anhydrous Aluminium chloride and dry HCl gas at 
— 5°, to neld 5-(p-Metlioxyphenyl)-2-Mtthyl-c\elo- 
hexanone-2-carboxylate, (I), bp 204°-205®/5 mm 


(Found C, 70 89 , H, 7 98 , C^H^O* requite^ C, 
70 35 , H, 7 58 per cent) 



CH,(’ 

(I) (II) (III) 


This Keto-iister (I) was then hydrolysed with 
aqueous caustic potash to yield (II), b p 165® — 170®/4 
mm (Found C. 76 41 , H, 8 15 , CmH^O, requires C, 
77 06, H, 8 25 per cent) (Oxiine mp 173®) The 
Ketone (II) was then reduced to the secondary alcohol 
In sodium /and alcohol and the crude alcohol thus 
obtained was dehydrated with KHSO, to yield the 
I iisaturated compound, hp 135®/4 mm Tins on 
sulphur dehydrogenation at 220®— 240® yielded a 
white solid compound (III) which on purification b\ 
crystallization from Petroleum ether (bp 60°— 80°), 
high vacuum sublimation and further crystallizations 
from Petroleimi ether (h p 60® — 80®) melted at 1 10® 
This showed no depression f in melting point w’hcn 
mixed wrth an authentic sample of 4-nietho\y 4'- 
methyl-diphenvl m p 110®, prepared as follows 
The Grignard complex of p-bromanisole was le- 
acted with p-methyl-cyclohexanoue to yield 4-(p- 
Methoxyplienyl)-l-methyl-eyclohex-4-ene, m p 72® 
(Found C. 83 24, H, 9 17, C,,H„0 requires C. 
83 16 , H, 8 91 per cent), which on sulphur dehydro- 
generation at 220® — 240® furnished 4-methoxv-4'- 
methyl-diphenyl mp 1 10°* (Found C, 84 14, H, 
7 49 , requires C, 84 84 , H, 7 67 per cent) 

The above series of experiments 'show clearly that 
linkage in the Friedel-Crafts reaction takes place 
normally m the para position 

Our grateful thanks are due to Profs P C Mitter 
and D K Baiierjee for their advice and encoutage- 
ineiil during the course of this investigation Thanks 
are also due to the authonties of this College for 
giving Jhc necessary facilities to one of us (H N K) 
to work in the Organic. Research Laboratories 

. Hari Narayan Khastqir 

Bidyut Kamal Bhattacharyya 

Chemical Engineering Department, 

College of Engineering & Technology, Bengal 
7-6-1948 

’ Mukherjee and Bhattacliaryva, SCIENCB and CulIurs, 12 . 
410, 1947 

• Mitkheriee, Ibid , 8, 191, 1942 

* Cliatteriee, / Ind Chem 12, 691. 1935 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


O ECIiNTLY an important statement has been 

issued through the A P I on the creation of a 
new Department of Scientific Research under the 
Prime Minister (See p 66) The announcement is 
brief, and raises many questions on the reorganisation 
of the existing machinery for scientific and indus- 
trial research and development through governmental 
and non-govermnental agencies, as affected bv it In 
some ways it implements a portion of the recomnien 
dations put forward by Prof A V Hill in his report 
on ‘Scientific Research in India’ He visited this 
country in 1943 following an invitation from the 
Indian Government, and the above report was based 
upon his visit to most ot the research centres and 
discussion with scientists and leading scientific bodies 

In order to view the recent pronouncement m 
Its proper prospective it is necessar> to review the 
activities of the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (B S I R ) since its establishment in 1940 
and of the Council of SIR and its Governing Body 
which are functioaing since 1942 At the time of pub- 
lication of Hill’s report, ‘Sciknck and Cuiturf’ had 
published a series of articles m Vol X (1943), 
under the title, ‘Scientific Education and Reicaich 
in Relation to National Welfare’ The work of the 
C S I R upto the end of 1947 has recently been re- 
viewed in an interesting report by Dr Bhatnagar, 
the Director of SIR, and in the present article it is 
otir purpose also to discuss this report - We under- 
stand that the latter was compiled for the use of a 
Reviewing Committee, but we have no information 
on the terms of reference to this Committee, nor of 
the recommendations, if any, of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee on the report 

In 1946, in the U S A , a committee of the 
President’s Scientific Research Board, with Dr Steel- 
man as Chairman, was requested by Prfsident Truman 
to report on the 

''Federal research program, on non-Federal research 
development and training facilities, and on the mterrelaticai 
of Federal and non-Pederal research and development ” 


The Report under the title of ‘Science and 
Public Policy’ has recently been published m five 
liooklels, and contains recommendations for co- 
ordinating fedeial program for greater efficiency and 
other recoinniendations for more effective use of 
national scientific resources Some parts of this re- 
port protides a valuable background for the assess 
ment of the administrative policy of our C S I R 
There arc other portions of the Steelman report on 
'Manpower for Research’ which will be of much 
\aluc m otmiatmg the recommendation of our 
Scientific Manpower Committee, and will be the 
object of a future article 

The C S I R has been successively under the 
Department ^ of Industry, Supply, Planning and 
Research (now defunct), and after Independence, 
under the Ministry of Supply and Industries If we 
liave undei stood correctly the new Government 
circular, it now goes directly under one of the Prime 
Minister’s departments, viz , the newdy created 
Department of Scientific Research The two other 
parallel bodies viz The Indian Council of Agricul- 
tural Research, and the Indian Research Fund Asso- 
ciation (Medical) remains imdei the Ministries of Food 
md Agriculture, and of Public Health Iiach of 
them possess, like the C S I R , a registered Govern- 
ing Body with power to distribute funds received bv 
them from Government and from other sources for 
specific purposes, which include the maintenance of 
certain institutions, laboratories and the support of 
research through non-Govemmeutal agenaes The 
activities of the Council of %ien.tific and Industrial 
Research will be considered in detail here 

Administralion The activities of the Council are 
guided by two standing Advisory Boards, the Board 
of Scientific and Industrial Research and the Indus- 
trial Research Utilisation Committee, of which the 
former has more imiiortant functions of an advisorv 
iiatlcre viz , to tender advice on proposals 
(I) for instituting specific researches. 
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(2) from scitntifit institutions luihidnip univer- 
sities ^nfl departments of sueli institutions, 
111 the scientific study of }m)bleins affecting 
partieul ir tiade and industries, 

(f) for the establishment of research institutes, 
studentshiijs, scholarships and 
(4) for specific studies and surveys of indigen- 
ous resources etc 

The Board in discharging its respoiisibilitj for 
the “promotion, guidance and eo-ordmabon t>f 
Scientific and Industrial Research in India, rneluding 
the institution and financing of specific researches” is 
assisted bv Reseaich Committees, of which there are 
about 24 it present The research schemes from 
various scicntdie workers are serutmi/ed bv the 
Research Lommittees and then forwarded with their 
recommendations to Board of S I R The recommen- 
dations of this Board are placed before a Ooverniug 
Bod>, m w'hieh the administration of the Council 
of SIR IS vested The Governing Bodv takes 
decisions on matters of policy, recommends grants for 
various research schemes (with or without modifica- 
tions) The budget of the Council is subject to sanc- 
tion by the Government of India through the Ministry 
of Finance One of the Research Committees ‘on the 
Utilisation of Atomic Knergv’, was raised to the 
status of an independent Board directlv under the 
Council of S I R , m 1047 

Reseaich Laboiatories As a first step to the 
realisation of anothci of the important aims of the 
Board vtz , ‘the establishment, management, and 
mamttnanee of laboratories, workshops, institutes 
and organisations to further scientific and industrial 
research’, the laboratories and the staff of the Indus- 
trial Research Bureau at the Government Test House, 
Alipore, were placed under the Director SIR who set 
up his ))hysical and chemical laboratories for 
war work The were, since the entrj of 
Japan into the war, removed to Delhi uid housed 
in the buddings of the Umversitv With the esH- 
hlishnicnt of the Council of SIR in March 1042, the 
Director in addition to his other duties became the 
Seienlifit Adviser to the Government of India 
Gradiiallv with tlie expansion of the activities of the 
Council, the work and responsibilities of the Director 
increased correspondingly He has been relieved of 
direct charge of the Council Laboratories in Phvsics 
and Chemistry, which are now' placed under two 
acting Directors The handicap under which these 
laboratories had to work during the war his been re- 
ferred to m the report , 

"The mitml equipment of these laboratories, originally 
planned for the Industrial Research Bureau as an experi- 
mental measure, was found to be very limited, and no 
substantial expansion could be effected during the war 
VLirs, particularly since tlie Council took them over” 


These laboratories have done some useful war 
work, and their future relation to the contemplated 
National Laboratories is yet to be determined 
During this time the desire to emulate other advanced 
countries by establishment of National Laboratories 
for\ai)plied research and standardisation grew msis- 
teut amongst scientists, and were taken up by the 
authorities Tentative proposals and schemes, drawn 
up at the instigation of the C S 1 R , for five such 
National laboratories and Institutes viz Chemical, 
Physical, Mctallurgic-il Laboratories, Institute for 
Fuel Research, Glass and Ceramic Institute, were 
approved by the Government of India, and in 1944 
a eajutal grant of one crorc of nipees foi the establish 
meiif of these institutes were made, to be taken uj) 
ifter the termination of the war 

I'vidently it was not realised tlien, what the post 
war conditions would be both in this eountiy ard 
abroad, with its shortage of cajntal goods, machmcTy 
and scientific apparatus, and even of building mate- 
rials Austialmii scientists w'cre able to anticipate 
the eoniing of the war, and to realise the necessity 
for equipping their country with meteorologieal in- 
struments, so necessary for the successful starting of 
war industries Thev were able to obtain from the 
Government a grant of about X.80,000/- with which 
the more important instruments were purchased and 
landed m Australia just before the war broke out 
Under a wise national Government tlie plants started 
for manufacture of war materials in that country have 
resulted in the establishment of several important 
iron and steel industries 

Our decision to start such laboratories came at 
a very' unfavourable moment Plans for these pro- 
poscxl laboratories, and also of the buildings to house 
them, have been drawn bv the different Planning 
Committees entrusted with this work, and founda- 
tion stones of several of them hav^ been laid nearly 
a vear and half ago From this stage there has been 
a stand still m the progress of building construction 
till very rcecntlv Now the work of construction has 
been taken up in earnest in several jilaccs The 
appointment to the staff of the several laboratories 
were advertised nearly two years ago and some selec- 
tions, including those of two of the Directors, were 
made about a year and half ago Most of the 
appointees have been requested to continue m their 
present jobs, pending the ‘completion of the labora- 
tories Probably it would have been wiser to start 
with less grandiose schemes The possibility of start- 
ing some of the laboratories in temporary acco- 
modations, like those of the two Council laboratories 
m Delhi University bmldings, could have been ex- 
plored We itnder stand that a suggestion was once 
mooted, that the National Physical Laboratories 
might be temporarily housed in some of the Govern- 
ment Laboratories m Calcutta, like the Aliiwre Test 
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Houhe, the Telegraph Stores L,abarator> , the Mathc 
matical Instrument Department and in the Bengal 
Engineering College Some of the considerations 
that were put forward against the selection of 
Calcutta as the head quarter of the NPE, now hold 
equally well in the case of -Delhi Since August 1047 
Delhi has became a frontier town, from which when 
ever feasible ?niportaut Government laboratories 
should be removed to more central places where 
seientifie work could he earned out under quieter 
conditions,, 

Wc think that ihe Prune Minister has done i 
serviee to the country bv discouraging, the tendence 
lor migration to Delhi on the part of scientific labura 
tones and scientific survevs, m his address on the 
occasion of the Foundation stone laying cerenionv of 
the National Institute of Sciences We quite agree with 
him that the atmosphere of Delhi is not conducive 
to the growth of seientifie research, and the mistakes 
committed by the establishment ot certain national 
laboratories at Delhi should not be repeated 

Finance — The mam source of income of the 
L b I R IS the Government grant, but there are 
other sources of income which may in future be 
augmented In the Budget of the Council for 1947, 
the total receipts are estimated at Rs 1 18 62 lakhs, 

' w'hich includes Rs 39 39 lakhs, the unspent balance 
from last >tar, a lump sum grant of Rs 57 36 lakhs 
(Rs 30 00 lakhs non-recurring and Rs 27 36 lakhs 
recurring) The principal items of recurring expendi- 
ture include Rs 5 02 lakhs for the Council’s labora- 
tories, Rs 9 42 lakhs for grant m aid to Universities 
ind institutes, for research, Rs one lakh towards the 
expenditure of the various ad hoc Committees For 
the various national laboratories provision has been 
made for a cajutal expenditure of Rs 77 16 lakhs and 
of Rs 5 51 lakhs for estimated recurring expenditure 
It will be noticed that a total of Rs 14 14 lakhs were 
spent for research in the Council’s Delhi laboratories, 
md in non-Governinent institutions Considering that 
there are 24 Research Committees under the Board 
of SIR, the expenditure* of Rs 9 42 lakhs on the 
latter account cannot be considered at all excessive 
III fact, we would consider the amount as rather 
meagre, and it shows as nothing else does, that for 
some reason or other either, the Universities and 
other research institutes* are not showing much 
enthusiasm in availing themselves of the grants 
offered by the C S I R , or alternately the C S 
I R IS unable to provide funds for. them In neither 
way, do the figures entitle the C S I R to much 
credit 

We have no knowledge as to how* the Board bf 
Research on Atomic Energy will function under the 
new Department of Scientific Research, and what 
plans have been formulated for the work to be under- 


taken under tins Board, w hethei it will take the shape 
of a centralised Government station provided with 
large grants, undertaking work of a nature similar 
to that earned out m Harwell, Ivngland, or at Chalk 
River, Canada Alternately it m ly bo decided that 
the time IS not yet ripe for the starting of a central 
Government station for utilisation ot Atomic Energy , 
ind for the piesent intensive work on the chemical, 
physical, metallurgical and engineering problems, 
issociatcd w itli the eonsti uction of an Atomic 
Reactor, ma\ he pursued by means of grant in aid 
to elifferent iinivcrsiti laboratories, research institu- 
tions and even to industrial concerns .Some dupli- 
cations of grants for prehmmare ind pilot plant 
investigations mav be encouraged at this stage 
Depending on the nature of the work to be under- 
taken, the Board of Research on Atomic Energy may 
be constituted of a panel of w hole time administrators 
with an advisory and planning council, or a Govern- 
ing Body of experts, as it is now, which will dis- 
tribute funds allocated to it by the Government for 
carrying on of research by different bodies 

Grant-m aid — A certain amount of criticism has 
been evoked trom recipients of grants from the C S 
1 R , at the delay that often elapses between the 
sending of a scheme to a Committee of Research and 
Its final approval and sanction of grant by the 
Governing Bodv of the Council It mav take some- 
time two years, and bv that time the interest in the 
scheme of its originator may have damped down , 
sometimes schemes finally sanctioned bv the 
k .SIR, may be after tw o \ ears’ of passing through 
this or that bodv , have still to w ait for indefinite 
periods, because the C is I K is unable to get 
round the Ministry of Finance This difficulty has 
lieen felt rather acutely regarding schemes sent to 
the Atomic Rese irch Committee ind its successor the 
Hoard It is reported that up till now the Boal'd 
had no budget appropi lation If this is correct this 
should be soon remedied In eonipanson to the impor- 
tance of the work, the fund spent on Atomic 
Research has lieeu very small so far it has been 
estimated by Kowarski that for every dollar spent by 
U S A on Atomic Research, Britain spends ten 
cents, and France spends just one cent How much 
does India spend’ 

Some alternative method ought also to be fouud 
out for simplifying the procedure of siibmittiug 
reports and accounts to the B b I R by individual 
recipients of grants Two half yearly progress 
reports and one detailed application for renewal of 
grant, have to be sent each year In addition 
periodic stateraenls of account and inventories for 
apparatus have to be submitted At present no grant 
IS made to thV institutions to cover ' the overhead 
expenditure for keeping of separate accounts of stock 
and for audit, and for maintenance charges Estimates 
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ol such ovei head expeubCb by different grant in aid 
bodies in tlie USA have varied between 40 to 8 
per. cent of the total grant 

The nieehaiiism of distribution of research and 
development program of work amongst non-Govern- 
mental agencies by means of contracts, has been 
widely utilised in the USA during the war and 
there are proposals for continuing this procedure in 
the post war period also Certain desirable modi- 
fications of the contractural procedure has been dis- 
cussed in the Steelman Report 

“The key lo a contract for research is> the performance 
clause In basic or fundamental lesearch a form is needed 
ttat will combine the maximum of freedom for the scientist 
with the necessary financial safeiruard O R b D developed 
4 relatively simple provision to conduct studies and experi- 
mental investigations m connection witl a key problem and 
make a final report of its conclusions to a committee by a 
speafied date I he objective was stated m general terms 
and the clause was made deliberately flexible so that the 
contractor would not be hampered in his method of work ” 

Some of the conclusions which have been arrived 
m this Report are Contract, for research and deve- 
lopment, should be utilised primarily for applied and 
development work and limited so far as possible to 
industrial research laboratories This method is not 
suitable for support of basic or fundamental research, 
as the basic concept underlying contract is incon- 
sistent with the indeterminate character of basic or 
fundamental science Research grants are best for 
this kind of work They are of the nature of a gift 
made to individuals or institutions, whose compe- 
tence has been demonstrated for an investigation, 
whose outcome cannot be known precisely m advance 
Under contracts it is more diflBcult, than it is under 
a research grant, to keep financial and progress 
report on a scale that will not interfere with the 
reseaich itself The burden of reporting, and the 
work involved in computing direct and indirect 
research costs has been perhaps the only major com- 
plaint made m connection with the research program 
of the Office of Naval Research 

“Most projects cannot be planned and executed m less 
than three to five years This means that investigators 
must be reasonably assured of support over this period before 
men, equipment and other facilities can be assembled 
Federal grants are however typically limited to one year, 
because the Government’s operations are based on a fiscal 
year basis Congress has recognized the difficulties that 
this pattern creates m the research field, and has devised 
a method of reconciling the needs of research with the 
proper and necessary control over expenditure levels by 
the Congress Thus funds obligated for research by the 
Office of Naval Research and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion remain available for expenditure five years after the 
appropriation has been made " 

The above quotations show that the difficulties 
which have been felt m carrying out small scale 
grant in aid of research from the B S I R on annual 
icnewal basis, have also been experienced in carrying 
(Hit the very large volume of non-Governmental re- 


search undtTtakeii during the war and post war periods 
in the USA, and the methods which have been 
evolved to overcome siith handicaps may with great 
advantage be studied and adopted, with necessary 
variations to suit the conditions prevalent m this 
country 

Tht criticism of some of the drawbacks of the 
present system of grant in aids shoifld not blind us 
from recognising the advantage which have accrued 
to Universities and institutions as art receiving 
such grants The following extract from bteelman’s 
reports p<nnts out the advantages which have accrued 
to the Universities of U S A from Government 
contracts 

“Most of the (Lniversity) departments report that the 
influence of Government contract is stimulating While some 
of the men who work on these contracts are lost to actual 
teaching, their participation m seminars, aiul the verj pre 
sence of these men m the departments is stimulating to the 
other staff members and particularly to the junior staff 
As a matter of fact m many cases, research could not have 
been carried out except with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment ’’ 

It IS a matter of regret that so few of the Umver- 
sities and research institutions are participating m the 
grant in aid research schemes There has been an 
understandable tendency in all countries to distri- 
bute the research grants to a small number of Uni- 
versities and Institutes which are highly organized 
for such work But it has certain undesirable conse- 
quences It hampers the development of the smaller 
organisations by attracting the trained personnel to the 
larger institutions "Research cannot flourish today 
if it IS confined to a limited number of centers It 
cannot enjoy the benefits of cross fertilization and in- 
tellectual mtercharge, unless conducted on a wide 
and open stage" Lastly for security reasons dis- 
persal all over the country of research centers, as of 
production centers, is desirable 

It IS the responsibility of the C S I R as well as 
of the University Grants Committee to encourage the 
different Universities and other institutions to submit 
schemes for grant-in-aid research As we had pomted 
out already, both bodies have so far failed to do this, 
as IS clearly indicated by the meagre sums so far 
provided 

Orgameatton of Sctenhfic Research — ^According 
to the recent announcement, a Department for Scienti- 
fic Research has been created under the Prime Mims- 
ter, and Dr Bhatnagar has been appointed Secretary 
and Principal Executive Officer Further "this depart- 
ment will take over the work of the Board of Research 
on Atomic Energy and the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research The latter body although 
attached to the new department, will retain its un- 
official character and continue to function as before” 
This announcement is characterised by vagueness and 
some inner inconsistency Will the Council of S I.R 
still retain its function as a registered body, authmn^ed 
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to diSitribute funds allocated to it from Government 
or other sources or will it function as a purely advisory 
body? Further does the statement imply that the 
Atonuc Research Board will suffer a peaceful extinc- 
tion and its function be taken over by th^ newly 
created department? 

How far have the recommendations contained in 
A V Hill’s report been implemented m the present 
announcement? According to Hill it is “proposed that 
all the mam six categories of scientific work affecting 
the welfare of the country (m addition to the pure 
academic research lying at the back of each of them) 
vtz j (1) Medicine and Public Health (2) Agriculture 
and Animal Husbandry (3) Industry (4) Surveys and 
National Resources (5) Engineering (6) Defence 
Services, must be brought under a single Central 
Organisation, which will function under the Hoii’bk 


Member (Minister) for Planning and Development’’ 
An essential part of Hill’s proposals is that there will 
be SIX research boards, which will have the power to 
distribute grants for specific purposes in its own 
field, to be earned out by agreement by any institu- 
tion in India The estimates for each Board will be 
scrutijoised by a Joint Estimates Committee before 
submission to the Finance Department, and after they 
have been approved, each Board will be free to spend 
the funds at its disposal without further application 
or argument 

We hope these unclarified points will be resolved 
m a further communique from tlie Government The 
decision to centralise research under the Prime Minis- 
ter IS to be welcomed, but further clarification will be 
necessary before wc are m a position to understand 
the changes conteiu])) ited by the Government 


ORGANISATION AND WORK OF THE 
CAVENDISH LABORATORY^ 

LAWRBNCE BRAGG 


[The Cavendtsh Laboratory, Cambridge, is Uu 
foremost institution in the United Kingdom for highir 
training and research in Physics Founded in 1873, 
with a grant of i.7,000 from the Duke of Devonihnt , 
it had as its director (Cavendtsh Professor of Physics) 
such great Celebrities in Physics as. Clerk Maxwell 
(1773-1881), Lord Rayleigh (1881-1885), Sir J J 
Thomson (1885-1919), Lord Rutherford (1919-1938), 
and Sir L Bragg ( 1939- ) For over three genera 

tions, the Laboratory has trained bands of physicists, 
many of whom have won undying fame as great dis 
coverers, as teachers, leaders of thought, industrialtsls 
and occupying high places in Government service 
The laboratory has grown in size and activity, 
along with the growth of Physics and its application 
to industries, communications, arts and crafts In 
the following article which we reproduce from 
NatvxB, the present director, Sir J^wrence Bragg, 
describes the present activities and organisation of 
the laboratory fVe have no doubt that the article will 
prove extremely interesting to readers of Sience and 
Culture and especially to those who are connected 
with the organisation and management of research 
institutions in our country Science and 
Culture ] 

• From a course of three lectures delivered At the 
laatttution on March 4, 11 and 18, IMS See Uature, Aprfl 
24, 1948, 161. p 62) 


The Cavendish Laboratory is faced with pro- 
blems which are common to most scientific labora- 
tories in this post-war period, and arise from the 
great expansion in the numbers of undergraduate 
and graduate students Part of this increase is a 
temporary phenomenon Men are being released from 
the Forces who have missed the whole or part of their 
undergraduate time at the university, and are return- 
ing to swell the classes The increase in the first 
and second-year students at Cambridge is perhaps not 
as great as it is in other universities, because the 
undergraduate population is limited by college 
accommodation , m physics these classes at present 
are some 50 per cent greater than they were before 
the War The numbers m the final honours class, 
however, have almost trAled, because men returning 
from war-work for the most part join this class, 
which now has about a hundred and twenty students 
It will probably remain considerably higher than its 
pre-war level, because the recommendations of the 
Barlow Report reflect the need of the nation for more 
scientists, and demand is creating a supply The 
greatest increase of all is m the number of research 
students, and here the Laboratory is crow'ded to capa- 
city, if not overcrowded Although all available 
places are used, the number of those who apply for 
adnussion as research students is three or four times 
as great as the number which can be accepted each 
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> (.ar More than a hundred and sixty researchers ire 
now working in the Laboratory, of whom 1 10 arc 
research students working for their Ph D degrees 
— between one-fafth and one-sixth of the total number 
registered for research degrees m Cambridge 

This large increase implies a major change m the 
organisation of the Laboratorj The old days when 
the head of the department could be in close contact 
with all his research students are a matter of the past 
There would apjiear to be a limit in organisations of 
all kinds to the number of men whom anv one head 
can direct by close personal contact, this number 
being about six It applies in the direction of re- 
search as well, and devolving of rcsponsibilitc is 
essential when numbers rise shove this limit liven 
before the Wai, numbers of researchers in the larger 
laboratories were approaching the 6“ level, snd now 
they are in the 6® region In other words, the organi- 
sation of the research work involves splitting up the 
men into large groups under leaders, and these again 
into smaller groups, so that the head of the depart 
ment is too removed from the researcher himself 
Except in a few special cases of work m which he is 
particularly interested, he cannot afford to speii3 that 
two or three-hour period every fprtnight or so talking 
over his work with the individual, which is essential 
for real dnection 

The major groups m the Cavendish Laboratorv 
are nuclear, radio, low-temperature physics, crystallo 
graphy, metal physics and mathematical physics, 
with some minor groupings It mav be interesting 
to give some account of the exte-nt to which these 
groups are independent, and of the common ground 
on which they meet The great foe of research is 
administrative responsibility A nice adjustment has 
to tie made between giving the heads of groups as 
mucli freedom as possible to make their plans for 
using theiT facilities to the best advantage, and at the 
same tune relieving them of the more tiresome and 
mechanical details of adiniiiistrat^on whiclj can be jiro- 
l>erly ceiitrali/ed In our organisation each grouji 
has its own allocation of the budget for the vtar, and 
its own order-book, so that apparatus and supplies 
can be bought within that budget , each has its own 
staff of assistants and its workshop , it has its own 
secretary for clerical work , further, each group runs 
its own colloquium, where scientific jiapers from other 
laboratories are discussed and the researchers give 
reports of their progress The days ire past when 
most researches in a department were on closely re 
lated lines and a joint colloquium was jiossible A 
colloquium in one group or another is now an almost 
daily event, and no individual can sjiarc the time to 
go tp them all Common touch is kejit up by the 
fortnightly meetmgs of the Cavendish Physical 
’ Society, where the heads of the groups give an 
aceouiiKof the work going on in their sections, and 


distinguished visitors speak, and by more informal 
meetings of the leading researchers, such as the little 
club which was founded b> Kapitza when he was 
head of the Mond Laboratory 

The administrative burden of the teaching staff 
has been much lightened by the appointment by the 
University of a secretary td the Laboratory This 
officer has m Ins charge finance, appointments of 
assistant staff and rates of pay, the formal work con 
eerned with admissions, structural alterations and up- 
keep of the buildings, preparation of agenda for meet- 
ings, and other matters of this kind 

A mam %'orkshop serves all sections of the 
Laboratory, where work requiring special tools and 
skills IS carried out , glass-blowing is also centralized 
There is also a separate central workshoj) where re 
search students can use the machine tools, where the 
young assistants are trained, and where repairs to 
class-apparatus are earned out In addition, two 
special centres deserve mention It has been found 
convenient to have a 'siiccial technujues’ workshop 
where the most higlily skilled and delicate work of 
especial kinds is earned out, and to place this work- 
shop in charge of a member of tlie staff It is largely 
concerned with the construction and sealing of Geigei 
counters, and the purification of tlic gases witli which 
they are filled Special thermionic devices are made 
there, and evacuated, baked and sealed It manu- 
factures delicaie metal jiarts by a photographic 
technique, such as supports for thm-w ailed windows, 
makes special metal-to-glass or inetal-to>silica joints, 
and has ajiparatus for preparing thin metal films by 
evaporation The other centre, also in charge of a 
member of the staff, constructs and mamtams elec- 
tronic equipment of all kinds, such as decimal scalars 
and multiple coincidence circuits, or pulse and D C 
amphhers for nuclear w'ork The capital value of the 
electronic equipment of this kind approaches five 
figures, and it is a saving of tune and money to place 
it 111 charge of an expert 

The largest group in the Laboratory is the 
nuclear physics groups, under Prof O R Frisch and 
Mr E S Shire, with some forty researchers The 
Cambridge equipment includes the one-milhon and 
two-milhon volt sets m the high-tension laboratory, 
and a cyclotron with 37 m pole-pieces A five million 
volt Van de Graaff generator is being built for the 
Laboratory by the English Electric Company, and it 
is hoped to get it running by the end pf 1948 The 
mamtenance of these large and complex units intro- 
duces problems of a new scale m a physics lobaratory 
It creates the need for a new type of staff member, 
the ‘technical officer’ He must be a trained physicist, 
m general a university graduate, but a man who has 
the engineer’s outlook and who is interested m the 
construction and functioning of the apparatus rather 
than in the research which is done with it 
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The radio group represents the coutiuuatioii lu 
the Laboratory of the work which Sir Edward 
Appleton started when he occupied the Jacksonian 
chair at Cambridge , it is now under the direction of 
Mr J A Ratcliffe It has field stations as well as 
its section of the mam Laboratory The work on [iro- 
pagation is mainly concerned with the longer wave- 
lengths which are reflected below the £ layer 
Another section is making measurements of the waves 
in the metre wave-length region coming from the sun, 
recording their intensity and propagation and estimat- 
ing the size of the source from which they come b> 
a method analogous to Michelson’s nictliod of mcasm 
mg the angular diameter of a star 

The Mond Laboratory is now under the direction 
of Dr D bhoenberg, its former head, Dr J F Allen, 
having been recently apiximtcd to St Andrews A 
mam interest is the properties of snpereondnetors, ni 
particular the penetration of iiiagnetie fields into 
“■uperconductors It has equipment for the magnetic 
method of cooling i Liquid helium is at present made 
bv Kapit/a’s expansion machine , but a new machnu 
of greater capacity and more orthodox tvpe is tmder 
construction 

In crystallography, under Dr W H Taylor, the 
arrangement of atoms in minerals, allovs, organic 
compounds and proteins is being studied The section 
studying proteins under Dr M F Perut/ and J C 
Keiidrew has this vear been accorded the backing of 
the Medical Research Council The elucidation of 
the structure of such eiioriiioiis and complex mole- 
cules IS the most ambitious iirobleni as vet tackled b\ 
X-ray analysis, and success would cast a flood of light 
on the structure of living matter 

The metal physics seetton, under Dr K Orowan, 
is concerned with problems of slip and plasticity, 
fracture, crystal growth, and metallic jihenoinena ni 
general investigated by physical methods 

The Laboratory houses an electron microscope 
service which is used by all departments of the T unver 


sity It ptovides hospitality foi several researchers 
from other departments Particularly welcome guests 
are the niathematieal physicists, inehiding the 
Plummer professor, D R Hartrce, who have rooms 
in the Laboratory 

It may be of interest to assess in round figures 
the cost of research m the Cavendish Laboratory 
The figures must be approximate, since many of the 
services are common to teaching and research As 
an example, in the follow mg estimate the time of the 
University staff is ' regarded as divided equally 
between teaching and research, and its cost appor- 
tioned accordingly Makipg similar adjustments for 
administrations, assistant staff, stores and apjiaratus 
(almost cntirclv research) and so forth, the total ex- 
penditure on research m the Laboratory (including 
the Mond) was just short of ^60,000 in 1946-47, of 
which LIO.OOO came from outside sources To this 
must be added a sum to represent tlic rental of the 
buildings, which does not appear in the estimates 
In estimating the cost per research student, the 
abnormal position of nuclear research must be taken 
into account Not only are the running expenses 
above the average, but also units such as the cyclo- 
tron rciiresent a large outlay of capital, and siiecial 
grants are made by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research to meet needs which the Univer- 
sity cannot finance from its oivn resources Such 
requirements vary very greatly from vear to year, 
and I have therefore only included a sum for nuclear 
research winch corresponds to the expenditure per 
researcher in other branches ot jihvsics, and which 
roughly represents the contribution which the 
University itself makes towards the tost of the 
nuclear research On this basis, the cost per research 
student is j£400 a year If to this is added £350 to 
represent the average maintenance grant of junior 
and senior workers, the total cost to the State of 
maintaining a research worker m the Cavendish 
Laboratory is £750 a year 
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PLANT QUARANTINE^' 

J* C SAHA 

DrtPARTMBNT OF PUNT PArHOI.OG\ AND BACTJSBIOfcOCY, 
WR^ VIRGINIA UNIVKRSIXY, U b A 


Principiks or Piant Quarantine 

pi/ANT diseases and insect pests have often been 
limiting factors in crop production Not onlj. 
that, cases are on record where particular diseases 
or pests have solclv been responsible for abandon- 
ment of production or virtual extermination of some 
important crops from certain parts of tl»e world 
Such depredations ha\e been caused by fungal or 
bacterial organisms that travelled from one part to 
the other of the same country or even from a different 
eontment before they were able to start their 
-nefarious activities of crop destruction in the new 
habitats And plant quarantine has been one of tlie 
recent means employed in combating as well as 
preventing such depredations especially m such cases 
where the disease pathogens or the insect pests must 
spread to new environment in a foreign countrv or 
to another part of the same country before they 
could attack their susceptible hosts 


Plant Quaraniine Depined 

The most accepted and comprehensive definition 
of plant quarantine has been the one given by the 
National Plant Board of U S A m 1932 which runs 
as follows 

“A quarantine la a restriction, imposed by dnly con- 
stituted authorities, whereby the production, movement or 
existence of plants snd plant products animals and animat 
products, or any other article or material, or the normal 
activity of persons, is brought under regulation, in order 
that the mtrodnction or spread of a pest may be prevented 
or limited, or m order that i pest already introduced may 
be controlled or eradicated, thereby reducing or avoiding 
losses that would otherwise occur through damage done by 
the pest or through a continuing cost of control measures ” 

The above definition comprises both plant and 
animal quarantines, and the same set of basic princi- 
ples hold good for eithc-r case This article will, 
however, coAfine its attention to quarantine activities 
in relation to plants and plant products 


• Much of the information contamed m this article is 
gathered from the publications of the various State Agncnl- 
tnral Bxpenment Stations, Bnrean of Plant Industry and 
especially of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, U S Department of Agncnltnre 

Most of the examples cited have, of necessity, been 
from the field of American agricnltnre , U S A liavtng so 
far the moat elaborate Plant (^arantine set-up, fnlhr m- 
Tormation was available from that source 


Imposes Restrictions on Human Activities 

A further analysis of the above definition will 
show that quarantine is a legal restriction or restric- 
tions imposed and enforced by the government of a 
country on the movement of plants, plant parts, or 
unprocessed plant products with the aim thereby of 
preventing or delaying the establishment of new 
diseases or pests in new areas, where they are not 
known to have occurred before, or if already estab- 
lished within recent years m a new situation to effect 
or aid m the extermination or eradication of such 
pests or diseases 

Plant quarantine therefore shows at least one 
difference from the customary disease and pests con- 
trol operations, which arc voluntarily earned by 
farmers on their own initiative for achieving more 
monetary gains by cutting off or putting down losses 
from diseases or pests , the farmer is at the same 
^time free, if he so chooses, to allow the pest or 
disease to run rampant over his crops But plant 
quarantme activities are regulated and enforced by 
government agencies of a country and arc to be 
observed, when and where m force, as compulsory 
measures by farmers, nurserymen, orchardists, 
florists, or anyone who deals, handles in anv way 
plants, or plant parts, or plant products m question 
for common benefit of the entire community over a 
prescribed area The jurisdiction of such an area 
may be limited to that of an union, a polite station, 
a district, a province, or it might comprise the whole 
country Quarantine activities have therefore the 
aim of serving the greater interest of a nation at large 
as a whole than one of benefiting only a few or a 
l>artic«lar interest 

This restriction or prohibition m movement may 
involve only a single plant or only a certain part of a 
plant or its yield throughout all the months of a period 
of years or only during a particular season of the year 
dependmg upon the nature of the pests and diseases, 
which the plant or plant parts in question carry or are 
susceptible to infection and attack Such plant or 
plant parts are not allowed to move out of the quaran- 
tined area into umnfested territories m the reasonable 
apprehension that the diseases or pests might be 
carried to and subsequently established there along 
with the plants In the causation of a disease two 
organisms are involved the plant as a host and 
the insect, fyngus or bacterium as a parasite. Similar 
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restrictions therefore, it goes without saying, are 
operative on the movement of living plant pathogens 
and pests 

In the case of foreign plants, plant, parts, etc , 
plant patJiogenic organisms, and pests, quaraiitinc 
operations are directed against the entry of sucli 
diseased or infested materials as v\ ell as the live patho- 
gens and jicsts into the territory of the country enact- 
ing quarantine laws 

JUSlIFICAflON FOR SUCH RESTRICTIONS 

Now, the question comes up whether such res 
Inctions on the rights, liberties, and activities of the 
people of a democratic socictj are justifiable The 
operation of a quarantine act may snatch away the 
liberties of connoisseur of orchids of collecting orchid 
bulbs from all corners of the world because such 
bulbs might liarhor inside them germs of diseases or 
pests, which when introduced might destrov the culti 
vation of indigenous orchids or establish on alternite 
host species, which use cultivated as major crops and 
thus cause m the long run, much eeonoinie loss More 
seriouslv, it may restrict the operation of a bonafide 
trader, who wishes to import, because of cheaper rate, 
plant eommodities from certain localities known to 
harbor a jiest or disease, and sell it for higher jirofit 
in another place ITtiless restricted by quarantine, 
such oiierations will m all probability bring the disease 
or the pest too into the new territory Sometimes the 
imposition of a quarantine against the nioveiiient out 
of a restricted area of a particular crop in view of its 
infestation by a pest or disease might eause loss to a 
group of growers because of the curtailment of the 
usual outside markets, where stieh produees were sold 
m previous years The consumers as well might be 
inconvenienced due to their inability to buy such 
(.ommodities at the priee and from the sources thc\ 
were so long used to 

But if such quarantines arc cfficatious as thev 
have often proved to be, and as will be evident here- 
inafter, in excluding destructive pests and diseases, 
the ultimate effect will be more abundant produetion 
or production of better quahty of yield with the 
eonsequent lowering of prices due to more and better 
production Such produce will soon sell at cheaper 
price benefiting the consumer who will now be com- 
pensated by the quality and the price of his purchase 
for his undergoing inconvenience in the past , while 
farmers will be awarded with the assurance of freedom 
from fear of sudden outbreaks of such pests or 
diseases, reaping a good harvest and saving bv way 
of less operational cost of sprays, etc, to protect his 
crops from the clutches of such exotic jicsts and 
diseases. 

Thus temporary meonvefiuences or moaciary 
losses caused by quarantine activities are repaid many 


fold in premium in the long run in the form of 
increased production, better quality of the produce, 
low cost of production and m the continued assurance 
against suddenly becoming a prey to a newly intro- 
duced pest or disease 

To bring this jioint more firmly to home a few 
well known cases will he mentioned hereinbelovv to 
jirove conclusively how' devastative the introduction 
of foreign diseases or jiests may prove to be in a 
(.onntrybut which, earlier enactment and enforcement 
of quarantine might probably have altogether pre- 
vented such introductions and thus avoided the devas- 
titive sequence on the crojis ui question 

Reality o Disease and Pest Introductions 
AND KsrABLlSHMRN'l 

It may be argued that introduction of a foreign 
jiest or pathogen may not necessanlv result iii the 
establishment of the pest or disease But nobody can 
definitely say it will not establish itself m the new 
territory when it is introduced The usual scientific 
method would have been to bring in the pest or 
pathogen m question, let it loose and allow it to feed 
or grow as it may m fields and orchards for a reason- 
able length of time, and then ascertain its destructive 
capacity from actual performaiites But it is a highly 
risky step and none with anv sense of judgement will 
ever advocate such trials vSo the only way to aseer- 
lain Its jirobable performance, if introdueeil, will 
lie from th^' comparative study of its habits, life 
history, and activities in its natural home and then 
drawing reasonable conclusions as to its probable per- 
formance if ever it gets introduced But even such 
justifiable inferences as to its behavior in a new terri- 
tory has not always proved to be true Many eases 
ire on record where it has jierformed differcnllv 
Powdery scab of potato {SpongO!,pora jubtirmru al so 
serious elsewhere that its introduction into the If b A 
was viewed with great ajiprehension until it was found 
dready established and usually unimportant But 
others like chestnut blight {rndothta parastiica), 
citrus canker (Pseudomonas cxiri) not much feared 
in their natural homes m the Far East, have proved 
immensely devastative when introduced into the 
United States While cases like white-pine blister 
rust (Cronartium rabicola) and Dutch elm disease 
(Ceratostomella ulmi) known to be destructive m then 
natural European habits are performing faithfully 
their ttiissioqs in North America since their introduc- 
tion Boiryits blight disease introduced into Florida 
on consignments of castor oil seeds from India during 
Wtwld War I virtually affected the subsequent culti- 
vation of castor beans m that State Asparagus rust, 
like chestnut blight or citrus canker, little cared for 
m ite natural home m Europe, is anothei case in the 
varying field of biology which created greater havoc 
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in the firbt few years after its introduction over the 
whole of the United States and virtually destroyed 
the asparagus industry , but soon through breeding 
and propagation of resistant varieties further losses 
were checked and is at present of little eeonoinie signi- 
ficance in asparagus cultivation Other introduced 
diseases of economic significance in the United States 
have been potato' wart {Synchytrtum endobiolicum), 
popular canker (Doihtchtza populea), alfalfa leaf rust 
(Vromyces striaius), alfalfa leaf spot {Pyrenopcstza 
medicagints) , bean anthraenose {Colletotrichum Intde- 
muthuinum), blue mold or downy mildew of tobacco 
(Peronospora tabactna), black-leg of crucifers (Phoma 
Ungam), red stele disease of strawberry (Phytophihora 
iiagariae), flag smut of wheat (Urocyslis Irittci), 
bacterial ring rot of potato {Phytomonas sepedotnea). 
The above, though not a complete list, have just 
been the introductions since 1900, and many of them 
after the enactment and enforcement of quarantines 
As late as 1941 and 1943 potato parasites, viz , golden 
nematode {Heterodera rostochtensis) of potato in Long 
Island,, New York State, and potato rot nematode 
{Dtiylenchus destructor) at Aberdeen, Idaho, have 
respectively been found established over limited areas 
at those places Both of these two nematodes have 
long been known to be indigenous to certain Euro[iean 
countries, but how they could get over and establish 
at such isolated localities is not as yet precisely known 
It has been estimated by workers of the United 
States Department of Agriculture that about two 
hundred of the known diseases of that country have 
been introduced at one time or another from some one 
or another of the foreign countries 

It shall now be apparent that, if in spite of the 
elaborate arrangement of enforcement of quarantine a 
score of diseases could get m and establish foot-hold, 
what would have happened had there been no quaran- 
tines Control, extermination and eradication, even 
when possible but often not possible, of a single 
disease, as will be seen later, is expensive enough 
So prevention of introductions, as far as possible, 
through quarantine actions is the only best way 
available 

In the field of entomology some of the noted intro- 
duction of pests, responsible for losses of great magni- 
tude, may be enumerated as follows cottony cushion 
scale (leery a purchast), Japanese beetle (Poptllta japo- 
mca), alfalfa weevil (Hypera posUcal), European corn- 
borer (Pyrausta nubtlalts), the gypsy moth (Porthclrta 
dtspar), the brown-tail moth (Euproetts chrysorrhoea), 
the Mexican fruitfly (Anaslrepha ludens), the oriental 
fruit moth (Gra^hohtha molesta), the satin moth 
(SUlpontta sahets), the pink boll-worm (Plectmophora 
gossyptella) , the cotton boll- weevil (Anthonomus 
grandts), white fringed bettle (Naupacius leucoloma) 
At the same time records of the performance of 
indigenous North American diseases and pests have 


not been altogether nuimpcdchable upon the agri- 
culture of some of the European States Phylloxera 
of vine (VtUs vimfera), almost completely wiped 
away vine cultivation in France and jeopardized the 
wine industry , downy mildew (Plasmopara viticola) 
and black rot (Gutgnardui btdwelUi) — two diseases of 
grape vines of minor significance as Phylloxera m the 
United States — followed Phylloxera pest to add to 
the damage already caused there by Phylloxera in 
subsequent years Wooly aphid (Etioioma lam- 
gerum), distributed from its original home in 
Eastern USA, has been of considerable concern to 
tile orchardists of the different continents 

Many more awaii to Ivnter 

The above lists of pests and diseases does not in 
Itself give a true picture of the whole situation They 
were only the few lucky ones that enter and establish 
in that country But there arc many hundreds more 
of these pests and diseases that are seeking every 
opiKirtunitv to enter into the mainland by way of 
imported seeds, nursery stocks, agricultural commo- 
dities, packing materials, etc Many of these awaiting 
their opportunity to get in have behind them a record 
of unprecedented damage in their countries of origin , 
many others, as could be seen from comparative study 
of biological and ecological conditions of their natural 
habitats, will likely to prove more destructive than 
they had been in their natural habitats, while there 
are many among these whose probable performance 
in a new territory cannot be definitely predicted 
Even if their performance be no worse than in their 
countries of origin, their introduction will prove 
burdensome to the farmers Because of the special 
and competitive nature of agricultural and a strict 
grading of produce, a simple pimple on an apple 
will degrade the qualitv of the produce and tner^orc 
will bring the grower much less in sale value or even 
may run him into losses 

The annual reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year of 1946 give 
the following figures of interception of prohibited and 
restricted plant materials trying to get into that 
country from foreign countries, “m baggages, 
73,214 , in cargo, 410 , in mail, 3,648 , in ships’ 
quarters, 9,031 , in stores, 11,498 , total 97,801 ” 
While actual interception figures for insects and 
diseases for the same year are given as follows “In 
materials offered for entry for consumption, 25,209 
insects and 13,949 diseases , in materials offered for 
entry for propogation, 10,630 insects and 2,737 
diseases , m materials not offered for entry, such as 
in-transit shipments and materials in ships’ stores, 
stewards’ quarters, etc , 3,854 insects and 1,924 
diseases , total 39,639 insects and 18,610 diseases ’’ 
(These figures represent numbers of individual inter- 
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Lcptionij and the same pests or pathogens may bt 
involved over and over again But the number of 
individual species of pests or pathogens run into 
several hundreds) 

Introduced Pests and Diseases Devastative 

It IS often difficult, well-nigh impossible, to 
estimate accurately the loss in terms of money value 
due to a particular disease or pest introduced But it 
will be easily evident that each new disease m a 
crop will put additional burdens uixni the farmers 
through increased cost of control measures to keei» 
down damage, the percentage of loss suffered despite 
control measures applied, the deterioration in the 
quality of the produce, etc This extra cost of safe- 
guarding the crops will continue for many vears till 
the introduced disease or pest can, if ever, be com- 
pletely eradicated or new resistant varieties are 
obtained 

Attention will now be paid to a few cases about 
which more detailed information is available The 
first example that spontaneously crops up is the case 
of chestnut blight, a disease indigenous to China and 
Japan This disease was first noticed m the New 
Zoological Park m 1904, and by 1908 the disease 
spread with alarming rapidity over hundreds of miles 
from Massachusetts to Virginia, and by 1914 the 
])rocess of spread was completed by which time it 
wiped out all stands of chestiint trees — trees which 
used to supply very valuable limber with the addi- 
tional attributes of producers of delicious nuts and 
valued further as nice shade trees The loss incurred 
tlirough the virtual elimination of eastern cliestnut 
stands has been computed at aboie 33 eiorcs of rupees 
{ = |100 million dollars) , to this must be added tlie 
seyeral millions of dollars spent unsuccessfully in 
efforts to combat the scourge b> wav of direct control 
measures and the money that is still being spent in 
research for breeding resistant varieties 

White-pine blister rust attacking white and other 
five-needled pines has been one of European scourges 
introduced into Eastern United States of America 
111 nursery stocks imported from Germany in several 
shipments betweeft 1898 and 1908 And during the 
course of the next few years, it spread over the pine 
areas covered by the New’ England States in the 
North, Minnesota m the West, and Virginia in the 
South The disease similarly got introduced in Van- 
couver, British Columbia, in white-pine seedlings 
from France in 1910 By 1921 it spread down to 
Washington, and by 1930 into Oregon, North Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, and partly into the Montana State 

Vigorous programme of the eradication of currants 
and gooseberries {Rtbes nigrum, R pettolare, R 
tntrmts, etc ) which serve as alternate hosts for the 


white-pme blister rust fungus and which are essential 
for the survival as well as spread into pine stands of 
this blister rust Since 1916, more than 15 crores of 
rupees ($45 million) have already ben spent for the 
eradication campaign yvith appreciable results , and 
how many millions more will have to be spent before 
tlic scourge can be completely suppressed nobody 
can guess To these figures must be added the loss 
of the potential value of the millions of once promis- 
ing seedlings, which would, m due course, have 
turned into valuable timber as well as the mature 
plants killed by the blister rust The blister rust 
is unusually destructive as it can attack with equal 
case, seedling as w ell as mature stands of white-pines 

Citrus Canker (Bacterium cUrt) was introduced 
into Montieello, Florida, towards the end of 1912, in 
nursery stocks of Ponctrus trifoliate imported from 
Japan Soon the canker pathogen established into 
commercial citrus orchards and spread widely over 
wide areas of the Gulf Coast, viz , Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina and Texas 
Control and eradication programme in a gigantic 
scale was set into force in 1915 and continued till 
June 1944, before the last trace of the bacterial canker 
was completely eradicated from the entire area This 
has been one of the very few heartening examples 
where complete eradication of a disease over such 
1 vast area has ever been possible To achieve this 
has been a costly affair on the purse of the States and 
Federal (United States) exchequers Over a total 
of 4 crores of rupees ($13 million) have had to be 
spent and several times that sum lost in the value of 
19,500,000 commercial nursery and orchard citrus 
tices that had to be de^royed as well as nearlv 
28,000,000 noii-oommercial citrus host trees had to 
be wiped out before the desired end was reached 

Pink bollworm (Pectmophoui gossypieila), which 
claims the notoriety of being one of the six most 
destructive insect pests of the woild, is one example 
in the held of entomology where eradication campaign 
against an intruder has been almost as equally suc- 
cessful as m the ease of citrus canker just mentioned 
The pest was first observed in the United States late 
in 1917 at Hearve and Beaumont m the State of 
Texas, in the vicinity of oil mills that received cotton 
seeds for crushing from Mexico The infestation was 
found spread over a radius of twelve to fifteen miles 
By very prompt and intensive actions by the Texas 
and the United States Departments of Agriculture, 
with a total appropriation of more than 30 lakhs of 
rupees ( = $900,000) by the State and the Federal 
Governments, that the pest was completely eradicated 
before the 1918 growing season, which showed not a 
single pjnk bollwonn 

Localieed and isolated pink bollworm mfected ' 
areas were later discovered m Louisiana, New Mexico, 
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Ari7ona and Western Texas Seoutins lias eradicated 
the pest eompleiely from L,ouisiana and several spots 
of the other States , but localized areas of infestation 
still exist under quarantine cordon in W'estem Tex is, 
and parts of Arizona and New Mexico 

Cotton-boll weevil (Anthonomus grandii,) has 
})robabl> caused the heaviest damage lo American 
ignculture among all of the introduced or indigenous 
pests The eoiton-boll weevil, a native of Central 
\inerica, entered into the United States mainland 
through Mexico, and was jirst seen in the Southern 
end of Tex is in 1892 Since then it spread north 
Old castw ird at iii average rate of more than 20,000 
square miles of new’ area lu e ich of the iirst 35 vears, 
and now oeiupies praetieayv all the ]>riiicipal cotton- 
growing areas of the United Stites Reliable esti- 
m ites tix the eurrent annual loss at 20 to 40% of 
normal production or, in other words, 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 bales of cotton representing a sum of 33 to 
b6 erores of rupees ( — $100 to 200 million) eomputed 
at pre-war price index m tlfe value of cotton lint lost 
The total loss nji to date inflicted upon the cotton 
interests of the United States by this pest alone can 
be conservatively talculued to be over $5,000,000,000 
(or 2000 erores in Indian mone>) 

Besides such direct colossal losses, there have 
been additional losses due to the abondonment of 
cotton cultivation, depreciation of land values, closing 
down of cotton gins and oil mills, interruption of 
railroad and mere'handisc business, etc One autho- 
rity estimates that each American pass 30 rupees a 
year more for his cotton goods than he would other- 
wise have jiaid if there were no introduction ot this 
exotic cotton-boll pest 

Control and eradication campaigns have alwaes 
been costly Potato w'art (Synchytrmm indobioiuum) 
was carried into the Unitexl States in 1911 and 1912, 
]ust before the Federal quarantine came into opera- 
tion, in several shiploads of potatoes imported from 
ICurope The w’art disease soon established its hold 
over limited areas m the contiguous States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and West Virginia Since its detec- 
tion, about 20 lakhs of rupees ($0 6 million dollars) 
have been spent to keep it from spreading and m 
eradicating it where possible 

The recent discoveries of the escabhshment of 
golden nematode of potato (Helerodera rostochicniis) 
m Naussau County, Long Island, New York State, 
m 1941, and of potato rot nematode (Dtlylenchus 
dcilructor) at Aberdeen, Idaho, in 1943, are since 
causing expenditure of several hundred thousands of 
dollars for eradication and control campaigns which 
are yet to prove effective 

The picture of havoc caused by introduced pc-sts 
and diseases would not be complete without reference 
to the Phylloxera of vines To make a long story 


short, Plnlloxera [P vallalrtx), simc its introduetion 
into France from America about tlie year 1880, had 
w'lpcd out within the next 25 vears, 2,500,000 acres 
of prized vmevards, and at its worst caused an annual 
loss m wine production of the value of 150,000,000 
francs over a period of several years 

SoMB VlSWPOINTS ON QUARANTINE 

We have seen hereinbefore how much descructive 
the introduction of foreign pests and diseases mav 
prove to be But still the enactment of quarantine-, 
and their enforcement m early 1910’s did not pass, 
as possible many other beneficial public laws, without 
enough of unfavourable criticisms Manv of those 
criticisms have by now proved lO have been based not 
on biological facts as they have expressed themselves 
to be m the investigations in the decades following , 
some \ve*re based on mis-appreheiision on the too inueh 
possibility of hampering normal trade activities out 
weighing the possible benefit resulting from quaran- 
tine enforcement , many others have now no more 
value, except possibly a historical one, to show the 
rise and growth and development of human thoughts 
in the adoption and aiiplieation of legislative measures 
m controlling, or preventing introduction from 
foreign countries., or against sprcutl from one part 
of die same country to anotlier of jilant diseases and 
pests bven workers in plant sciences questioned in 
those day s the biological soundnc'ss of quar iiitim 
principles maintaining that diseases and pesis are 
constantly under urge of powerful natural forces of 
dispersal to maintain their cMstciiee and wondered 
if this biological tendency of dispersal could ai all be 
prevented or ippreciablv dclaved with leasonible 
amount of human efforts That they can be delayed 
bv human efforts w ill be proved from several eases on 
record \yhere pests or diseases, yyhose natural rate 
of spread have been curtailed and ultimately 
eliminated through eradication programme That a 
feyy diseases and pests have avoided quarantine 
measures, got in and later established themselves arc 
knoyvn and have been mentioned earlier , but just 
pause a while to think what a calamity will befall if 
only one pest or disease in a thousanel or even ten 
thousand that knock for entrance but are intercepted 
bv quarantine yvorkers at the ports, got eotablished 
into the mamland each year All of these prospective 
intruders may not have the potentiality of a chestnut 
blight or a cotton-boll yyeevil but only a very few 
of that type will be too much for any country of the 
yyorld to cope yvith 

Another cntieasm that was and is often heard, 
and IS still m the minds of many others, is that the 
power of plant quarantine laws in the hands of 
interested persons or politicians might be used in 
excluding commercial plant commodities from another 
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(.ouiitij, or cvLU from another provimc of the same 
eountry in the case of intcr-iirovincial quarantiue — 
thereby bencfitiiiK the local jiroduccrs but it the same 
time cau&iiiK hardship to many more eonsiiiner 
public, who are now to pay more for home grown 
articleh Fortunately however, no country has> so 
far passed anv quarantine except on the imperative 
necessity on biological grounds to secure anv trade 
advantage under the disguise of quarantine Bin the 
[tossibility of such dishonest application remains The 
only dcierrent being that the country thus discnmi- 
nated will not take it Iving down and will tn to 
retaliate similarly 

(iiiAKD At.AiNsi Misuse Bioux icAi 
Pkincipies FOKMUIAIH) 

To guard against any misuse on (ilmsv grounds 
or disenimnative application against inv part of the 
same or another country on political grounds the 
National Plant Board of the United States has in 
1932 formulated a tine set of fundamental prerequi 
sites— worthy of being followed b\ all countries- - 
based strictly on biological iml eeonomit'il prineiples, 
wlnth must be fulfilled by each and even ease before 
i particular quaiantinc should lie eiiieted Thev are 
IS follows 

1 “The pest (or diseti^e) eoiieerned imV't be of 
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suth a nature as to offer aetuil or expeeted threat to 
substanti.il interests, 

2 “The proiiosed quar,uuiile must represent a 
necessarv' or desirable measure for whieh no other 
substitute, involving less mterferenee with normal 
activities, IS available, 

3 “The object of the (piarantinc, either for pre 
venting introduction or for limiting spread, must be 
reasonable of expectation, 

4 “The econoniie gains expecied must out- 
weigh the cost of admmistration ami the mterferenee 
with normal activities ’’ 

The above are self-explanatory and need little 
further elueidatioii They state that no quarantine 
shoiikl be invoked unless die pest or dise.ise jircsents 
real or potential threat not to a few but manv sub- 
stanti il interests , that if some other measure is known 
whieh IS presiiniiblv is effeetivc but which is less 
eostlv or less interfeimg witli normal aeiivities or 
business then such a measure should he adopted ind 
not quar mtinc That quarantine should not be ap- 
plied in eises where the obieetive eaniiot be reasein 
ibly expected to lie achieved so far as ean be judged 
•iboiit the actual oi probable beliavioure of the disease 
or pest in question Quarantine operition, to be 
worthy of enforcement, shoulel eost less than the eeo- 
nomic losses the disease or pest might occasion 


KOSI-THE PROBLEM RIVER 


KANANGOPVL BAGCHI 
nrrAKTMFM or nocRviiiv ciicurTv umvirsiiv 


T^AUSHIKI — popularly known as Kosi has shot up 
^in the picture One of the highest duns ever 
constructed is likely to be raised across it and the 
poverty stricken Northern Bihar will be converteil 
into a land of plenty We inteiul to present before 
our readers a picture of the storv m the following 
lines 

The Kosi IS the third largest of the Hnnalavaii 
rivers The Sun Kosi flowing from the fo<»t bills ot 
Gounsankar, the Arun emerging from the snow tickls 
of the Everest and the Tamur coming from the slopes 
of the Kanchanjangha combine near Barahakshetra 
and the resultant stream assumes the name of 
Kaushiki — popularly known as Kosi It finallv 
emerges on the plains m Bihar near Chatra and flows 
south to meet the Ganges ui a number of spin 
channels The total length of the river is 369 miles 
of which the plains tract is 109 miles 


Tin- PRoniKM 

Like the Mahanadi and the Diinodar, the Kosi 
too has been causing devastating floods veat after 
year As m the easts of the Damodar and the Maha- 
nadi, the catchment of the Kosi also eonipriscs a hilly 
tract mid a plain tract The upper catchment m the 
Himalayan slopes in Nepal is almost unpopulated and 
therefore there is no damage m this part due to floods 
etc But the lower catchment in the plains m Bihar is 
comparatively densely populated (800 ptojile to the 
square mile) and here the effects of the floods and the 
attendant maladies are felt most seriously We quote 
below a portion of the account prepared by the Kosi 
Sufferers’ Conference as presented by Sn Harmatha 
Misra, M A , M L A , to give a rough idea of the 
extent of havoc caused by the Kosi — 

“We do not know whether or not the Gov'ern- 
meut or any other bodv have cared to collect relevant 
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datd about tlie havoc wrought by tlie Kosi in its 
present belt in various spheres If they have not, as 
we think is the case, that only shows their indifference 
and callousness to the miseries of the people For, 
knowledge of the magnitude of a problem is clearly 
the essential prcliinmarv to the devising of ways and 
means of meeting it and solving it Some three years 
back, our Committee, however, carried out investiga- 
tions into these fields and, on the basis of random 
sampling, arrived at certain results Presently we 
shall give the same But lest we may be misunder 
stood, a word of caution is necessary We have had 
to work under many formidable handicaps, financial 
difficulties not being the least among them, and it is 
only natural that our conclusions may not be without 
mistake With this proviso, we beg to place our 
conclusions as given below — 

(1) financial lost 

'The following shows the price of protluces every 
year before the advent of the Kosi, in its present 
belt 


t Tops 1 

j Area 
[in sq 
miles 

Area m 
acres 

Paddy 

1 1,800 

1 

1 1,52, 000 j 

nil -ids i ft 
Rsbi 

1 600 

3,84,000 

Monty 

crop 

ISO 

i 

96,000^ 

Orchards 

i 300 

1 1,92,000 


Yield in Price 
maunds pre-war 


Price 

present 


1,15,20,( 

57,b0,( 


2.30.40.000 
<a Ks 2/- 
per maund 

1.72.80.000 
® Us 3/- 
per maund 

96,00,000 
I@ Us 100/- 
' per acre 
96,00,000 
(g Us 50/- 
per acre 


69.120.000 
@ Its 6/- 
iier maund 

5.18.40.000 
(^Rs 9/ 
pel mauiid 
2,88,00,000 

■I® Rs 300/ 


1,72,80,000 


^ Today 1575 sq miles are under jungles, 307 sq 
miles under sand and 544 sq miles are under water, 
and the area of the land fit for cultivation is 675 sq 
miles or 432,000 aires Total yield ® 10 maunds per 
acre would be 43,20,000 mds of w'hieh half t i , 
21,60,000 maunds are destroyed by wild animals 
{boars, mlgay) and birds The price of the remaining 
half at the pre-war level would be Rs 43,20,000 
(@ Rs 2/- per ind ) and at the present rate it would 
be Rs 1,29,60,000 Now, if w'e subtract 
Rs 1,29,60,000, the present total income, from 
Rs 17,85,60,000 the total income before the advent 
of the Kosi in the area at the present rate, wc have 
the total annual loss of Rs 16,56,00,000 


(2) Mortality 

The area at present affected has the number of 
deaths as 7,83,000 in round figures since 1923 

Malaria 5,10,000 

Kalazar 2,10,000 

Cholera 60,000 

Small-pox 3,000 


Besides these, we have a number of diseases like 
dysentery, hook-worm, dyspepsia, scabies, typhoid 
and pneumonia whieli either cause death straightway 
or lead people to it through extreme devitalization ” 
It will be noted that ni (1) t e , financial loss, wt 
have not considered the devastating effects of the 
Kosi water on the cattle in the belt Subsequently w e 
shall have occasions to make observations on these 
But leaving aside the question altogether, for the 
time being, and even giving some discount in the 
figure representing annual financial loss, we come to 
something most colossal and staggering Add to it 
the annual mortality the belt must be suffering and 
consider it in terms of avoidable tears and suffering 
The total flood affected area as given in the same 
report IS spread over the following districts — 

"North Bhagalpur (area 2110 sq miles , popula- 
tion 11,35,818) , Eastern parts of the district of 
Darbhauga (area 672 sq miles , population 5,21,344) , 
North Monghyr (area 500 sq miles , population 
3,40,000) and Purnea (area 200 sq miles , pO])ulation 
1,00,000) Thus roughlv, m round figure, total area 
at present affected is 3500 sq miles with i total popu 
latiou of 21,00,000 ’’ 

This area as affected by the Kosi, can be roughlv 
divided into two regions by the longitude of 87® East 
The eastern portion w'as the region which first suffered 
from the consequences of floods but has now been 
abandoned by the Kosi migrating westward The 
western region is at the moment actively suffering 
from the floods If the two maps given here are 
compared it will be observed that the Kosi with most 
of its important distributaries flowed east of the longi- 
tude of 87°F, even in 1920 But when the area was 
subsequently mapped m 1945, the channels were 
found to have migrated westward And this is the 
problem of the Kosi But why should the river shift 
so sw'iftly ? The answer is to be found in the hydro- 
logy of the river 

Hvdroi<ogy of Kosi 

The Kosi has been formed by a number of tfi- 
butaries combining together nfear the temple of 
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Hcrahakshctra The .Sun Kosi, the Arun and the 
Tainur are the most important The hun Kosi has a 
tatehment area of 7,424 sq miles, and the catchment 
areas of the Anm and the Tamur are respectivelv 
14,106 end 2,278 sq miles The combined eatchment 
areas of the three tributaries spread out in the form 
of a big fan converging in a narrow gorge just south 
of the eonfluence The gorge abruptly ends in flat 
jilains with insigniheant slojies of 0 5 to 2 feet per mile 
The position is similar to that of the Mahanadi where 
the run off of the Plate m, emerging from the Naraj 
Gorge has to roll over the flat deltaic lower course 
The situation is further eoiiiplicated bv the direction 
of the ram bearing winds The lower portion of the 
eatehniem receives ram first followed bj precipitation 
in the upper vallej This ilso keeps the lower 
portions of the Kosi ehanncls inflated when the run 
off from the npiier region arrives on the plains It is 
no wonder therefore that siiate^s with water levels 
shooting up 30 feet m 24 hours are frequent during 
the monsoons 

Basic data as regards the jirecipitation in the 
eatehment area or the discharge of the river at 
different sections are not known so far It is not 
possible therefore to give a correct estimate of the 


Wc do not know whether such generalizations are 
permissible in absence of the minimum of obser- 
vations, because according to the same authorities no 
ram gauges exist in the Kosi catchment area in Nepal 

SonuiiON 

Various solutions for the flood problem have been 
offered from time to time From embankments of 
different kinds up to construction of reservoirs on 
inultqmrpose basis have been suggested In the con- 
Lcxt of river developments of the present day in 
different parts of the world, plans of integrated deve- 
lopment of the vallev has to he worked out for the 
Kosi Plans for the Damodar have been worked out 
and the Mahanadi is also being attended to The 
Kosi too deserves similar consideration But un 
fonunately for us our information mth regard to the 
Kosi are still more meagre Hydrologieallv, we have 
earlier nrentioncd, the Kosi is almost a ‘terra incog 
iiita’ Geologically the position is worse still Nipal 
had so long kept aloof from any geological prosjic'ct- 
mg It IS only recently that two excursions have been 
made into the gorge area of the river and this again 
undei eireuinstanees that prevented efficient working 



Tic 3 ^howb llie geomorphic fortn of the terraine The dam Mte has been tentatively placed at the 
position indicalecl bv the arrow It is worth investigating whether it can be better replated by three 
dams across the tributaries shortly alxive their respective confluences 


water resources that have to be tackled or the water 
balance that can be utilized for different purposes 
Vaguc' generalizations and assumptions as regards tlic 
iver.ige precipitation, run-off and discharge of the Kosi 
hivt been made Gne estimate places the avei ige 
i.iiuftll to be 60" with 60 jier teat run-off This 
makes the total run-off to be (23,808 x 640 x JS X “J',,) 
or 40,700,000 acre ft , roughly 40 million aciv ft 


A skeleton sketch has no doubt been made available 
as a result of these excursions but this has raised more 
points for solution rather than solved them One of 
the important fiindmgs is that the whole gorge is 
involved m a senes of tectonic disturbances and that 
the geological formations are not in their normal 
orders of superpositions The two sides of the gorge 
do not have identical construction facilities And 
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the most worrying of findings is that the gorge has 
been within the rone of nuximuni intensity of the 
past several earthquakes that shook Neiial, Bihar, 
Assam and Bengal Dr J B Auden of the Geological 
Survey of India and Mr Nickell of T V A 
therefore, feel that through hydrologically the 
gorge offers the most eonvenient site for 
storing the run-off of the Kosi catchment and 
regulating the flow for multipurpose basis lower 
down, >et it may have to be very thoroughly 
investigated In fact, it appears likely, as Dr Auden 
suggests that the purpose would be better served and 
the risk minimised if three separate dams be cons 
trueted across each of tlie three important tributaries, 
the Sun Kosi, the Arun and the Tamtir shortly above 
tlie confluence It was not possible for him to carry 
out geological prospecting tor these sites within the 
tune alotted to him We would urge upon the Gov- 
ernment to take this iioint into serious consideration 
It is encouraging to find that the Central Water 
Power Irrigation and Navigation Commission appears 
to be cognisant of the fact that thorough mvestiga 
tions are necessary before anything conclusive ina> be 
said about the Kosi Valley Development Scheme We 
think that the following investigations should be 


earned out prior to any concrete proposal being pre- 
sented before the people and boosted m the press — 

(1) Toixigraphical and Geological Survey, 

(2) Hydro meteorological Survey 

(3) Sub-soil Water Survey, 

(4) River behaviour m the plain tract, 

(5) Soil erosion and run-off, and 

(6) Soil Survey 

It apiiears to us a very wrong principle, that 
dams are being planned first on the mam river, 
without first tackling the tributaries Thus for the 
Mahanadi, the proposed dam at Hirakud is just below 
the point where the mam river is joined by the big 
tributary, viz , the Ib Common sense tells us that if 
there be simultaneous and catastrophic jircclpitation 
m the valleys of the tributary and the main river, the 
dam would have to face very serious conditions 
It apjiears to us that it would be easier to tackle 
the floods, if the tributaries Hasdo, lb and Tel 
were first darned, and the mam dam on the Mahanadi 
were located at Tikherpara In the case of the Kosi 
also, we think that dams should first be constructed 
on the three main affluents, and later, a big dam may 
be constructed on the Kosi 
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Introduction 

jj^ECENT researches in plant nutrition have con- 
clusively fstablished the importance of certain 
micro-elements m stimulating growth of plants 
Boron undoubtedly belongs to this class(2, 9, 12, 15, 
20, 24, 27, 31) Its occurrence in plants is fairly 
widespread and traces of boron compounds are help- 
ful m growth and metabolism Seeds usually contain 
small quantity of this element but this supply is sel- 
dom commensurate with the reqmrement for normal 
growth This has been shown m plants of different 
habitat and growth behaviour with the result that 
boron deficiency is now known to cause widespread 
physiological diseases 

' Boron Deficiency Symptoms ano Diseasks 

I^ack of boron causes genuine damage to plants(3) 
Growittgt plants are mainly affected , short and stumpy 


roots are formed Deficiency results in downward 
curling of leaves with corky and splitted midribs 
In severe cases multiple bud formation, splitting of 
bark, oozing of gum, exposing of wood, dieback of 
apical growing point, reduced flowering and decay of 
roots are also observed Tendency to root malnutri- 
tion, defective solvent action, wilting and physical 
deformities have also been noted(41) Symptoms of 
deficiency appear early and develop quickly and 
usually mask other deficiency symptoms, if present 
Relative tolerance of species and life span determine 
the extent of development of deficiency symptoms in 
different plants 

In citrus, meristematic tissues are primarily 
affected, followed by gum formation and carbohy- 
drate accumulation Curling of leaves, degeneration 
of CAmbium and phloem and finally abscission are 
notM5ed(17) Lemon seedlings are more sensitive m 
tills regard than orange s«!^liiig^ In sugarbeet. 
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heart rot, crown rf)t or dry rot disease is associated 
with lack of boron Blackening of leaf tip(7), deve- 
lopment of dark green thick leaves, pimplinR of 
)>etioles, tendency to wnlt, development of surface 
cankeis, red piRincntation(M) and poor root develop- 
ment are characteristically noted Discoloration and 
rotting of upper portion of root and fortiiation of 
dense short green top later in the season often results 
m low yield and poor sugar content The disease is 
cured by judicious boron application(4) 

In tomato, bearing is reduced m absence of boron 
Fruits are covered with scattered darkened or dead 
areas In cabbage, internal bieakdown in pith is 
noted , cabbage is less susceptible .n this regard than 
cauliflower Dwarfing amid distortion of leivcs, poor 
Imt formation with concentric water soaked areas, 
surface browning, bitter flavour are some of the sMiip- 
toms which appear year after year regardless of soil 
type and weather conditions(19) more so under icidie 
soil reaction 

In potato, defieiency causes development of thick 
leaves rolled m a maimer chhraetenstie of leaf roll 
Brown discoloration of vascular rings and in severe 
eases their glassy appearance has also been recorded 
Top sickness of tobacco, i boron dcficiencv disease, 
results in light green colour of bud leaves, distortion 
of leaves during expansion, twisted top growth and 
dteback of terminal bud Growtli rtniains stunted 
and flowering is inhibited Injury is more jironouuced 
m vigoroiislv growing plants In deficiency cultures, 
jica plants exliibit short thick roots with enlarged root 
apices and suppressed growth of sceondarv roots 
Withering of shoot apex and internal disorganisation 
of tissues liave been recorded in broad beans Boron 
deficient barley remains normal but suseepliblc to 
attack of Erysiphe graminis Wheal exhibits abnor- 
nal tillcnug with no ears or ears badly devcloi»td and 
sterile- In maize, chlorosis of tissues between veins 
of old leaves, failure of young leaves to unroll, sub- 
normal development of lamina, disturbed lucnsteniatie 
giowtii and disorganisation of tissues ire recorded 
Partial sterility and poor cob formation is also noted 
In oats, straw is increased but grain is reduced in defi- 
cient cultures 

Marginal yellowing of foliage followed by pur- 
pling and scorching have been noted in turnip Roots 
remain small, shrivel up and usually rot causing 
tjTiical brown heart and black heart disease of turnip 
In celery, deficiency causes cracked stem disease In 
lettuce, typical deficiency symptoms also appear Flax 
plants in absence of this element sooner or later jKrish 
Decay of growth points of shoots is noted to take plac^ 
Sugarcane in water cultures(3) shows depression to 
growth and distortion and chlorosis of leaves , definite 
stem and leaf lesions arc formed As a rule, luenste* 


matic tissues are seriously affected Other crops hke 
cotton, red clover and buckwheat also need boron in 
small quantity In apples(22), physiological disorders, 
drought spots and corky core{10) have been noted in 
boron deficiency medium Severe cases fo die-back 
and rosette have also been recorded in boron deficient 
soils Fruits formed are small, of abnormal colour, 
pebbly to touch and usually drop early Heart and dry 
rot of mangel is a boron deficiency disease Crops 
affected by boron deficiency also include mangold, 
swedes, strawberry(21), rice, Brassica ip (5), poppy, 
spinach, soyabean, castor, sweet potato, carrot, coffee, 
pumpkin, safflower, and onion In fact, deficiency 
of boron is of great economic iinportance(24) than 
those of other minor elements A comprehensive list 
of crops affected has appeared else\vherc(n, 35) 

Symptoms op Boron Toxiciiv 

While the response of boron is almost universal, 
the critical limit to which it could be profitably applied 
requires careful determination Improper use of this 
element proves toxic Potassium fertilisers containing 
excess of boron show harmful effects Development 
of toxic symptoms depends largely upon the source 
of irrigation water, the nutrient status of the soil, 
method of application of fertiliser, seasonal conditions, 
crop requirement, and soil type In citrus and 
walnut, leavc'i turn thin, mottled, chlorotic and 
crinkled when boron is in excess Leaf injury fol- 
lowed bv marginal or spotted browning and premature 
defoliation are also recorded In tomato, yellowing, 
development of brown spots and mettled appearance 
of leaf have been rejxirted in toxic cjiltures Dry rot 
of beet is also considered to be a boron toxicity dis- 
ease Trees of stone fruits seldom exhibit such toxic 
symptoms No specific histological changes have 
been recorded m prune, pc-ach, apricot and grapes 
In all cases of toxicity, chloroplasts, if pfeseut, are 
first to be affected Progressive degeneration of ia: 0 to- 
plasm takes place Toxic symptoms are accompanied 
by reduced uptake of calcium and are suggested to be 
related to lack of availability of iron m presence of 
heavy doses of boron Leaching with water or treat- 
ment with ferrous sulphate is recommended to bver- 
come toxicity 

Boron Rbqtjirrmbnt op Punts 

. The enormous amount of literature qa b^jfon 
nutrition reveals that chemical combination to lir^ch 
this ingredient is presented is immaterial , mHa. in- 
soluble borates are helpful in avoiding defictoaiy dis- 
eases What IS needed most is an ad^tiato ftuPRiy 
spread over the entire life cycle The ra^e <si ' 
ness and toxicity differs markedlr as the, 

figures quoted below for' some exopa 
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i 

Useful/ doses 

Toxic doses 

p miiUifiorus "> 
f carnatum J 

1 12500000 

1 25000 

1 5000 

&unflower(131 

0 5 ppm B 

1 ppm B 

romato 

Vlfalfa(16) 

0 5 ppm B 

16 lbs borax /acre 

5 5 ppm B 

Cauliflower (42) 

5-10 lbs Ixirax/acre 

20 lbs borax/ 

Cabbage 

bugarbeet 

20 lbs borax /acre 

10-20 lbs lx)rax/atre 

Jtre 

bield beans (30) 


12 lbs iKjriv/ 

swedes 

Turnip 

Apples (8) 

Citrus ' . 

20 lbs borax /acre 

10 lbs Ijorax/acre 

0 5 to 1 lb borax/ plant 
or 0 25% B solulion 
as injection 

25 100 gnis of borax/ 
plant 



These hunts however, are likely to vary with the 
nutrient status of the soil m different loeahties (.)ii 
the basis of their response plants could be conveni 
ently elassified into (i) plants ot high boron require- 
inent, e g , legumes, sunflower, eotton, buekwheat, 
castor, bean, flax, and mustard , and (u) plants of low 
lioron requirement, t g , cereals candituft Compara 
tivc analysis of the plants{40) has also confirmed this 
view Carrot, for instance, contains a higher per- 
centage (25 mgm /kgm dry weight) of boron th in 
cereals which show fairly low concentration ol 
0 1 — 0 3 mgm /kgm dry w'Cight of boron As against 
this, the figures for tomato, tobacco, bean, potato, 
and pea are about 18 lugni /kgm dry weight Beet 
sliows still higher concentration of 75 mgm /kgni 
dry weight In plants of low boron requirement, 
small quantity supplied with the seed or available 
through contaminations satisfies the growth require- 
ment Evidences so far produced indicate in general 
best response of plants in trace boron cultures (0 03 — 
0 04 ppm or 1 ppm ) In some cases growth is in- 
creased even m 10 — 15 ppm cultures Considerable 
overlapinng of injurious and beneficial effects have 
been noted(14) /Tolerance studiqs based on percent 
^ , Dry Weight m high B Cnltnres , ... 

age ratio of D?r^fehTTrtra«-BCSw5 
these values range between 10 and 200, the lowermost 
for most sensitive plants while the higher for tolerant 
species No relation between boron tolerance and 
boron accumulation characteristics of different species 
recorded 


Plant and Soil Tbsts for Boron 

Boron requirement of different species, tlieir 
power of libsotbing this element and the abihty of 
plantu to sh6w characteristic deficiency, effects earlier 
than others appear to be related In view of this 
certain iUdicatW plants like turnip, sogarbeet, tobacco 
sanflouttt^, 28j) are most helpful in preliminary soil 
tests*. by nutrient cultures they may help in 


establishing (t) whether or not a particular crop is 
likely to suffer from lack of boron , and (w) the extent 
lo which boron as a manure would be able to help in 
1 nci casing production 

Leaves of all stages and stems in young plants 
lie sensitive indicators of boron content of soil(30) 
Low boron concentration (10 ppm in plants) is eorre- 
hted with high mcidence of disease, higher concentra- 
tions (above 14 ppm ) arc associated with freedom 
fuim disease In diseased apples boron eontciit has, 
in one mstaiiee, been shown to f ill down to one third 
the normal value Pereeiitage is noted to be inversely 
proportional to the, severity of the disease Plant 
tissue analysis has pioved useful m diignosis of boron 
deficiency in beet as \vcll(l) Expressed juiee con- 
l nils less boron than remaining plant residnes(42) 
No consistencv however, has been noted even m a 
single species Mai gins in lemons show thirty times 
IS higli a concentration of boron is in the nud-vein 
ind petiole In grafted varieties, boron content of 
scion leaves is affected by root stock , if the latter is 
high in boron, scion leaf concentration is reduced 
Intake of boron is deterniiiied by the char ictcnstics of 
the absorbing region, nature of boron loniixiunds in 
tilt plant and tlie equilibrium between mobile and 
iion-mobile compounds In most cases quantity 
ihsorbed is related to quantity available(33) 

Boron present m soil is' divided into three cate- 
gonesfl) (i) total boron, (w) acid soluble boron and 
(lit) water solulile boron Of these, the water soluble 
boron shows highest correlation with the incidence 
of disease Extraction m boiling water for five 
iiimutes appears to be one of the best methods of 
estimating av til ible boron m soil A critical discus 
Moii of the method of estimating boron ajipears else- 
w hcre(35) 


SbcoNDARY Ivihrens eir Boron 

Boron brings about many second try effects m soil 
Applied m form of borax it increases mierobiological 
letivity , fungus poimlation is affected more than 
bacterial Growth of frichoderma is confined to borax 
treated soils In limed soil, borax is fixed mostly due 
to microbiological activity (18) Boron deficient 
nodules in legumes show a remarkable development of 
rods and cocci which become easily parasitic and des- 
troy the protoplasm of host cells Boron supply and 
apical dominance apjKur to be also related Abnormal 
tillering m monocots is noted alongside withering of 
growing points m deficient cultures 

Boron added to soil decreases its iron content 
Apjwur^tly solubility of iron m soil is inhibited Deve- 
lopmem of cliloiosis in toxic cultures is thus more 
due to lack of available iron than excess of bpron 
ad<ted to sofl Indol»ac«Btic Bdd to a certain extent i4 ' 
suggtoif^d to repUwM ,bo]ron Boron deficient ' 
' I ^ ^ 
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aiiMii dcfitient plant-, develop similar symptoms 
though the i espouses are not always equal (1 3) 

l-'NVIRONMhNlM EFFECTS ON BoRON 

Response 

Certain conditions m soil help to bring about or 
check boron deficiency diseases Thus corky core and 
drought spot of apples and black heart of turnips are 
prevented in high carbonate soil Soils saturated with 
calcium however show boron deficiency symptoms in 
some plants, yet browning of cauliflowers occurs more 
m distinctly acid soils(19) 111 effects of over liming 
in turnips, oats, cabbage, tomato, and soyabean has 
been cured by boron application!?) In sandy soils 
boron deficiency is made more acute by liming u ithout 
the soil solution approaching an alkaline reaction(38) 
Different soils show differences in the degree to which 
available boron is tied up by liming The reaction of 
the medium plays a vital part Internal black spot 
of garden beet, for instance, is noted more m soils 
with neutral or alkaline reaction (38) 

Requirement of boron is also found to vary with 
the amount of certain other salts m solution Thus 
when phosphorus is present m solution, plants grown 
without boron are normal except in fruit setting In- 
creased potassium delays or eliminates symptoms of 
boron deficie-ncy Moisture and nitrogen content of 
the soil influence boron availability and response 
also(19) Magnesium hydroxide reduces availability 
of soil boron most , calcium, sodium and potassium 
hydroxides are less effective (42) 

As a rule low boron soils show deficiency 
symptoms In rich soils, continuous cropping and 
leaching depletes boron considerably and thus lowers 
its concentration to deficient level In soils of high 
pH, deficiency of bor()n(42) results from its fixation 
during denitrifying processes going on at greater 
pace Cither factors of soil composition treatment or 
climate sometimes restrict the availability of this 
element (8) Heart rot of sugarbeet for instance, is 
more severe in dry years but not m wet seasons 
Onions, radish and carrot accumulate several tunes 
as much boron in their roots, relative to that m leaf, 
when grown m winter as when grown in summer(14) 
In broadbeans, high boron concentration is more in- 
jurious in early spring or autumn than during 
summer High light intensity and temperature during 
summer prevents movement of boron from leaves to 
other organs In peas and barley reduced length ot 
the day rather than lower temperature controls delay 
m the appearance of boron deficiency symptoms dur- 
ing spring and autumn as compared to summer 

Experiments under control conditions have 
shoyra that lack of bofon exerts more fundamental 
influence on the plant than reduction in the length 


of the day In the former case, stem apices die irres- 
pective of light conditions , recovery takes plac^ only 
on substituting this element Factors affecting translo- 
cation and distribution of this element in plants appear 
to be equally important m determining boron require- 
ment than boron supi>lying power of tbe substrate 

Boron buppi y and Absorption of Ei ements 

Boron affects calcium uptake considerably (39) 
Total calcium taken up has been noted to be reduced 
in boron deficient plants more than that of K and N 
Nitrogen, if at all affected, shows slight variation 
Higher mtrogen content of straw and gram of ivheat 
has however, been recorded m plants treated with 
boron Absence of this ingredient from single salt 
solution causes rajud death Other elements, if pre- 
sent, increase requirement of boron and calcium both 
Renewal of solution delays appearance of deficiency 
symptoms and prolongs absorbing capacity of the 
plant Under heavy doses of boron, decreased calcium 
absorption is noted Per contra, heavy calcuum in- 
juries are mitigated by boron compounds In com, 
soluble boron content is highly correlated witli total 
soluble or active calcium of the tissues(34) In soya- 
beans, production of fresh tissue and percentage of 
calcium are iionditioned by boron concentration in 
the medium Total ash conttent does not vary so much 
as calcium content of ash Bofon, in general, aids 
absorption and utilisation of calcium more than 
others(29) 

Boron .Supply and Tisstje Composition 

Under boron deficiency leaves tend to develop 
purple colour and show' more starch and total sugar 
than the control Stem on the other hand contains 
less sugar Benzene soluble matter is also increased 
Boron appears to play some part m carbohydrates and 
fat metabolism (34) Some relationship with pectin 
content is alv) recorded (26) Prqportion of other 
materials also differs markedly Under extreme 
deficiency acidity develops in stem tips , ammonium 
nitrogen accumulates m these acid cells alongside 
sugars Progressive degeneration of protoplasm also 
takes place Course of photosynthesis appears to be 
altered{37) to bring about changes in composition 

Boron Scppiy and Plant Anatomy 

Absence of boron mdifces several atmtHrmalitaes 
in plant anatomy All tissues wherft growth and cell 
division are taking place are affected Hypertrophy 
of cambium cells, disintegration of phloem and 
ground parenchyma, poor devetoiwnent of xylm gad 
poor ligmfication are noted in defiaent plamts* »fei|oem 
necrosis is noted in petioles, stem and^othe* 
as well In tomato(32) cell wall turns broVKiti' cdb 
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enlarge and thicken Flower budi>, htalkb and flowers 
all exhibit internal degeneration and die prematurely 
In prunes, jieaches, grapeb and citrus xylem dis- 
integrates forming gum pockets In deficient sugar- 
cane, lignifled fibre cells are small, poorly developed 
and loosely arranged , enlargement of cells and deep 
constrictions internally in the injured regions of young 
leaves are also observed In pea, root apices enlarge , 
cells cease to divide normally and undergo pathologi- 
cal change. Xylem elements appear isolated Secon- 
dary root primordia develop abnormally close to the 
root tips In bect(23), hypertrophy of cambium, 
degeneration and necrosis in primary and secondary 
xylem, intercellular brown deiiosits and cell enlarge- 
ment and proliferation extending to mesophyll and 
siiongy parenchyma, and floral axis are recorded In 
cabbage, proliferation of cambium results m forma 
tion of undifferentiated tissues In general, metabolic 
processes concerned m cell division, cell differentiation 
and storage are affected chiefly by boron deficiencv 


Conclusion Physiologicai Rolk of Boron 
Boron appears to function as a nutritive rather 
than a catalytic agcht Its action is suggested to be 
analogous to vitamins in animal life It seems to be 
soon fixed up and is not m a state of circulation The 
possibility of Its acting merely as an antiseptic agent 
seems quite unlikely Acidifying action is also neglig- 
ible as no appreciable change m pH of the medium 
IS recorded 

^ It lb widely distributed throughout the plant after 
absorption Death of apical meristem is due to lack 
of some factor essential to growth and development of 
permanent tissue fro^i menstematic cells , the latter 
in some way depends upon the presence of boron 
Boron, however, is not able to replace any of the major 
nutrients although a definite association with calcium 
absorption is recorded(34) The amount required is so 
small that it can hardly be ^ problem m nature descrv 
mg as much attention as any of the major ingredients 
Contaminations m ^me cases provide enough boron 
for plant growth /ft is suggested that this element is\/ 
earned to the leaf along the transpiration stream as 
an morgaaic radical On reaching the foliage, much 
of it IS combined with organic compounds and is ren- 
dered immobile It tends to remain there and does 
not move freely along with sugars and other substances 
towards growing ttssues(14) Translocation of this 
ingredient to bark and wood and finally to flesh of 
stdne frmts is recorded, In leaves, boron is almost 
entirely dissolved in sap Large inwnpbile molecules 
It seenfs, are formed as a result of lilihich boron does 
not d^^ tlpi'ough plasma membrane It is also sug- 
gested, to be' fixed in p)ant tissues and thus cannot be 
usuSd over and over again./ 


Boron is more a nutrient needed in biuall quantity 
than anything else It is considered to play some 
part in the regulation of the water relations of plasma 
coUoidb(29) and helps carbohydrate transportation and 
utilisation Course of photosynthesis is ilso allcrcd(37) 
It IS considered instrumental in regulating the distri- 
bution of materials through the various parts of the 
plant(25) It also serves to regulate accmnulation of 
ions from nutrient solution(36, 37) Boron is suggested 
to be in some way related to formation of fat(34), 
pectin (26) and development of acidity Growth of 
stem IS regulated more by boron than that of leaf or 
root Its proportion influences respiration also Low 
boron is associated witli low respiration Type of 
metabolism which influence the keeping behaviour of 
fruits IS greatly affected Coinjiarativc effects of iron 
and boron deficiency docs not give any conclusive 
proof as to whether or not the action of boron is 
antagonistic to iron or whether it acts merely as a 
earner of an essential element At least it is consi- 
dered helpful in overcoming the toxic effects of ccr- 
tam heavy metals, e g , rubidium Malnutrition and 
defective solvent action of roots art associated with 
the absence of this ingredient Boron in traces is 
helpful m mitigating these effects It cannot be wholly 
replaced by any other element though manganese 
appears to be a better substitute than others Its 
role in the formation of hormones(13) and fat and 
carbohydrate metabolism (34) is yet little understood 
Much more work is needed to work out the mechanism 
of boron response and the manner m which boron 
helps in bringing about physiological balance in the 
nutrient status of the soil to ensure good growth 
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SCIENCF AND CULTURE 


MAGNESIUM BATTERIES* 


TN course of the last World War, highly mecha- 

nised and mobile as it was, portable and self- 
contained sources of electrical energy had been the 
subject of intensive researches As a result, great 
improvements have been effected on the construction 
of dry batteries and accumulators Some inherent 
defects m the newly developed sources of energy, 
which would have prohibited their use in peace time, 
became causes of secondary importance in time of war 
Thus the question of price was of little consideration 
from tlie military point of view , certain important 
characteristics, such as hghtness, increased mass and 
volume capacity, excellent performance at low tem- 
peratures justified some financial sacrifices to be made 
Further, certain peculiar difliculties of practical appli- 
cation, uhich might hmit their use for civil purposes, 
did not present the same inconvenience in war, since 
the technical services of the army are now-a-days 
manned with an adequate staff of competent special- 
ists 

Magnrsium in the Constructkw of 
Dry Batteries 

It is not therefore surprising that a very old idea 
was taken up again for the construction of dry batte- 
ries, namely the employment of magnesium as anode 
in place of zme (It may be remembered that the name 
anode appUes to the soluble electrode although it 
corresponds to the negative pole of the battery) 
Magnesium was a rare laboratory substance only a 
few years ago but has now become a common material 
and, dqe to a slow-down in the production of aero- 
planep, Is disposable m large quantities Manufac- 
turers have therefore engaged themselves in finding 

* Tratiblated from La Nature, Mardi, 1948 


out new fields of application for this metal The 
replacement of zinc by magnesium tor the cathodic 
protection of underground metal conduits is an im- 
portant example of a new opening for this metal 
The use of magnesium in the construction of dry 
batteries constitutes another example 

A comparison of the electro-chcmical projKrties 
of the two metals will show that magnesium is eon- 
siderably superior to zinc. 




Electro-Uiemical 


Electrode 

equivalent m 


Potential 

Amp hour per 
kg 

Zinc 

0 76 V 

2200 

Magnesium 

24 V J 

815 


In theory at least, f4r the seme weight magne- 
sium can yield 2 7 times more current under a tension 
three times greater than zme Magnesium was envi- 
saged, since 1885, particularly by Heim, as a possible 
material for the construction of dry batteries but at 
that time, this metal, like aluraimiitn, was only a 
laboratory curiosity and its high pnee prohibited its 
mdustnal utilization To day it is no more so and 
magnesium batteries have been developed as a result 
of numerous mvestigations earned out since 1925, 

Maonesixjm-Carbon-Chromic Acid Battery 

The magnesium battenes first produced depended 
on the use of the magneaum-carboa coupk, Mfith 
chromic acid or a biGhromate as depolarka. llie 
mam trouble was that it was'difibjU to obtain with 
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magnesium a continuous discharge at a relatively 
constant potential , the metal gets fatigued m course 
of the discharge and chemical corrosion takes place 
during periods of rest Chromic acid is a very good 
solvent of the products resulting from the action on 
magnesium during the discharge but has no effect on 
open circuit The tension, however, was low and it 
was npt possible to obtain large discharge currents 

Substantial improvement has been achieved 
recently by the use, on the one hand, of complex 
electrolytes containing side by side with chromic acid 
other constituents such as phosphoric acid and sul- 
phuric acid and, on the other hand, by employing 
certain alloys of magnesium instead of the pure nirtal 
Sucli alloys acquire the property of greater rcsis 
tance to corrosion on open circuit if subjected to i 
thermal treatment, for instance, heating to a tcin 
perature as high as 600®C followed by immersion in 
water at 80°C 

The compositions of the alloys and electrolytes 
w Inch have given best results in experiments recenth 
earned out m the U S A are given below 


Cell 

I Composition oj Alloy 

1 Composition of EleUrolyte 

No 









Mg 

A1 

Zn 

Mn 

1 CrO, 

H,PO« 

H,SO. 

1 

92 3% 

es% 

1% 

0 2% 

40% 

23% 


2 

98 S% 



15% 

40% 

23% 


3 

92 3%; 

a 5% 

U 

0 2% 

40% 

20% 


4 

92 3% 

85% 

1% 

0 2% 

40% 

15% 

001% 

S 

92 3% 

85% 

1% 

0 2% 

45% 

20% 

001% 


With these different constituents, cells were pre 
pared with a magnesium anode measuring 5 1 x 8 9 x 
0 63 cm and a carbon electrqde measuring 10 cm 
sideways, capable of containing 500 cm’ of electrolyte 
These cells were discharged at current densities 
ranging from 1 to 6 milliampercs i>er sq cm , 
but the variation was found to 'have no sensible in 
fluenee on the tension Their characteristics art 
shown m the following table* 


CeUNo 

Initial tension on 
closed circuit 

Capacity m 
amp hr 

Yield 

t 

131V 

284 

84% 

2 

JS8/171 V 

283 

88% 

3 

1 11 V 

258 

60% 

4 

5 

118/1-24 V 
107/1 22 V 

253/293 

28 

80^% 


* Cell No 2 has the highest tension This tension 
is not obtmned at the cost of capaaty but of a slight 
diminution m ae yield The discharge curves for 


the magnesium cells are very interesting As shown 
m Fig I, the curves are substantially flat up to I V 
for cell No 1 and to 1 5 V for cell No 2 These 
batteries arc still only m the hrst stage of realisation. 



I ic I —Discharge curve of cells Nos 1 and 2 


yet they are noteworthy for their electrical charac- 
teristics as well as for very small chemical corrosion 
on open circuit For the same volume, a battery 
of this type yields practically the same energy output 
as a classical battery with /me anode, copper cathode, 
oxide of copjier as depolarizer and caustic soda solu- 
tion as electrolyte 

Magnesium-Carbon-Saijne SoiurioN lUrrKKY 

A few years before the war, a number of patents 
for this type of battery were submitted bv an in- 
ventor named Gordon Since then, this battery was 
the subject of numerous researches mainly m 
England, then in Canada and the USA There is 
still difference of opinion regarding its industrial 
possibilities , yet it apjicars to have already found 
some apjilications, either for the manufacture of 
pocket batteries or of batteries meant for radio 
receivers On the more industrial side, its use as an 
entirely independent source of electrical energy ha> 
also been envisaged, and batteries have been manu- 
factured for working domestic refrigerators placed in 
localities having no electric supply line as well as for 
supplying the energy needed for propelling small 
boats, specially fishing boats This battery functions 
by being simply filled up with saline solution, parti- 
cularly sea-water , it is only necessary to dip the 
electrodes in the sea to obtain a current and to take 
them out of the water tq stop it 
' The Americans have even tfiought of solving the 
important problem of electric traction, which is so 
ui^K>rtant m towns poor in combustible liquids, by 
employing these light-weight batteries It is suggest- 
ed that the low price of magnesium is going to make 
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tins method of producing current a practical proposi- 
tion and some simple methods of assembly have been 
evolved which will allow the change of electrodes, 
when Used up, as easily and quickly as the motorist 
fills up the tank of Ins cai It may appear that 
these ideas ire still premature but according to a 
specialist these niagnesium batteries will be of general 
use in the near future even though they are not so at 
present 

The Gordon battery is essentially built up of 
niagncsiuin anodes and carbon cathodes , the clee 
trolyte is a saline solution, depolarization being 
assured by the oxygen of the air The whole problem 
thus reduces to the jireparation of cells in wbieh the 
at cess of air is sufTieicnt to enable the battery to 
deliver current of the order necessary for industrial 
applications 

If a rod of eirbon and i rod of magnesium arc 
dipped m saline solution it wall be difficult to obtain 
appreciable current In order to get better results 
It IS necessary to wrap the magnesium rod with a 
fibrous material very sparingly soaked with the elec- 
trolyte m such a manner that air may copiously reach 
the interstices 

In Its Simplest form the Gordon battery consists 
of a magnesium rod surrounded by several spirals 
of loose cellulose packing, the whole being introduced 
m a tube of carbon The tissues extend beyond the 
bottom of the inagncsium rod and plunge into the 
saline solution so that the latter rises up by capillary 
action and moistens the tissues In practice, three 
inagnCMUin rods are generally mounted m parallel to 
increase the active surface area, each being wrapped 
up with a tissue The metal used for the preparation 
of anode is not pure magnesium It generally con- 
tains 1 per cent manganese to increase the hirdness 
and 5 to 6 per cent aluminium m order to make it 
more ductile Other mclals m minute quantities are 
also added with a view to make the action of the 
metal more regular and to avoid loial corrosive actions 
which cheek the production of current 

For the manufacture of batteries for i>ocket lamps 
i slightly different method of construction is adopted 
Tlie salt meant for improving the conductivity of the 
eleetrohte is compressed in the form of a tablet and 
IS jilaced at the lower part of the tissue It is enough 
to introduce from time to time a small quantitj of 
water in a tin> capsule moulded in the fwm of a 
reservoir and placed at the bottom of each cell The 
water dissolves the salt and rises up by capillary 
action between the clectrcjdes When the battery is 
dry It is absolutely -inert and does not undergo any 
corrosion When, on the contrary, water is added it 
liegms to w'Ork 

The elex:tromotive force of this battery on open 
circuit IS about 1 6 volt In closed circuit its tension 


varies as a function of the current output and m some 
cases it may go down to 0*7 volt, Fig 2 shqws a 
curve of discharge at 100 mA for a small magnesium 
battery It is found that dtving almost the whole 
duration of the discharge the tension remains practi- 
cally constant It is m continuous service that this 




10 30 30 40 50 60 70 80 

DURATION (hours) 

1 ic 2 —Discharge curve at lOO of a Gordon battery 


battery gives better results , it does not polarize and 
does not require any time of recovery like ordinary 
dry cells 

When It IS reactivated w'lth water, the tension, 
weak at first, rises till the tissue is completely 
saturated with the hfjuid It takes 30 to 40 seconds 
for this rise and this slight delay is practically of no 
importance m most cases 

Besides the cells for pocket lamps or for deaf- 
aid apparatus, batteries of the Gordon type are made 
in three different forms The smallest is 12 5 cm 
m length and 5 cm m diameter It is composed of 
a mantle of carbon having inside it three magnesium 
rods 11 cm m length and 1 cm m diameter This 
battery may supply a current of 100 mA at 1 volt for 
400 consecutive hours The second type measures 
12 5 cm in length and a .little more than 6 cm m 
diameter It consists of 5 magnesium rods and can 
supply the same current at the same voltage for 
600 hours The third type measures 12 5 cm in 
length and 7 8 cm in diameter and contains 8 magne- 
sium rods At the same rate it can supply current 
for 1000 hours ' 

The relative weights of tliese cells are 225 gms, 
300 gms and 420 gms respectively Nothing 
stands in the way of constructing cells of other sizes 
smee fhe capacity depends essentially on. the surface 
area of magnesium exposed to the action of the 
electrolyte As a result, a battery of this type may 
be designed with as much precision as a lead-acid 
battery' 

Investigations are continued with a vieW’ to im- 
prove the characteristics of the magnesiuia cell 
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Thus efforts are being made to reduce its internal 
resistance and to facilitate the access of air in order 
to obtain greater output It has also been noticed 
that the voltage falls down after each interruption of 
the discharge It seems that this defect is caused 
by the presence of impurity in the carbon and 
attempts are being made to obtain electrodes free 
from ashes 

Magnesium-Silver Chloride-Water Battery 

In the beginning of the war need was badly felt 
of batteries having very large capacity but with 
little complications and minimum possible weight 
The ordinary dry cells and the accumulators did not 
satisfy these requirements Thus the construction of 
cells employing magnesium and silver electrodes, 
silver chloride as depolarizer and water or saline solu- 
tion as electrolyte was envisaged The use of silver 
chloride as depolarizer is not new for this substance 
has been already used m the construction of cells 
similar to Leclanche’s cells and containing zinc as 
anode , but these batteries had very low tension, of 
the order of 1 volt, and could not furnish quick dis- 
charges The use of magnesium has won over these 
difficulties 

The magnesiuiii-silver chloride cells are manu- 
factured in two different forms depending on whether 
they are requited to deliver large current at low 
tension or low current at high tension 

The positive electrode is made up of a silver foil 
25 to 75 microns thick, on the surface of which silver 
chloride is deposited by a patented electro-chemical 
process The negative electrode is a pure magnesium 
foil of the same thickness In batteries having low 
tension a layer of absorbent paper is interposed 
between these two foils and the whole is then rolled 
up If this operation is performed under suitable 
conditions, for instance, in factories Whe-rem the tem- 
perature is controlled at 27°C and the relative 
humidity is less than 25%, the cells once rolled up 
in tight packings may be preserved mdefinitelv 
At the time of use, it is enough to dip the cell in 
water or better in saline solution in order to activate 
It When batteries with two or three cells are to be 
made, the first cell is surrounded with a plastic film , 
round it the second combination is concentrically 
rolled up and so on In this way a simple concentric 
assembly is obtained enabling the storage of large 
electric energy 

For the high tension batteries flat electrodes are 
used, having surface areas varying from. 3 78 to 16 8 
cm sq according to requirements In these cells 
only one face of the silver plate is coated with silver 
chloride Between two opposite electrodes is placed 
a ^eet of absorl^ent paper and between two consecu- 

4 


tive cells an insulating plate is interposed In modern 
radio-sonde equipments magnesium-silver chloride 
batteries consisting of a combination of a low tension 
and a high tension battery are largely used 

Just before nse these cells are taken out of their 
easing and the paper is saturated with water or pre-- 
ferably with saline solution in order to improve the 
eonductivily of the electrolyte The battery attains 
Its own tension m one or two minutes if filled up with 
water and within a shorter time if soaked in saline 
solution such as sea water. 

The essential characteristics of this type of cell 
are — 

(1) Light weight and small dimensions 

(2) May be preserved indefinitely m the dry 
state, under any condition of temperatnr/ 
and humidity 

(3) May be filled up with sea water or natural 
water Use of special electrolytes is avoided 

(4) High voltage of the order of about 1 5 volt, 
capacity being raamtamed at an appreciable 
value even when the temperature falls down 
to -40OC 

(5) Variation of voltage m course of discharge is 
very small as shown in Fig 3 which enables 
a comparative study to be made of a silver 
chloride cell, an ordinary dry cell and a 
perchloric acid battery, each discharged 
through a resistance of 10 ohms 
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PlG 3 — Comparison o£ an ordinary dry cell, a perchloric 
acid battery and a magmeshim battery, discharged 
through a resistance of 10 ohms 


One of the American manufacturers of this type 
of batteries produced during the war no less than 25 
different models for the technical services of the 
Army and the Navy One of the prmcipal uses of 
these batteries has been m the equipment of sound- 
ing balloons which carry a very small radio tran- 
smitter to great altitudes 

,^llver chloride cells have another important 
point of superiority , they are not sensitive to varia- 
tion4 of temperature Such a cell having an electrode 
area 180 cm sq , discharged through an external 
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resistance of 10 oluns, gives the same output at + 20°C 
as at-40®C , the voltage in course of the discharge 
IS reduced only slightly at the low temperature end 
(3n the other hand, the duration of the discharge 
remains practically unchanged Under the same con- 
ditions the duration of discharge of a iierchlorit acid 
battery is reduced to one'-fourth Even if the dis- 
charge cuirent is increased, the voltage of the silver 
chloride cell is only slightly reduced but the output 
capacity remains practically the same Thus a 
hundredfold increase of the discharge rate causes a 


reduction of the voltage from 1 6 volt to 1 34 volt 
while the capacity is reduced by only 10 per cent 
The cells described above are all irreversible and 
therefore cannot be reeharged It would be an 
achievement if one could construct accumulators, » c , 
reversible cells using magnesium as electrodes, at 
least as the negative electrodes Researches are being 
pursued in this line , if they are crowned with success 
the problem of hght-weight accumulators which has 
been the subject of numerous investigations will be 
solved 
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MINISTRY OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

Consequent to the creation of a separate port- 
folio of ‘Scientific Research’ m beptenibei last, of 
which Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru is m charge (see 
Science and Culture, September 1947, p 108), the 
Government of India have now created a separate 
Department of Scientific Research with effect from 
June 1 last 

The Department will work under the Prime 
Minister and Dr Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, Director, 
Scientific and Industrial Research has been appoint- 
ed the Secretary and Principal Executive Officer 
The department has taken over the work of the 
Board of Research on Atomic Energy and the Council 
of Scientific and Industrial Research The latter will 
however retain its unofficial character and function 
as before 

The new department will tender scientific advice 
to Government departments and deal with ad hoc 
scientific research in universities and institutions , 
Scientific Consultative Committee , and the interna- 
tional scientific unions It will further co-ordinate 
the scientific activities of other inmistries through a 
co-ordmation committee consisting of eminent 
scientists 

Presiding over a meeting of the Governing Body 
of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
on July 17 last, Pandit Nehru said that the newly 
created Department of Scientific Research had been 
formed for future scientific developments in the 
country Matters connected with atomic energy m- 
volvdi dealings with other countries and control of 
raw materials connected with atomic energy deve- 


lopment and production was also essential and hence 
required siiccial attention in the hajuls of a separate 
department Close liaison, however, would be mam 
tamed with the Ministry of Industry and Supply 
The setting up of an Atomic Energy Commission to 
enforce the Atomic Energy Act was under Govern- 
ment’s consideration 

The Council recommended to the Government 
the production of alternative synthetic petrol 
(synthesis of liquid fuel from coal) It is jiroposcd 
to extract 1 million tons of motor spirit and diesel 
oil by extraction from coal estimated to cost about 
Rs 65 crores Messrs Koppers, a U S firm are 
apjiointed as consultants to advise the Government 
of India on this question A batch of experts have 
arrived in India and a report will be readv by middle 
of September 

The Council further recommended the increased 
production of power alcohol , establishment of field 
survey station m Assam for the survey of qo&I and 
petroleum dejiosits in the province , and the esta- 
blishment of a high altitude research station and 
laboratory in the Himalayas for the survey of Hima- 
layan resources in minerals, animal and plant life, 
ind investigations connected with cosmic ray re- 
search, astronomy, meteorology, snow survey and 
Glaciology 

The Council further approved of the proposal 
for the establishment of a Central Road Research 
Institute and a Central Building Research Institute 
at Roorkee at an estimated cost of Rs 175 lakhs and 
Rs 5 lakhs respectively These are the two engineer- 
mg research organisations to be set up in the chain 
of National LMioratones sponsored by the Council 
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A committee wai> also set up to mvcstij?<ite the 
imssibihties of utilizing natural deposits of mixed 
salts 


THE UNIVERSITIES AS CENTRES OF 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

On May 10, 1947, the British Association’s Divi- 
sion for Social and International Relations of Science 
held a conference in the University of Manchester on 
the Place of University on the Conimunitv 

The Chairman, Sir Henry Dale, O M , G B E , 

F R S , discussed on the universities as centres of ‘ 
scientific research and the source of their hnaucial 
support It was obvious that the universities were 
just eniergmg from wholly abnormal conditions im- 
posed by the war, when the activities of almost every 
science department were very largely given over to 
work directly or indirectly undertaken for theGovcni- 
nicnt on prescribed mostly secret jirojects The 
universities were emerging from that obligation but 
were finding themselves already dejicndcnt for 75 per 
cent of their income on money from the public purse 
The Government organisations which had supplied 
the funds, together with the nation’s industries, had 
experienced for the first tune during the war the full 
possibilities of prescribed and directed researches, 
carried out for them in the science departments of 
the universities It seemed desirable rather urgent 
now, to consider very carefully what was the proper 
normal function of research in the universities Sir 
Henrv stated that the particular function of the 
universities was that of independent researcli, and 
the advancement of fundamental science would be 
regarded as the particular task of research in the 
universities Of course researches m the sciences 
ancillary to agriculture and to medicine tended to 
be applied research, but no body would desire to 
exclude them for that reason from the activities of 
the universities The real distinction was between 
free or independent researches, undertaken with no 
obligation to keep to a definite course or to limit 
activities to the solution of a pre-ordained problem, 
and prescribed researches, undertaken to solve a 
prescribed problem The special function of the 
universities was free research ratlier than prescribed 
research The universities should then have the 
special function of encouraging investigations having 
no obvious relation to applications which could be 
foreseen, though, according to all experience, such 
researches very often led to practical applications 
more important than those which comh from re- 
searches undertaken with a prescribed and practacal 
object 

The object, then, of the universities was to pro- 
mote researches und^taken wnth no practical d>jec- 


live but to widen the boiindanes of knowledge .uid 
to discover truth for its own interest and for its 
cultural value That should not exclude even con- 
tract researches commissioned by some outside bodv, 
il freedom were allowed, and if the offer of financial 
support for an attack on a named problem did not 
divert the academic worker from the natural line 
of his own ideas 

Sir Henry mentioned that he liad recently made 
this suggestion in the course of a lecture m tlie 
United States of America, and had met with a sur- 
prising unanimity of approval from scientific 
colleagues, not only in academic circles, but m the 
centres of industrial scientific research as well In 
particular, the Director of one of the most important 
research organisations supported by industry in the 
United States said, “I tlimk that you are absolutely 
right We ourselves support, and desire to support 
III increasing measure, research work of a perfectly’ 
tret kind in the universities ” {The Advancement oj 
Science, 5, 18, 1948) 

ATOMIC PILE AT BROOKHAVEN 

It is reported that the ‘atoimc pile’ at the New 
Brookliaven National Laboratory, now under con- 
siruction, vyill be the most flexible research pile in 
the world Among others, there will be facilities for 
bringing neutron beams out of the pile, for irradiating 
biological tissues, and for making studies of the 
characteristics of neutrons Provision has also been 
made for special research on materials used in con- 
nection with the construction and operation of atomic 
piles, and also on the engineering HJrobleins involved 
in atomic power production In general form, the 
Brookhaven pile will be similar to the Oak Ridge pile, 
cxcejJt that the neutron density will be several times 
greater The pile, which will be air cooled, will be 
housed m a building approximately 120 feet long b\ 
100 feet w’lde, and more than six stoned in height 
The building will be flanked by two wings, each- 
ncarly 100 feet long, winch will contain laboratories 
The whole structure will be approximately 320 feet 
in length Though operation of the pile will be so 
nearly automatic tliat one man could safely care for 
it, present plans call for two to three men per shift 
The pile is designed to operate on a schedule of seven 
days per week, 24 hours per day The plan for 
other equipment to be -constructed includes a ‘hot’ 
laboratory for use m research on radioactive mate- 
rials, ^ large cyclotron, and a Van de Graaff generator 
QourheA of the Chemical Education, April 1948) 

URXnIUM PRODUCTION PRCXJRAMME IN U S 

< It ^4 reported frotiv New York correspondent 
that I the U S Atomic Em«gy Commission has 
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aiiiumntcd a three i>oint jirogranimc to stinmlatt the 
di'jcovery and production of domestic uraimim by 
privatt competitive enterprise The major elements 
of the programme are — 

1 Government-guaranteed ten-year nummum 
prices for domestic refined uranium, high- 
grade uranium tires and mechanical concen- 
trates 

2 A bonus of $10,000 for the discovery and 
production of high-grade uranium ores from 
new domestic deposits 

3 Government-guaranteed three-year minimum 
prices for the low-grade carnotite- and 
roscoelite-type uranium-vanadium ores of 
the Colorado plateau area and Government 
operation of two vanadium-uranium plants 
in that area 

The Commission recognises that, m line with 
the policies expressed in the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, development and production of uranium 
ores Clin be stimulated most effectively by the type 
of private operations responsible for the growth and 
efficiency of the American mining industry The 
AEC guarantees minimum prices for domestic re- 
faned uranium, high-grade uramum-bearing ores and 
mechanical concentrates The guaranteed minimum 
prices are $ 50 per lb of recoverable uranium oxide 
from uranium-bearing ores and concentrates, less the 
cost of refining and $3 50 per lb for uranium oxide 
Against the $13 80 per ton currently being paid by 
private industry for carnotite- or roscochte-type ores 
containing 2 per cent vanadium oxide and 0 2 per cent 
uranium oxide, thi Commission, for a period of three 
years, will pay producers $20 40 per ton for this 
grade of ore delivered to it at Montieello, Utali or 
Durango, Colorado The schedule provides for pay- 
ment of $1 50 per lb of uranium oxide for the deli- 
very of ores assaying 0 20 per cent, plus a develop- 
ment allowance of 50 cents per lb Premiums will 
be paid for delivery of certain higher grades of ore, 
however, and a lower price will be paid for delivery 
of ores containing less than 0 20 per cent uranium 
oxide with no payment for ores containing less than 
0 10 per cent Pavraent will also be made based on 
the vanadium oxide content of the ore at 31 cents 
per lb for an amount not exceeding 10 lb per each 
lb of uranium oxide It is expected that the Monti- 
eello purchase depot will be leady to receive ore 
during July, 1948 and that the Durango depot will be 
in operation shortly thereafter 

According to the Austrahan News and Infor- 
mation Bureau in New York, a move in a similar 
direction has also been made by the Federal 
Government in Australia It has been announced 
that discovery in Austraha of a deposit of ore capable 


of yielding 25 tons of uramuin oxide will earn the 
finder $3,200 and an additional allowance of up to 
$80,000 according to the richness of the find (The 
Chttmeal 4ge, May 22, 1948) 

FUTURE ATOMIC ADVANCES 

pxPBRiMBNTAL atomic power plants ‘within a 
year or two’ and ships running on atomic energy 
‘within a decade’ were forecast by a famous American 
atomic scientist 

The scientist is Dr Edward U Condon, Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, who has been 
under attack from a subcommittee of the House Un- 
Amtncan Activities Committee Dr Condon’s views 
on the future aiijihealions of atomic energy are given 
in a report to the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers m New York on March 10 last 

‘Three atomic power plants are now under way 
— at Oak Ridge, Tcnn , Chicago, 111 , and Schenec- 
tady, N Y — and it should be possible to realise 
experimental production of power within a year or 
two,’ the atomic scientist forecast 

For cars, planes or even railroad locomotives, 
atomic power plants are likely to be too heavy, he 
believes 

“However, it is reasonable to suppose that 
within a decade some ships mav derive their power 
from (atomic) piles ’ 

Other atomic advances expected by Dr Condon 
include better ways of producing the atomic bomb 
elements uranium 235 and plutonium, sinallcr-sized 
chain-reacting piles, important ‘special purpose 
energy sources’ and aids in medical and other scien- 
tific work 

Whether or not other elements can be used to 
release atomic energy ‘can be decided only by 
future research,’ declares the scuyitist 

‘At present no means of doing this is in sight, 
but It should be remembered that in 1938 the atomic 
bomb would have seemed fantasUc to the best nuclear 
physicists ’ (Science News Letter, May 22, 1948) 


CHEMICAL WARFARE IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Kokatnur from New York City has suggested 
from careful investigation that India might lay sub- 
stantial claim, both from its antiquity and historical 
evidence, to precedence^ as the country of origin of 
chemical warfare “ 

The beginning of chemical warfare is generally 
traced to Greece The fact that many civilizations 
may hav^ preceded that of Greece, suggests that the 
parentage of the Grecian civilization lies withm the 
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annals of an earlier and perhaps greater dynasty 
There is no trace of the employment of chemical war- 
fare m the Ilhad and the Odyssey, whereas the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata have examples of it 
According to General Maclagen, Quintus Curtms 
indicates that Alexander met with some fire weapons 
in India The evidence coming from Greeks should 
not be neglected in connection with this chemical 
warfare Themistocles mentions the Brahmans fight- 
ing at a distance with lightning and thunder (Journal 
of the Chemical Education, 25, 272, 194^) 


ON COAL ECONOMY 

Thb world consumption of coal is probably ol 
the order of 1,200 million tons a year, from which 
supply 70 per cent of the world’s energy require 
ments arc generated The per capita rate of energy 
consumption in the U S A is more than five times 
the world average, 7,000 watts compared with 1,300 
watts In Great Britain, owing to mcreased effi- 
ciency 111 utilisation, at least four times as much use- 
ful energy is derived from a ton of coal as compared 
with two generations ago , but there is still room 
for much unprovement 

The rate of heat release which can be obtained 
from a particular fuel depends upon (a) the prepara- 
tion of coal, and (b) furnace and combustion cham- 
ber design For example, tlie ash content can be 
reduced by cleaning, excessive swelling properties 
can be reduced by pre-oxidation, and the nature and 
proportion of volatile matter can be modified by low 
or high temperature carbonisation, and it is possible 
that the evolution of volatile matter during com- 
bustion can be modified by chemical means 

To come to practice, samples were taken of de- 
posits in the boilers of 40 power stations By relat- 
ing the analysis of the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of the deposits to the type of coal consumed 
and the combustion system in operation, it was pos- 
sible to ascertain which types of coal were likelv to 
cause least deposit and thus to increase the efficienci 
of each type of bpiler and reduce the time it was out 
of action for cleaning Smoke is due to incomplete 
combustion of coal and the conditions in which smoke 
IS reduced to a minimum are specially difficult to 
secure when boilers are fired by hand During the 
war it was necessary to reduce the smoke from hand 
fired boilers of ships in convoy and a smoke ehmi- 
nator was devised which not only had the desired 
effect of reducing smoke, but also reduced the con- 
sumption of coal The devise has b^n used with 
savings of up to 10 per cent on hand fired Lancashire 
boilers 

The effect of fuel consumption achieved by 
thermal insulation has so far taken place mainly on 


the basis of laboratory tests but large scale experi- 
ments are now being carried out on complete houses 
The temperatures maintained in a group of experi- 
mental houses, with families living in them, are be- 
ing measured by remote recording of instruments at 
a central station, with the object of determining the 
relation between fuel usage and the thermal condi- 
tions obtained By carrying out a heat balance, it 
will be possible to measure the efficiency of the 
heating appliance, and the effect of the thermal in- 
sulation 

Researches are at present going on at the Ministry 
of Works to see how the new devices developed at 
the Fuel Research Station can be incorporated m 
dwellings designed to make the best use of the heat 
provided and to minimise the heat losses Large 
economy can only take place by modifying existing 
equipment, and research is badly needed into 
methods of increasing the efficiency of ordinary 
domestic hres and into providing cheap means of 
increasing the insulation of the houses The distri- 
bution' of heat losses from a typical pre-war small 
house IS roughly m percentages, external walls 28, 
window 12, ceiling and roof 15, ground floor 9 5, 
external doors 1 5, ventilation 30, hot water run to 
dram 4 Much could and should be done by in- 
sulating the various points of heat loss, but by far 
the easiest way to reduce loss of heat would to 
adjust ventilation which accounts for 30 ^er cent 
total loss 

The fuel requirements of the industry art the 
product of the steel tonnage and fuel per ton of 
'ittel The improvement of the latter figure has 
been going on slowlj but steadily ever since steel 
making assumed its modern form around 1860 
Nearly every stage from /ore to finished steel pro- 
ducts requires fuel, the latter stages of manufacture 
of some faner forms of steel taking more fuel per ton 
than the actual steel making A recent full scale 
research on the Siemen’s open hearth furnace showed 
that full use of existing instruments offered the pos- 
sibilitv of reducing the tmie of a single cast bv 10 
to 20 per cent, with a corresponding reduction of 
fuel and that more exact control of the combustion 
conditions could reduce the fuel (The Advance- 
ment of Science, 5, 46, 1948) 


SULFA DRUG FOR CHOLERA 

Possibly future weapon against cholera, dysen- 
tery, and some other intestinal infections, phthalyl- 
sulfecetimide has saved lives or97 out of 100 

A new sulfa drug that may be the weajion of the 
future against cholera, dysentery and some other in- 
testiiMil infections was announc^ at the Congress of 
Troptcal Medicine and Magana meeting in Washing- 
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ton by Dr Harrv Seneca, researcli associate at 
Columbia llniversitv College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 

The drug is called phthalvlsulfacctmiidc It was 
developed by Dr Scnoca and Dr Kdward Henderson, 
director of clinical research of Schenng Corporation 
They were seeking a drug for dv3enter\ and other 
similar infections that would be safe enough and 
cheap enough to be sold over the drug store counter 
like aspirin 

When the cholera epidemic broke out m Kgv])t 
Dr Seneca flew to Kgvpt m October with a sui>pl\ 
of the drug 

Some 500 patients were treated Because of the 
chaotic conditions and lack of trained, personnel, 
adequate records could be got on only 43 But of 
these 43^ oiilv one died That gives the new drug 
a record of saving lives at the rate of about 97 out of 
100 m an epidemic m which almost 50 out of every 
100 died The drug’s success m cholera, Dr Seneca 
said, depends on its being given within the first three 
davs of sickness 

The drug has been given to patients in the Ntwf 
York area suffering from ulcerative colitis, and from 
acute intestinal inflammation In the latter condi- 
tion, some patients were relieved of symptoms in one 
day and all nine were cured on the fifth dav Of the 
28 ulcerative colitis patients, 18 improved when 
given the drug 'fhe drug is not expected to cure 
this condition, but to dear up secondary infection 
and gi\e the ulcers a thance to heal 

Success of the drug and its safety are believed 
due to its unique abilite to penetrate the walls of the 
intestines without being absorbed into the hliKid 
stream It is given bv mouth either in pills oi in a 
tiowder dissolvtxl in milk or water It is not yet on 
the market {Si tern t News I tttti, Mav 29, 1948) 


FLIGHT TRAINING ON GROUND 

Pilots of the future, particularly those who 
handle giant passenger airplanes, will receive much 
of their training without leaving the ground This 
wall lx‘ the training that has to do with operition 
techniques, and the ground-training is made possible 
by the development of a huge electromc-mcchanical 
device in a model of a cockpit with all the hundreds 
of dials, levers, switches and controls which a pilot 
encounters m a planes- 

This device is called the Electronic Flight Simu- 
lator It reproduces m exact detail the flight deck 
or cockpit of the airplane whose performance it is 
ddkigned to reproduce It incorixirates all the exist- 


ing aerodynamic data upon which tlie plant itself 
was produced Without leaving the ground, it can 
accurately simulate any condition of flight of which 
the plane itself is capable 

The simulator was conceived and designed bj 
Dr R C Dehmel of the Curbss-Wnght Corporation, 
with the co-operation of Boeing Aircraft Company 
It is a complete rephea of the Boeing Stratocruiser- 
tyix giant transport cockpit The instruments and 
controls function [irecisely as in the real airplane 
The device has ]ust been purchased by Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, and will be used in pilot training for 
handling Pan American Stratocruiscrs Similar 
simulators can be built to aid m training for other 
tilanes 

This flight simulator cost some $250,000 to build, 
and this does not include the cost of ten years of 
research work which preceded its actual construction 
It looks like a lot of money to put into one training 
device, but as a ‘training plane’ it can handle four 
times the number of flight and ground crews at a tenth 
the cost and m a fraction of the time involved in the 
use of an actual airplane 

One important feature of this new flight simula- 
tor is that the entire operabng crew, co-pilot, 
engineer and others, art trained at the same time 
An instructor behind them operates switches which 
activate the pilot’s dials to indicate trouble with fuel 
flow, wrong oil pressure, carburettor icing, faulty 
sjiark plugs and other difficulties Pilot resjioiise is 
noted bv him, and also the corrective action taken 
(Science Ncv". Letiei Ma\ 22, 1848) 


INTERNATIONAL DEPOT OF MICROSCOPIC 
PREPARATIONS OF CYTOLOGY 

Tith, International Union of Biological Sciences, 
IS the sponsor of the project of an International 
Depot of microscopic preparations of cytology , 
aniinal and vegetable The plan originally jiroposed 
bv the late Prof V Gregoire could not be given 
effect to owing to the Internatioi;d situation, and 
the state of war 

It IS now jiroposed that the laboratory of Cyto- 
logy of the Carnoy Institute, at Uouvam (Belgium) 
would grouj) together preparations obtained from 
numerous research centers, and having already been 
used as basis to previously published works Each 
worker, interested in a definite problem, could thus 
compare with his ow-n documentation, the original 
microscopic documentation of other authors rela- 
hve to the same matter It is hardly necessary to 
underline the considerable interest that a Depot of 
this kind, would acquire and also how much it would 
favour a good linderstandmg amongst workers, and 
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would smooth out mauy difficulties and vain con- 
testations, which are inclined to fill up scientific 
literature 

But this result can only be obtained with the 
greatest comprehension and collaboration of the 
greatest number possible of cytologists l,*I U B S 
invites them therefore, from now onwards to send 
their works to the Laboratory, and enclosed with 
them several preparations having already been used 
as basis to published works and to review such 
deposits in the future It is desirable that the spots 
considered by authors as particularly demonstrative 
or used as published illustration— should be specialh 
noted on the preparations as clearly as jxissiblc It 
IS also requested that a sample of the published work 
should be attached when sent 

Every Biologist, known for his publications — 
and any other jierson, possessing an authorised re 
commendation — will be able to consult and studv, 
as much as they like, all preparations which have 
been entrusted to the Depot , the consultants will 
have at their disposal, the Laboratory, nqcessarv 
optical instruments etc All work must be done williin 
the Depot, except if a written iicrmission is granted 
bv the depositor 

The preparations will always remain the entire 
f»operly of ike deponton, who can at anv time, 
liave them sent back to them tlie cost of postage 
would then be paid by tlic adniinistratiou of the 
Deposit 

Prof P Martens, Director of J B Caino\ 
Institute, at Louvain (Belgium) will act as the 
Administrator of the Depot 

METEOROLOGY IN RUSSIA 

Tub study of synoptic and eliiiiatic meteorologx 
is energetically pursued in U b S R as evidenced 
from published reports slowly reaching this countre ' 
A very thorough study of the overall climatic 
changes in Russia from 1760 to 1945 are brought out 
by E S Rubinshtein in an 83 page report entitled 
‘‘K probleme izinenenijia klimata”, (Glavnoe Xlprau- 
lenie Gidrometeorologicheskoi Sluzhby, Trudy , 
Nauchno-issledovatelski kh Vchrez hdenii, Lenin- 
grad-Moscow, 1946) and by A Khrgian, "Russkic 
Sinoptiki XIX veka ikh ol V nauke”, (Meteorologia 
1 Gidrologia, Informatsiomxyi Sbornik, 2 44-50, 
1946) Various characteristics are considered such 
as mean temperature, pressure, prcapitation, cloudi- 
ness, humidity, wind, etc , to determine whether 
there is any factual data showing a real cliange in 
climate or an apparent fluctuation around a mean 
value. By the use of “lO-year-overlappiug-means”. 
time-graphs are drawn from records at places in 
Northern enfl Sonthem hemispheres and it is s^iown 


that for Arctic regions and in the Soviet Union a 
distinct general wanning up w'as evident in the past 
30 years Increased stability of circulation patterns 
m recent years as compared with the past was also 
discovered especially as recorded by iiersistence data 
for temi»erature in the North Atlantic and Green- 
land The article also outlines jiroblenis of futuic 
research and a discussion on the applications of 
statistical research to medinni and long range fore- 
casting, details of which are proposed to be dealt 
with by the first author in a subsequent publication 
Russia was one of the most advanced countries ot 
the world in dealing with observational methods md 
climatology while synoptic discoveries were con- 
siderably suppressed That both these are now ener- 
getically pursued in the Soviet Union is a fact which 
will hearten all meteorologists in particular md 
scientists in general for the outer world will have the 
opportunitv of knowing their secluded findings 

5 K Ct 


N L BOR 

Dr N L Bor, the well-ki^wn authoritv on the 
taxonomy of India Grasses, is appointed Assistant 
Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew (London) 
Dr Bor was a member of the Indian Forest service 
from 1921-46 and for sometime held the office of the 
Deputv Cooservator of Forests, Assam and acted as 
Iiisiiector-Gcneral of Forests, Government of India 
m 1939 Excepting the vears 1937 42, when he was 
the Forest Botanist at the Indian Forest Rcsearcii 
Institute, Dehradun, Dr Bor was actively connected 
with administrative office from 1931 nil lus retirement 
m 1946 He was the Political Officer of the Bahpara 
hrontier, Assam (1931-34) , Deputv Commissioner of 
Naga Hills (1935-37) and Chief Adiiumstrator, Burma 
Refugee Organization for the Evacution, Reconstruc- 
tion and Rehabilitation on the North-East Frontier 
during world war II (1942-46) 

In spite of these heavy responsibilities as an Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Dr Bor has a distinguished 
record by his contribution to Indian Botany and has 
published a large number of papers and books His 
monograph on "Gramineac” (Grasses of Assam) 
published in the 5th Volume of the Flora of Assam 
and (i-rasses of U P , published m the Indian 
/• orest Records have considerably added to our know - 
ledge of the Indian grasses He has also published 
a aeries of paiiers in the Journal of Bomba v Natural 
Htslory Society, on beautiful climbers and shrubs of 

In<ba 

Dr Bor has also contributed to the Ivcology of 
Asswi and Nilgiri Hill? and as president. Botany 
section, l^ian Science Congress at Baroda (1942) he 
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spoke on 'Ecology Theory and Practice’ Earlier, 
he obtained his doctorate for a thesis on the “Syne- 
cology of the Naga Hills” Since his retirement, 
from India, Dr Bor has made a detailed study of the 
Indian species of Poa, and describing new species from 
various parts of India 

Dr Bor was awarded the Paul Johannes Bruhl 
Memorial Medal by the Royal ^siatic Society of 
Bengal in 1943 for the most outstanding botanical 
investigations earned out in Asia since 1938 He 
was elected President, India Botanical Society for 
the year 1945 

Dr Bor is a fellow of the Dmncan Society of 
London, Royal Society of Fdinburgh, and National 
Institute of Sciences of India He was made a C I E 
m 1945 

CHITTARANJAN SEF461D/IN CANCER INSTITUTE 

The foundation stone of a Cancer Institute, to 
be attached to the Chittaranjan Sevasadan, a women’s 
hospital in Calcutta, was laid by Dr B C Roy, 
Premier and Minister-m-Charge of Health of West 
Bengal on June 5 last 

Laying the foundation stone. Dr Roy» referred 
to the sacrifice made by the great leader late Desh- 
bandku C R Das in whose memory fhe Institute 
was to be named The Institute will be equipped 
with the latest apparatus for the treatment of cancer 
either by radium, deep X-rays or operation and will 
be the only one of its kind in India The X-ray 
apparatus will include a million-volt projector and 
it will be one of the eight such machines existing in 
the world today The hospital will be stocked wit** 
1 ,000 milligrams of radium being the gift of a 
Calcutta business magnate. The Institute will under- 
take research into the treatment of cancer by exijcrts 
who are now undergoing siieciahsed training at 
New York Memorial Hospital, Stockholm Radium- 
hamlet, and London Royal Free Cancer Hospital 

Inviting Dr Roy to lay the foundation stone. 
Dr Subodh Mitra on behalf of the Committee of 
Management of the Institute, said that since the 
establishment of the Chittaranjan Sevasadan in 1926, 
special attention had been given to the cancer cases 
m the hospital Dr Mitra claimed that 95 cancer 
cases were cured at the Sevasadan, an achievement 
not duplicated elsewhere in India 75 per cent of 
the patients admitted hereafter will be treated free 
of charge 

Continuing Dr Mitra said that recent statistical 
enquiry although very inadequate showed that 
roughly a million people were suffering from this 
disease in India and that arrangements for treatment 
were very little 

A total sum of Rs 30,00,000 will be required 
for budding and equipment of the Institute, of 


which one-thurd have been raised and for the balance 
they have approached for a subvention from the 
Governments of India and West Bengal and the 
public 

THE DAMODAR VALLEY CORPORATION 
The establishment of The Daniodar Valley Cor- 
poration as announced earlier (See Science and Cul- 
ture, 13, 246 and 288) came into formal existence m 
Calcutta from July 7 last ‘The Damodar Valley Cor- 
poration Act, 1948’ also came into force with imme- 
diate effect 

Sn S N Mazumdar, ICS, of the Bihar cadre 
and who was until recently the Administrator of the 
project IS appointed Chairman of the Corporation, 
with Sri P P Verma, Member, Indian Constituent 
Assembly and Prof B C Guha, Editor, Science and 
Culture and Sir Rashbehary Ghosh Professor of 
Applied Chemistry, Calcutta University as Members 
According to the act, the Chairman and Members 
will hold office for five years 

The headquarters of the Corporation is now at 
the Anderson House, Aliporc, Calcutta, but it will 
be shifted to some convenient place in the Damodar 
Valley in Bihar as soon as possible 

Dr Sudbir Sen (See Science and CuUun , n, 
385) and Sn N R Chakravorty are appointed as 
Secretary and P'lnancial Adviser to the Corporation 
respectively They will hold office for three years 
It is estimated that the construction of the dams on 
the Damodar and its tributaries will take seven to 
ten years 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dr S L Hora, Director, Zoological Survey of 
India, has been appointed Honorary Member of the 
vStaff of the Botanic Gardens, Buitenzorg, in recogni 
^tion of his contribution to Tropical Zoology 

Dr Panchanon Maheshwan, Professor of 
Botany, and Head of the Department of Biology, 
Dacca University, has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Botanical Society of America and an 
Honorary Foreign member pf the Amencan Academy 
of Arts and Sciences 

Sn N N -Chatterjee, head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, Calcutta University will represent 
the Geological, Mining and-M-etallurgical Society of 
India at the Eighteenth International Geological 
Congress to be held at London from August 25 to 
September 1, 1948 

Dr B S Guha, Director of the Anthropological 
Survey will represent India at the forthcoming session 
of the International Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnological Sciences to be held m Brussels from 
August 15 next as announced earher 
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Dr Cyan CJiand, kte of the ladiau Educational 
Service and Professor of Economics, m Patna 
College, has been appointed OflScer on Special duty, 
in connection with the working out of the detail*, 


of the Proposed Planning Commission which was 
announced as part of the Government’s industrial 
policy ra the Constituent Assembly in April last 
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Modem Magnetism — By L F Bates, Second Edi- 
tion, 1948 (Cambridge University Press) 

The appearance of the revised second edition of 
Professor Bates’ book on Magnetism will be wel 
conic by all experimental workers in this line, as 
well as by the students who would like to have a 
clear idea of the modern developments of the sub 
ject, shorn of abstruse quantum mechanical exposi 
lions The book does not claim to be a complete 
review of all experimental works up to date, winch 
the interested reader may refer to a few other books 
which have recently come out The book also gives 
\ery valuable references to original works and pajiers 
which are interspersed throughout the book The 
real vrlue of the book lies in the fact that though it 
contains a good collection of experimental data, the 
reader never loses sight of the theoretical aspect of 
the subject which these data go to support In the 
first few chapters both the experimental as well as 
the theoretical are treated m a very lucid and elegant 
manner The latter portions contain mainly the 
desenpumts of the expeirmental works done b> 
different workers and the results obtained therein 
The theoretical treatments are mostly too brief and 
sketchy, but tnspite of it the^discussions very luctdlv 
brings out the physical ideas related with the topic 
Every chapter of the old edition has been suitably 
revised in the light of modern developments, 
wherever it was possible to do so without introducing 
discontinuity m the subject matter Of the six 
entirely new chapters added the last three deal with 
entirely new problems which of late have acquired 
a great deal of interest They could conveniently be 
treated in detail m a supplementary volume The 
Chapters XI-XIII and most of the additional notes 
on Fp 424-426 might have been more suitably 
incorporated in earlier chapters This would have 
given us a better mode of assessing th« vilue of the 
modern theory of magnetism m respect of the experi- 
mental results both old and new Of course, we 
admit this wohld have meant writing an entirely new 
book as Prof Ston®- had to do m the case df the 
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revised edition of his celebrated book This, liow- 
ever, we think would have been worth while, 
coming from Prof Bates 

Due to this unwillingness of the author to 
plunge into a new attempt aiming at a full exposi- 
tion of the whole subject, the readers are liable to 
stumble somewhat in going through the book 
bomtames also it becomes rather difficult to keep 
the link between expositions in earlier chapters and 
the m<M-e modern experimental results described 
later For example, certain amount of confusion 
arises (p 49) when, dealing with the crystalline 
electric field in para-magnetics, the author is still 
constrained to think m terms of a Cune-Weiss’ Law 
in analogy to ferromagnetics above Curie tempera- 
ture, as indicating the part played b> the crystalline 
electric field Indeed such a law has no significance 
for the ordinary paramagneties and should be 
altogether avoided It may perhaps also totifuse a 
student somewhat if he finds it stated (p 47) that 
interchange interaction is commonlj responsible for 
orbital quenching in most of the salts of the iron 
groups , or again that the orbital momenta are 
separately quenched even though the Russell- 
Saunders coupling remains intact , or again sjnn 
momenta are not affected by electrostatic fields (even 
leaving aside second order effects this es not true) 
Much of the existing confusion in the exposition of 
the theory of para-magnetism in the existing htera 
tures has been clarified by the work of single 
crystals, of the Indian School of Magnetism at 
C^cutta and some more details of this work might 
have been profitablv included m the book 

in most cases the formulae have merely been 
stated without even an indication as to how they are 
deduced At least in some of these cases the 
theoretical deductions should have been given at 
greater length to the benefit of a good number of 
VeadeA For instance, Heisenberg’s theory of 
Ferromagnetism deserved some more space and 
Becker^ theory of Magnetostriction processes and 
Its to Weiss constant, In a fw places 
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figures art not given , some tunes these cause a good 
deal of difficulty in following the experiments des- 
cribed, e g , Ochsenfeld’s experiment described on 
p 258, Chapter VIII 

A list of symbols used m different chapters with 
their significance would also be of much use 

However, mspite of a few such shortcomings the 
book will be invaluable for all research workers and 
students in the subject, for its new mode of approach 
to the subject and for the inclusion of such matter 
which arc not available in other books 

A B & P K C 


An Introduction to Electrochemiatry — ^By Samuel 
Glasstone D Van Nostrand Companj Inc 
New' York Second printing, 1946, Pp vi + 557 
Price 31 /6s net 

It IS rather difficult to realist the scope of fhis> 
book, neither supplementing nor superceding the 
author’s standard book on the Electro-chemistry of 
{Solutions, and therefore the arguments m favour of 
the book given in the preface do not appear convinc- 
ing An Introduction to any branch of science 
should develop the fundamentals more than the 
details This Introduction docs not satisfy this 
criterion to the desired extent It must, however, 
be admitted that the summarising of our present 
knowledge of some of the subjects dealt with in the 
book has been done in the masterly way of the author 
111 several chapters or sections, a lack of balanced 
treatment of the subject matter has become promi- 
nent For instance, the value amplifier circuit for 
e m measurements could lie discussed in greater 
detail than the method of Poggendorff The c-xpen- 
inental results on the thermal properties of strong 
electrolytes have not been discussed consistent with 
the mathematical treatment 

The problems given at the end of each chapter 
are instructive and no doubt a welcome feature 

A number of lapses and apparently confused 
statements have been noticed Some of them require 
mention 

P 144, line 10, para 3 logf + = -A 7 + v'iu'’and 
lofg =-Az=v^A‘ instead of the z’s being squared 
P 161, section on Triple 10 ns The words 

‘increases’ and ‘decreases’ should interchange 

P 179 In finding the value of m 

equation, 125), it is not only sufficient to remember 
that K (kappa) involves T~* but also V“* and' 
H-l 

P 196 A confusion is possible by the use of the 
word ‘transfer’ of matter m describing the process 


Vo! 14, No. 12 

occurring in a cell without transference. In the sen- 
tence beginning after eqn (5), it is possibly mewt 
that the removal is of owe moU of byirochlmric acid 
P 273 Cvo + and C,„^ should interchange 
positions, or the signs preceding the logarithmic 
terms reversed 

P 385 The volume V, and Vj should be m 
litres 

P 404, line 4 from bottom The statement 
made does not follow as a logical consequence of 
what has been said above 

Several other obvious mistakes appear on pages 
19, 150, 178, 206, 324, 325, 362, 433 

S. K M 


Modem Cereal Chemistry— By D W Kent-Jones 
and A J Amos Published by the Northern 
Publishing Co Ltd , Liverpool, England, 1947, 
pp 651 Price 50 sk net 

This book represents the pain staking efforts on 
the part of the authors to include almost conclusively 
upto-date information regarding the science of cereal 
chemistry in a comparatively small volume The 
book can be as much useful to a research worker, 
because of its valuable data and a number of refer- 
ences, as to a chemist ignorant of even the basic 
principles of biological sciences, for such concepts 
are explained m an unassuming manner by the 
authors 

The cereals dealt with include Wheat, Barley, 
Rve, Oats, Maize, Rice, {Soya and Potato the last 
being included due to its similarity to other cereals 
and its rare use as cereals All the cereals are con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of their microscopic 
appearance, anatomy, chemical composition, the per- 
centage composition of the various consti^ents 
therein and role of different ingredients in deter- 
mining the quality and 'the consequent suitability of 
the grains for their use for various puriioses The 
common constituents of cereals are moisture, carbo- 
hydrate, protem, fat nuneral matters m var 3 nag pro- 
portions m different cereals, the actual percentage 
composition as well as the quality of the components 
being very much dependent on the conditions of 
growth and also affected by the conditioning process 
and the thermal treatment 

Barley is used principally either for malting m 
connection with the brewing and distillling industries 
or for stock-feeding For a chemist the acid test of 
a good barley is the chemical composition of the 
grain and m general it may be stated that starchy 
gram is characterised, as in wheat, by low and steady 
gram by a high protein ccmteftit tn the produedon 
Of malting bat^ a grain of good stardi content is 
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always aimed at For the productioa of beer, the 
brewer is unable to utilise the carbohydrate matter 
of barley m the form in which it exists in the bar]e> 
com and so it must be first converted into malt b> 
the process of germination or ‘malting’ when nior 
phological, histological and various metabohc changes 
to get with the formation and liberation of enaymes 
take place The starch and branny skins of an> 
cereal exhibit certain distinctive features under the 
microscope and the cereal or the cereals from which 
a tntUed product has been prepared can, therefore, 
be determined by microscopic examinations In the 
case of rye-flours it is impossible to wash out glutcn- 
a gliadm glutemin complex as can be done m wheat 
flours The characteristics of oat flour are (i) its high 
fat content, (»») providing a better balanced ration, 
(m) presence of an anti-oxidant and its use to retard 
raiicidification of oils and fatty products, (tv) lack of 
phytase causing rickets The principal protein iii 
maize is zein which yields no tryptophane or lysiin 
and hence possesses low biological value 

Yellow maize is a useful source of carotciu 
Milled noe prepared from parboiled rice (i e un 
husked rice steped m water, treated with steam and 
dried) is richer m Vit B, than ordinary milled net 
Almost all the Vit B, content of nee is concentrated 
111 the bran Soja products are used m the manu- 
facture of confectionery, bread, bakery products, in 
valid foods, ice creams, chocolate, and sauces and 
are also utilised in the paint, paper and plastic 
industries 

The data for composition of soya beans show- 
that they have a high nutritive value being rich in 
protein of high biological value, rich m oil and 
phosphatides as lecithin and contain useful nnuerals 
which have an alkaline balance and are useful source 
of Vit A Potato solids are similar to flour solids 
m carbohydrate content and the replacement of a 
moderate proportion of flour by potato-solids will not 
so reduce the calorific value of the bread Such an 
addition improves slightly the liveliness of the dough 
and extends the life of the loaf by retarding the 
progress of -staling Potato-flesh even at its natural 
moisture content of 75 per cent is very rich m Vit B,, 
B, and even Vit C, which is not present m wheaten 
flour. 

Wheat is a gram of special importance as it is 
most widespread The present day milling technique 
aims at effecting a clean separation as far as 
possible, of endorspenn from the outer husks and 
germ. After extrsetidn of the flour tlje residue left 
called ‘offaP is tised for feeding live ktock The 
dough IS a mass starch and protein particles 
coivored by dim films of water The protem gluten 
formu h complex colloidal system. Por the dough 
of ftoy wMcten fiour there exists a definite pH 


which will produce the best biead Dough is an 
example of redox system and during alcoholic fer- 
mentation redox potential changes All these physico- 
chemical aspects of flour determine the quality of the 
bread made therefrom and have been investigated 
to a great extent The flour and water do not >itld 
merely a plastic mass, as do other cereals when mixed 
with water, but form a complex dough having clastic 
properties, which are distinctive of this cereal The 
gluten absorbs about twice its weight of water and 
the starch takes up about 30 per cent of its weight 
of water In general, this accounts "for about 80 
jjcT cent of the added water and the remammg 20 
per cent is held m the free state in the dough by 
captllar> attractions In baking the dough is kept 
warm at 80°F and the yeast then proceeds to ferment 
the sugars pre-existing in the flour Further sugar- 
supply IS provided by the diastatic enzymes of the 
flour which have been continuously produeiug 
maltose and other feimentable material since the 
dough was made In consequence of its nature this 
dough IS able to hold the majority of the gas gene- 
rated wuhiii it Diastase of flour consists of »- 
amylase, /1-amylase together with activators and 
inhibitors /J-amylase converts available starch into 
maltose and a-ainylase products dextrin responsible 
for the glaze of the bread Both flour and yea,st 
eontauis protein and their action is important iii 
dough ripening The proteolytic enzymes of flour 
are present in a latent form and become active only 
w hen stimulated by reducing -substances of the nature 
of glytathione existing in the flour Phvtase» an 
enzyme acting on phytic acid and important in cal- 
cium metabolism is also present Acid producing 
factors m dough are (i) CO* produced by the yeast, 
(m) Acid phosphate salts by the action of phytase on 
phytin, (m) Organic acids, chiefly lactic and acetic 
by the yeast and other organisms Several instru- 
ments are now devised for the measurements, of 
various characteristics of the dough which work 
chiefly on the principle of the measurement of the 
strain produced by the application of some stress 
For example, the amount of gas produced during 
fermentation is measured by the change m volume 
of a liquid at constant pressure or by the change m 
prts.sure at constant vblume Automatic recording 
of gas production and other characteristics has also 
lieen accomplished A strong wheat is one which 
jidlds flour capable of making large loaves having a 
texture of a certain silky and finely vesiculated 
nature, for this efBcient gas producing and gas re- 
taiatng capacity is required The relationship 
lietweeu the flojur strength defined as above on the 
out hand and the viscoaty and elasticity of a dough, 
the quality and the quantity of the gluten, fat and 
lip^ content of the flour, and the behaviour of 
flw ptfiteins when digtetfd with various salt solu- 
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tioiis), on the other, is. clearly brought out by the 
mvesugations of various chemists Before milling 
'conditioning’ t e treatment of wheat gram with 
moisture and usually also with heat is necessary, as 
wheat IS then in a suitable condition for grinding 
One of the best checks on milling practice is the ash 
tesi The ash of imre endosperm is probably in the 
region of 0 30 per cent while the ash of pure husk 
IS about 8 9 per cent By determining the ash con- 
tent of a certain flour an idea of the percentage of 
husk present ean be obtained The degree of granu- 
larity of a flour affects baking iiuality and there are 
ineihods available to determine the size of flour 
jiartiele 

The scienee of microbiology has a special signi- 
tieaiiee m cereal chetnistr\ as veist causes and helps 
the iianary fermentation and bacteria acts as a source 
of destruetioii Moisture in cereals is present in two 
distinct states Firsth usual moisture, which has 


but little influence on the chemical comiiosition of 
the wheat or flour, secondly a possible moisture of 
constitution, which i» much more closely bound to 
the flour When driven off it may cause a profound 
alteration in the character and constitution of the 
flour Moisture testing is very important There are 
many methods for this and for the determination of 
mineral matters and vitamin contents in cereals 
The other uses to which the cereals can be put 
are described in the chapters on "Balanced rations 
for live-stock" and “Wheat for special purposes ” 
The chapter on "The assay of Vitamin content of 
cereals and cereal products" have added much to the 
importance of this volume especiallv to the analyti- 
cal chemist and bio-chemists ' 

' M C N 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editors are nol responsible for the views expressed in the letteis ] 


EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND WEATHER ON THE 
INVERSION OF SUCROSE IN THE SUGARCANES 

Thb action of inversion of sucrose in the sugar- 
canes when they stand on their roots as well as w'hen 
they are cut off from their roots, has been studied, 
at the Bahadurgurh Farm, Patiala for the last two 
years The effects of the weather, thermal rays, light 
ravs and ultra-violet rays have also been examined 
Some of the important results are 

(а) The percentage of sucrose decreases from 

bottom to top of the sugarcanes and the 
inversion takes place first at the bottom 
and then proceeds on to the top of the 
sugarcanes which' stand on their roots in 
the fields 

(б) The inversion takes place at one time 

throughout the whole cane which is cut 
off from its roots 

(c) The percentage of sucrose in the canes 
standing on their roots increases as the 
time elapses provided the weather condi- 
tums are favourable But the percentage 
of sucrose decreases in the canes which 
are cut off from their roots* with trnie, 


unless the weather conditions' are favour- 
able 

(d) The mversion sets in the canes immediately 

after they are cut off from their rooFs, 
unless the weather conditions are favour- 
-able 

(e) High temperature ripens the canes very 

rapidly and accelerates - inversion, while 
low temperature retards it, irrespective of 
the canes standing on its roots or cut off 
from its roots 

(/) Darkness reduces the action of inversion 
while the thermal rays, light rays, and 
ultra-violet rays accelerate it 
(g) High humidity has very little effect on the 
action of inversion but it increases the 
percentage of juice in the canes 
(fe) Ram retards the action of inversion by 
lowering the temperature of the surround- 
mg air, lowers the percentage of sUcrose in 
the canes, mcrea^s the percentage of 
juice and encourages the growth of the 
canes stahdmg on thetr roots 
(*) In order to avoid or retard the actnm oi 
mvearsioa m the canes, it is essential that 
the cut off cancs should be stmred m e dark 
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placi. having low temperature (Icba than 
&PV) and high humidity (more than 
70 per cent) 

The above results, especially the last one, arc 
encouraging and valuable It is hoped that they w ill 
prove useful to all those who grow sugarcanes in their 
farms and crush them m their factories for gur or 
sugar ' 

The details of this paper will be published else- 
where 

Thanks are due to His Highness the Maharaja- 
dhiraj Mahendar Bahadur of Patiala, for providing 
all kinds of facilities to conduct this "work at IIis 
Highness’ Farm, Bahadurgurh (Patiala) 

ly D Mahsjan 

Physics Research Laboratory , 

Mahendra College, 

Patiala 10-3-1948 


It will be obst. ved tliat as compared to con ghee 
gremp, the bone ash of animals was less bv 10 per 
cem when rats were fed with vanaspatis (Dalda and 
hirst quality) prepared from groundnut oil and 12 
per cent when vanaspatis of sesame oil (Tenqilc and 
Rajhans) or of cotton seed oil (kotogem and Binaula) 
were incorporated in the diet 

Details will be published shortly elsewhere 

N D Kfhar 
R Chanda 

Animal Nutrition Section, 

Indian Veterinary Research Instituic, 

I/atnagar, 20-3 1948 

' Kehar, N D , and Lhanda, K , Sciknciv ami LuuuRn, 14 
33, 1948 

’ Kehar, N U , and Chanda, R , bcikNCK and Culilks, U 
426, 1948 


NUTRITIVE VALUE OF VANASPATIS— i 
Kshar and Chanda’ pointed out that the utilisa 
turn of dietary calcium and prosphorus was adversely 
affected when vanaspatis were incorporated m a fat 
free basal ration of rats Effect of vanaspatis on the 
calcification of rat bones is presented here 

female ravs in the early stages of pregnancy were 
removed to a dark room The youngs were weaned 
after 28 days and equitably divided into groups 
During the whole period of experiment, the animals 
were kept in dark-room The ration fed to animals 
and the procedure adopted was the same as described 
by Kehar and Chanda* m studying the effect of 
vanaspatis on protein metabolism The daily con- 
sumption of diet per rat was about 6-8 gras In addi- 
tion, they also received carotene and calciferol supple 
ments as m the previous expennient 

After feeding the experimental rations for four 
vieeks (the source of fat being indicated in the table 
below) the rats were killed and the fat free /emwr was 
analyrsed for bone ash The average results of bone 
ash of six animals are given hi the following table 



THE KOLHAN SERIES-IRON ORE SERIES BOUNDARY 
lO THE WEST AND SW OF CHAIBASA BIHAR 

The sedinicntanes to the south, west and north 
of Chaibasa were all regarded by Dunn as belonging 
to the Iron-ore senes ' Later, he recognised the ex- 
istence m South Smghbhum of a distinct formation, 

, the Kolhan senes, younger than the Iron-ore 
series and the Singhbhuni granite*’'* The Kolhan 
senes consists of a basal sandstone-conglomeraie, 
overlaid bv local limestone and these bv shales 
Dunn observed that the mam Kolhan hasm of South 
Smghbhum extends southwards from Chaibasa at the 
northern limit of the basin The eastern boundary 
of this basin, against binghbhum granite and Iron- 
ore senes rocks was mapped by him from south of 
Lhaibasa to beyond Noamundi, but the western 
boundary was considered uncertain ^ Between un- 
doubted Kolhan rocks to the east (mostly shales) and 
umloubted Iron-ore senes rocks to the west, again 
mostly shales, a tract of eountrv presents difficulty’ 
m precisely mapping the boundary, as jiointed out 
l)V Dunn ’ 

The area ntimediately to the west of Chaibasa 
town was referred as an ‘anomalous area’ * Here a 
->maU thickness of “fine sandstones, shales and slates, 
and dolomite Uthologically utterly different from the 
adjacent Kolhan rocks”, was found to overlie altered 
lavaschists, and phylhtc (which belong lo the Iron- 
ore senes) The stratigraphic correlation of these 
rocksi th\i9 becomes proWematic 

IjRlensive ati^dy of this 'anomalous area’ by the 
presoSf author shows that the sandstone, shale, dolo- 
mite, do not overhe the Irou-c^e senes, but are intn*- 
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bedded \Mth rocks of this age (Fig 1) The dolomite 
IS rtalh a lenticular bed, underlain b> a thin shale, 
about 3' — 4' thick and then by a quartzite sand- 
stone, 2' — 4' thick The dolomite dips uest and is 
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1 10 1 Sketch map of the so-called ‘anomalous area’ 

overlaid bv shales which continue westwards These 
form the western hmb of a north-pitching anticline 
The quartzitic sandstone below the doloiiiito curves 
round to the north and is exposed as a thin band of 
quartzite in shales on the eastern limb of the anticline 
These shales on the eastern limb are overlain by 
ehlonte-schists and schistose greywaekes which are 
undoubtedl> of Iron-ore senes age These latter rocks 
are not exposed on the western Imib and presumably, 
they Him out towards west The ‘anomalous beds’ 
must tlicicfore belong to the Iron-ore series 

Shales sunilar to those of the ‘anomalous beds’ 
with mterbedded sandstones and quartzites, and 
occasional pockety deposits of massive dolomite, cover 
a large area to the w est and S W of Chaibasa These 
areas are mapped as Iron-ore senes The uneertam- 
lies in the evidence stated above are due to 

(i) Paucit> of suitable exposures , (ii) bmulanty 
lictw'een the rocks of the two senes as regards direc- 
tion of dip, and apparently in lithological characters 
too , (ill) Absence of clear structural boundaries, such 
as thrusts , (n-) Resemblance, in particular, of certain 
Irou-ore senes sandstones a^d quartzites in this tract 
to Kolhan sandstone 

Inspire of the above difficulties, there is yet 
certain lithologic distinctiveness in each senes, which 
IS revealed m closer study — 

(i) The pockety deposits ot massive doloimtic 
limestone, as at Putada, W of Chaibasa, on the 
Gumua river etc offer a reliable evidence of the age 
of assoaated doubtful sandstones and shales Thdise 
magnesian limeatooes are sharply distinct from the 
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non-magnesian, phyllitic, low-dippmg, cleaved lime- 
stones of KoUian age, as noted also by Dunn 
(h) Schistose greywaekes and chlonte-schists are found 
in typical Iron-ore series rocks, but not m the 
Kolhans , (t«) The Jfon-ore senes shales are com- 
monl> well-jomted, grey to yellow , while typical 
Kolhan shales are ill-jomted, and are mauve to buff 
m colour , (iv) The grey and white arkosic sandstones 
intercalated within the Iron-one* senes, are so -far 
unknown within the Kolhan shales 

Dooking at a different angle, certain distinctions 
are also noticeable in the heavy mineral composition 
of the Kolhan and the Iron-ore senes rocks 

(а) Mauve zircon Tind actionlite are present in 
the Iron-ore series, but are absent from the Kolhans 

(б) Tourtualme is much more abundant in the 
Kolhans 

(c) Garnet and epidote, occasional ui the Iron- 
ore senes, are altogether absent from the Kolhans 

Heavy minerals of the controversial rocks along 
the Gumua, S of Kimdih (just S of Chaibasa tow-n) 
\nd near Dupungutu (22*^ 32' 85® 47') gave heavy 

crops similar to those of the Iron-ore senes 

Lastly, rocks of doubtful affinities, intruded by 
granite, must be regarded as Iron-ore senes in age 
Kolhan sandstones, just S E of Chaibasa, overhne 
Singhbhum granite with an erosion unconformity 
Granite sills of the Gumua, the Roro etc , only 
2 miles away, cannot but be considered as belonging 
to the Singhbhum granite , besides, no Post-Kolhan 
granite has been recognized m Singhbhum so far 
So rocks intruded by granites presumably belong to 
the Iron-ore series 

The boundary (Fig 2), as drawn here, is marked 
by evidences of faulting at most places, as shown by 
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the presence ot cherty quartzite, which has been 
proved elsewhere to be due to siUcification along fault 
zones (also noted by Dunn*), and the occurrence of 
sheared sandstones and quartzites, particularly along 
tlie Gumua 

I am deeply indebted to Prof vS K Ray of 
Presidency College, Calcutta, under whose guidance 
the work has been earned out 

Ajit Kumar Saha 

Geological Laboratory, 

Presidency College, 

Calcutta, 31-3-1948 

' * • Dnnn, J A - Mem Geol Surv Itid , S4, PI 17, 1929, 
Rec Gcot Surv Ind 74(1) 27-28, 1939, Mem Geol 

Surv Ind 63(3), 1940 

'Dunn, J \ niifl Dev, A K—Mem Geol Surv hut 
69(2), PI 40, 1942 

‘ • ’ ‘Dona, J A — 0/> CU 63(3), 369, 1940, Ibid, 361 %2 
1940, Ibid 362, 1940, Op CU , 54. 25, 1929 


GRAPHITE HEATING BATHS 

During the last World War, when metals used 
111 low-melting alloy baths for heating m laboratories 
were scarce, attempts were made to use graphite is 
a substitute for these alloys Similar investigations 
have been reported by Harber‘ and Lasser-Cohn ■' 
The advantages of using graphite as a substitute for 
alloys in heating baths arc 

(o) Temperature can be very easily maintained 
constant and if a thin laver of graphite is 
used, the rate of heating will be fairlv 
high 

(b) Being solid, it can be heaped over heating 

vessels to cover exposed surface to some 
extent When alloy-bath is used, big 
container and large quantity of material 
is necessary to attain the same end 

(c) If proper grade of graphite is selected, am 

temperature upto S00®C can be easilv 
attained and maintained with insignificant 
loss of material by prolonged use 

Various grades of graphite from different parts 
of India and abroad have been tried, and Mada- 
gascar graphite was found to be the best The 
nearest approach to this grade are crystalline Indian 
graphite from East Godavari, Patna State and 
Travancore 6raphite before use shouH be treated 
as follows — 

Smalt lum^ of graphite should be crushed in 
a hitler mill or a burr-stone null to separate individual 
flakes as far «s possible, without reducing the particle 


size too much it should then be sieved and - 10 
to +50 mesh particles collected, and roasted in 
absence of air, preferably in saggerxat a temperature 
between 700 to 1000°C, cooled and washed with 
wAter and finally dried 

Thus treated, graphite will not stick to the sui- 
face of the heating vessels, and will not flv off during 
setting up and removal of apparatus 

K K Majumdar 

Department of Metallurgy, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore 

16 - 4-1948 

‘ Harber, Indushial or Engineering Chemisty, Anal Kd 
13. 429, 1941 

* Lasaer-Cohii, Organic Laboratory Methods, 1928 


DEPOLARISATION OF SCATTERED LIGHT BY 
SHELLAC SOLUTIONS 

Thk tiuc nature of shellac solutions has been a 
subject of some controversy The tendency of shellac 
solution to form gel at higher concentrations and 
the rapid increase in viscosity of the solution con- 
taining more than 25 per cent shellac have been ex- 
plained by Gardner* and Verman* on the assumption 
of colloidal nature of shellac solution Paht,’ how- 
ever, has assumed them to be non-colloidal sinte 
they rapidly dialyse, pass through ultrafilters easih 
md are devoid of any Tyndall effect An interesting 
method of study reported in the present note is the 
determmation of the degree of depolarisation of 
scattered light which may be utilised to obtain in- 
formation regarding the nature of the dissolved 
units As compared with other technniues, tin, parti- 
cular advantage of this method is That the three 
factors may be investigated simultaneously and their 
changes may readily be followed quantitatively 

The degree of depolarisation is used to denote 
the ratio of the intensity of tie horizontal component 
to that of the vertical component of the transversely 
scattered light According to Mie* the degree of 
depdiansatfon with incident light unpolansed { Pn ) 
equals zero for spherical isotropic particles As the 
size and/or anisotro^ increase p„ also increases 
St^bq Ramiah* and Knshnan* have shown that the 
inc&|gement of depolarisation with incident light ver- 
(pv) ^“4 konzontally ( Pn) polarised can give 
a t^ication Thus a finite value of p* is a 

mdfqation of non-sphencity or optical aniso- 
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trojiv only, while a value of pn nearly equal to but 
necessarily less than unity would indicate an appre- 
ciable sue whcT^ small values of pa m the neigh- 
bourhood and zero would be an. indication of aniso- 
Iropj Intermediate values of p„ are determined by 
the joint influence of sue and anisotropy 

The re-^ults of depolarisation measurements by 
Cornu’s method with alcoholic solutions of shellac are 
suniniaristd in table I 


and Technology, Calcutta for the loan qf the DPI. 
used m the present work / 

bADHAN Basu 

Indian Lac Research Institute, 

Nanikum, Ranchi 
19-4-1948 


TABtvF I 


S 

10 

IS 

20 

25 


0 5390 
0 4924 
0 4781 
0 4459 


0 3334 
0 2948 
0 2756 
0 2596 


05171 
0 5063 
0 4970 
0 4933 


30 

40 

*>0 

60 

70 


0 2482 

0 3948 0 2474 

0 3857 I 0 2428 

0 3832 0 2393 

0 3486 0 2390 

0 3472 , 0 2387 


0 4885 
0 4711 
0 4611 
0 4474 
0 4143 
0 4003 


The very first observation that can lie made from 
the above tabic is that Pa has got an intermediate 
value between 0 and 1, sigmfjing that the depola- 
risation is due to the finite sue and the anisotropic 
shape of thd scattering units That the scattering 
units are anisotropic is also clearly evident from the 
value of pv >o But this conclusion as to the finite 
size of ihc scattering units would appear rather jier- 
plexing for m the nrst place no stable colloidal 
micelle could be detected below 20 per cent shellac 
concentration, secondlj shellac molecules arc short 
compared to the wave length of light, and thus 
sc.ittenng cannot be ascribed either lo colloidal 
micelle or to individual molecule This anomaly, 
however, may be explained by assuming the existence 
of relatively large but loose molecular clusters, 1 1 , 
cvbotactic gronjis, as has been done by Krishnaii to 
account for the finite value of p„ for certain binary 
liquid mixturas bccondlv, it is evWent that with 
the increase in concentration of shellac, pr gradually 
falls, signifying a decrease m anisotropy, « e , the 
clusters become more and more spherical 

Measurements were done with other solvents and 
mixed solvents, and if was found that the results 
were similar to that of ethyl alcoholic solution 
There 'was no abrupt change in depolarisation factor 
at the gel point, signifying that gelation was not 
accompanied with sudden increase in particle shape 
or size 


Best thankf are due to Dr P K Bose, Director, 
Inch 111 Lac Research Institute, for 1 ms keen interest 
md to Dr J Gupta, UnivcrsitV College of Science 


‘Gardner Ind Eng Chem 4nal Ed, I 205, 1929 
’ Veriiian, Technical Paper No 1 1 of London Shellac Re 
search Bureau 

’ IMht, S , J hid ( hfnt Soc 17, 537, 1940 
•Mie, Ann d Phyi , 2S 337, 1908 
“ Snt^a Kaniiah, Proc Jnd Acad Set / 709, 1934 
* Rnshnaii,fl>»d I 211, 1934 


ON CUEANING AND PRESERVATION OF 
BRONZE ANTIQUITIES 

Museums all over the world fpequentlv receive 
bronze antiquities of various typgs In India, metal 
images have been extensively used for religious 
purposes Wide choice of metals was made for the 
manufacture of these images An alloy po[)ularly 
known to have contained eight metals {Astadhaiu 
rendered m Iinglish by late Dr N K Bhattas.'li as 
octo-alloy) came to be largely used in eastern India 
The alloy is chiefly formed of copper and un and is 
found to have all the (jualities of bronze Usually 
these antiquities pass into the museums m extremely 
corroded state , deep green incrustation commonly 
known as patina formed by oxidation of copper is 
found covering the images Till recently this coaling 
had not been considered injurious to the antiquities 
and the colour effect was appreciated for its aesthetic 
ajipcal Gbservations have shown that if the patina 
IS not removed in time the form and texture of the 
antiquities get impaired beyond control by corrosion 
The usual practice with most of the museums is to 
get the antiquities cleaned by replacing the patina 
by a coating of thin varnish to act ^ a preservative 
For cleaning bronze antiquities di^rent chemicals 
are used in labor atones A solution of 2% caustic 
soda. (NaOH) have been found efl5cacious * In the 
Asutosh Museum laboratory we have been experi- 
menting with a solution of ammonium chloride 
{NH«C1), stannous chloride (SnCli) and dilute hydro- 
chloric acid (HCl) for the last seven years with 
satisfactory results * 

Recently three bronze images -from Onssa have 
been treated by three different processes Of these 
two are of standmg Gopata and the third one re- 
jirescnts a nayika, lielonging ^ the lfi-17th centmv 
AD 
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The mcrustabon was removc'd with the help of 
stannous, chloride, atmnomum chloride and hydro- 
chloride acid solution The image was immersed iii 
hot uater after each application of the solution used 
Finally a thm coating of linseed oil v\as applied for 
preservation 

First the image was kept covered with cotton 
swab soaked in kerosene oil for 72 hours , then 
rubbed with finely powdered brick dust The 
incrustation having been removed i thin coating of 
linseed oil was applied 

The third one was treateel with the object of 
preserving the green patiiiation so niiieh sfiprcciated 
for its effeet The superimposed crust was removed 
by rubbing with wire brush, but a thm layer of 
green incrustation was left on the surface of the 
image After a tlsv a thm coating of Imseed oil 
was applied 

The time required for cleaning and preserving 
the specimens was (1) 4 days in two weeks , (2) 3 
days in two weeks , (3) 2 davs in two weeks 

M N Basu 
K Gan(,ui 1 

Asutosh Museum Laboratory, 

Laleutta University, 

28-4-1948 

‘ Vernon, W H J and Whitby, L , Open ait corrosion of 
copper, Jour Inst Metals, 42 181-82, 1929 
* Basn, M N , Cleaning of copper, bronze and brass speci- 
mens in Moseuiii Scifncb and CulTuki! <> 615. 1941 


THE HYDRATION OF EXCHANGEABLE CATIONS OF 
CLAY MINERALS AND SYNTHETIC RFSINS 

The position of the exchangeable cations m 
clay mincTals in relation to their crystalline nature 
has been largely clarified by means of electro- 
chemical and other physical chemical studies So 
far as exchange reactions are concerned, different 
levels of binding of these cations with the clay 
minerals have been envisaged Moisture determi- 
nations coupled with chemical analysts and base ex- 
change measurements have enabled us to conclude 
that the exchangeable cations, including hydrogen, 
of ovendry clay minerals are present in a hydrated 
condition 

When the clay minerals are converted ’into their 
respective hydrogen systems the whole (or a part) 
of the exchangeable cations is replaced by hydrogen 
lous The original unconverted clay mineral on 
Ignition of the oveodry material will lose a certain 
6 


imount of moisture as a result of the expulsion of 
the OH groujis present The ovtn-dry hydrogen 
system will evidently lose a larger amount under 
such conditions as a result of the hydrogen combin- 
ing with the oxygen of the lattice From the base 
tschange capacity of the clay mineral the proportion 
•if exchangeable hydrogen and consequently the con- 
tribution of the latter to the moisture loss can be 
calculated The observed moisture loss is found to 
Ik greater than that calculated by assuming the ex- 
changeable hydrogen to be present as H+, but a 
close agreement is obtained if H+ is assumed to be 
hvdrated as H,0+ 

The above arguments strictly ajijily to those 
minerals whose lattice stiucture, particularly m rela- 
tion to the exchangeable cations, are well defined 
Miiscovilc mici suits best on these considerations 
hroin the observed base exchange capacity (bee 
26 m e iicr 100 g ) of mica (KAL(UH) 2 Si,A 10 ,o) 
the amount of hvdrogcn mica formed by the usual 
procedure of leaching with dilute hydrochloric acid 
can be calculated on the assumption that by such 
leachmg the potassium ion is replaced by the 
liydrogen ion The moisture losses of the hydrogen 
mica would be cither 4 80 per cent or 5 25 per cent 
according as the hydrogen ion is present as H+ or 
HaO'*' The experimental mean value is 5 32 * 0 20 
per cent, so that the hydtogcu ion is more likely to 
be present as HjO+ 

Montmonllomte has a variable structure and 
since the exchangeable hydrogen or other cations 
inter as a result of isomorphous replacement and 
balancing of charge, calculations similar to iinea 
cannot be unequivocally made m this case How- 
ever, an average molecular weight of montmonllomte 
can be calculated from a knowledge of the moistore 
I ontcut, assuming an average value of \ = 0 33 in 
the inolexular formula of inontmonllonite (Al/ Mg ) 
xH+ or xH,0+ 

SuO,„(OH)a, as given bv Ross and Hendricks’ 
Knowing X (“0 33), the bee (==110 me per 
100 g ) and the moisture content of the hvdrogeii 
monlinonllonite, the moisture loss due to the expul- 
sion of lattice OH groups can be calculated and 
hence the molecular weight of the mineral, since 
one molecule of it corresponds to 18 gins of OH- 
water According as the exchangeable hydrogen is 
present as or H+ the molecular weight is 

calculated to be 338 0 or 247 0 From the formula 
the corresponding values are 365 6 and 359 6 respec- 
tively The calculated value on the assumption of 
HjO'*" ts thus much closer to the theoretical and the 
difference between the two calculated values is in 
sh<Brp contrast to that between the theoretical ones 

Cltay salts are generally prepared by adding 
equivalent amounts of alkah to the hydrogen system, 
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so that the resulting colhnd is eoiuplctely satuiatcd 
with the cation of the added alkah The moisture 
losses on ignition of even dry clay salts arc found 
to be highei than thit can be accounted for by the 
OH-groui>s of the clav inmcraLs It is therefore 
concluded that the cations replace the 11,0+ ions 
of the hydrogen sv stems in their hydrated forms 
The degree of hydration is found to be of the same 
order as generally observed in othei systems More- 
over, m the different over-dry minerals a cation is 
present m almost the stime degree of hydiation 

A synthetic cation exchange resin formed by 
the action of formaldehyde on resorcinol m the 
presence of an acid catalyst has been found bv one 
of us (S L G ) to have a mean exchange capacity 
of 1242 m e per 100 g of the oven-dry hydrogen 
resin under a favourable and optimum set of con- 
ditions The theoretical value of such a H-resm 
(i e , without assuming hydrogen to be hydrated) 
can be calculated to be about 1560 m e per 100 g 
Under no conditions a value as high as the theoretical 
could be approached If, however, the exchange- 
able hydrogen of the hydrogen resin is assumed to 
be present at H,0+* as in the case of hydrogen 
minerals (t e , as H,0— resin), the bee of the 
corresponding H,0-resin becomes equal to 1220 m e , 
a value much closer to the observed ones 

The moisture and bee determinations have 
been made with -extreme caution and the results 
(expressed on the basis of ignited minerals) have 
been verified by three or more reproducible measure- 
ments Details will shortly be published elsewhere 
Our thanks are due to Dr S K Mukherjee, of 
of the Department of Applied Chemistry, Calcutta 
University for his kind interest in the work and for 
giving full laboratory facilities 


A K Gangui-t 
S U Gupta 

University College of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta, 29-4-1948 


‘ Mitra, Proc Ind Soc Sci , 1942 
' Mukherjee & Mitra, 1 Coll Sci , 1, 1947 

• Robs & Hendricks, Geol Snrv Prof Paper 2S0-B, U S 

D of Interior, 1943-44 

* Boyd, Schubert & A^mson, J A C S , 69, 2818, 1947 


ON THE CATHODO-LUMINESCENCE SPECTRA OF 
INDIAN CALCITE DOLOMITE AND ARAGONITE 

Invsstiqations on the cathodo-ltuninescence of 
calcites were earned out by Tanaka* and Yoshimura,’ 
and of dolomites and aragonites by Tanaka* who 


obsci ved that the luminescence w as due to rare- 
cartlis contained m them 

Presence of rare-earths in Indian calcite, dolomite 
iiid aragonite, however, could not be detected by the 
authors by arc spectrographic analysis, earned out 
at 10 amps, 220 volts with Ei Quartz spectrograph 
An attempt was then made to determine the rare- 
earihs in these minerals which were efiective as acti- 
vators for cathodo-lummescence The method of 
excitation ot the specimens in the tube was the same 
as that used in the previous investigation on Indian 
fluofites* P)ath of the specimens of calcite, dolomite 
and aragonite was powdered and heated for 10 
minutes in a muffle furnace at nearly 800®C-1000®C 
This ignited specimen was exposed to cathode rays 
in the tube just after the heat treatment and the 
current in the tube was kept at 4-5 mA, 4000 V being 
applied Direct vision spectrograph, and Fuess 
Quartz spectrograph were used for taking spectro- 
grams both in the visible and the ultra-violet re- 
gions, the time of exposure being 3-10 minutes for 
different specimens The identification of the Ime- 
hke bands m the luminescence spectra of the speci- 
mens, observed under a ‘Comparator’ of nearly 10 
times magnification, was earned out referring to 
Urbam’s data for the different system of rare-earth 
oxide in calcium oxide (RjOj-CaO) 


TABLE I 

COLOVR or LuMiNkSOtNOi or Ca«mt«, DoiOHxn, Araoonme 
AND ACIIVAXORS FOR LUMINSSCBNCE 


R. 9610 Udaipur 
olomite j 
15 I Marble 

I Rocks, 
Jubbnl- 
pore, C P 
93 I Nr Satdn- 

I wall. Salt 
Range, 
West 

{ Piuijab 

ragomte 

79 24 MUes 

N W of 
; Nokhundi, 
Baluchis- 


I Yellowish 
white 


Yellowish 
white, violet 
tinge 


Activators of 
luminescence 


Sm, Dy, (Ln), Mn 
Sm, Dy, En, (Er) 

Dy. (Sm), (En), Mn 
Dy, Mn 


Dy, Mn 


Our best thanks are due to Prof M N Saha 
for lus kind permission to use the Fuess Quartz 
spectrograph , to Dr A G Jingran and Mr (i I, 
Wakhaloo of the Geological Sufvey of India for 
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kmdly supplying these minerals , and to the Director, 
Council of &ientific and Industrial Research tor the 
grant-m-aid ' 

' B Muk.hkkjks 

P B Sarkar 

Department of Physical Chemistry, 

University College of Science and Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
9-6-1948 

' Omehns, Handbuch dei anorg chemiL 3S, 45, 1938 
* Mukheriee, B ind Sarkar, P B , Sciknck and CuUuke, 
13 2t)9, 1947 


riELD TRAINING IN GEOLOGY 

Tnit mineral wealth of a country has a vital rok 
to play in its industrialisation, and the renascent 
India has not been slow to place the need for deve- 
lopment of Its mineral resources in the position of 
priorit> in point of importance and urgency The 
Geological Survey of India, to cope with the ever- 
mcreasmg volume and variety of its work has of latv 
been in the process of rapid expansion The sutttss 
of its programme, however, depends mainly upon the 
availability of suitable personnel 

Apparently there is no dearth of men Recently 
for 14 posts of Geological Assistants for the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India there were as many as 170 apph 
cants, consisting of B Sc ’s and M Sc ’s in Geology 
from different Universities of this country 

The Geological Survey of India recently ran a 
trammg camp m the Central Provinces and Chota 
Nagpur for its new recruits Nearly a dozen post- 
graduate scholars of Geology also joined the training 
camp on the recommendation of their respective 
Universities The total number of trainees was 2b, 
all holding high degrees of different Universities of 
this country Dining the period of training of nearly 
two months we, who were m charge of trammg them, 
had the opportunity of coming in close contact witli 
the young geologists, and as such are in a position to 
make some observations regarding the scope and 
quality of their University attainments 

We found the trainees, on the whole, quite well 
versed m the theoretical aspects of the geological 
science In the absence of a corresponding amouait 
of work in the field their knowledge, however, was 
unbeffanced and to a large extent ineffective In the 
initial period of the training it became obvious that 
most of the trainees, distinguished products of our 


Universities as they were, had yet to (kvcloj) the 
right instincts of a field geologist Observation is the 
keynote of all Sciences, and this is specially true of 
a held science like Geology No amount of class 
rixim lectures and text-book studies can replace it 
Sound geological sense is born of hard and ariluous 
outdoor work, without which book-learunig is but 
dead matter clogging one's mind and blurring one’s 
yision at every step m the piactical application ol 
one’s knowledge 

We do not foi a moment mean to underrate the 
value and advantage of a thorough theoretical know- 
ledge of the science to a student of Geology, but we 
feel that a considerable shifting of emphasis towards 
the practical field aspects, towards the application and 
utilisation of the knowledge acquired, is long over- 
due In most of our Universities the facility for field 
studies afforded to the students is extremely limited 
It appears that very little systematic geological 
mapping is undertaken, and in few Universities is 
any field instruction m topo-survey imparted It is 
our plea that only by studying the rocks as they 
occur m nature can the theoretical instruction re- 
ceived m the lecture hall and laboratory be properly 
appreciated 

In the past when reciuitnicnt of our young 
graduates was confined to the subordinate positions m 
the Geological Survey of India, the initial deficiencies 
in their academic training would have ample time 
and opportunity to be adequately remedied during 
llieir period of tutelage under the experienced Senior 
Gfficers of the Department Only after some years 
Ilf training m the Department would they have been 
consideied fit to be entrusted with the independent 
Lxecution of any responsible work 

The conditions have changed Those unhurried 
days are gone The evcr-increasmg demand on the 
services of the Geological Survey of India and the 
accelerated tempo of its activities make the conti- 
nuance of the old practice of slow departmental train- 
ing impracticable 

In these circumstances the responsibility of 
turning out scholars trained not only in theory but 
also in practical work, so as to be able to shoulder 
the responsibilities of independent work from the 
beginning of their professional career, devolves on 
the Universities It is known th^t the inadequate 
arrangement for the field trammg of the students m 
our Universities is not due to any indifference on the 
part of the Professors, but is directly traceable to lack 
of the necessary financial allotments for the purpose 
Implementation of any programme ot systematic field 
training for the students involves expenditure , but 
smeo the funds are not forth-commg the Professors 
are forced to teach the students as best as they can 
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in tilt class room Soiiictnnts aRain the (Jeology 
Department m the University is so badly understaffed 
that It cannot spare any of its Professors to take the 
boys out for held trainiuR for a period of any length 
Our idea in writing this note is to imjiress upon 
the University authorities that if they really wish to 
qualify their students as true “Masters” of beitnee, 
which they call them, they must arrange for the im- 
parting of the full and harmoniously integrated train- 
ing on the subject to its votaries We hojie and trust 
the authorities will take our suggestions in the same 


spirit in which they are offered, and will not grudge 
the investment considering the rich dividend it is sure 
to pay in the not very distant future 

B C Gupta 
K K Du'jta 
P K Ghosh 
B G Deshpandk 

Geological Surve\ of India, 

Calcutta 5 7-1948 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH-2 


TN our previous editorial we have reviewed the 
growth in the activity of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research and also discussed how far 
It could be fitted into the newly created Department 
of Scientific Research under the Prime Minister, 
which formed the subject of a recent Government 
cominuniquiS In the present article wc propose to 
discuss another paragraph of the communique which 
IS given below 

'The new Dejnrtiiient will tender scientific advice to 
CrDvcrtiments, deal vnth ad hoc scientific reseanh in univer- 
sities and resenjeh institutions, research scholarship in 
applied scientific subjects, international scientific unions, 
scientific liaiaon officer, the scientific consultative committee 
and auth other subjects is may be transferred to it 

The department will co-ordinate the scientific activities 
of other Ministries and in the work will be assisted by a 
co-ordmation committee consisting of eminent scientists ’ 

A careful perusal has left the impression that 
Government have not quite made up their nund on 
the functions of this new Department and Ike com- 
munique represents their thinking aloud At a tunc 
when buch important decisions are being made, a 
comparative study of how such problems are being 
dealt with in Great Britain and iti the U S A may be 
helpful This article is written with this view and 
at the end certain suggestions are made on the 
government proposals 

Research is a term with wide connotations and 
It IS necessary to have a clear idea of the different 
kind of activities which are included in this word 
A very good classification of research activities i*- 
given in Steelman’s Report from which we give the 
following exhract 

"Scientific reseateb may be divided into the following 
broad categones 

I Basic research— («) Fundamental research is 
research without specific ends It results liB general 
knowledge and anderstandiiig of netnre and its laws 
This general knowledge provides the means of 
answering a large number of important practical 
probtetna^ though it mav not give a specific aolption to (toy 
one tHen (h> Backgtoiwd vea«Mrcb is the systematic 


observation, collection, organisation anil presinlation of 
faith, using known ptinciplts to reach objectives that an 
ilcariy defined txfore the researih is unilertTken, to provide 
1 foundation for subsequent reseirth or to provide standard 
reference data 

2 Applied Kesearch is the extension of bvsic data to 
ihe determination of genirallv acciptcd principles with a 
view to specific application generallv involving the devising 
of a specified novel produet process, technique or deviii. 

3 Development is the adaptation of researili findings 

to expenniental, demonstration, or cliiiicdl puriioses, includ 
mg the production and testing of models, devices, 
equipments, materials, procedures and processes It differs 
from applied research in that the work is done on products 
processes technique or devices that have been previously 
discovered or invented ’’ ' 

Untverstly Research — We have next to consider 
how these different research activnties are distributed 
amongst the principal agencies interested m research 
VIZ Universities, Government and Industry For the 
discovery of new scientific principles and their 
iitilmtion by the State and Industry, it is necessary 
to impart to each new generation training m whieh 
Science is playing an increasingly important part , 
It IS in educational institutions, including colleges, 
universities, technological and medical institutions, 
that such trainmg m cultural and scientific discipbnes 
are imparted In a constantly changing society, 
whose survival depends upon 4. rapid utilisation of 
new scientific discoveries for practical purposes of 
living. It IS now generally accepted that at the 
University stage training in saence must be intimatclv' 
associated with trainmg in methods by which new 
knowledge is acquired Further the consensus oi 
opinion is, that fundamental researches m saence 
should be associated principally with universities , 
at the same time it is recognized that other scientific 
institutions. Government agencies and industry are 
making increasing contribti;hons to such fundamental 
dijcostentfi,, 

Ramng the recent intrusion of totalitanan re- 
actv>tt?1h cwtain powerful States, the long struggle 
fof 'fiCfideyid freedom has secured for universities of 
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the webtern countneb protection from many of the 
immediate pressure of conventions or prejudices The 
university at its best provides the worker with a 
strong sense of group solidarity and security plus a 
substantial degree of personal and intellectual 
freedom Both are essenUal for the growth of new 
knowledge Speaking of university contribution to 
war research, Appleton’s opinion is “One of the most 
striking results of wartime experience has been the 
brilliant success of our university research workers in 
solving war problems entuely remote from their 
peace time interests Various reasons have been 
advanced for this success It has been pointed out 
that they hid fresh niinds What cannot be 

doubted is, that University conditions eertiinly do 
somehow generally ensure the maintenance of mental 
adventurcncsb and lively imagination so necessary for 
scientific progress” 

Tlie universities in this country are based upon 
western models and the jinnciple of academic freedom 
Ins been taken over from them We have had so 
far not to struggle for it, and we hope that the time 
will not conic when struggle for academic freedom 
becomes an actuality in this country also 

Government research —A large amount of back- 
ground research is earned out m Government depart- 
ments and bureaus These include surveys and des- 
criptions of basic facts and the determination of 
standards Applied research and development form 
an important part of Govc-rninent sciences m several 
fields, such as agriculture and m various special ni- 
dustnes where individual units are small and widely 
dispersed and where profit motives do not ensure 
the existence of adequate research and development 

This work is m addition to the very large amount 
of research and development undertaken by all 
Governments for defence purposes In the USA 
during 1947, out of a total sum of |625 m spent on 
national research and development, $500 m were 
spent on War and Navy and $125 m on civilian re- 
search Out of the former $100 m were spent m 
Govertiment laboratories and $400 in university and 
industrial laboratories by contracts, while of the re- 
maining $125^m, the proportion spent in Government 
and non-government laboratories were $100 m and 
$25 m respectively 

Industrial research — In the U S A most of th‘- 
unportant industrial companies maintain research 
laboratories, which have acquired deserved world- 
wide reputation for the fundamental and applied re- 
searches earned out in them The Government there- 
fore do not actively undertake much research work 
on behalf of the industry, but give the industry aid 
in way of relief from taxation on expenditure in- 
curred by industry on research and development, and 
in the operation of patent laws The relatively 


scale of industrial production in Great Britain has 
necessitated m the Government undertaking a large 
amount of basic research in their own laboratories, 
and of applied research through those maintained by 
Research Associations Regarding the necessity of 
the latter, Appleton remarks, “In considering indus- 
trial research in Great Britain, we are at once faced 
with the fact that over 98 per cent of our firms 
employ less than hundred workers, so that although 
it IS admitted that research always pays a dividend 
if you do enough of it, to a small firm without con- 
siderable financial reserves industrial research on its 
own account must often appear as a risky adventure 
and beyond its means This difficulty has been met 
to a considerable extent bv the D S I R which is 
charged with the duty of encouraging research in 
industry 

The mam method by which we have done this 
IS bv the formation of research associations each on 
a co-operative basis to serve the needs of particular 
industries These research associations are self- 
governing bodies formed on a national basis, financed 
mainly by the contributions of their mtniber firms, 
but supported by substantial grants from the DSIR, 
the size of which is related to the amounts raised by 
the industries themselves ” 

Ratwnahsation of Government research — Wc 
find that to an increasing extent science is being 
used as part basis for the formulation of Government 
policy, so that scientific knowledge is permeating 
every department In Great Britain the question has 
been raised, how far can a central scientific depart- 
ment serve these executive departments and how far 
should they be supplemented by scientific staff and 
scientific work within the executive departments 
themselves Two extreme views have been put for- 
ward , according to the one, all science should be 
made in a central scientific department and none m 
the executive, while the other view is that each 
executive department should have sufficient staff to 
make all the science it needs m the discharge of its 
responsibilities On grounds of economy, m Britain a 
large amount of common scientific service is provided 
to all departments Further it is proposed that each 
executive department should have a scientific adviser 
who can, (a) identify the problems m his department 
which are suitable for scientific treatment, (5) see 
that these problems are passed to the appropnate 
research bodies able to' solve them and (c) interpret 
the incoming scientific material for the special pur- 
pose of his department (Appleton) Accordingly we 
find under the Lord President of the Council three 
departments of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Agncultural Research and Medical Research But 
even then there are scientific experts responsible for 
defense, trade, food, health, transport and so on. It 
is interesting to note that m the book ‘Science abd 
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the Nation’ brought out by the Association of 
Scientific Workers of Britain, proposals are made that 
each Ministry should have its own scientific service 
Suitably strengthened to make it fully effective This 
would involve some Research Establishments at pre 
sent responsible to the DSIR, or at least part of their 
work, being transferred to the appropriate Ministr\ 
of the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power, Works, Transport, Health etc At the same 
time background research such as that earned out 
in the National Pliysical Laboratory or general applied 
biological work may be kept under centril control 

In India under the Central Government, -i 
variety of separate Departments and other bodies art 
responsible for research Meteorology is under Com 
munication, Geological Survey is under Works, Mines 
and Powers, the Survey of India under Defense, 
Zoological and Botanical Surveys are under Agricul- 
ture, Medical research financed by Indian Research 
Fund Association, is under Health, Agricultural re 
research is under Agriculture, Anthropology and 
Arehaeology under Education, while the CSIR after 
being successively under several departments is now 
under the new department of Scientific Research 
A V Hill’s proposal, which was referred in the 
previous article, is for the creation of a Central 
Organisation for Scientific Research, under which all 
government research, distributed amongst six boards, 
IS to be concentrated The actual practical steps of 
development would be still under the different 
Ministries of the Central Government There would 
thus be a tomplete separation between basic research 
and development work Recent trend of opinion is 
against such a step Neither m the U S A nor in 
the USSR has such centralisation of Government 
scioiftific research been either effected or contem- 
plated We shall consider how centralisation at policy 
level can be effected 

This trend can be very well illustrated by con- 
sidering the existing state of Government research 
m the USA and the step^ which have either been 
taken recently or are still in the stage of legislation 
Previous to the last war, no formal effort had been 
made to coordmate government research which were 
carried out by the different State Departments, the 
principal ones being Agriculture, Army, Navy, 
Interior and Commerce 

"The Federal Government ib charged witli {>niuaT> res- 
ponsibility for national defense, development of standards 
of weights and measures, control of interstate commerce, 
navigation and navigable waters, post offices and post roads 
— ^now extended to civil aviation — and the public domam, 
which includes reclamation and conservation’ ‘ Research 
has been deemed a necessary adjunct to each of these In 
practice a broad view has been taken of the phases of onr 
national life in which Federal Government has an important 
mtereat, health, education, recreation as well agncnlture, to 
name only a few In some oreaa of research and develop- 


ment the national government mamtams the primary 
research effort, e g . m atomic energy, weapons of war, 
survey and mapping In other faelds it conducts experi- 
ments and other studies concurrent with similar efforts m 
the universities and industry, as m chemistry, geology and 
forestry Fe icral program and pohev determination for 
scientific research and development are now exclusively the 
concern of various departments and agencies There is no 
local point at which scientific policy of the government 
in general way may be formulated along consistent lines 
hntry by Government into many ireas of scientific enquiry 
has been piecemeal and without adequate attention to other 
scientific and re ated activities Many of the eoinplieations 
of the sunation were of recent ongm” (Steelman, ill) 

It Will be rcinembtred how after USA’s entry 
into the last war, decision was taken to set up a 
civihan research agency m the executive department 
under Dr Vamievar Bush for the dui atioii of the war, 
which would be supplied with Federal funds to work 
on ‘new instruments and instrumentalities of war’ 
In July 1944, when the war in Europe was entering 
its last decisive stage, President Roosevelt appointed 
1 committee with Dr Vannevar Bush as Chairman 
whose terms of reference mcluded amongst others the 
following 

"(3) What can government do now and m the neat 
future to aid research activities by public and private 
organisations 7 

(4) Can an effective program be proposed for discover 
ing and developmg scientific talent in American youth, so 
that continuing future of scientific research may be assured 
on a level comparable to what has been done during the 

It was in hush's report that the idea of n National 
Research Foundation was first broached, consisting of non- 
othual scientists with an elected Chairman, which was to 
be entrusted with "the development and promotion of a 
national policy for seientihe research and scientific educa- 
tion, the support ol basic research in nonprofit organiza 
lions, development of scientific talent in American youth by 
means of sdiolarships and fellowships, with the support 
of long range research on military matter by means of 
contract or otherwise ’’ 

A number of bills were mtroduced m the Senate, 
for implementing the proposals of Vannevar Bush, of 
which bill S526, introduced by Senator Smith foimd 
the largest degree of support amongst the non-official 
scientists, and was passed m the Senate on 23-7-47 by 
an overwhelming majority We give below some of 
the important provisions of the bill 

The Foundation was to consist of 24 members, 
to be appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate 

"The persons nominated for appointment as members 
shall be emment in the fields of fundamental sciences, 
medical sciences, engineering, education or public affairs, 
and >n {paking the ffommation the President is to take mto 
conaidetatlon recommendations of representative scientific 
Bad .eduQptlonal organizations An executive committee of 
nine is to be elected by the Foundation, from its own mem- 
bers.*' ' 
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The appointment of a Director of I’oundation is 
provided in 

Sec 6 The roundation slmll hale a chief exetu« 
live othcer, who shall he known ns the Ilireclor of the Funn 
(lalioii (hereinafter nftrred to as the "Director”) The 
powers and duties of tlie Direitor shall be prchcnlied bj the 
executive coniniittee and shall he exercised and performed 
by him under the supervision of such coniiiiittee 

The powers and duties of the Foundation art 
dclmed m 

Set 4 (a) The 1 oundntion is uuthunzed and ihrecud — 

(1) to formulati , develop ind establish a national polu v 
for the promotion of husic research intl eduuttion ui the 
sciences , 

(2) io initiate and supixirt hisic research m the miUht 
matical, physical, medical, hioloKicul, engineering and 
other sciences, by making contrails or other nrrangeiiienls 
(uLctuding grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) 
for the londucl of such liasic scientific research, 

(3) to initiate and support scientific research ni ion 
nection with matters relating to the national defense by 
making contracts or other arrangements (including grants, 
loans and other forms of assistance) for the louduct of 
such siientific research, 

(4) to grant si holarships and graduate fellowships in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biological engineer- 
ing, and other si lences , 

(5) to foster the mterihange of scieutilic uifonnatiou 
among scientists in the I nited btaies and foreign countries , 

(7) to establish (\) a siiecial conniiissiou on cancer 
research, (B) a special coinniission on heart and intravas 
cnlar diseases, (C) a special coniiinssion on pohuuiyehtis 
and other degenerative diseases, and (D) such other special 
commissions as the I nundation may from tune to time 
deem necessary for the purpose of this Act 

The source of income of the Foundation is given 
under Appropriation 

Sec 14 (a) To enable the Foundation to carry out 

its powers and duties, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually to the 1 oundation, out of any inonev 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may he necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act 

(b) The funds hereafter appropriated to the Founda- 
tion, as herein authorized, shall, if obligated during the 
fiscal year for which appropriated, remain available for 
ixpenditure for four years following the expiration of 
the fiscal year for which appropriated After such fonr- 
year period the unixpended balances of appropriations 
shall be carried to the surplus fund and covered into the 
Treasury 

The scientific activities of the Government 
departments are to be correlated by the appointment 
of an Interdepartmental Committee of &ience 

Sec IS (o) There is hereby established an Inter- 
departmental Committee on Science, to 
consist of the Director of the Foundation, 
as Chairman, and the heads (or their 
designees) of such Government agencies 
engaged in or concerned with tiae support 
of scientific activity to a substantial 
degree as the President may from bine 
to time determine The interdepartment- 
al committee shall meet whenever the 
chairman so determines, bat not less than 
once a month, 


(b) The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Silence shall gather and correlate data re 
latmg to the scientific research and scien- 
tific development activities of the Federal 
Government , and shall make sucli recom- 
mendations to the President, the Founda 
lion, and other governmental agencies as 
in the opinion of the committee will 
serve to aid in effectuating the objectives 
of this \Lt, of otlier legislations provid- 
ing for Federal support of scientific re- 
rc search and scientific development, and 
in preventing and eliminating unneces- 
san dnphcatioii of such activities by 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Gov ernment 

Some of the important general provisions given 
in Section 16 arc 

. (A) In making contracts or other arrangements 

for suentific research, the f onndation shall utilise appro- 
priations available therefor in such manner as wilt m its 
discretion best renlire tbe objectives of (1) having the work 
performed by organizations, igencies and institutions, or 
individuals, including Government agencies, qualified by 
training and exiieritnie to achieve the results desired, 
(2) strengthening the research staffs of organizations, parti- 
cularly non-profit orgaiiu itions, in the States, Tern 
tones, possessions, and the District of Columbia, (3) aiding 
institutions, agencies, or organizations which if aided will 
advance basic researeh, and ^(4) encouraging independent 
research by individuals 

(f) The activities of the Foundation shall be construed 
as supplementing and not superseding, curtailing, or limit 
mg any of the functions or activities of other Government 
agencies (except the Office of Science Research and 
Development) authorized to engage in scientific research or 
scientific development 

The proposals contained m the Bill, of con- 
trolbng a large portion of the scientific activities of 
the State are on lines similar to those proposed by 
the National Institute of Sciences of India (SciKNCh 
AND Culture, February, 1944) 

Such encroachment on the executive authority 
could not pass unchallenged, and on August 9, 
President Truman vetoed the Bill giving amongst 
others the following grounds 

"Thw bill contams provisions whicli represent snch a 
marked departure from sound principles for the admmts 
tration of public affairs that I cannot give it ray approval 
It would, in efiect, vest the determination of vital national 
poliaes, the expenditure of large public funds, and admi- 
nistration of important governmental functions m a group 
of radividnala who would be essentially private citizens 
The proposed National Science Fonndation would be 
divorced from control by the people to an extent that 
implies a distinct lack of faith m democratic processes 

Full governmental authority and responsibility would 
be placed in 24 part time officers, whom tbe President 
could not effectively hold responsible for proper adminis- 
tration Neither could the director be held responsible by 
the President, for he would be the appointee of tbe foun- 
dation and would be insnlated from the President by two 
layers of part-time boards In the case of the divisions 
and special commissions, the lack of acconntabiUty would 
be even more aggravated 
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The ability of the President to meet his constitutional 
responsibility would be further impaired by the provisions 
of Uie biU which would establish an interdepartinental coni 
mittee on science The members of this committee would 
be representatives of departments and agencies who are 
responsible to the President, but its chairman would be 
the director of the foundation It would be the duty of 
this committee to correlate data on all federal sueiitific 
research activities and to make recommendations to the 
President, to the foundation, and to the other departments 
and agencies of the Government concerning the perform 
ance of their functions m this field " 

It has however been pointed out (Chew and 
Eng News 2S, 2367, 1947) “At the present time 
another government research agency the National 
Advisory Committee for Areonautics with an ad- 
ministrative organization similar to the proposexl 
science foundation is operating most successfully ” 

In the mean time the bteelman Committee, 
appointed by the President, m their report on Science 
and Public Policy, voiced the views of the govern- 
ment scientists and executives on this subject The 
mam recommendations of the Committee have been 
summarized by them as follows 

2 That heavier emphasis be plated upon basic re 
search and upon medical research m uur national research 
and development budget Expenditures fur basic research 
slionld be quadrupled and thc^e for health and medical re 
search tripled m the next decade, while total research and 
development expenditures should be doubled 

3 That the Federal Govemraeut support basic re- 
search in the universities and non profit research institu- 
tions at a progressively increasing rate, rcaclung an annual 
expenditure of at least $250 million m 1957 

4 That a National Science Foundation be established 
to make grants in support of baste research, with a Direc 
tor appolnied by and responsible to the President The 
Director should be advised by a part time board of eminent 
scientists and educators, half to be drawn from outside the 
federal Ooveinment and half from within it 

6 That a Federal program of assistance to under- 
graduate and graduate students m the science be deve- 
loped as an integral part of an over-all national scholar- 
ship and felloyiahip program 

8 That a program of Federal assistance to univer 
sitie# and colleges be developed in the matters of laboratory 
facilities and scientific equipment as an integral part of 
a general program of aid to education 

7 That a Federal Committee be established, composed 
of the directors of the pnncipel Federal research establish- 
ments, to assist in the co-ordination and development of 
the Government’s own research and development programs 

Paras 4 , 5, 6 contain recommendations on the 
suppwt of noncgovenunental science, whrch are 
further amplified as follows 

1 Develop sources of financial support for our colleges 
and amversities to enable them to expand and improve 
theur hwihties and equipment, to increase their lustmc- 
tioual stafi, and to raise salanes This cannot bd done for 
the physical and biological sciences alone, but only as a 
part of a general program The specific ways of accom- 
phahing these obfiKtives are now under study by the 
Pr^dMt's CoBunmion on Higtet Education But ways 
must be found - 


2 Develop a broad program for the support of basic 
research in the universities and colleges Basic research 
not only is of supreme importance to the whole develop 
iiient of BCieme, but it is indispensable to the training of 
scientists As alreaily outlined in the first report in this 
senes— "Science and Public Policy — A Program for the 
Nation*’ — ^support of basic research should be extended by 
establishment of a National Science 1 onndatioii respon 
sible to the President and a share of the money expended 
should be used to build up and strengthen the weaker but 
promismg educational institutions 

3 Develop u national system of schol irships and 
fellowships to continue 1 tderal support of students as the 
lienefits under th^ Servicemen’s Readjustment \cl expire 
Such a program should cover all fields of knowledge and 
not be restricted to the physical and biological silences 
I his matter has tlso been touehed upon in the report, 
‘ Science and Public Policy —A Piograni for the Nation’’, 
Old IS also under study by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education 

While for coordinating Government scientific 
activities the following principles are laid down 

The task of policy formulation for the Federal research 
ind development program requires establishment of a num 
ber of co-ordmatiiig centres within the executive branch of 
the Government These would be called upon to make 
determinations upon i number of mierrelaled problems, of 
which tlie most important are 

1 An over all picture of the alloc ntions of research 
and developineut functions among the Federal agencies, 
iiid the relative emphasis placed upon fields of research 
Slid development within the Federal Government must be 
available 

2 A central point of liaison among the major research 
agencies tOsSeenre the maximum interchange of informa- 
tion, witli respect to the content of research and develop- 
ment programs and with respect to administrative techm- 
ejues, must be provided 

3 'There must lie a single point close to the Presi- 
dent at which the most significant problems created in the 
research and development program of the Nation as i 
whole can be brought into top policy discussions 

Setting up an organization to handle these diverse func 
tions IS not a simple task that can be solved, for example, 
by establishment of a Department of Science Such an 
approach was considered m the course of these studies 
atiQ, after consultation with scientists and adiuiiiistrators, 
V as rejected 

and the specific steps proposed are 

1 An Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Development should be established by Exteu 
live Order 

2 'The Bureau of the Budget should set up a unit for 
reviewing Federal scientific research and development pro- 
grams 

3 A member of the Vthite House Staff should be de- 
signated by the president for purposes of scientific liaison 

In amplification ot (1) it m recommended that 
an Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific Re- 
search and Developnignt be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and that its repesrts and recommendations 
should bn made to hrm The group should consist 
of thC)S» bureau chiefs or oth» officials of the Govern- 
ment ’ipqst deeply ccmcerned with scientific research 
and deveM^^t 
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The recommendations of the Steelman Com- 
mittee on the Science Foundation entails a consider- 
able restriction of the latter’s status and responsibi- 
lities It becomes a minor committee consisting of 
an equal number of official and non-official scientists, 
with a Director appointed by the President and 
responsible to him The responsibility of coordinat- 
ing the work of the Government scientific activities 
IS taken away from it Its only function is to appor- 
tion grants from funds placed at its disposal for the 
furtherance of basic research 

On the other hand improvement of science teach- 
ing and improvement of science laboratories, provi- 
sion of science scholarships are recommended by the 
Committee to be included as part of an all round 
improvement of educational facilities which have 
been made the object of a special study by a Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 

The other important feature of the bteelman 
Report IS on the coordination of Government Science 
and improvement in the mechanism of control and 
liaison with the President’s Executive Office 

The controversy between the President and the 
Legislature over Bill S 526 is still unresolved At 
the request of the former, the sponsors of the Bill, 
Senator Smith and Representative Wolverton, are 
meeting the President’s nominees Dr Steelman and 
the Budget Director Webb, to work on the legisla- 
tion until they agree on a bill that the President 
could sign As jiart of the compromise it is proposed 
to insert a provision in the bill whereby the Presi- 
dent will be authorized to appoint a Director from 
the list of nominations submitted by the board of the 
Science Foundation 

We have given in some detail the procedure 
which is being followed in the democratically 
governed U S A to hammer out an agreed policy on 
the National Science Foundation , the executive, the 
official and non-official scientists, and the legislature 
are all taking part in the discussion India, since 
August 15, 1947, is supposed to have become a 
secular democratic State , important decisions how- 
ever are being taken on the Government’s Science 
Policy, without the non-official scientists being given 
the opportunity to express their views 

During the war Scientific Advisory Committee to 
the War Cabinet was set up in Great Britain under 
the I,ord President of the Council who acts as its 
Chairman, with the President of the Royal Society 
deputising m his absence The Committee included 
equal numbers of official and non-official scientists 
Recently proposals have been made for the creation 
of a coordmating machinery between Government, 
university and industrial science by the addition of 
Central Scientific Office at Cabinet level, as part 
of the office of the Lord President of Council This 


office should coordinate national scientific policy with 
the economic policy of the Government, and should 
be Imked up with other planning agencies in the 
Cabinet offices and with the Central Statistical Office 
It appears that due to different historical con- 
ditions m these two countries, the place of Science 
in relation to the State activities has been differently 
viewed m Great Britain and in U S A In the former 
the Umversities were founded through unofficial 
agencies, which have collected sufficient endowments 
and secured grants from industries, individual firms 
and from civic authorities Only at a very late stage 
has the Government come forward with grants These 
come through the University Grants Committee of 
the Treasury, as well as through the different 
departments of research in Agriculture, Medicine, 
Science and Industry In the USA on the other 
hand though there are some richly endowed privately 
founded universities, there are also a large number 
of Land Grand Colleges and State Universities wliich 
are maintained by Federal and State grants It is 
therefore natural that aid for improvement of science 
teaching and training m research and award of 
scholarships and fellowships should be considered 
apart from the proposed Science Foundation and as 
part of the general problem'of improvement of higher 
education and as such is being considered by a Presi- 
dent’s Committee for Higher Education 

In India apart from fee income, the Universities 
and Colleges are maintained mainly by Federal and 
provincial grants Only a very few like the Hindu 
University, Benares, Muslim University, Aligarh 
have substantial endowments Even they receive 
large grants from the Centre and the United Pro- 
vinces Consequently provision for better teaching 
and equipment and for normal university research 
activities (including training and research m Medicine 
and Technology) should come from a single agency 
in the Ministry of Education For thi^ purpose a 
special section of the ministry with an adequate staff 
of scientists, technicians and educationists should be 
created The University Grants Committee, consist- 
ing of non-official educationists, will then act as an 
Advisory Body to this Ministry and not as m Great 
Britain be under the Treasury 

Government research is more centralised m 
Great Britain than m the U S A ^ In the latter 
country the general pohey adopted is that m each 
of the large executive departments, research and 
development should be associated together Better 
integration at the policy making level is secured by 
Interdepartmental Committees It is recognized that 
there has been a certam amount of overlapping of 
research by contracts eg , m atomic research etc , 
grants have been provided by different Executive 
Departments like the Army, Navy, and Atosiic 
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Energy Commission Encouragement of industrial 
research is not an important problem m the USA 
Government , support of basic research through a 
National Science Foundation is accepted by all shades 
of public opinion It is recognized that uptill re 
cently apphed research m the U S A has flourished 
by exploitation of fundamental discoveries, originat- 
ing in Western Europe It is felt that m view of 
the chaotic conditions prevailing there, new sources 
of fundamental discoveries nearer home should be 
encouraged 

Basic research in India, especially in those 
subjects which form the starting point for the 
development of instruments and machineries, which 
for good or evil, are shaping the destinies of nations 
cannot be earned out without the manufacture in 
this country of certain essential instruments and 
mechanical appliances We refer to nucleonics, 
electronics, radio engineering etc 

Government aid of industrial research will also 
not be effective in this country, until industry be 
comes more research conscious At present industry 
IS dominated by financiers with strongly developed 
profit motive It may take a couple of decade before 
the necessary change m the;r outlook takes place 
There will however be till then enough demand 
for background and apphed research in Government 
scientific services, organisations, and Governmeiil 
sponsored industries 

The time has however come for a decision, 
whether any further separation of research from deve 
lopinent work along the lines contemplated m Hill’s 
report should be encouraged, or whether the principle 
should be formulated that so far as possible, barring 
certain kinds of common background research, re- 
search and development pertaining to each executive 
department should be associated together The con- 
ditions have changed since Hill’s report was pub- 
lished Many top ranking Indian scientists, whose 
number is very limited, are being recruited for the 
Government departments, and there is a danger that 
mstitutions of University status responsible for the 
training of the younger generation may suffer thereby 
There has been an unprecedented expansion of 
scientific and technological activities m the Govern- 
ment departments, research and development 
stations, Railways, Communication and Defense 
Large numbers are being recruited, after not verv 


adequate trammg at home and abroad We hope 
that such expedients adopted to meet an extraordinary 
situation will not leave behind undc-sirable permanent 
consequences 

Steps have been taken, we understand, to form 
interdepartmental committees of Government scien- 
tists, and any failuie to support research and deve- 
lopment in any one of the departments will attract 
the attention of this Committee and adequate measure 
will then no doubt follow 

If the dictum is accepted that each executive 
department of the Government should as far as 
possible and necessary, be made self-sufficient for re- 
search and development, there will then be no need 
foi a special Scientific Research Department for 
tendering scientilit advice to other departments 
Further, either the three Councils of research in agri- 
culture, medicine, science and industry be placed 
under one Ministry, like that of the Lord President 
of Council in Gieat Britain, or the C S I R should 
not come under the Scientific Research Department 
It all On the otherhand there is need for a Central 
Scientific Office at Cabinet level, similar to that pro- 
posed for Great Britain, for the coordination of 
national saentific policy with the economic policy 
of the Government, to be linked up with other 
planning agencies m the Cabinet offices and with the 
Central Statistical Office, when created The other 
activities of the proposed scientific research depart- 
ment vtz , international unions etc may form part 
of the work of the Central Scientific Office 

Whether the support of basic research and the 
grant of spemal fellowships and schoUrships for pure 
and applied researih should be undertaken by this 
Office, with an Advisory Committee of the nature of 
Science Foundation should also be considered 

RurSKHNCIS 
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PLANT QUARANTINE 

; C SAHA 

DEP\MM«NT OP PLAMT PAtKOUKiV AN» BACtERIOUOOV, 
WEST VIUOINU TJXIVEKSm, USA 

{Conttnued from the last tssue ) 


Ths Praciick ot Punt Quarantinh 

Wt. have seen elsewhere' that quarantine cau 
be useful m preventing or delaying introduction 
of foreign pests or diseases, or limiting further spread 
of those which have already gotten introduced and 
established a foothold as well as-those of the indige- 
nous pests and diseases which are still confined in 
their distribution to few limited areas At the same 
time It is known that every plant part or product — 
be that fruit, seed, graft, tuber, bulb, etc , — can, and 
in reality often does, act as the earner of disease 
germs or the eggs, larvae, pupae or adults of pests 
So the only theoretical way to stop foreign iiest and 
disease introductions, or to limit the spread of the 
indigenous ones is to prohibit completely by enact- 
ment of laws, trade in plant and plant products with 
all foreign countries as well as between different 
parts of the same country But such a course of 
action IS impossible in practice It will lead to the 
adoption of a policy of extreme isolationist character 
so far as the rest of the world is concerned , within 
the country itself it shall severely strike at the root 
of free, regular and legitimate trade and much of 
social mtercomse as well — a situation less tolerable 
than the plant jiests and diseases themselves The 
reaction to such a programme of actions will lead 
also to retaliatory measures by the governments of 
the countries affected by such w-holesale embargoes 
It will dead to jeopardise the whole economic situa- 
tion, and agriculture, whose interest the aim of qua- 
rantine IS to serve, will be no less impaired than any 
other economic phases So there arises the necessity 
of a compromise between what appears to be an ideal 
theoretical approach and w'hat can be best achieved m 
practice with as much less interference as possible 
with legitimate trade and commerce commensurate 
with the direct economic benefit a quarantine is to 
achieve 

Information about Foreign Diseases Requireo 

Having known the practical impossibility to adopt 
a course of action stopping all import of foreign agri- 
cultural commodities as would theoretically be called 
for to give complete protection to the copntrj 's agri- 
cu^e against establishment of new pests and 
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diseases, also having known what calamitous ^ome of 
the introduced pests and diseases might ultimately 
prove to be, a course of action seems to be called for 
which will help prevent introduction of such veritable 
plagues with all means possible including embargo 
on importation in those few cases where no other 
means are considered effective Adoption of less 
stringent measures are called for for those pests and 
diseases which are likely not to be so destructive, 
while still lesser measures for those which have no 
more than a nuisance value 

So to deternutie what types of quarantine actions 
are called for, a thorough study of the particular pest 
or disease must be undertaken before any one action 
IS decided upon If the exigency of the situation so 
demands, trained and experienced workers should be 
sent abroad to study such pests and diseases in their 
natural habitats as has been practised by the Uniteil 
States Department of Agriculture m ease of several of 
the foreign pests and diseases Countries beginning 
to adopt the science and practice of quarantine as an 
aid in plant protection should first find out what has 
been the country’s normal commerce as regards 
importation of plant commodities — cereal and pulse 
grains, seeds and fruits, tubers, bulbs and other 
nursery stocks, logs and timber, unprocessed cotton 
and other fibres, oil seeds for crushing, tobacco leaves 
for cigarette manufacture, crushed oil-secd cakes for 
manure and a multitude of others too numerous to 
enumerate What are the countrtes from which they 
are normally being imported and what are the 
common diseases and pests from such commodities 
are known to suffer from m their land of ongm, 
what seems to be the potential capacities of such pests 
and diseases to assume a destructive form in regard 
to country's agriculture in general or with reference 
to a particular crop or crops, should such an exotic 
pest or disease get introduced ? Even what is a mmw 
pest m a foreign country should not be lost sight 
of in such a study It might just be a minor pest 
there because of the absence from that locality of 
other preferred pests Such minor pest might asSUrae 
epiptytotic proporUon m a new country should it 
happen to cultivate widely such preferred hosts 
Colorado poUto beetle has bUn an example belon ging 
to this group 

There are so many unknown factors which in- 
fluence the behaviotff and peformanc^ of lower lives- 
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fungri, bacteria and msectb that they do not follow 
any hard and fast mathematical formulae Even a 
best brain and most conscientious worker may fail to 
predict their performance in a new territory Chest- 
nut blight, walnut blight, citrus canker, Japanese 
beetle, citrophilous mealy bug, cottony cushion scale, 
pink boll-weevil have been some of the diseases and 
pests which have been of not pinch significance 
m their country of origin, but have proved 
devastative when established into the United 
States Others hkc European Dutch dm disease, 
late blight of potato, white pine blister rust, 
European corn borer, cotton boll-weevil, gypsy 
moth dreaded to become destructive if introduced, 
actually proved to be as apprehended when thc> 
entered in the United States While cases might lie 
cited which, though likely to cause heavy damage if 
introduced into North American mainland, have fortu- 
nately fallen far short of their assumed destructive 
potentiality when they were found later to have 
already been estabhshed there 

Though, as told above, it is not always iKissibk 
with our present state of knowdedge to predict wnth 
high degree of accufhey how a foreign disease will 
behave m a new territory, a working hypothesis can 
be adopted whereby diseases and pests of a country 
having similar conditions of temperature, himiditv 
and precipitation can be viewed with greater appre- 
hension than those originating in countries having 
altogether a different set of meteorological factors A 
disease or pest originating in a tropical country will 
have more changes to establish in India than those 
which are known to be limited in their distribution 
to temperate zones only With regard to borderline 
cases— which are neither strictly temperate nor 
tropical — the policy should be ra favour of quaran 
tine action only when it is a disease or pest of major 
economic importance attacking a number of crops, 
important to the area sought to be protected' and or 
the quarantine operation would entail little expendi- 
ture and cause no economic disturbance 

SuRVBY OF Domestic Pbst and Disease Situation 

Of equal or even greater importance is a thorough 
survey of the pest and disease situation of the country 
itself It is no use to spend much energy, time and 
money, and the antecedent inconvenience to which 
public might be put to in the enforcement of a quaran- 
time, especially when it is of a jprohibitive nature, only 
to find soon after that the pest or disease, which was 
sought to be prevented from being introduced, is 
already well established m the country 'Disease and 
pest survey must be an integral part of any quaran- 
tine m-ganizatum In spite of the enactment of any 
quarantme barrier and best organizational set-up for 
its enfdrcement, pests aiiid diseases may, and there 


are many cases on record where they actually did, 
evade man^; routine preventive and control operations 
The function of a disease and pest survey should be 
to keep strict vigilance, and to detect it as soon as 
possible For it is much easier to control or eradicate 
an mcijiient establishment over limited areas But 
once an intruder gets a securer foothold and becomes 
spread over wider areas before it is detevtcd, it often 
becomes an imjiossible task to stamp out the pest or 
disease, and remains a source of constant trouble 
until the susceptible pest is completely wiped out or 
a biological equilibrium is established , or a suitable 
breed of resistant variety is available, if at all Pre- 
vention IS admittedly the best way, but when a 
scourge has eluded the preventive quarintine barriers 
at the port of entrance, the next best is to have a 
supplementary detecting system effective enough to 
discover in the quickest possible time of any unfor- 
tunate establishment of new pest or disease Plant 
pest and disease surveys should, in other words, act 
as the watch-dog to announce the trespassing of a.i 
unfriendly intruder so that machinery for effectively 
dealing wath the latter can be forthwith unleashed 
vSurvey operations are equally important also to kecii 
in constant view the day to dav situation of diseases 
and iiests, indigenous to the country itself 

Enactment of Quarantine Daws 

Having seen that the case m question — a disease 
or pest requires quarantine action, and that the merit 
of the case satisfies all of the four biological and 
economic principles on which alone a quarantine is to 
be based, the next step is to enact a law by the duly 
constituted authority of the country Due publicity 
to such enactments should be given so that interested 
parties m the country or abroad aie in possession of 
such information , for, the satisfactory working is no 
less dependent on the cooperation of the iieople and 
parties trading or otherwise dealing in plant commo- 
dities in question The wordings of the act should be 
in as cle^fr terms as jvossible This will minimize 
reference to court of laws for the interpretation of 
ambiguous terms 

Depending on how serious a pest or disease is 
viewed with, the specific quarantine measure will 
differ Quarantine laws may be passed for any of the 
following types of action depending upon the plant 
materials, the pests and the diseases involved 

Prohtbtitve Quarantine (Embargo) — By prohi- 
bitive quarantme is meant the placing of an embargo 
against the importation of specific plant materials into 
the country because the entry of such plant materials 
would ptobably mean the introduction of their natural 
prists or diseases and the possibility of the estabbsh- 
ment of such foreign pests or diseases 
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Kmbargo ib the severest of all quarantint action 
possible and as much is made of against pest and 
disease which are reputed to be vertitable scourges m 
their native country and are likely to assume similar 
intensity if introduced, and against which no other 
easier method to deal with is known that will elimi- 
nate the risk inherent in the importation of such 
materials, or the pest or disease is of such a nature 
that It cannot be detected by the known, practical 
inspection methods Embargo is also a fit case to oe 
employed in cases where no practical treatment is 
known to free the infected or infested plant materials, 
or where known the cost is to be of such an excessive 
nature that application of control measures will be 
beyond economical proportion 

Detention — Classes of pests and diseases w'hich 
are known to be less destructive and detection of 
whose presence can be ascertained in host materials 
sooner or later should be dealt with under this cate- 
gory Bulbs and nursery stocks especially might 
liarboiir deep inside the tissues of their body patho- 
genic fungi and, bacteria or eggs, larvae, etc , of pests 
undetectable from outside by most careful exami- 
nations Fumigation or other treatment of the whole 
plant or bulb is mostly ineffective as the disinfectant 
cannot reach deep into the body of the plant materials 
where the pest or parasite is slumbering Therefore 
such classes of propagating materials should be grown 
in isolation in glass house over a reasonable period 
to see that they grow out free from obscure diseases 
and pests not detectable at the time offered for entry 
When freedom from infection is assured, the materials 
are ready for release 

Growidg in isolation in green houses, wluch are 
always limited in space, in itself puts a limit on the 
volume of materials that can be successfully handled 
Further, nursery stocks and bulbs are considered very 
ideal materials from the point of view of disease and 
pest introduction and establishment since a pest or 
disease is all the more likely to perpetuate when intro- 
duced m association with its living hosts thap when 
introduced separately and independently of its host 
In the latter case chances are that the pest or the 
pathogen will die out before being able to find out its 
suitable host 

Therefore it is almost an universal and recog- 
nized practice to discourage as much as possible 
importation by private parties of nursery stocks But, 
for the purpose of keeping the country supplied with 
new varieties and necessary propagative materials, or 
educational, experimental, or scientific purposes, such 
importations of propagating materials are often im- 
perative , they are usually imported according to 
needs under government auspices, and are usually 
grown in detention m glass kouses under supervision 
of competent plant pathologists and entomologiists 
before being released to the public 


Dmnfectton —Disinfection is usually prescribed 
as a condition for entry of imported plant parts or 
tree seeds meant for raising seedlings, products such 
as unmanufactured cotton, tobacco leaves, seed-cakes 
to be used as manure Disinfection is also applied 
as a blanket measure m many types of seeds, pro- 
pagating materials, etc , which are usually known not 
to harbor any particular disease or pest, but which 
if ever present might evade eye examination , in 
other cases where because of the more apparent nature 
of lesion or other symptoms, eye examination can be 
relied upon, disinfection is still resorted to in practice 
w'hen such materials are offered for entry in greater 
bulks, that individual examination is impossible, or 
when disinfection can be more economically done than 
visual examination 

Disinfection is achieved through the application 
of chemical treatment in the form of steeping fluid 
or dusting as in the case of seeds , or fumigation 
under pressure with methyl bromide, etc , as in the 
case of cotton lint, tobacco leaves, seed-cakes , or hot 
water treatment for certain cereals, where the 
pathogen is known to he dormant deep inside the 
grams, unable to be reached by any other means 

Experiments at the Plant Introduction Garden of 
the United States Department of Agriculture at Glenn 
Dale, Maryland, have shown that perishables such 
as green lima beans, string beans, podded peas, sweet 
potatoes, grapes, peaches, and chestnuts as well as 
several hundred species of green-house plants can be 
successfully fumigated without injury with methyl 
bromide at doses sufGcient to free them from thnps, 
mealy bugs, aphids, soft scales, jvhite flies, and red 
spiders 

Inspection — Inspection has a low rate of value 
in a quarantine scheme and is therefore applied m 
those cases of seeds and other plant materials, w-hich 
are usually known not to hibernate diseases and pests 
and therefore involve less risk of disease or pest intro- 
duction and establishment But inspection has 
certain amount of value to see that plant commodities 
imported are free from other plant parts or refuse 
that are known to be carriers of important pests and 
diseases, that the seeds or nuts are free of dried up 
pulp and fibers, sand and soil, or that the packing 
box and other packing materials are free from any 
contamination Inspection will also be helpful to 
find out unusual chance association of a pest or 
disease with not too natural a host 

Unrestricted Entry — The last of quarantine 
action or rather negative action lies in allowing free 
entry of plant materials Plant materials often not 
capable of use in propagatnm but imported for manu- 
facture, medicinal or food purposes come under this 
class Seeds of vegetables, flowers and other annuals 
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and ornamentals, which due to their limited period of 
growth season involve less risk of pest and disease 
establishment Even in the worst, should any disease 
or pest become estabbshed m such a host, no eco- 
nomic sequence will confront the nation except the 
loss of some aesthetic value in the unavailability of 
a particular kind of decorative flowers 


vSUPPLEMKNTARV AcTlVirihS 

Lertijicalion. and Permtl — Besides the above 
categories of quarantines, there are certain other 
actions that operate in supplement to the former 
Under supplementary actions lies the regular or 
periodic inspection by competent members of quaran- 
tine service of nurseries that raise propogativc stocks 
meant for sale, or orchards that grow fruits iiAaiit for 
mter-provnicial shipment, and issuance of certificate 
of freedom from incriminated pests and diseases 
before they are allowed to move Whatever it might 
be worth, most countries insist that each consignment 
of plant parts or products should be covered by certi- 
ficate of pest and disease freedom in general, or 
against specific pest and diseases, and as to their 
origin m localities known to be free from such 
diseases and pests infestation, issued by responsible 
agricultural officer of the country of origin before it 
can be imported, subject to any further action such 
as growing in detention, disinfection, inspection as 
might be prescribed for anv particular plant mate- 
rials 

There are other plant materials that are consi 
dered more dangerous ffom the point of disease and 
pest introduction Such materials can only be im- 
ported under specific permits issued by the officials 
of one’s own country These permit systems help 
keep track of the materials imported, should am 
contingency arise 

Channeling of Importation — To further mini- 
mize risk of foreign pests and diseases being estab- 
lished, It IS often an important practice to hx certain 
ports for the unloading of specific plant materials, 
say m the case of cotton and tobacco, it should be a 
safe practice to assign their entry to port or ports 
far away from locations where cotton and tobacco 
are grown as a major crop Though under recog- 
nized quarantine practice these materials are allowed 
to move m bondage to fumigation house for necessary 
treatment before they are released to proceed inland, 
certam risks always remain that a few of the pests, or 
parasites, or infested materials may get disseminated 
however carefully the consignments are handled 
or under whatever guarded conditions they are 
tranrfenred The escaped orgafnsms will have very 
much less chdhqe of survival than had there been 


growing ' a crop of tobacco or cotton in the neigh- 
borhood 

Seasonal Importation — All seasons of a year arc 
not equally suitable for activity growth and multipli- 
cation of all pests or pathogenic organisms Similar 
conditions exist for the host plants as well Know- 
ledge of such nature is utihzed as an aid in minimi- 
zing risk of ptst and disease introductions Certain 
jiests or pathogens that thrive on foliages only, will 
have much less chance of establishment if such 
importation is limited to a season when the host 
plants shed off their foliages Conversely, during 
certain seasons the pest leaves the host plant to hiber- 
nate elsewhere (as in the case of the Japanese beetle) 
Movement of such plant materials can safely be done 
during such period Similar measures hold good for 
dealing with materials that carry pest capable of 
infesting another seasonal crop by bmitmg importa- 
tion during period when the latter is not in the field 

In certain other cases importation from one 
climatic zone to a different climatic zone can be done 
with lesser risks than when done between zones 
having identical climatic conditions at the same time 
of the year 


Organization ot a Quarantine Set-ut 

I 

Enactment of a fine set of quarantine laws and 
regulations will not m themselves solve anything 
unless there arc organized machineries to enforce 
them rigidly and honestly Enforcement must bt 
earned out rigidly because slackening in efforts at 
any one stage will upset the whole scheme Pests 
and pathogens are constantly under the natural pres- 
sure of dispersal and have a hundred and one ways 
or avenues through which they are trying to gam 
entrance into a new territory A shght weak pomt m 
this barricade will set at naught the value of the 
hundred other strongly guarded posts Secondly, it 
should be carried out most honestly above personal 
prejudice or favor to anyone or party Because the 
success of a quarantine depends ultimately on the 
spontaneous cooperation of the public, no amount of 
police action can detect or prevent completely the 
handling of contraband plant materials in contraven- 
tion of quarantine laws and regulations The public 
will submit less grudgingly to the inconvenience 
consequent upon a quarantirae enforcement when 
he finds that the enforcement officials are at least 
honest in their dealings When this honesty becomes 
coupfM with a little courtesy on the part of the 
officials, a sympathetic attitude of the public will 
flow to the organization which cannot be earned 
othjtrwise Simultaneous with this, a programme of 
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education of the public should be undertaken to 
aciiuaint them with the aims> and objectives of 
quarantine actions A little money spent on such 
educative measures will ultimately pay in manj fold 
when people learn that it is necessary for their own 
interest and the interest of their own country to abs- 
tain from activities which are in contravention of 
the quarantines in force "Sueh awakening of a sense 
of duties will make it jiossible to enforce quarantines 
much more cfiFcctively than would otherwise be 
possible even with a iimch bigger body of enforce 
mcnt personnel 

The administration and enforcement of quaran- 
tine can be divided into the following bro.id activities 
barring intricate details 

Manitme-port Inipetlion — Perhaps the most 
iT^iportant function in the held of foreign quarantine 
IS inspection of plant materials offered for entry into 
the country including luggage of passengers arriving 
from foreign lands Ship’s store rooms, refrigera- 
tors, Clew decks and cargo-holds should be carefully 
inspected to see that they do not harbor any contra- 
band materials or pests that might get over to the 
shore Depending on the nature of the contraband 
materials, the master of the ship may be asked to sign 
documents imposing on himself the responsibility 
that sueh materials be not handled while the ship 
IS at pier, and guarded in such a manner as to leave 
no chance of such infested materials or the pests 
getting over to the shore, or that he destroys them m 
the presence of quarantine inspectors 

As regards materials in passengers’ luggage and 
cargo, anv of the prescribed measures such as inspec- 
tion and release, detention, and fumigation may be 
adojited While for materials the entry of which is 
lirohibited, the shipper should be asked to reship 
the materials out of the country forthwith , failing, 
they should be destroyed under orders of superior 
quarantine officials 

Fumigation House Quarantine Garden House — 
As an adjunt to mantinie-port inspection yf the avail- 
ability of suitable fumigation house where materials 
that are prescribed fumigation as a condition of entry 
may be despatched for scheduled treatment Loca- 
tion of such a plant should be as near the piers as 
possible to minimize the risk of pests and diseases 
materials escaping m transit 

Glass covered green houses are essential where 
doubtful cases should be grown m detention under 
competent supervision before they may be released 
Every progressive country feels the necessity of 
importing suitable varieties of crops from abroad for 
the purpose that their cultivation be adopted in the 
country, or with a view to use them in breeding or 


other scientitc investigations Such purposes can 
only be fulfilled if and when such materials are intro- 
'duced free of their pests and diseases But if pests 
and diseases are earned along with them,' then such 
plants will not be of any economic advantage, but 
these carned-over pests and diseases might soon 
establish on some indigenous crops proving thereby 
more detrimental than beneficial Growing m qua- 
rantine glass-houses for a certain length of time and 
notlmig freedom from pests and diseases is essential 
before their commercial propagation is advocated m 
any national programme of plant introduction 

Airplane Traffic Inspection — Airplane traffie 
presents greater risks of entry and spread of dangerous 
i^oreign pests and diseases Pests and diseases that 
were lu incipient stages of development at the start 
of a long journey m a steamboat would possibly have 
showed up visible symptoms by the time the cargo 
was piescnted for quarantine inspection or even 
would have met with natural death due to long so- 
journ under unnatural conditions But freshly 
gathered fruits, vegetables, etc , with mapient 
stages of infection will go undetected by the present 
day inspection method, will reach foreign countries 
withm a few hours under aircraft transportation and 
will possibly be delivered along the air-routes m 
smaller markets, uot far off from agricultural or 
orchard areas 

Greater precaution should be taken when the 
airplane flight originates or resumes through places 
having a seasonal or otherwise pest infestation Such 
planes should be fumigated both inside and outside 
as soon as they land It should further be directed 
that such jilanes be also fumigated under supervision 
of icsponsible i>est control officials of the foreign 
country before it takes off for the home port Action 
like the above are taken when plane lands in the 
United States territory from certain South American 
countries, and in certain seasons 

Similar procedures are applicable m case of 
domestic air traffic when the flight originates or 
resumes through areas having a severe pest infesta- 
tion 

Transit Inspection — JJnder this falls the 
common-carriers such as railroads, vehicular traffic, 
moving plants or plant products from one province 
to another or from one part to apother part of the 
same province It should be the f^ty of the transit 
inspection staff to see that contraband or other 
restricted materials do not move in violation of any 
quarantine m force from one territory to another 
Vigilance should be maintained at (bigger railroad 
junctions through which most oK^ilhe volume of 
materials pass as well as at important crossings along 
the national highways for v'ehicular mspection 
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F^ostal Inspection —Vigilance should be main- 
tained that no live pes.ts or disease producing organ- 
isms or contraband plant materials are imported, 
except as prescribed under rules, from foreign eoiiii 
tries through the medium of postal services , or from 
one part of the country where the disease or pest is 
present to another part of the same country known 
to be free from such infestation Postmasters will 
have much co-operation to oSer while inspection per- 
sonnel will have to be located at bigger junction post 
offices of the country 

Research Activities — No quarantine organi/ation 
will be complete unless it has a good research set-up 
where workers are laboring patiently to find out more 
effective methods of inspection and detection, better 
fumigation and fungicidal treatments , to find out 
more facts about the nature, habits ind hfe-liistories 
of exotic as well as indigenous pests and pathogens 


so that they can be mwe profitably, effectively and 
efficiently handled than was so long possible * 


• The author wishes to avail the opportunity to exprest 
hi-, deep appreciations of the kind co-operation offered bv 
the officials of the Bureau of Fntomology and Plant Quara# 
tine, U S Department of Agneulture, during his severe 
visits to Its headquarters at Washington, D C , and some ot 
Us held stations 

Sincere thanks are due to Dr W A McCubbin, Senior 
Patliologist, Division of Domestic Plant Quarantine, for 
giving most ungruilgingly his valuable time and the benefit 
of Ills long experience in the fi.eld of plant quarantine in 
discussing many phases of quarantine activities and also 
for Ins kmdiy arranging itinerary of some of the visits 

Lastly, the author is nnlebted to Dr J O Leach, Head 
of the Department of Plant Pathology and Bacteriology, 
West Virginia 1 niversity, for his constant help, advice and 
encouragement and for his kindly discussing with and 
bringing to the attention of the author much information 
oil different asi>ccts of plant protection, quarantine and 
other regulatory activities Thanks are due to him for his 
aid in the preparation of the manuscript 


OBITUARY 

FREDERICK GOWLAND HOPKINS (1861^1947) 


^HF development of Biochemistry as an indepcn 
dent science during the laht three decades or so, 
IS to a large extent associated with the life and work 
of Frederick Gowland Hopkins, who passed awav m 
1947 at the age of 86 Here was a man who was 
apparently designed by Nature for science The 
impress of genius was on him Kntircly new fields 
of biochemical research were opened by his work aiul 
it was characteristic of him that after opening the 
new paths he would often leave others to follow up 
the work while he liimself jirocceded to march into 
fresh fields of scientific adventure And yet while 
he was himself outstandingly original, both in Ins 
thought and in his methods of work, he was always 
appreciative of the laborious work, which must be 
put in by scientists in general m order to bmW WP 
the mam body of knowledge Once he said 
"Lucky wayfarers may come by nuggets of gold by 
the wayside but it is by systematic mining alone that 
the currency of nations is tirovided ” 

Hopkins lost his father when he was an infant 
His schooling did not proceed evenly At the age 
of 17 he had to enter a firm of Insurance Agents at 
the instance of his uncle 't'his period, however, 
was ^ort as his aptitude for science was discerned 
and Hopkins was sent as an apprentice ln> a private 
analytical laboratory At 20 Hopkins got a small 
inheritance and went for scientific training in the 
Royal School of Mines Then he became an assistant 
in the private laboratory of Dr P F Frankland 


This establishment soon closed down and Hopkins 
went in for thv Fellowship of the Institute of 
Chemistry by examination He did so well that 
Dr Thomas Stevenson, the then Home Office 
Analyst, made him his assistant m Guy's Hospi- 
l vl Here Hopkins spent 5 years and learnt «. 
lot He matriculated from the London University 
when he was 26 by carrying out his studies m the 
evenings Hopkins’ placement in Guy’s Hospital 
brought him m touch with medicine One of the 
medical students, (now Sir) Charles Martin, used lo 
have talks with him in the laboratory where he 
worked and contacts of this nature seemed to incline 
Hopkins, who was so far trained essentially as a 
chemist, to turn more and more to Physiological 
Chemistry Hopkins, m fact, decided to take a 
medical training At the same time he went m for a 
B Sc degree which he took m 1890 getting Honours 
in Chemistry and Physiology and the gold medal m 
Chemistry In 1894 he took the M R C S and 
L R C P and the London M B degree He got his 
D Sc m 1900 This brief biography would show 
that Hopkins was a self-made man in the real sense 
of the term His training both in Chemistry and 
Medicine was turned to good account in making his 
outstanding contributions in Biochemistry m later 
years j 

Hopkins married in 1898 Miss Jessie Stevens, 
who was a real help-meet to him throughout his life 
and career 
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By 1898 Hopkins had already made coiibidcrable 
scientific reputation and Sir Michael Foster, the then 
Professor of Physiology in the Cambridge University 
invited Hopkins to initiate teachmg and research m 
Pliysiological Cheniistrj In 1902 the Readership for 
f^hysiological Chemistry was created at Cambridge, 
as Hopkins by then had apparently convinced the 
University of the importance of such a subject In 
1905 Hopkins was elected to the Fellowship of the 
Royal Society He uas associated in Cambridge 
with the Emmanuel and Trinity Colleges In 1914 
a Chair of Biochemistri uas created at Lainbridge 
for Hopkins and later as scientific honours euiie to 
him thick and fast, Hopkins got s new' building 
through the bequest of Sir William Dunn 



iKBDBRTCK GOWCAND HOPKINS 


The researches of Hopkins cover indeed a very 
wide field He always followed his bent At the 
early age of 17 he contributed a scientific letter to 
the Entomologist His earliest important work was 
on pigments of the wings of the butterfly From 
this work he was led to work on uric acid ra raeta- 
bolisiii He developed an accurate method foi 
estimating une acid in urine Theu he published a 
paper with Garrod on urobilin where also his analjdi- 
cal powers were quite apparent At this time 
Hopkins began his important studies on proteins 
and described the crystallization of egg albumm 
An outstanding! piece of work was the isolation of 
th^ ammo-acid, tryptophan, from casein after 
enzymatic hydrolysis The story of the discovery 


of tryptophan is interesting On one occasion an 
entire class of students failed to perform the Adam- 
kiewicz reaction for proteins which consisted m the 
production of a violet colour by tlie addition of dilute 
acetic acid followed by concentrated sulphuric acid 
The failure of the reaction was traced by Hopkms to 
the use of acetic acid and he showed that it was really 
the small quantities of glyoxylic acid which were 
present in ordinary acetic acid which actually gave 
the test Since this acid was absent from pure acetic 
acid the test bad failed Since then it is called the 
glyoxylic test or the Hopkins-cole test for proteins 
It was characteristic of Hopkins that after finding 
the real conditions for the reaction he turned his 
attention to that group m the protein molecule with 
which glyoxylic aeid reacts From this point he 
was led to the isolation of tryptophan m 1901, which 
has been mentioned above It also shows the ori- 
ginality of Hopkms that he sought to identify the 
new ainino-aeid by a novel method viz , by the 
identification of the products of its bacterial decom- 
position 

Hopkms had always a stereoscopic view of 
Chemistry and Biology and this led him to investi- 
gate the importance of try^itophan m the diet It is 
from these studies that the “essei^tial” nature of 
certain amino-acids came to be recognized These 
aniino-acids cannot apparently be synthesized by the 
bod\ and have to be supplied in the food 

The next important work of Hopkins on an 
entirely different subject was m relation to the forma- 
tion of lactic acid m muscle This classical paper 
under the joint authorship of Fletcher and Hopkins 
(1907) practically laid the foundation of modern 
developments m muscle biochemistry Some later 
workers followed uji this work and made further 
fundamental contributions on this subject 

In 1912 Hopkins published his work relating to 
the discovery of what we now call vitamins for which 
he was awarded the Nobel Prize m Physiology and 
Medicine m 1930 Although a few previous workers 
had got indications that a diet consisting exclusively 
of carbohydrates, proteins, fats and salts was unable 
to support life m young animals and requires to be 
supplemented by such materials as milk and eggs, 
It was Hopkms wht/by his well-controlled and quan- 
titative experiments proved that milk contains a 
substance which is required by the body m relatively 
small quantities but js nonetheless essential for life 
and growth He had showed in this experiment with 
rats that the supplement of milk to the basal diet 
could not possibly make a difference between life and 
death by providing extra calories or proteins or salts 
but must contain some unknown substance in the 
absence of which the major food constituents could 
not be utilized by the body This was indeed a 
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fundamental discovery which has since revolutionized 
the whole science of nutrition and has moulded food 
policies and food habits in most countries, both in 
peace and ui war Hopkins had made this discovery 
m the early years of the present century and as early 
as 1906 in addressing the Society of Public Analysts 
Hopkins referred to this work But Hopkins wished 
to publish his 'work only after he had isolated the 
active principle concerned So he postponed publi- 
cation until 1912 Even then he was unable to isolate 
the factor concerned As ve now’ know, there are a 
number of such substances and it is clear that the 
resultant effect on growth could only be obtained if 
all or some of these factors were simultaneously 
supplied During the World War I Hopkins tried to 
bring home the new science of nutrition to the British 
Government of the day in supplying food to the Army 
and the civilian population This was for a long time 
m a muddle owing to the new concepts of nutrition 
not having filtered into the minds of the powers 
that be 

In 1921 Hopkins published another classical 
paper on the isolation of glutathione winch was an 
autoxidizable constituent of the cell This has been 
the starting point of a series of researches m many 
countries Althodgh the structure of glutathione as 
originally conceived by Hopkins was' not correct, 
Hopkins rc-investigated the problem at the instance 
of the work of Hunter and^ Eagles and isolated 
glutathione by a new elegant method which led to 
the determination of its correct structure 

In 1923 Hopkins published another important 
pajier on xanthine oxidase which is present m milk 
and oxidizes xanthine and hypoxanthine to uric acid 

From 1939 onwards Hopkins was in failing 
health In spite of it he returned to his favourite 
study of butterfly pigments and published a paper on 
the pterins and their oxidation products He also 
fiegan further work on glutathione and glyoxilast jf 
which glutathione is a co-enzyme Hopkins published 
several other papers during this time on hypoxanthin 
and on refection in rats When it is remembered 
that all this work appeared when he was alreadv 
above 80 it will be understood how research was dear 
to him A paper on glyoxalase appeared posthu 
niously m 1947 


The writer was very fortunate in having been in 
Professor Hopkins’ laboratory for some time The 
impression he gathered was that Hopkins was great 
111 more senses than one He was one of the greatest 
scientists of all ages being able to combine the general 
with the particular and imagination with accuracy 
He would never lose sight of the wood for the trees 
and yet he knew all the details of at least some of the 
trees While he encouraged all scientific work with 
the real affection of a teacher, he greatly valued 
originality and that freedom of mental gesture which 
sees new vistas Once the writer asked Professor 
Hopkins as to what he thought would be some of 
the outstanding contributions m Biochemistry m 
future He thought it would be m the direction wf 
the interpretation of living phenomena in terms of 
itoinic Physics and Chemistry Professor A S/ent- 
Oyorgyi seems indeed to be moving in that direction 
Besydes Hopkins’ influence in the whole field of 
science which he exercised with a sy nthetic-CMin- 
-uialytic inmd he was particularly responsible for the 
development of Biochemistry as an independent 
discipline He was one of those leaders who put Bio- 
chemistry m the map He felt that unlesa Bio- 
chemistry left the leading strings of Physiology and 
Medicine it could not develop on fundamental lines 
although he all the time insisted on the value of 
the closest association of Biochemistry with all the 
other sister sciences 

Hopkins was famous in the world of science He 
\\ as the President of the Royal Society He got the^ 
Yobel Prize He got honours from both sides of the 
Atlantic and yet he wore all this glory with the 
greatest simplicity and modesty Those who have 
(.oine in touch with him have loved him He was 
called by the endearing name “Hoppy” by all his 
pupils and colleagues in Cambridge Small m stature 
lint great m mind and heart Hopkins powerfully in- 
fluenced those who knew him through contact and 
through his work * 

B C Guha 


• The writer is indebted for some of the material in 
this note to the obituary notice by Miss M Stephenson 
appearing in a recent lissne of the Biochtmical >Joumal 
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ONE STORY 

story from the pen of A P Rowe, C B E 
who had been the war-time Chief Superintendent 
of Telecommumcation Research Establishment 
(T R IC ), now finally located at Great Malvern, 
describes the stages of development of radar aids to 
the fighting forces of Great Britain from 1935 on- 
wards The activity covers a span of nearly ten 
years The incentive to this work staited since 
Hitler came mto power in 1934 and an armed con- 
flict with Germany seemed to he certain even to the 
moat optimistic pacifists The menace was that of 
the bomber aeroplanes which Gertnan> possessed in 
plenty, visiting England, particularly London, iii 
hundreds, and dropping bomb-loads on crowded areas 
<ind essential factories and thus paralyzing the life and 
activity of the English people 

The problem was to intercept these sw'arms of 
bombers and to shoot them down before they could 
do much mischief At the out-set of 1934, the military 
could think of no other alternatives than providing 
the big cities and factories with anti-aircraft guns and 
shooting down the planes as thev came within the 
gun range or sending swarms of fighter planes to 
overtake the bombers and to destroy them The per- 
centage of success by both these methods were very 
small 

The method which was finally evolved and was 
destined not only to defeat the Bomber menace, but 
to carry the warfare to the heart of the enemy’s 
country, — Radio Detection And Ranging or simply 
Radar, is now well-known This consists in sending 
by means of powerful transmitters, mtermittent 
search-light of very short radio waves over the sky 
to distances of one hundred to two hundred miles 
and thus sweeping the sky by means of these waves 
If there is any hostile plane in the held of these radio 
waves, the radio energy reflected by these hostile 
planes are caught in the pow erfiil receivers and trans- 
ferred to the Cathode-ray Oscillograph where thev 
aiipear as tiny^ light spots Once the plane is caught 
on the oscillograph it can be kept automatically on 
the field and the motion of the plane can be followed, 
and by electronic arrangements guns are automati- 
cally directed on it Position of the plane is then 
]ust like th^t of a rat in a tralp This is the simple 
story of radar The whole of Eastern and Southern 
coast of England was served by a chain of radar 
stations and in the later stages hardly an> German 
plane could penetrate the border line The inven- 
tion of Radar accordyig to the scientific experts was 

• ‘Onb Story op Rauar’ bv \ I' Rowe, C B K ruWisbed 
bv Cambridge University Press, with a foreword b\ I^d 
Tedder 8s 6d Pp 220, 7 plates, 1948 


OF RADAR* 

the third greatest discovery in warfare, tlie other two 
being the discovery of gunpowder and that of the 
internal combustion engine 

In 1934 however when the problf^m of intercep- 
tion and shooting of hostile planes first attracted the 
attention of the British Scientists, nobody could fore- 
see this development Appleton has shown that the 
electromagnetic waves get reflected from the iono- 
sphere and Breit and Tuve in II S A invented the 
pulse-techmquc — the method of sending powerful 
pulses of short duration vertically upwards to get 
reflected from the ionos])here and make its appear- 
ance on the field of the oscillograph Some scientists, 
fiarticularly Watson Watt, thought that the same 
nicthoil could be used for getting reflection from 
Iiostilc planes and thus detecting them much earlier 
before they could make their appearanee on their 
targets An organization was set up to try this idea, 
on the recommendation of a committee presided over 
by Sir Henr> Tizard m February, 1935, with a few 
assistants from the National Physical Laboratories 
under Watson Watt And their first station was at 
Orfordness, near Aldeburg in Suffolk A handful 
of men worked there to test the idea 'of application 
of radio detection and ranging and the results were 
encouraging so far as laboratory experiments were 
concerned But problems of finding accurate altitude 
of a plane, its aceiirate range, number of plants 
coming, or identification of friend or foe were still 
unsolved The solution of those and their actual 
application 'demanded expansion of the establishment 
which was accordingly transferred to Bawdsey, 
situated at mouth of river Deben 

In May 1936 the Bawdsey Research Station was 
started The coastal radar chain, mentioned earlier 
and known as C H started from this place and the 
first of the many stations from Ventor to Firth of Tay 
was installed here A school was opened for training 
the RAF men Maiiv of the old problems were 
solved here , many new problems appeared along with 
the progress of the work Identification of friend or 
foe (IFF) w as found out As the C H could 
not detect the presence of aircraft flying at low level, 
a seiiarate chain, known as C H L (Cham Home 
for Low fly mg) was formed by using a wavelength 
of Ijm In May 1938, Watson Watt became the 
first Directior of Communication Developement at 
the Air Ministry and A P Rowe became the Superin- 
tendant of the Bawdsey Research Station By Good 
Friday 1939, the chain of radar stations guarding 
the coast of England was complete 

As the research on radar progressed it was found 
that the efficiency of the technique called for lower 
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and lower ranges of wave-length The first experi- 
ment at Daventry was earned out at 50 m The 
wave-length was gradually reduced and the prospect 
appeared more hopeful New problems popped up 
in the process of the construction and production of 
these highly powerful ultra-short wave tubes 
Extensive researches for this production were carried 
out, which resulted in the invention of many now 
devices like Klystron and Magnetron which have 
ultimately opened new fields of research So long 
radar flood-lights were used to detect planes This 
implied that the radio waves from an aenal system 
was transmitted so as to flood the sky and any plant 
coming within the radar flooded area could be roughs 
detected Bv using shorter waves like l^in , the 
aerial system became shorter enough to bt rotated, on 
turntables and so form a radar search-light, which 
could now efficiently detect the presence of planes 
Before the high power Magnetrons (working on the 
cm band) were produced cfficientlv , nearly the 
whole of the work was performed on li m Re- 
searches on this lint were earned out at many other 
places like Birmingham (under M I Ic Oliphant) 
and at the Clarendon Laboratory (under J H h 
Griffiths) and at the laboratories of General Ulectnc 
Company Vigorous works also went on to produce 
air-borne radar sets to help the fighter planes to 
locate enemy planes and to home on targets Care 
was also taken to give radar helps to the Naw 
Experiments on air-borne radars became quite suc- 
cessful at Bawdsey 

With the outbreak of war in 1939, the respon- 
sibility of the organisation increased inan> tunes and 
the constant demand of effective radar aids for R A 
F , Navy and Armv necessitated immediate expan- 
sion of the establishment with all its branches And 
the establishment was removed to Dundee 

The original team of workers was not intact 
The new establishment was at first called The Dun- 
dee Research Station and then Air Ministry Research 
Establishment (A M R E ) The place was not it 
all suitable for research work for many a reason, the 
chief of them being want of accommodation On May 
5, 1940 the A M R E moved to Worth Matravers 

At Worth Matravers the team of workers were 
reinforced by the arrival of many eminent physicists 
like A I Dee, R Cockburn, C Holt Smith, D 
Fry etc Tlje progress was still very slow, because 
the persons who worked were nearly unknown to 
one another and a real team was still to be formed 
However the installation of Ground Controlled Inter- 
ception (G C I ) raised the morale of the. workers 
and the servicemen using them As is well known 
G C I saved England from the incessant bombing 
of the German night bombers Another important 
invention that came m May, 1940, was the Plan 
8 


Position Indicator (P P I ) In the radar searchlight 
the radar beam rotated witli the rotation of the 
aerial and, m alignment with it, a line from the 
centre of the radar oscillograph screen to its circum- 
ference rotated so as to sweep over the whole area 
of the tube about every 20 seconds This line was 
the range scale If the rotating beam encountered 
-inj plane a bright spot appeared on the rotating 
line The distance of the spot from the centre gave 
the range and, the angle unde by the line passing 
through the spot and the centre of the screen w'lth 
respect to some reference line gave the direction of 
the plane In the mean time it was found that for 
further efficiency of radar, radio waves of centimeter 
range or microwaves, as they are called, must be used 
And it was at Worth Matravers that the successful 
experiments on microwave radar was earned 

By 1940 the A M R E took the name of Tele- 
communication Research Establishment (T R E ) and 
was suddenlv transferred to Swanage. most probably 
as a precautionary measure After coming to Swa- 
nage T R E grew up into a full-fledged applied 
research establishment with its own drawing office, 
with its own model shop and with its own attached 
airfield properly staffed to help the air researches 
It was at this place that the majority of the mira- 
culous radar devices like Oboe, Gee, Hjh (Home 
Sweet Home) were born — the devices that saved 
England from German attacks by air and by sea 

The technique of Air Interception (A I), consi- 
dered to be the most difficult radar problem was 
evolved here Gee came into practice It laid down 
an invisible radio network of position lines over 
Western Europe and thus providing evciy bomber 
aircraft with its special radio set enabling the air- 
craft's position on this network to bt determined The 
creator of many a miracle — Oboe — was a device which 
under certain condition enabled a bomb to be aimed 
with a high degree of accuracy in all conditions of 
visibility, by day or bv night There were two 
ground stations known as the Cat and the Mouse 
The cat station enabled an aircraft carrying a special 
equipment to fly with great accuracy over a target 
The mouse station calculated the position at which 
the bomb should be released m order to hit the target 
and sent the release signal to the bomber Home 
vSweet Home is a device by which a bomber can bv 
itself home on a target correctly All these devices 
w'cre invented and immediately put into operation 

T^e organisation consisted now of 1000 men and 
women, a big number for research indeed Proper 
functioning of such large establishment required 
good and efficient organisation There had to be 
high and accepted standards of law and order in 
matters bke finance, safeguarding of Govt property 
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and for defence research, preservation of secrecy 
The men who worked there were men with a difinite 
mission — War must be won — and they took all the 
pains to carry out their part for fulfilment of their 
mission ft was their unceasing effort that brought 
success to T R E or in general to England While 
at Swanage T R E also developed many new 
features like the Radar School, the Talkie Film Unit 
and the most interesting weekly conferences These 
weekly conferences were attended by the scientists 
at work as well as the servicemen In the conference 
every body was allowed the complete freedom of dis- 
cussions and for this leason these meetings were 
named as Sunday vSovicts In these conferenees the 
the scientists came m closer touch with the men of 
RAF, Coastal Command and Fighter Command, 
which greatly accelerated their work This closer 
contact with the servicemen levealed the user’s 
actual difficulties with radar so that the difficulties 
could be immediately removed 

At a very short notice the T R E had again to 
be removed from Swanage to Malvern m May, 1942, 
to take precaution against possible enemy-bombing 
which actually occurred at Swanage just after a 
week of T R E 's removal At Malvern the estab- 
lishment was accommodated in the beautiful Malvern 
College compounds with plenty of open spaces which 
IS so much suited for radar research work As 
regards the aerodrome facilities they could contact 
it Defford, about 10 miles from Malvern, the Tele- 
communications Flying Unit (T F U ) constituted 
of R A F men Though the place offered all advan- 
tages for an applied research establishment, the 
associate requirements like the Model Sho)) and 
Drawing OflSces had to be reconstructed 

While staying at Malvern no particular new 
radar device was invented, but the older ones like 
Oboe, HjS, A I , etc were made all the more perfect 
in their uses Moreover, so long the scientists 
working for radar were engaged in defence devices 
and had hardly any time to devote for devices to 
help invasion Some of them, who were sure that 
sometime radar help would be sought for the invasion 
of Europe, worked and modified the old devices m 
that hne 

The bombing of Hamburg was a landmark in 
this respect Equipped with micro-wave HjS, Oboe 
& Gee, the English bombers m Febniary, 1943, 
devastated Hamburg creating for themselves a revolu- 
tnm m bombing In this respect it should be men- 
tioned that special cares were taken to minimise the 
bomber losses over a long penod of strategical bomb- 
ing and to keep the average loss rate at a tolerable 
figure ■*' 

Victory of radar devices came from all sections 
of the war-field, the hostile planes approaching Eng- 


land had been beaten back, and the menace produced 
by the U-boats was put to an end But the achieve- 
ment of radar devices could only be felt on the 
memorable D-Day, the 6th June, 1944, the day of 
the landing of allied forces on the coasts of France 
The days following and preceding 6th June experi- 
enced worst possible weather But radar provided a 
separate sense to overcome all of them The ships 
proceeded accurately iii the dark, the coastal bat- 
teries of the enemy were accurately bombed and 
destroyed and the allied planes landed accurately on 
their desired places In fact the miserable weather 
that heralded D-Day gave the radar men an oppor- 
tunity to prove the worth of radar and they really 
succeeded in that 

With more zeal and energy the invasion of 
Europe went on until the war came to an end 

At Malvern T R E maintained their old features 
like the radar schools, film unit and Sunday Soviets 
In addition they arranged at Malvern special demons- 
trations for distinguished guests to domestrate as 
simply as possible the aims and objects of radar 
devices At Malvern the number of workers ol 
T R E increased up to 3000 including the cleaners 
It must not be understood that all of them were 
scientists In fact only a few hundreds were scien- 
tists the rest being the members of the associate 
branches The only policy that successfully guided 
this big organisation was to concentrate upon the 
needs of war without considering the needs of the 
future of the establishment or of its personnel after 
the war 

At the end of the war it was found useless to 
maintain such a big establishment for research and 
the research section was considerably reduced 
However, the main body of the T R E has still been 
retained as the Research and Developmental Organi- 
sation in Radio and Electronics of the R A F , the 
Navy, the Army, the Department of Civil Aviation 
and the Department of Scientific & Industrial Re- 
search The total number of employees now working 
in the establishment is now about 2000 The orga- 
nisation IS composed of four distinct departments 
(if Radar , 

(ti) Physics , 

(wi) Engineering , 

(tv) Electronics— department of the atomic 
energy estabhshment 

The Radar Department deals with the design 
and development of navigation^ wd aviational aids 
The Physics Department is conmned with funda- 
mental researches on propert{«|t of extremely short 
radio waves, infra red radiations and other problems 
in dectronics This department also carries opt re 
searches on supersomcs rad application of radar 
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techniques in various meteorological problems It 
also includes a theoretical physics group Engineer- 
ing Department is responsible for the design and con 
struction of the apparatus according to the require 
ments of the scientific staff The Electronics Depart- 
ment of the Atomic Energy Research Establishment 
IS responsible for the development of high energy 
particle accelerators, for nuclear physics, medical re- 
search, and for the development of instruments for 
measuring other radiation, in the field of nuclear 


physics Quite recently the T R E arranged an 
Exhibition m which the varieties of interesting equip- 
ments developed bv the Establishment during and 
ifter the war, was demonstrated 

The school of electromes of the Ministry of 
Supplies IS also situated within the T R E 

The T R E is directly under the Mmistry of 
Supplies and its 'iiinual budget amounts to something 
like 3 millions of pounds 

S Lhaiterjte 


UTILIZATION OF THE WILD RELATIVES OF 
TOMATO FOR BREEDING 

H B SINGH iiid B P PAL, 

nivrsiuN or iKiTANY, indi\na( RitvrwKAr research iNsriTirtL, stw dechi 


fNTROUCTION 

INURING recent decades an increasing amount ot 
attention has been paid by plant breeders and 
geneticists, particularly in the U S S R , to the wild 
relatives of cultivated plants The Russian botamsts 
under the leadership of N I Vavilov have introduced 
many hundreds of new varieties, both wild and culti- 
vated, as a result of extensive explorations in a great 
part of the Old and New Worlds Similar collections 
have also been made by the Plant Explot ation Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and, 
on a smaller scale, by other countries These plant 
collections contain many thousands of new and 
valuable characters which are being made use of in 
the improvement by breeding of various cultivated 
plants The tomato Lycoperstcon esculentum Mill is 
among the plants whose wild allies are under investi- 
gation in various countries 


Thb Wild Tomato Spkciks 

Before the pubheabon of two taxonomic mono- 
graphs on the genus Lycoperstcon, one by Muller in 
1940 and one by Uuckwill in 1M3, about sixteen 
speaes wwq^ recognized Muller after a detailed 
systematic study of the living as well as herbarium 
matenal reined the number to six including a new 
species 9ddl4 Luckwill also was engaged m 

a similar study about the time Muller’s publication 
appeared Re undertook a cytological investigation 
in addltiou to studying the external morphology and 
classified tmnatoes into seven speaes Like Muller, 
LuckwUl also added a species According to the 


most recent classification, therefore, the following 
seven species are recognised 
L esculentum Mill 
L ptmpinelltfoitum (Jus! ) Mill 
L ptsstst Phil , (Luckwill’s new species) 

L cheesmant Riley, 

L Peruvtanum (L ) Mill , 

L glandulosum C H Muller (Muller’s new 
species), 

L htTsutum Humb and Bonpl 
With the exception of L chcemiant which is 
truly native outside the American continent, all other 
species are indigenous to the western coast of South 
America, having their centre of distribution in Peiu 
The first two speues are yellow-fruited or red-fruited 
^annuals having edible frmts The rest are more or 
less perenmal, having non-edible fruits which do not 
tiun yellow or red on ripening The latter group of 
species is reputed to stand intense drought and high 
temperature There are indications that amongst the 
seven species there exists a number of strains and 
ecotyiies having different reactions to various diseases 
and to varying climatic and soil conditions 

USBFUI. ChaRACTKRS OF THB WlLD SpBCIBS 

The wild species are considered important chiefly 
for the high disease resistance exhibit^ by some of 
them , L pvmptnelhfoltum however possesses some 
other desirable characters as well 'The followmg are 
the eoonomically-important characters of the wild 
spedM. 

L ptmptnelhfohum Large number of fruits per 
^ truss (fruits are however very small) ; early 
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ripening , resistant to Fusanum wilt, l<eaf 
mould, beptona blight, ColktotTidnini fnnt 
rot and Bacterial canker, high vitamin C 
contents , fruits sub-atid 

L Peruvian urn Rich in sugar , resistant to 
tobacco mosaic virus, Leaf mould, Fusanum 
wilt, Septoria and Alternaria blight and 
Bacterial spot , also shows nematode resist- 
tance , high vitamin C content 

L pisstsi Not found to be of any economic im- 
portance 

L f/icesmawt Not found to be of any economic 
importance 

L hirsutum High degree of resistance to defolia 
tion dtseaMs, Fusanum wilt and tobacco 
mosaic virus , fruits unpalatable and pro- 
bably poisonous 

L glanduloium No promising discasc-rcsistant 
lines have been met with in this species 

Utii,uation oi- the W11.D Species 

Crossing of the conunercial varieties of the 
common tomato with selected strains of the wild 
species has been carried out on a fairly extensive 
scale in various countries particularly in the United 
States of America (Florida, Texas, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, South Carolina, Purdue, Missouri, 
Idaho, Ohio, Nebraska, etc ), Germany, England, 
CaOStk, etc , and on a smaller scale in India F'roni 
the utilitarian point of view it may be said that the 
breeding programmes have been planned with the 
following main objectives m view 

1 Obtainmg early varieties suitable for off- 
season growing 

2 Obtaining varieties with high vitamin C 
content 

3 Obtaining varieties with high sugar content^ 

4 Obtaining varieties resistant to bacterial, 
fungal and virus diseases and also to insect 
pests and nematodes 

From the information at present available it is 
evident that out of the six wild species now recogmzed 
only three, viz , L ptmpinelltfoltum, L peruvianum, 
and L htrsulum, possess desirable characters which 
could be made use of in tomato breeding Out of 
these three it is the red-fruited species, L ptmpinelh- 
jolum, which has proved the most useful so far and 
crosses with which have resulted in some improved 
varieties now grown on a commercial scale 

Breeding Work Ootside India 

Breeding early varteites for oul-of-season growing 
— ^In the United States of America work on this aspect 
was initiated as early as 1937 by Yamell and 


Hawthorn A variety named “Farthest North” has 
lieeti evolved in the United States of America which 
combines the extreme earhness of L ptmptnellifoltum 
and the large friiit-sizc and determinate or “self- 
topping” habit (here growth stops after the plant has 
developed a ceitaiii number of fruit trusses) of the 
variety Bison of the common tomato At the New 
Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Station strains 
exhibiting extreme earhness have been selected from 
crosses between F^arly Chatham (L esculentum) and 
I pimptnellifokum and L peruvianum 

Breeding for high vitamin content — L peruvia- 
num has been found to contain the highest vitamin C 
content, about two to three times that of the com- 
mercial tomato varieties L pimpinelhjohum has also 
high vitamin C content At Purdue University it 
has been shown that L hirsutum has several times 
more pro-vitamiii A than the existing commercial 
varieties Previously it was believed that it is difficult 
to combine high vitamin content with large fruit size 
But work at New Hampshire where two varieties with 
high vitamin C content, one small-frmted (Tiny Tim) 
and one large-fruited (Windrow Box) have been 
selected has shown the possibility of obtaimng such 
a combination At the Ohio Experiment Station con- 
siderable success has been achieved m uniting the 
high vitamin C content of L peruvianum var humt- 
fusum with varieties of L esculentum 

Breeding for high sugar content — L peruvianum 
IS rich in reducing sugars and the frmts have a 
sweetish taste , L pimptnellifoltum also has sub-acid 
fruits In Germany, about the time when World 
War II started the German breeders claimed to have 
developed from crosses with L pimptnellifoltum, 
strains with fairly high sugar content, the fruits of 
which could be used as dessert hke other juicy table 
fruits An account of the early work on this aspect 
was published by Sengbusch and Weissflog (1933) 
In general it may be stated that several of the 
economic selections made from crosses with this 
species are reported to have less acid fruits with a 
more pleasant flavour than that of the common com- 
mercial variebes 

Breeding for resistance ip bao^jwlf fungal, and 
virus diseases and insect pests thurty para- 

sitic diseases of tomato are knowO^V occur in the 
vanous tomato-growing countries, dlittsed by fungi, 
bacteria and viruses The more scriotm of ^ese are 
Fusanum wilt caused by Fusanum l^ooperstci Sact , 
leaf mould caused by Cladospormm fuBrnmiCooke, 
grey leaf spot caused by Ster^hyl^s^j, ^mWiAier, 
early blight caused by Alternant, ) 

Jones and Grout, "and spotted wilt a«td f^^^mosaic 
viruses Out of the few pests belnngi)a|rt»^i^SBtoal 
kingdom the nmnatodes are more ' Most 

of these diseases are important under glasa^^^lM con- 
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ditions and are rare in the open fields Some useful 
information regarding these diseases is available in 
Berkeley and Richardson’s paper (1944) The plant 
breeder has been fortunate in having available closely- 
related wild species, certain strams of which have 
been experimentally demonstrated to be resistant to 
the diseases just mentioned Considerable success has 
been achieved in developing commercial varieties 
resistant to most of these diseases As a result of 
hybridisation between Globe and Red Currant (L 
pmpinelhfohum) and crossing back the progenies to 
the cultivated tomato parent, the variety ‘Globelle’ 
resistant to leaf mould has been evolved At the 
Massachusetts Experiment Stahon another variety 
resistant to leaf mould and named as Bay State, has 
been developed from crosses between Waltham 
Forcing and a selection from the progenies of the 
cross L esculentum x L ptmptnelhjohum Another 
important variety resulting from the utilization of L 
ptmptnelhfolium is Pearl Harbour, resistant to spotted 
wilt virus, produced in Hawaii It is a cross between 
Bounty (a North Dakota selection) and BC — 10 i 
California production from crosses with I ptmpt- 
nellifohum The Pan-America tomato, highly resist- 
ant to Fusarium wilt and somewhat resistant to nema- 
todes, was the result of crosses between Marglobe 
and a wilt-resistant strain of L pmpinelhfohum At 
the Tomato Disease Laboratory, Jacksonville, Texas, 
two wilt-iinmune hybrids viz T 772 and T 870 have 
resulted from crosses with the Red Currant species 
At the Toronto University the variety Vetomold 
resistant to leaf mould has been similarly developed 
A very elaborate and complex crossing programme 
is under way at the Florida (Beckenback 1945) and 
Hawaii (Frazier et al 1946) Agricultural Experiment 
Stations for breeding varieties combining resistance 
to several of the serious diseases and high vitamin C 
content There appears to be a definite possibility of 
breeding large-fruited tomatoes of high quality 
Attempts have been made at Idaho Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to breed varieties resistant to ‘curly 
top’ by making use of L chtlense (now L peruvta- 
num var dsntaium) 

A recent article by Macarthur and Chiasson 
(1947) reviews our knowledge regarding the compati- 
bility and hybrid fertihty of various interspecific 
crosses ^ 

* Work Donk in Indu 

There is no denying the fact that the tomato 
has received meagre attention at the hands of plant 
breakers and geneticists in India One , reason for 
thi» ^tuation may be that unhke in the United States 
of America and United Kingdom this vegetable aop 
has not yet secured as much popularity m India It 
IS well knows that the tomato is a very nourishing 


fruit containing perhaps the largest number of 
vitamins known among vegetables Not only its 
merits should be pressed systematically to the public 
but also the methods of utilising it without impair- 
ment of Its vitamin content of nutritive values 
Hitherto the only attempts made towards its improve- 
ment lay in the haphazard importation and acclima- 
tization of European and American varieties by some 
of the seed merchants and private individuals In 
most cases these imported varieties have not even been 
jiroperly maintained 

A few years back tomato breeding work on a 
small scale was initiated at the Division of Botany, 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, 
to explore the economic possibilities of the utilization 
of the wild species, particularly L ptmptnelhfohum 
This species when grown at Delhi was found to be 
early ripening, developing a large number of small 
fruits which were non-splitting and with a sub-aeid 
flavour It was however not resistant to virus and 
told but withstood hot weather better than the com- 
mercial varieties A note on the preliminary results 
of the cross with L pimptnclhfchum has been 
published earlier (Pal and Singh 1943) 

In the progenies of the second generation it was 
observed that quite a large number of the promising 
plants were rather small-fruited To improve the 
fruit size, therefore, the hybrid plants of the first 
and second generation were twice crossed back to 
the cultivated variety Further “back-crossing”, as 
tlie process is teehnically called, was not considered 
desirable as with the increase in fruit size there 
occurred a corresponding loss in some other useful 
qualities such as earhness Up to now eight filial 
generations and five generations of the second back- 
cross have been grown and studied Two years ago 
some of the promising selections were inter-crossed 
with a view to gam further improvement m earhness 
while retaining other desirable qualities As a result 
of selection within the filial as well as the back crosses 
progenies, some promising lines which are almost 
pure-breeding are now available , these are in the 
final stages of selection These cover quite a wide 
range of fruit-npening periods, fruit size, flavour, etc 
Some of these selections are remarkable in that they 
can be trained to climb on a trellis like a g^ape-vme 
and others are ‘self-toppmg’ forms which because of 
the uniform size of the fruits and their uniform 
maturity are easy to pick , the latter are more suit- 
able for canning purposes Although consumers 
generally prefer large-sized fruits, requirements in 
size depend on the use the fruit is to be put to c g the 
small-fruited forms, some of which have unusually 
attractive colour and shape, are more suitable for 
eating raw or in the form of tomato juice or soup 
It has also been observed that unlike the common 
commerctal varieties both the wild speaes and t)kg 
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hybrid progeiutb can give quite large yields of fruits 
m spite of attack by virus diseases Seeds of a few 
of the representative selections have been supplied 
this year to some of the provincial departments of 
Agriculture for trial under different climatic and soil 
conditions The selections ripening in the “off 
season” are particularly important for Delhi and other 
similar places where laiiis and frosts limit the culti- 
vation of tomato bide by side, the various selections 
have been analysed for vitamin C content"' and some 
of them have been found to approach the high vitamm 
content of the wild parent The vitamin content has 
however been found to vary from season to season 
although the general trend of the results has remained 
the same 

Attempt was also made to cross another wild 
species, L pemvianum with the cultivated tomato 
varieties In this species, under Delhi conditions, 
flowers are profusely produced and are followed by 
normal fruits with viable seeds, over a greater part 
of the >ear It has been found to be susceptible to 
virus as well as frost but stands hot weather even 
better than L ptmptnelhfohum In all the crosse?j( 
with cultivated varieties of tomato which were\ 
attempted it was only when the latter were used as | 
the female parent that some fruits were obtainetl j 
These were however seedless Further efforts are 
continuing 

A third species, L htrsutum, which was grown 
at Delhi m different seasons formed abundant vege- 
tative growth, flowered profusely but no fruit forma- 
tion took place at all, the pollen was however normal 
This species also did not exhibit any resistance to 
virus or cold No crosses were successful with it 
m any direction 

Suggestions i-or Further Work 

Fortunately the problems of tomato-breeding in 
India are comparatively simpler than those in other 
cuntries particularly from the point of view of 

• The analyses were very kindly made for us by the 
Division of Chemistry, Indian Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute, New Delhi 


diseases and insect pests Our major problems arc 
those occasioned by virus diseases and extremes of 
heat and cold The most effective and economical 
way of solvmg these problems would probably be to 
breed varieties resistant to virus diseases as well as 
unfavourable seasonal conditions In order to achieve 
these objectives it would be necessary first to bmld 
up a collection of strains or ecotypes of the wild 
species and standard commercial varieties available 
in other comitries The Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute proposes to deal with this aspect under the 
scheme for the Introduction of New Economic Plants 
which has just been initiated with the aid of a grant 
from the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
After the material has been obtained it should 
be studied m different parts of the country keeping 
m view the regional requirements A suitable breed- 
ing programme could then be chalked out 
r In a country like ours where the bulk of the 
/population IS suffering from malnutrition, a nutri- 
tious, vitamm-nch crop like tomato which can give 
yields as high as 40,000 to 50,000 lbs per acre 
(deserves the special attention of plant breeders, 
geneticists and horticulturists m the country 
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ELECTRO-CHEMICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


rjlHE foundation stone of the Electro-Chemical 

i^esearch Institute, being the seventh in the 
chain of National Laboratories, sponsored by the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was laid 
on July 25 last at Karaikudi (Madras) by the 
Hon'ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister 
and Minister for Scientific Research, Government of 
India The institute is the first of its kind in India 
and marks a landmark in the country’s industrial 
development, particularly in the field of chemical 
research 

Laying the foundation stone Pandit Nehru 
emphasized the determination of the Government of 
India to apply science to the maximum possible 
extent to eradicate poverty m the country and to 
raise the standard of living of the people 

Continuing he said that the greatness of a nation 
was judged not by its armed forces but by a pros 
perous, contented and productive people “We have 
to build up an India of this greatness so that she 
may become a symbol of progress, happy living and 
productive activity” 

He believed that by sutli undertakings and bv 
the yoking of science to the public good they could 
advance the lot of the people of India and in tins 
way ultnnatelv solve most of the problems that 
afflicted them today 

He added "I am told people living round about 
here lack even water to drink They lack the good 
things of life The first objective of both Provincial 
and Central Governments must be to provide these 
and the essentials of life to the people of India 

“There are many ways of approaching this 
problem But the basic and essential way is to strike 
at the root and to lay the foundations of power and 
to produce the needs of the people Ultimately, our 
Government, whether in the provinces or in the 
Centre, will be judged by this one standard, namely, 
how far they have advanced the good of the people 
and bettered their lot ’* 

By the application of science a great deal had 
been done to humanity, he said “At the same time 
the application of science has also done a lot of injury 
to humaruty But we shall t^e the good from 
science, and I hope this Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute will produce power which is to be used for 
raising the life of Indian humanity 

“The objective of the scientist must be to raise 
humanity, to raise human standards, and to help his 
fellow men. If that is the objective, then every kind 
of aettyify te desirable.” 


The objective of the Government of India, the 
Prime Minister continued, was to put an end to all 
poverty and to jirovide employment to every indivi- 
dual irrespective of his caste, religion or eomiuunity 
so that every person might be able to work and pro- 
duce the necessaries of life and thus contribute to the 
nation’s progress 

Addressing the nieetiug Dr Kni Alagappa 
Chettiar, an astute industrial niagnate, who made 
the generous gift of 300 acres of land on Ills estate 



Dr Rm Alauappa Chrmiar 


at Karaikudi and Rs 15 lakhs towards the capital 
expenditure for the establishment of the Institute, 
said, “The long and chequered history of India has 
always given a great lesson to learn While on the 
one hand kingdoms rose and fell, and wave upon wave 
of mvasions swept over the land and pohtical life 
degenerated into the byways of courtcraft on the 
other from the very dawn of the Vedic age the relent- 
less search for truth went on without any relaxing 
or mterruption The mystery of creation, the 
wonders of the world around, birth and death, the 
meaning and purpose of life — these created a ferment 
III the mmds of our ancestors Systems upon systems 
of philosophy were developed New' religious faiths 
came mto being A few of tl^era even denied God. 
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One and all of them flourihhcd, for the burning of the 
heterodox and the wiping out of the unbeliever were 
not the ways of India Truth as the mind of man 
conceived it was sacred and free and it was the 
search for truth that broadened down from precedent 
to precedent This is the true history of Indian 
Civilisation, the centuries of mutual endeavour to 
discover the nature of the synthesis that unifies and 
explains the sceiinng contradictions that present 
themselves on the surface of the Universe The 
chief feature of Indian culture is this emphasis on 
freedom of thought In modern times one speaks 
of the scientific approach In the highest sense of 
the term it can mean no more than the canalization 
of disinterested intellectual curiosity and a fearless 
acceptance of whatever conclusions that flow out 
By this definition our ancients were scientists in the 
truest sense of the word We are the inheritors of 
that scientific apjiroach *’ 

Referring to the selection of Karaikudi as the 
site for the Institute Dr Chettiar said 

“The advantages of Karaikiidi for the location 
of the Institute may not be quite well-known I have 
been informed by knowledgeable men of science that 
Karaikudi being situated close to the magnetic 
equator is suitable as a centre for magnetic studies 
It IS close to the sea and is thus advantageously placed 
for carrying on oceanographic studies The first 
grade college I had the privilege to start and which 
was recently declared open by our Premier of Madras 
Hon’ble Mr Oniandur Reddiar, will be the neigh- 
bours to this Institute and hence will have much to 
learn from and something to give to this great 
Institute It IS my hope to start here an Engineering 
College immediately, a college w'hich God and the 
University of Madras willing will start functioning 
in civil engineering by the academic year 1949 
Technological and polytechmc Institutions are next 
in my list In course of time other branches of learn- 
ing will, I hope, rise in this area and before long this 
temple of learning which has been blessed at every 
stage by good and saintly personages will radiate its 
halo and enlightenment to all who come within its 
orbit 


practical of men , for without vision^ and dreams 
there is no shaping of the future and I liSive sufficient 
faith to feel that more and more of thew dreams will 
soon be transformed into reality ” 

Requesting Pandit Nehru to lay'^he foundation 
stone, Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, Secretary, 
Department of Scientific Research, Government of 
India, said that in 1945, Sri R K Shanmukham 
Chetty, as Chairman of the Industrial Research Com- 
mittee of the Council of Saentific and Industrial 
Research, recognised the need for a specialized re- 
search institute for Electro-Chemical Research * 
The committee was convinced that a national labora- 
tory specially equipped for researches on electro- 
chemical problems was a nne-qua-non for the ad- 
vancement of electro-chemical industries in India on 
rational and progressive lines 

The Governing Body at its meeting held in 
February 1948 atceiitcd the generous offer of Dr Rm 
Alagappa Chettiar and the Hon’ble Prime Minister 
and the Vice-President, C S I R accepted the sugges- 
tion that the Institute should be located at Karaikudi 

Referring to the scope and function of the labo- 
ratory Sir vShaiiti Swarup said, 

“Electro-chemical processes have completely re- 
volutionized the production of eert.un primary pro- 
ducts such as chlorine, sodium, hidrogen peroxide 
and aluminium and permitted the develoimient of 
new secondary industries utilising cheaper raw mate- 
rials The cost of electrical pow'er is usually the 
desideratum in these industries While the per capita 
consumption of electric pow er in India, at the present 
time, IS admittedly low compared to that m U S A , 
U K and U S S R , it may be expected that before 
long it will rise several-fold, thanks to the bold policy 
and drive of the Indian Government in the imple- 
mentation of vast hydro-electric power projects all 
over the country Coupled with this the availability 
of key raw materials and cheap labour will doubtless 
lead to a vigorous and multi-directional growth of our 
electro-chemical industries The products of these in- 
dustries are of considerable strategic and economic 
importance 


“I have in mind the starting of a Research 
Institute in higher mathematics to be called the 
Ramanujam Institute of Mathematics — a small re- 
membrance to a great man My scheme for this 
Ramanujam Institute is ready and I hope it can be 
started in the not too distant future This together 
with this great Electro-Chemical Institute which will 
start Its career m a few moments will then form an 
aggregation of academie units of immense value to 
the culture and civilisation of our country I am a 
dreamer, but vou will agree dreamers are the mo't 


“To start with, the Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute will have two mam Divisions, the Electro- 
lytic and the Electro-thermic In addition, there will 
be ancillary laboratories and workshops consisting of, 
among others, an Analytical Section, a Chemical 
Engineering Section, a Testing and Standardization 


• The need for electro-cbemical researches and their 
importance have been stressed m this joumsl much earber 
^ article? pnb- 
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Section and an Electronics Section The investiga- 
tions will cover problems relatmg to 

Production of heavy water, other inorganic sub- 
stances and organic chemicals by electro- 
chemical methods 
Electro-deposition, 

Passivity and Corrosion, 


Electro-metallurgy, 

Electrolysis of fused salts. 

Primary and Secondary cells, 

Electric furnaces, 

Electro-analysis, 

Electro-thermal processes, and 
Electrically activated reactions in gases ” 

I 


notes anh Hews 


SIR P C RAY MEMORIAL LECTURE 

Thb First Sir P C Ray Memorial Lecture was 
delivered by Prof N R 'Dhar of the Allahabad 
University on August 2 last, at the University College 
of Science & Technology, Calcutta The lecture was 
organized under the auspices of the Indian Chemical 
Society, of which the late Sir P C Ray was the 
Founder-President and a benefactor Prof P Ray, 
President of the Society presided and H E Dr K 
N Katju, Governor of West Bengal, unveiled a port- 
rait of Sir P C Ray to commemorate the occasion 
Speaking on “Nitrogen Transformations in 
Nature”, Prof Dhar said, 

“All living substances contain nitrogen as one of 
its ingredients and hence the supply of nitrogenous 
matter for plants and animals is perhaps the biggest 
problem of humanity Neither most plants nor 
animals can utilize the free nitrogen present in ait 
in building up their bodies There is an essential 
difFerence between animals and plants depending 
upon the fact that plants can thrive on simple in- 
organic nitrogenous substances like ammonium salts 
and nitrates for their nitrogen Yeqmrements, ,whilst 
animals must have complex organic compounds con- 
taining not only nitrogen but also carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen and frequently sulphur and phosphorus for 
their existence These substances are known as 
ammo acids and proteins ” 

Continuing Prof Dhar said, “Researches carried 
on at Allahabad and elsewhere have definitely estab- 
lished that when ammonium salts are added to the 
soil as a manure, a large proportion is not utilized 
by the crop nor it remains m the soil but is’ wasted 
as nitrogen gas Moreover it has been proved that 
inorganic manures do not improve the fertility of the 
soil permanently as organic manures like , cow-dung, 
farmyard manure, plant residues, leaves, molasses, 
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Ltc , are capable of doing Rothamsted result obtained 
from experiments lasting for a century have shown 
tliat when even 100 lbs of nitrogen are added per 
acre in the form of ammonium salt or nitrate it does 
not improve the nitrogen content of the soil perma- 
nently but with farmyard manure at the rate of 
14 tons per acre the nitrogen content of the soil is 
increased 300 per cent Thi' has been explained 
from the researches carried on at Allahabad Uni- 
versity because organic matter leads to nitrogen fixa- 
tion from air and the protection of soil nitrogen 
The value of farmyard manure or cowdung depends 
not only on its nitrogen content as it is generally 
believed but on its ability to fix atmospheric nitrogen 
and thus enriching the soil Ram water adds 
approximately 7 to 8 lbs of nitrogen per acre of land 
in most parts of India and this is a useful source of 
nitrogen in a readily available form Alluvial soils 
of India contain approximately 1000 pounds of total 
nitrogen per acre of land up to 9 inches deep, whilst 
the soils in temperate climate contain approximately 
double the amount of total nitrogen but due to the 
high temperature and sunlight prevailing in India, 
the amount of ammonium salts and nitrates which 
are known as available nitrogen and is actually used 
by growing plants m building up their body materials 
is approximately 100 lbs per acre, whilst m colder 
countnes it is 20 lbs A good crop of wheat or paddy 
requires 30 to 40 lbs of nitrogen per acre This 
explains why a steady crop yield is observed in most 
tropical countries even without the addition of any 
artificial manures The cellulose materials remaining 
in the soil after harvesting the crops cause nitrogen 
fixation which is aided by sunlight and this i& the 
chief source of the constant supply of nitrogen m 
tropical agriculture Researches at Allahabad have 
shown that more nitrogen is fixed by the help of sunr 
light on the surface of the earth than the total 
nitrogen fixed m all indnstnil concerns of the world. 
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The source of soil nitrogen is the fixation of nitrogen 
of the air on soil surface by the oxidation of cellulosic 
and other organic substances ” 

Unveiling the portrait of the late Sir P C Ray, 
H E Dr Katju dwelt on the life and work of the 
great scientist, who was not only a great scientist 
but also a great patriot Whenever his nation had 
called, he had always been ready to help in any way 
he could He had coupled his profound scientific 
knowledge with an outstanding devotion to the 
spinning wheel From the commencement of the 
non-co-operation movement to the end of his life he 
had laid great stress on the spinning wheel in ordar 
to identify himself with, and showed his sympathy 
for, India’s masses residing in the villages 

His was a wonderful personality, closely resem- 
liling that of Mahatma Gandhi in a variety of ways 
He was noted for his austerity and simplicity Unlike 
the Mahatma, however, who had been forced to live 
m the limelight. Sir P C Ray lived a life of seclu- 
sion surrounded only by hts beloved students 


STUDIES IN HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY 

Evbn at present when many chemical ideas are 
undergoing changes in the light of the new funda- 
mental knowledge of the nature of matter, more 
attention is being paid to dig up past history of 
chemistry Under the editorship of T L Davis, 
Massachusetts, an editorial committee has been 
formed for this purpose which includes distinguished 
scientists of both England and America The editor 
has recently published a volume of "Chymia” , which 
IS an annual study m the history of chemistry It 
preserves many of the long pursuits, in the course of 
which alchemy was transmuted into chemistry and 
includes photographs of some entirely new documents 
relating to historical discovery, contemporary por- 
traits and illustrations The Journal of Chemical 
Education (June, 1948) contains four articles on 
historians and history of chemistry in different lands 
A description of the activities of Dr Ernst Cohen as 
a historian of Dutch chemistry and that of Dr 
Charles Albert Browne as an organiser of the Division 
of History of Chemistry in America have been given 
with many attractive illustrations That India has 
her own story to tell in chemistry, had already been 
proved by the late Sir P G Ray, and has been 
summarised in the above mentioned issue of that 
Journal by Professor P Ray, who has lately moved 
on behalf of the Indian Chemical Society, in the 
matter of revising the study of ancient Indian 
chemistry It is hoped that this will bear fruits when 
the Ministry of Education of the Government of 
Ind^ cofiies'to its aid with necessary financial assis- 
tance for which, we understand, the Government and 


the UNESCO have already been approached by the 
Indian Chemical Society 


SOIL STRUCTURE AND SOIL FERTILITY 

That fertility plus a favourable soil structure 
and not fertility alone renders soils capable of pro- 
ducing maximmn crops was stressed by Dr A K 
Dutt, while speaking on “Soil Structure and Soil 
Fertility” at a meeting of the Botanical Society of 
Bengal at the University College of Science & Techno- 
logy, Calcutta Dr K Biswas, Director-designate, 
Botanical Survey of India, presided 

The universal practice to build up and maintain 
a favourable soil structure is through organic matter 
and the effectiveness of such a practice depends on 
the kind and amount of organic matter used It is 
disappointing to observe that m India soil structure 
has not yet received as much attention as has soil 
fertility Field experiments by the speaker have 
shown that a favourable and stable structure which 
we need to bmld up through orgamc matter can 
also be built up by using solutions of sodium and 
potassium silicates with increased yield of crops 

Dr Dutt emphasized that our objective should 
be to develop, not only highly productive soils, but 
also a permanent agriculture And to develop a 
permanent agriculture, we need to adopt ‘mixyd 
farming’, that is, a combination of livestock and crop 
farming, introducing in the latter a sound and 
practical rotation in which grass, preferably a mix- 
ture of grass and legumes, which is most effective in 
building up an ideal soil structure, should be grown 
alternately with row crops and small grains 'This is 
the kind of agriculture which can assure us of an 
adequate and well-balanced diet, and the introduc- 
tion of such an agriculture in our country is quite 
practicable 


TRACER MICROGRAPHY 

A NEW method for the more effective tracing of 
radioactive isotopes in materials in which they have 
been intentionally introduced has been developed at 
the National Bureau of Standards In this procedure, 
by means of a magnetic focussing arrangement, the 
radiation given off by a radio-isotope within a sample 
material is made to form an image of the emitting 
surface upon a photographic plate The image may 
then be used in studying the distribution and con- 
centration of the radioactive element present m the 
sample 

In the well-known method of radio autography 
a radio-isotope is introduced in a biological or other 
system, and the distribution of that partieular element 
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within the system is determined by bringing the 
sample m close contact with a photographic emulsion 
This method lacks resolving power, because, even in 
case of perfect contact of the sample with the emul- 
sion, the circle of confusion from every point of 
emission is so great that details less than a tenth of a 
millimetre are very difficult or impossible to jdis 
tmguish 

In order to improve the resolution of this tracer 
method, it was decided to use electron optical image 
formation for determination of the distribution of 
radioactive element within a given sample This 
process, which may be called “tracer micrography”, 

IS based on the emission of high-speed electrons by 
many tracer elements and the use of magnetic kiis 
elements for forming an image on a suitable recording 
surface 

In the absence of any means for correction of the 
chromatic aberration of electron optical lenses, the 
hrst micrographs were limited to those elements that 
emit electrons of uniform speed After some attempts 
with columbiura 93, yttrium 87, strontium 85, stron- 
tium 87, protactimum 233, and gallium 67, the latter 
was selected for the initial tests Galhum chloride, 
prepared by chemical separation from zinc, was 
bombarded by heavy hydrogen nuclei m the cyclotron 
at the Carnegie Institution, and the solution was 
evaporated droif after drop on a i-inch tantalum disc 
Radiation emitted from the surface of the disc, upon 
passing through a magnetic lens consisting of a small 
iron-tlad coil with Armco iron pole pieces, was 
brought to a focus on a photographic film at a dis- 
tance of about 3i inches An image of the tantalum 
disc was thus obtained showing radioactive areas 
The conditions were selected so that a linear magni- 
fication of 2 was produced 

The simplicity of the method, both m apparatus 
and technique, is one of its more important features 
Vacuum requirements are very moderate, since the 
mean free path of the electrons is large in comparison 
with the apparatus dimensions, even at forepump 
pressure 

Further improvemeuts in tracer micrography are 
expected through after -acceleration of the beta jiarti- 
cles by means of a homogeneous electrostatic field 
{Journal of Chemical Education, June, 1948) 

PROMISING SOURCE OF TITANIUM 

Discovery of an extensive, easily accessible 
deposit of titamum mmerals is revealed in th? recent 
report of investigation This is the soutce of the 
whitest of pamt pigments and from this the U S 
Bureau of Mines has developed a method of produemg 
a white mital twice as strong as mild steel with very 


high corrosion resistance The deposit is in the 
vicimty of Highland, Clay County, Fla Drilling dis- 
closed an area of titanium bearing sand from 3000 to 
8000 feet wide and about 19 miles long 

The titanium minerals in the deposit mclude the 
anzonite variety of ilmenite In addition, the deposit 
includes other valuable heavy mmerals— zircon, 
monazite, kyanitc, sillimanite, and minor amounts of 
many others 

Development of a method of producing ductile 
titanium, which can be drawn into wire and rolled 
into thm sheets, has opened up new fields of useful- 
ness which the Bureau is co-operatmg with industry 
to explore Titanium pigment has recently been used 
in the development of a new type ijorcelain enamel 
which promised to give a more beautiful finish and 
greater durability than previously attained The 
]>rincipal properties of the product — chemical inert- 
ness, fine texture and high covering power— enabled 
It to be used for many different purposes including 
the manufacture of paints, fine paper, cosmetics, 
nylon and rayon stockings, linoleum, soap, rubber, 
plastics, and cement {The Chemical Age, July 3, 
1948) 


' CHROMATED PROTEIN FILMS 

Chromatsd protein coatings offering a con- 
venient, mexpensite means of protecting metals — 
especially zinc, iron, brass and aluminium — during 
outdoor storage in mildly corrosive atmospheres have 
been developed by U S National Bureau of Standards 
scientists, who say that the protective value of such 
films IS better than that afforded by chemical surface 
treatments and is much superior to that of corrosion- 
inhibited oils and waxes In providing protection 
the metalhc surface to be coated is first dipped m 
casein, albumin, or gelatin , the resultant film is then 
impregnated with chromate, which both hardens the 
film and inhibits corrosion 

The principal constituents of the chromated pro- 
tein films are a corrosion inhibitor for the metal, a 
protein which acts as a vehicle for the inhibitor, a 
hardening agent, and a bactericide to prevent putre- 
faction of the protein The four functioning consti- 
tuents of the film can be applied m a single step or 
m several steps, according to the compatibility of the 
agents and the degree of protection desired In the 
'two-step' process, which the Bureau found most 
satisfactory, the metal is first dipped in an aqueous 
protem solution. When the resulting protein film is 
dry, It IS immersed m an acidified chromate solution 
for one-half to three minutes and allowed to dry 
without rinsmg The preparattou of the protein 
solution vanes somewhat with each protein The 
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chromate solution contains chromic acid (0 5 to 2 per 
cent) or a dichroinate of zinc, iron or nickel (1 to 10 
per cent) Chron^ted protein films are yellow and, 
unless opaque pigments have been added, are trans- 
parent Their flexibility and adhesion are sufiicient 
to prevent cracking or separation when the metal is 
bent They are not injured by heating to 150®C 
{The Chemical Age, June 19, 1948) 


CAUSE OF CELL VULNERABILITY IN T B FOUND 

iDENTiPiCAtiON of a chemical substance in the 
tubercle bacillus as being responsible for the cell 
destruction characteristic of tuberculosis has been 
announced by a Stanford University scientist This 
bacillary wax-like substance, which is a combination 
of starches and fatty acids, isr the essential ingredient 
in determining that the body will respond to the pro- 
tein in the tubercle bacillus with the delayed form 
of hypersensitivity or allergy which leads to pro- 
gressive cell destruction in tuberculosis 

In the course of experiments with the tubercle 
bacillus, Sidney Kaflel of Stanford Medical School 
noted that bacte ial cells which had been deprived 
of certain components failed to establish the allergic 
state By chemical and physical means, including 
use of high speed centrifuges, he then broke down the 
bacterial cells* and isolated the wax-hke fat which he 
found to be the catalyst which precipitated vulner- 
abihty of cells to destruction in tuBerc^ous infection 
The fat, he reports, does not induce the allergic con- 
dition In fact, it causes no reaction But when the 
proper antigen — in this case the protein — is supplied, 
the fat IS the decisive factor in directing the nature 
of the body's response 

Dr Ri^el suggests that the finding may prove to 
be a fundamental one applicable to all instances in 
which infection results in this kind of delayed 
allergy — (Chemical & Engineering News, June 28, 
1948) 


INSULIN FROM WHALES 

The Danish physician William Sterling and H 
C Hagedorn are investigating the possibility of 
extracting insulin from the pancreating glands of 
whales The insulm content of the pancreas of the 
whale was reported by the investigators as 50 per 
cent less than that of the pig, but the weight * 0 ! the 
gland, 75 kilograms, is a thousand times greater than 
that of the pig 

C J. Uabuschagne, of the medical school of 
Capetown, South Africa, has found that the pancreas 
of sharks contain a very high percentage of msulin, 
1,300 of sharks producing the same amount as ob- 


tained from 4,000 to 5,000 cattle “I am convmced”, 
Uabuschagne said, “that the production of insulin 
from sharks would prove a profitable business for 
any enterprising firm" “What was of particular 
interest about the whale pancreas”, he said, "was its 
high insulm content , if all the factory ships collected 
msuhn from the whales they cut up, it would increase 
the world supply and bring down the price ” The 
latest whaling factory ships of Norway, launched m 
Denmark in April last, would be a modem hospital 
and laboratory as designed by William Sterling — 
(Chemical Cf Engineering News, 26, 1948) 


VITAL LIVER EXTRACT 

SuccBSSKui, isolation of the obscure factor in liver 
extracts which is responsible for relieving Addisonian 
pernicious anaemia was claimed by two research 
teams in England and USA The potent factor 
in the liver was a red substance more powerful than 
any known vitamin or hormone, and was active 
against pernicious anaemia in the minute dose of 
1/200,000 of an ounce It is estimated that no less 
than 10 tons of liver will be needed to produce a 
quarter gramme of crystals A dose of one m two 
millionth of an ounce is likely to be sufficient for 
the patient, a dose practically unparalleled by any 
other biological substance known *to man — (The 
Chemical Age, 58, 851, 1948) 


DEFENCE RESEARCH 

Dr D S KoiHARi, Professor of Physics and 
Dean of the Faculty of Science, University of Delhi, 
has been apjiomtcd as the Scientific Adviser to the 
Ministry 'of Defence and the Boa«l of scientists 
advising the Ministry include Dr H J Bhabha, 
Dr S S Bhatnagar and Dr K S ICrishnan 

The last war proved beyond doubt the importance 
of scientific research and development m the conduct 
of operations On grounds of secrecy and other 
political reasons, very little was done to encourage 
scientific research in the Indian Armed Forces and 
India was dependent almost entirely in this matter 
on the U K But, even so, it was felt during the 
war that it was desirable to organise scientific 
research in defence matters in India to avoid India 
bemg entirely dependent on the U K in an emer- 
gency In 1946, Dr Wansborough Jones, a distin- 
guished scientist with experience of defence research 
work in the U K was invited to visit India to advise 
the Government of India on the subject and he 
suggested the appointment of an eminent scientist 
as the head of the Saentific Organisation for the 
Defence Services of India. 
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The Defehce Ministry after consultation with 
distinguished Indian scientists, decided to appoint Dr 
D S Kothari Professor P M S Blackett, a 
scientist of international repute and an authority on 
operational research in the U K , has agreed to visit 
India for short periods every year to advise and assist 
the Ministry of Defence in building up of a sound 
scientific organisation and in pursuing fruitful field*, 
of research in defence science Professor Blackett is 
|ust at present on a four-week visit to India He 
has already visited the Military Academy at Dehra- 
dun 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION . 

Thb, Government of India have set up an 
Atomic Energy Commission as per provisions of the 
‘Atomic Energy Act, 1948’ (See Science and Culture, 
14, p 66) Dr H J Bhabha, Director, Tata Insti- 
tute of Fundamental Research will be the Chairman 
and Dr K S Knsnan, Director, National Physical 
Laboratory and Dr S S Bhatnagar, Secretary, 
Ministry of Scientific Research as members of the 
commission The latter will also act as secretary 
The commission will carry out its work under the 
direct guidance of Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister 
and Minister for Scientific Research 

The commission would enforce the provisions 
of the Atomic Energy Act by taking such steps as 
may be necessary to protect the interests of the 
country in connection with atomic energy, surve> 
the territories of the Indian Dominion for the loca- 
tion of useful minerals connected with atomic energy 
and promote research in their own laboratories and 
subsidize research in existing institutions and uni- 
versities and provide teaching and research facilities 
m nuclear physics in Indian universities 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Prop Manbck B Pxtkawai,la of the University 
of Sind (Pakistan) has been elected Foreign Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the American Society for Pro- 
fessional Geographers 

Sri P K Basu Malhck, Lecturer m History, 
Hindu College, Delhi, is appointed Registrar, College 
of Engineering^ and Technology, Jadavpur, (W*t 
Bengal) Son of the late Raja Subodh Chandra Basu 
Malhck (founder-benefactor of the National Council 
of Education, Bengal), Sn Basu Malhck is a political 
sufierer and was mvolved in the Inter-provmcial 
conspiracy case, 1933 Later in 1937 he obtained 
honours degree m History from the Trmity CWlege, 
Cambridge, and was Professor of History at t^ie Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta, from 1938-40 

A HAi,P-YRARi,Y Ust of Zoological papers pubhshed 
in India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon will be issued 


along with the Proceedings oj the Zoological Society 
of Bengal in March and September every year The 
Zoological Society of Bengal, 35 Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta, seeks the co-operation of all zoologists 
in India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon and requests 
them to send copies of their reprints of papers pub 
lished in 1948 to facilitate the proposed compilation 
for the current year and all subsequent years 

Thb Scientific Co-ordmation Committee of the 
Department of Scientific Research as announced 
earlier (See Science and Culture, 14, p 66) will con- 
sist of Dr S S Bhatnagar, Dr J C Ghosh, Prof 
P C Mahalanobis, Dr J N Mukherji, Dr C G 
Pandit, and Maj -Gen S S Sokhey 

Prof S Bhagavatam, Head of the Department 
of Physics, Andhra University, Waltair is appointed 
as Indian Scientific Liaison Gfficer m the U K 
Dr Bhagavantam will shortly take up his new 
appointment 

Sig Ben Lockspeiser,, chief scientist to the 
British Ministry of Supply and Sir Alfred Egerton, 
secretary of the Royal ^lety have arrived in India, 
to review the work of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, as desired by the Government of India 
Dr Egerton is the chairman of this committee, and 
the third member is Dr J N Mukherji, Director, 
Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 
Thb following awards of Research Fellowships 
have been made by the Council of the National 
Institute of Sciences of India for the year 1948-49 

A National Institute of Sciences Senior 
Research Fellowships 

Dr J Bhitna&enachar (Pliysich), Aiidlira University, Waltair 
In S D Chatterjee (Physics), Bose Institute, C ilcutta 
Ur B U Tilak (Chemistry), Bombay University, Bombay 
Dr Li S Ramaswami (/ioolugy), Mvsore University, Bangu 
lore 

, B National Institute of Science Junior 
Reseat rh Fellowships 

Mr U Burinan (Mathematics), Calcutta University 
Mr B K Banerjea (Physics), Calcutta University 
Mr K Das Gupta (Physics), Calcutta University 
Mr P C Mukherjee (Chemistry), Calcutta University 
Mr S Veda Raman ((ihenustry), Indian Institute of fecience, 
Bangalore 

Mr Y Sunder Rao (Botany), Government College, Koshiar 
pur. East Punjab 

Mr S O Misra (Zoology), Ducknow Umversity 

C Imperial Chemical Industries {India) 
Research Fellowships, 

Dr RG Chatterjee (Chemistry), Calcutta University 
Mr K Vcnkateswarlu (Physics), Andhra University, waltair 
Mr T V Deahikachary (Botany), Madras University 
Mr J Mitra (Botany), Calcutta university 
Mr T V R Pillay (Zoology), Zoological .Survey of India 
Dr C V Sttbramanian (Botany), Madras Uoiveraity 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Dynamic Aspects of Biochemistry — By Krnest 
Baldwin Cambridge University Press, 1947 
Pp 457 Price 21s net 

During recent years a body of fundamental know- 
ledge has been built up in tbe science of Biochemistry, 
which relates to the chemical events that underlie 
all living phenomena In the early stages, naturally, 
a mass of facts had to be accumulated regarding the 
chemical substances which are present m tissues and 
also regarding the end prdducts of reactions occurring 
in the body Without this knowledge it is obviously 
impossible to follow the reactions which occur in the 
living cell through various stages The understand- 
ing of the biochemical events is in a sense evep more 
fascinating than the study of single chemical sub- 
stance isolated from biological materials In the book 
under review, Dr Baldwin has dealt with the subject 
from this dynamic standpoint Biochemistry has now 
become an independent discipline in most progressive 
Universities and in the teaching of the subject this 
dynamic aspect should be brought before the student 
as early as possible,^ so that he may soon get into 
the habit of thinking in terms of the dynamics of the 
reactions that produce the phenomena associated with 
life The book is expected to serve this purpose 
Part I of the book deals with enzymes There 
are chapters on the general properties of enzymes, 
the nature of the enzymatic reactions, the hydrolases, 
phosphorylases, oxidising enzymes and other enzymes 
In these chapters the physico-chemical aspects of the 
enzymatic process are fully dealt with and up-to-date 
information is presented Particularly interesting are 
the sections on the “adding”, “transferring” and 
“isomenzmg” enzymes The newer researches on* 
trans-aniination, trans-amidmation, trans-methylation 
etc are described There is also at the end of this 
part a classification of the enzymes 

Metabolism is dealt with in detail in part II of 
the book In one chapter the general methods used 
in the study of intermediary metabohsm are des- 
cribed In other chapters the metabolism of food, 
with particular reference to the metabolism of pro- 
teins, amino-acids, purines, carbo-hydrates and fats, 
are described Most of the latest work on these sub- 
jects has been brought together m these chapters and 
critically surveyed The biochemistry of alcohohe 
fermentation and of the amaerobic metabohsm of 
carbohydrates in muscle and hver on which so much 
interesting information has been gathered in recent 
years has been particularly fully dealt with 


The merit of the book is that it is true to its 
title, that IS to say it gives a perspective of Bio- 
chemistry from the dynamic standpoint Those obser- 
vations and interpretations which relate to the re- 
actions of the living cell are critically as well as 
synthetically presented, so that one gets a certain 
‘philosophical’ satisfaction The author does not miss 
the wood of the trees Another special merit of the 
book IS that it is very lucidly written and both the 
elementary and advanced students of Biochemistry 
would derive considerable benefit from its perusal 
It has got a fairly large bibliography and there are 
indexes of authors and subjects 

BCG 

German Primer for Science Students — By Hara 
Gopal Biswas, M Sc , D Phil Published by the 
University of Calcutta, Second editiAn 1948 
Royal Octavo Pp xiii+250 Price Rs 7/8/- 
only 

I feel no hesitation in congratulating the author 
of this very useful publication For one, who had 
never been to Germany, to write a Pnmer like this 
on the language of that country, reflects no mean 
credit to his ability The book may, therefore, be 
named a “German Self-taught” in the true sense of 
the word Having succeeded in learning German so 
well with his own unaided efforts, the author is best 
qualified to show the way of his success to others 
And this has, I believe, been fully proved by the 
publication of the Second Edition of thejjook 
After dealing with the essential matters of 
Grammar the author has devoted one section to htera- 
ture and one on each of the important branches of 
science These sections contain also illustrative 
passages with their English translation, which are so 
cleverly chosen that, because of their interesting and 
mstructive contents, they assume greater importance 
than mere exercises of lessons in grammar and tran- 
slation This removes in a great measure the boredom 
or dullness which the beginners usually experience m 
going through lessons or exercises for learning a 
foreign language The volume ends in a vocabulary 
of nouns, verbs, and quahfymg words used m saence, 
arranged m separate groups 

The book can be whole-heartedly recommended 
to all students of science who desire to have a work- 
ing knowledge of German 


P. R 
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Manicipal Labour in Calcutta —By K P Chatto- 
padhyay and G Ray Published by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Calcutta University, 1947 
Pp 36 Price Re 1/1 

This pamphlet does credit to the authors and 
also discloses a sorry state of affairs pertaining to 
the staff of the Corporation of Calcutta Of about 
1800 workers a sample survey of 402 families was 
made by Sn Gautamsankar Ray It is true that very 
recently the lot of about 1500 persons who at the time 
of the survey were receiving a “pay” of Rs 16/- 
per month has been “ameliorated”, but still the 
general picture outlined m the pamphlet is valid 
The short pamphlet is factual and helpful in its own 
w ay, but a more ambitious and human document com- 
parable to Charles Booth’s survey of London Life and 
Labour (sometime ago brought “up-to-date” m 
several volumes by scholars under the aegis of the 
London School of Economics) is yet to come Still, 
the family budget analyses, (still more unbalanced in 
recent months by the continuing ‘racket’ in prices of 
essential commodities), the figures regarding expendi- 
ture on intoxicants, the housing conditions tell their 
own tale to the great shame of Calcutta of human 
exploitation and misery 

B N B 


Modem Physic* — By G h M Jauncey, D St 
(third edition, 1948) Published by D Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc , New York Price 
$6 00 or 33s 

According to author this is a second course in 
College Physics , it corresponds to B Sc Honours 
School of Physics of Indian Universities Our course 
will be dangerously incomplete if the most progressive 
science of physics rs taught in colleges ignoring the 
modern developments in the course Such topics as 
radio, electromcs and atomic energy will be of absorb 
mg interest to the students learning m colleges 
While a good groundmg in “Some useful mathe- 
matics” and classical physics is a prerequisite for i 
clear comprehension of “modern physics”. Prof 
Jauncey has not omitted to incorporate such topics 
in the earlier parts of the book For without the 
essentials of classical physics one carmot visualise in 
true perspective the iftodern aspects of the subject 
The book can be analysed into three principal sec- 
tions In the first section we find such topics as 
Wave motion, Alternating Currents, Electromagne- 


tic Theory of Radiation, Moving Charged Bodies and 
the Electron, Kinetic Theory of Gases, Specific 
Heats and Heat Radiation In the 2nd section can 
be included the followmg topics Electrons iii 
Metals, The Photoelectric effect, Electronics and 
Radio, Special Theory of Relativity, X rays and some 
applications thereof In the third section we like to 
incorporate his following chapters Bohr Theory of 
Spectra, The Quantum Theory, Critical Potentials, 
Radioactivity and Isotopes, Nuclear Physics (with 
Nuclear Fission), Cosmic Rays, Astrophysics, and 
General Theory of Relativity The chapter on 
“Philosophical Implications” appended at the end to 
give a bright finishing touch is mainly based on 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle (as enunciated m 
1927) Towards the end of each chapter some exer- 
cises are given, which, we believe, will enable the 
sthdent to master the theme to his satisfaction, and 
help him m a great measure in answering University 
questions m quite a neat and accurate way We can 
safely recommend this volume to the care of the 
teacher and the student taking degree Honours 

K M B 


Science and the Nation- Published by Penguin 

Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, England, 

1947, p 249 Price one shilling 

This is a book sponsored by the Association of 
Scientific Workers of Great Britain and mclude 
nineteen chapters of an unusually wide range of 
interrelated subjects being the ‘spare-time work of 
a group of mostly young men and women, scientists, 
engineers and social scientists’, who believe that ‘the 
artificial and stultifying separation of the social and 
natural sciences should cease’ The book is intended 
for the enlightenment of every citizen and ‘is con- 
ce»ned with the future of British Science and with 
the application of its new strength to the solution 
of the problems of peace’ The book may as well 
be studied with profit in India and elsewhere In a 
short introduction Prof P M & Blackett, President 
of the association and the well known British Scien- 
tist has hinted the necessity of a Central Body to 
survey the numerous uncoordinated government 
departments and private industries Educationists 
will be particularly interested in the later chapters 
on science as port of culture, science in general edu- 
cation, the training of scientists, and the politics of 
science 


A K G 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editors are not responsible for the views expressed in the letters ] 


RECLAIMING THE INDIAN DESERT , 

I 

With reference to Pithawalla’s article* I have to 
point out that the Tuni River basin lies completely 
outside Jaipur territory, to the west, and m no way 
contributes to the wealth of that State 

There are m existence six large bunds on the 
lyuni River and its tributaries and of these only one 
fills with anything like reasonable frequency namely 
in five years out of thirteen , the Pichiak Reservoir 
on the IvUni River itself, located about 40 miles east 
of Jodhpur, has only overflowed once since 1930 
and therefore it will be obvious that it would not be 
economically feasible to increase the number of reser- 
voirs on this River system 

The statement that the river tends to increase its 
width cannot be substantiated , the width vanes 
according to the geology and topography of the 
country through winch it passes and in the middle 
reach of the river, some sixteen miles west of Balotra, 
the river is confined to a narrow gorge in a conglo- 
merate overlying a rhyolite basement , below this 
gorge, for a distance of some 40 miles, the bed is still 
comparatively narrow as the river i& hemmed in by 
sand dume formations 

There are some localities m the higher reaches 
where the bed widens considerably due to the pre- 
sence of rock bars which reduce the gradient causing 
the velocity to decrease to an extent which results in 
the dropping of the sand being transported 

Jodhpur Government is in the process of con- 
structing a dam on the upper reaches of the Ja^vai 
River, which is the only important tributary remain- 
ing without a storage reservoir, but even in this case 
it IS only economically feasible to consider storing 
some 7,500 mill cu ft whereas the maximum com- 
puted flow, based on 76 years rainfall records, wpuld 
be some 20,000 mill cu ft 

The reference to the revival of the Luni Valley 
and the thousands of acres of land which would be 
catered for is, in the writer’s opinion, unbridled 
optimism which does considerable harm 

The rainfall of the bulk of the Luni River Valley 
does not exceed 14 inches per annum and, in view 
of the sandy nature of the country the eventual 
run-ofi to the river cannot but be small, providing 
no opportunity for storage works 

It IS not possible to store }n years of heavy rain- 
fall and carry through to years of deficit rainfall 


because the annual evaporation loss alone is in excess 
of seven feet and in any case reservoir sites of 
suflScient capacity do Aot exist nor would thfy be 
economically feasible if they did exist 

There is no doubt that conditions in the semi- 
desert areas of western Raj pu tana could be consider- 
ably improved by attention to afforestation, control 
of grazing, improvement of small local storage tanks 
and* contour bunding but funds will be needed on i 
far more generous scale than has been the case in 
the past 

F F Fbrgusson 

Public Works Department, 

Government of Jodhpur, 

Jodhpur (Rajputana), 

17-3-1948 

* Pithawalla, M B , Scisncs ash Cuuukk, 13, 387, 1948 


n 

Mr Fergusson’s comments on the hydrography 
of the Luni basin, are welcome It is gTatif 5 ang to 
find that my article on the partial reclamation of 
Indian Desert, has stimulated the interest of State 
engineers like Mr Fergusson 

The errors pointed out by him are not qo serious 
and my reply to these are stated below 

1 Jodhpur and the Luni basin — There is an 
unfortunate typographical error, on p 370 
{loc cit column 2, line 34) It is actoitted 
that while the Jaipur State is m no way 
benefitted by the Luni waters, “half the 
agricultural produce of the Jodhpur State 
IS the gift of the Luni”, as there is a saying 
m Marwar * I still contend that something 
must be and can be done for a hydrographi- 
cal control of the numerous rivers, small and 
big, contributing their share to the Luni 
water supply Not less than 9 of them have 
been marked by me in the map m the whole 
basin, covering some 9120 sq miles 

2 Damming and Bunding — ^Most of Mr 
Fergusson’s remarks iiertain to the engineer- 
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ing operation of damming the river and its 
tributaries and the storage of rain water in 
the desert area But I myself have not 
recommended such a method, knowing full 
well that both absorption and evaimratioii 
arc 111 the extreme in this part of the desert 
To make this point clear, 1 quote the rele- 
vant passage from my article “To prevent 
all the good waters draining the eastern 
margin of the desert from being wasted into 
the Raim of Cutch, engineers should con 
struct some terraces and bunds across the 
Luni and its tributaries m the upper reaches, 
in order that the discharge may be controlled 
and the waters allowed to flow smoothly and 
slowlv downstream Contour terracing ‘for 


waters spread over a larger area in the Luni 
basin than would otherwise be the case 
Mr Fergusson himself admits that there 
are six d<»ws (or are they only weirs, specifi- 
cations not being given already construct 
ed on the different tributaries and they arc 
naturally not so successful, and yet he has 
stated that a new (seventh) dam is being 
tried on the most important tnbutan , the 
Jawai, of the Luni river This should have 
been done earlier, as according to his cal- 
culation, at least 7,500 million cubic feet 
of water have been wasted every year from 
tins source, cost or no cost ' 

3 Increasing width of the rtvir channel — This 
IS not only a fact but the important pica of 



raising more wheat crops is recommended 
For preventing inroads of sand, green vegc 
tation screens and other solid but permeable 
barriers have to be constructed along the 
banks of the rivers ’’ What I have alreadj 
stressed upon, therefore, is a method of pre- 
venting the floods (and they are rather fre 
quent in this tract) by constructing low bunds 
and contour terraces to control the waters, 
allow them to run smoothly and slowly down 
stream and to give time to the cultivators to 
enable them to utilise (W much of the running 
■water as possible, instead of allowing the 
streams to run away as the flashy tiiture 
(rf the Luni always permits These flood 


mine to make some good use of this happy 
circumstance agriculturally Mr Fergusson 
admits that in the higher reaches at least the 
bed widens and he gives the physiographic 
reason of the rock bars preventing the 
sudden flow It is exactly this lesson from 
nature that we must learn in order to inodifv 
at least the flashy nature of the Luni and 
controlling the floods for a while, and not 
allow lakhs of cusecs of precious water (as 
many as 260,000 in 1944 flood, according to 
Sir Claude Inglis®) to run to waste suddenly 
into the sands and the sea 

But the river definitely widens in other 
areas as well for another reason viz , its 

' 1 
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tendency not to scour its bed but erode tis 
banks instead, with every flood Some dry 
crops must be raised on the flooded areas on 
both sides of the river valleys (e g , dotted 
areas marked on the accompanying map) 
This IS nature's method of irrigating the 
desert parts of the Luni, and must be taken 
advantage of by us by means of modern 
engineering devices We know that for 
about 15-20 miles between Bhawi and Luni 
Junction, the stream is narrow, being con- 
trolled by the geology and the Malani 
rhyolites and other igneous rocks preventing 
erosion From Gulia where a caravan route 
crosses the bed of the river to Ranodar 
another junction of camel paths, the river 
divides itself into several channels, then 
being overcome by sand dunes, it i educes 
itself to a singular narrow stream before 
falling into the swamp and salt beds 
Besides, there are many natural islands 
formed in the bed of the river due to deposi- 
tion of the sand and silt charge, in man> 
places and these can also be irrigated and 
cultivated Frofc Chawan to Tilwara and 
beyond, there are other pretty broad 
channels, parallel to the Jodhpur railway 
Unes, which are frequently damaged by the 
incoming floods The left bank of the 
Luni, especially the Doab between the Jawai 
and the Luni, is more hopeful in this respect 
than other parts, which are on the wind- 
ward side and damaged by the rain of sands 
from the Rann Tube wells should be tried 
here In this connection I should like to 
quote the example of the Gomal river m 
the Trans-Indus zone in the Punjab Here 
the ram waters are all used up in irrigating 
the Dera Ismail Khan district before the 
river has any chance to meet the Indus in 
the lower ground 

4 The sand nuisance — It is admitted that this 
character of the Luni river, of ever widening 
Its bed, is overpowered by Nature again 
by the accumulation of drift sand But 
Mr Furgusson agrees with me that this 
nuisance can be stopped by planting suitable 
vegetation in a scheme of afforestation to be 
prepared by tlie State 

5 Rainfall and run-off — Mr Fergusson is not 
quite light when he gives the average rain- 
fall of the basin to be 14 inches only 
It is on an average. 18 95 inches Besides, 
this particular Luni basin is fortunate 
m having both the Storm Tracts m 
India (the S W monsoon and the 


western depressions) passing across it for 
the greater part of the year, an exceptionally 
favourable circumstance m a “desert” area 
hke this, inasmuch as the rainfall is spread 
over a longer period here than in other parts 
in the south One would like to know what 
happens .to this decent rainfall every year, 
when in drift and Baluchistan and N W F 
Province, much less rainfall (hardly 3-5'), 
is utilised by means of Karezes and hillside 
terraces Moreover, Heron has suggested 
an increase of rainfall in Rajputana in recent 
years ' 

At the same time, it should be admitted 
that there is little relation here between 
rainfall and run-off, so that it is not m years 
of heavier rainfall e g , 1907 and 1925, 
that tha-e is greater run-off and any damage 
IS then done by the floods, but it is on the 
contrary in years of loiver rainfall, as m 
1908, 1917, 1926 and 1944, that such is the 
case The whole flood cycle lasts for about 
a fortnight only in August September It 
IS for this reason that some up-to-date 
engineering works should be constructed to 
prevent such an excessive run-off at un- 
expected times 

The whole object of my article, therefore, has 
been to present a synthetic view of the Luni basin 
and to make a regional survey of the entire area for 
the civil and irrigation engineers to see that they can 
certainly help to “Grow more food” even in the 
“desert” and advance the cause of Free India 
Luckily Mr Fergusson himself has endorsed in his 
last paragraph my views and my own recommenda- 
tions of afforestation, control of grazing, contour 
bunding etc So there is at least some hope ff 
revival of the Indian Desert on this steppe-deseit 
side, even according to the Jodhpur State engineer 
The question of finance, forced into the issue by 
Mr Fergusson, should not arise here in this good 
work that we can do for India’s national planning, 
now that all the Native States in India are being 
reorganised by the Government of the Indian Union 
and steps are being taken for preventing any wastage 
of their revenues m State luxurious ways and top- 
heavy expenditures 

MaNBCK B PiTHAWAIIt 

NED Government Engineering College, 

Karachi, 15-5-1948 

* Singh, R P , "The Topography of Rajputana”, Ind Geog 

Jour 22 p 40 

• Annual Report of the Central Irrigation and Hidro-dvna- 

mic Research Station, Poona, 1945, pp 47-48 
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NATURE OF CONCENTRATED SHELLAC SOLUTIONS 


The depolarisation of the transversely scattered 
light by shellac solutions has been explained on the 
assumption of the existence of molecular clusters in 
solution*, the clusters have further been assumed to 
grow bigger and stabler at higher concentrations 
The cluster formation of course results from the 
influence of secondary valency forces In dilute 
solutions the shellac molecules are so far apart that 
the van der Waal’s force cannot operate The 
greater the concentration of shellac, less is the dis- 
tance between the dissolved molecules and conse- 
quently greater is the association o^ cluster forma- 
tion 

It may, therefore, be assumed, that more and 
more energy will be required to displace a molecule 
from its neighbour* as the concentration of shellac is 
increased and thus the activation energy for viscous 
flow will increase with Concentration 

The calculation of activation energy for viscous 
flow at various concentrations was done from the 
temperature coefficient of specific viscosity (»jsi>= 
>?/>?„ -1) of the shellac solutions The results for 
ethyl alcoholic solution are given in Table I 


TABLE I 


E 

(cal /mole) 


40 

50 


2967 

4158 

5455 


The value of E increases rapidly at higher con- 
centrations m case of other solvents and mixed 
solvents also 

The measurements of anomalous viscosity also 
showed that above 30% copcentration of shellac, 
yield value also increased rapidly while at lower 
concentrations yield value was extremely small The 
results for ethyl alcoholic solution are given m 
Table II 


TABLE II 



Yield value 

h lU 

(dynes / cm ’) 

20 

9 

30 ! 

20 

40 

33 

50 

50 

60 

150 


In no case, however, it was possible to detect 
ngidity in static experiment using Swedoff’s* elasto- 


meter This is most probably due to the fact that 
the molecules in the cluster have got pronounced 
equilibrium distance, t e , they arc so far apart and 
possess so much energy, both kinetic and potential 
that they are not very far from instability 

Thanks arc due to Dr P K Bose, Director, 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, Ranchi, 
for his keen interest m the present work 

Sadhan Basit 


Indian Lac Rcscaich Institute, 

N uiikum, Ranchi, 

16-5 Id48 

' Basu, fsCIliNCK CM) euWORS, 14 79 1948 
’ AnJrnd, PhtI Mag 17 497 698, 1934 
' Ilatschek, The Viscosity of Liqmus, 1928, p 224 


OCCURRENCE OF /sdSPOWA HO ARE IN 

THE INTEbriNE OF THE CRASS SNAKE V ITRiX 
, PI 17irE/'S AT MUKTESWAR* 


The examination of ten specimens of the grass 
snake, Nairn platycepi, captured at Mukteswar 
(height above the sea level, 7,5C)0 ft ), during the 
months of July to September, 1947, revealed a 
eoccidial iiifeclion in two individuals Oocysts found 
111 the faeces were mdentical with those of Isospora 
dtrumpens Hoare* described from the “Puff Adder” 
(lUtis anetans) collected near Entebbe (S Africa) 
Thus a new host, Natrix platyceps for I dtrumpens s 
recorded from India, a country situated so wide apart 
trom the ‘original’ home of tins coccidium 

In the first instance numerous spores with foui 
sporozoites m each were seen, which were provi- 
sionally identified as Cryptospondta sp ,* laujt this 
was soon dismissed because on closer examination 
several thm-walled unruptured oocysts of f dtrumpens 
were also encountered in the same sample of faeces 
Such oocysts contained mature spores 

Sporogony of this coccidnvm was completed 
wilhm the host tissues and that is why usually only 
free sporocysts were recovered from the faeces 
Parasites occurred mostly m the subepithelial tissues 
of the small intestine as described by Hoare 

In all respects the oocysts and sporocysts of this 
eoccidium from the grass snake confonned to the des- 
(Tiption of / dtrumpens Hoare In the majority ot 
sporocj^ts from the grass snake, however, the residual 
body presented a scattered appearance rather than a 
compact mass of protoplasm as described hy Hoare 
m the coccidmm from the “Puff Adder” 


• Read before the Section of Zoology and Entomology, 
5th Session of the Indian Saence Congress held at Patna 
i Janaary, IMS 
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Wl arc deeply indebted to Dr It, U Becker of 
Iowa State College of Science, USA, for kindly 
providing us with a photostat of Tnffitt’s article 

H N Ra\ 
Harbans Singh 

Indian Veterinary Retscarch Institute, 
Muktesw’ar-Kuniaon, U P , 

7 b-1948 

■ Hoort, C A , Parasitology, 2S 359, 1933 
” friSStt, M J , Observations im two new sjjeiies of 
Loccidia pirasitic in snakes Piolozootogs No I, 19, 
1925 


POLYESTERIFlCATiON OF HYDROXY ACIDS PART 1 
12 HYDROXY STEARIC ACID 


The rcbults clearly demonstrate that the reaction 
IS continuous and docs not occur stepwise ah would 
have been the case if it \ iclded a diiiitr first, then a 
tctranier and so on 

Moreover, if the acid value-v\ater evolved curves 
art compired with the theoretical curves drawm on 
the assumption of nitercstcrification, it is found that 
the water evolved is slightly less than the theoretical 
values If on the other hand, ether, lactone or an- 
hydride formation occurred simultaneously with esteri- 
heation, the observed values of water evolved would 
have been higher than the quantities calculated on 
the basis of esterification 

Further light may be thrown on the nature of 
the reaction by applying Arrhenius^ equation 


The study of the polyestenfication reaction has 
been mainly confined to the condensation of iioly- 
hvdnc alcohols with polybasic acids' although it was 
recognised that the same condition is also present m 
the hydroxy acid molecules In the present, series ot 
investigations the author has carried out a systematic 
study of the self esterification of hydroxy acids tn 
which both the number and the position of hydroxyl 
group m the molecule were varied The present part 
suniinanscs the report of work on self-esterification 
of 12-hydroxy stearic acid 

A known quantity of hydroxy acid was heated m 
a current of dry an at varying temperatures mam- 
taincd w'lthin 1®C The samples were drawn at 
dclmitc intervals, quickly chilled in a freezing mixture 
iiid the acid and sap values determined from which 
the extent of reaction could be calculated It was 
noticed that with the reaction continuing under 
isothermal conditions, the amount of free acidity 
decreased, jierctiitage esterification increasing propor- 
tionatcjjjf while the saponification values practically 
reinain'ed constant The data obtained at three 
different temperatures, namely, 200®, 220® and 240®C 
arc given in Table I 

TABLE I 



logc K./K. -8 (4^ - 4) 

hor this, reaction at each temperature was carried 
out to tile same stage, i e , 50 per cent whence it 
follows that K.al/t, and K, “l/ti where t. and tj 
aic the periods of time in which the reaction reaches 
the 50 per cent stage at the rc*spectivc temperature T. 
ind T. Substituting this value of tj/t, for K-JK, 
in the equation the value of Q, the activation energy, 
comes out to be 24 71 K-cal This compares fairly 
well with the activation energy for estenfication* 

A more detailed study of the reaction from the 
Kinetic standpoint led to results of additional interest 
The overall reaction was found to be a third order one 
This may be explained on the assumption that since 
all esterification reactions are catalysed by acids, in 
absence of such a catalyst one molecule of the car- 
boxylic acid Itself functions as a catalyst, making the 
reaction velocity proportional to the cube of acid con- 
centration * When the reaction was catalysed by 
0 5 iier cent ^-naphthol sulphonic acid, the reaction 
was found to be a bimolecular one with respect to 
carlmxyl concentration 

My thanks are due to Dr P K Bose, Director, 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, Ranchi, 
for his keen interest in the present work 

Sadhan Basu 


Indian Lac Research Institute, 
Namkum, Ranchi 
17-6-1948 , 


•Collected papers ot Carothers High Polymers. Vol I 
York Wlutby, Inter vScience Publishers, 1 Ne, New 

• Glodachmidt, P phyHkal chem , 60, 723, 1907 
Huishelwood, J Chem Soc , 1593, 1939 
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STUDIES ON THE CHEMOTHERAPY OF 

VIBRIO CHOLERA h 

SULI’HA drugs are- being largely used ui the 
treatment of various infections, but their chenio 
therapy against Vibrio Cholerae has so far not been 
extensively studied vbadusk and Oswald* undertook 
to determine the effect of sulpha-thiazok, sulphadia 
/me, sulpliaguamditie and sulphanilamule upon I 
Cholerae in media free of inhibitors Subsequently 
Sen and Basu* noticed a definite bacteriostatic action 
of sulphaiiilyl bciirainidt Recently Bhatnagar el al' 
has reported that a compound “6257" isolated by 
reacting sulphalliiazole with formalin is effective m 
human cholera infection The nature of this sulpha- 
thiazole derivative [cf Basu*) suggests that for exert- 
ing proper chemotherapeutic activity against an in 
fection the sulpha compound must be ingested m a 
way that it may be present at the site of the infection 
111 its active anion form with free ammo grouping 
for blocking the acid group of the enryme jirotcm 
(cf , Kloi/ , Davis and Woexi*) The observation of 
Poth and Ross' on the activity of insoluble phthalyl 
sulphathiarolc m bacillaiy dysentery infection also 
leads to the same conclusion 

In view of these findings it was considered to be 
of mteiest to study the bacteriostatic as well as 
bactericidal activity of the compounds that might 
again be obtained by substituting the N^-hydrogen 
atom of sulphanilyl heiizamide* against V Cholerae 
This sulpha compound readily reacts with formalin 
or hexamme m dilute alcoholic solution to afford 4 
hy droxymethylammo benzene sulphon benzamidc (1) 
m crops of microscopic crystals ni p 160®, soluble 
in dilute alkalies but insoluble m dilute acid The 
anti-bactcrial activity of this compound is being 
studied against V Cholerae m comparison with the 
sulphathia/ole derivative ‘6257’, and similar com- 
pound (II) m p 222® derived from sulphacetamide 
The corresponding derivatives from sulphadiazme and 
sulphainerazme obtained by condensing with formal- 
dehyde are readily soluble in dilute acids DctaiK 
of the whole work would be published elsewhere 
The Table here shows the activity of compounds 
recorded in column (I) against smooth strains of V 
Cholerae (Inaba and Ogawa) from a 18 hours young 
culture on alkaline agar The inhibition of growth 
was noticed m one per cent peptone (Difco-Bacto) 
water at pH ca 8 with an inoculum of I million cells 
per 5 c c of the medium for a period of 24 hours at 
35-37°C The minimal bactericidal concentration was 
ascertained by using 2 c c of each of the above 24 
hours incubated dilution as inoculum for 15 c c of 
alkaline agar at 45^C well mixed and poured into 
plates These were subsequently incubated at 35-37®C 
for a period of 96 hours The figurel m the Table 
indicate the concentrations that maintain the steribty 
of the plates over that period 


TABLE 

Invilro VcTivny aoMnst V Chohiac 
1 igures indicate iiiilhgrains of the Coniponiid per t i 


Bactenostatic 


Ogawa 


07 08o 


08 10 

i 

Jfrom the Taoie it may be noticed that the com- 
pound (1) exerts an enhanced bactericidal activity 
This characteristic along with its ready solubility m 
alkaline pH points to the necessity of a thorough 
study of Its in vivo activity against V Cholerae 

N K S Rao 
U P Basu 

Bengal imiimnitv Research Institute 
Calcutta, 16-7-1948 

' Sadusk and Oswald Iiho ] trap Med 23 27S 1443 
‘ben and Basu Ini Mid (,a: 80 144, 1446 

’ Bhatnagar el al Nature tot 395, 1448 
‘ Basu, U P , vSciBSCB AND CuuuRt, 14, 36, 1448 
‘ Klotr, J M , Science, 98, 80, 1943 

• Davis and Wood, Ptoc Lxpt Biol Pied , SI 283 1942 
’Poth and Koss, } Lab Clin Mid 29, J8S, 1944 

* Sikdar and Basu, J hid (hem Soc 22 343, 1946 


6267” 

balplianil>I benzamide' 
derivative 

U) 

bulphacetaniuie dcri 
vative 

(H) 


Bactericidal 
Inaba Ogawa ' 


COCCIDEAN PESTS ON THE FRUIT TREES 
OF DARJEELING DISTRICT 

A SURVKY of the incidence of insect pests in fruits 
in the Darjeeling Distnct, earned out by the author m 
1946, reveals the frequent occurrence of a group of 
of pests of the Family Coccidac These evade the 
notices of the grower because of their minute and 
inconspicuous size and as in some cases they resemble 
in colour the pupanum with the bark of the host 
plant 

These insects suck up the juice of the food plant 
by their piercing and suctorial proboscis resulting in 
extreme cases m the ultimate death of twigs The 
tiny young larvae soon after hatching move about 
very slowly for about 30— SO hrs and then anchor 
themselves Somewhere on the host plant, preferably 
the 'succulent portion The males, if winged, emerge 
out with twp wings , these apparently appear lifeless 
and so are always overlooked as harmless dots 
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Prof Comstock said ‘there is no group of insect 
winch IS of greater interest to the horticulturists 
today than the Coccidae’ The presence of the notori- 
ous scale — Quadraspidiotus perntaosus, Comst, in 
Bengal on Plum [Prunus communts, h ) and on Peach 
(Prunu!, pernca, Benth et Hook ) fully justifies the 
above remark Besides Q perntctosus, Comst , there 
arc other coecidean pests causing menace to other 
fruit crops such as Orange {Citrus auranltum, 1, ), 
Apple {Pyrus malus, L, ), Guava {Psidtum guayava, 
L ), Mulberry {Morus sp), etc These are taking 
heavy toll of fruits every year ' 


sus, Comst , prefers Plum (Prunus communts, h ) to 
Peach (P persica, Benth et Hook ) and the former 
may be regarded as the primary food plant in Bengal 
Similarly, Guava (Psidtum sp ) may be regarded as 
the primary host for Hemtberlesta rapax, Comst 
Again, Citrus aurantium, t, (Washington naval) 
appear to be very susceptible to the attack of Lepido- 
saphes glovent, Pack , Lecantum hemisphaericum, 
Targ , L punclulijerum, Gr , and Pseudococcus 
longtspinus, Westwood, while the local varieties show 
definite resistance to these pests as evident from 120 
plants examined and found free from them 


H< nilbcrlcMa lapax 
Combt 

Htmibtrlesta lataniae. 


Lecantum hemisphaeri- 
cum. Targ 

Lecantum punctultfe 
rum, Or 

Pieudococcus longispi- 
ntt4, Westwood 

Aanidiclla autantn 
Maskell 

Lcpiaosapltei btcktt, 

Pulvinaria psidti 
Mask 

PSiudaulaiai.pt': penta- 
gona, Targ 


Name of the host Region of I Inteiibity of | lims 
plant , attack 1 mfestat.oii 


Kalimpoiig 
(3,200 U - 
(3,800 ft ) 


, Prunu\ communis, L 
& P persica, Benth 
et Hook 

f’yrtii cowiHunis L Si 
Psidtum guayava, L 

Pxtus malus, L 
Cttius auraniium, L 
(Wiishmgtoii raval) 


Twtg , Mild 

fW’gs & I Mild 

leaves , Medium 

Twig Mild 
Apical 
regions of | 

Severe 


Medium 

Medium 

Severe 


bound on a dying tree 


i ” i 

.. 

Pstdium guayava, L 

Twig 

I Medinni 

10 2 


Morus sp 

Twig 

I Severe 

10 1 4 


Rahaman and AnsarP have reported Q perntcto- 
sus, Comst from Punjab, Kashmir Valley, United 
Provinces, N W F Province and South Wazinstan 
Agency This species attacks a good number of 
deciduous fruit tree while Aontdiella aurantu. Mask , 
from Punjab and N W F Province causes harm to i 
number of plants but mainly of Citrus Family 

Ayyar has reported from South India the Lepido- 
saphes glovent, Packard, on Guava’ (Pstd»tti|t sp ), 
L beckti, New , on citrus fruits, Lecantum hemt- 
sphaertcum, Targ , on citrus plants, tea etc , and 
Pseudococcus longisptnus, Targ , on cocoanut leaves 
The present note deals with a list of Coccidean 
pests with the percentage of infestation on their host 
plant in Bengal, so as to find out the primary food 
plant as determined by these incidences and so that 
the relative preference to the host plant is shown by 
the pests The lesult is given in the table above 
It would appear from the table that Q Pernteto- 


Thanks are due to Dr V P Rao, Bangalore, for 
kindh confirming the identity of the pests 

N Dctt 

hiitomological Laboratory, 

Agriculture Department, W Bengal 
Chmsura, 19-7-1948 

' Rahaman, Rhan A and Ansan A K Ind lourn Aerie 
Sc . U, 818-830, 1941 

’ Avyar, T V R , Bull Agric Res Insl I'usa, 197, 1929 


IN SEARCH OF ANTIBIOTICS 

I 

Bosk* has recently pleaded for a systematic in- 
vestigation on Indian fungi for the exploration of 
antibiotics The development of such therapeutically 
useful substances as tyrothrian and pemciUtn has led 
to the present concept of antibiotics which,' of course, 
may now be defined- as a chemical compound derived 
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from or produced by bving organisms and capable of 
inhibiting the life processes of micro-organisms in 
small concentration 

In search for antibiotics surveys of enormous 
numbers of organisms, fungi, actinomycetcs, bacteria, 
lichens and even higher plants, have been made 
Bose* has himself mentioned that several hundreds 
of fungi have been tested m various countries to pro- 
duce antibacterial substances But seldom they show 
any promise whatever of being of use in medicine 
In the words of Florey* it may be said that the exami 
nation of the fungi has so far been in general dis 
appointing This does not mean that Indian flora 
should not be explored, but a co-ordmated team 
work amongst mycologists, biochemists, chemists, 
bacteriologists and pharmacologists would be more 
necessary before any antibiotic can be made available, 
for clinical trials Without showing any inferiontv 
complex w e may direct our attention towards a studv 
also on the aerobic spore-forming organisms and on 
various lichens as much interest is now being dis 
played in them as a possible source of antibiotic 
against acid-fast organisms 

Marshak’s'* interesting investigations on the lichen 
Ramahna reticulata and studies on diploicin isolated 
from the lichen Budla canescens by Barry* point to a 
systematic investigation on lichen acids for possible 
isolation of an antibiotic against gram-negativt 
bacteria Tins may ultimately remove the scourges 
of tvphoid, tuberculosis or even diphtheria 

U P Basu 

Bengal Immunity Research Institute, 

Calcutta, 19-7-1948 

‘ Bose, S R , SCIKNCB AND CmtUR*, 14 38, 1948 
•Florey. H, J Amer Med Aisoc 135 1047, 1947 
• Marshak, A et al Science 106 394, 1947 
‘Barry, V C, hatwe, 158. 131, 863, 1946 


n 

Regarding the remarks of Dr U P Basu in 
the above note that fungi show seldom any promise 
whatever of being of use in medicine and that 
examination of fungi, according tp Florey, has so far 
m general been disappointing, I think the following 
remarks of W J Robbins et al,^ who have worked 
on a number of higher fungi from antibiotic stand- 
point, may be quoted with appropriateness — "It 
seems clear that many of the Basidiomycetes produce 
substances which, at considerable dilution, inhibit the 
growth of some kinds of bacteria 'We have no 
evidence go fgr for the production of any substance 


as active as penicillin On the other hand, we have 
investigated only about 300 of the 30,000 species in 
this group, and one of the 29,700 which remain (to 
be investigated), mav produce a substance with the 
activity of penicillin ” 


Botanical Laboratory, 

R G Kar Medical College, 

Calcutta, 19-8-1948 

‘ Robbins, W J , KnvanaRh, F , and Unrvev, A , Cjnfer- 
ence on Anttbioties, Fart I Mnrobtoiogical Ann New 
Yorl Acad Sc 48 72, 1940 


SODA CELLULOSE FROM JUTE FIBRE 

hiRKAR and Saha* first observed that the struc- 
ture of the hydrated cellulose obtained from raw jute 
fibre is diffeieqt from that of hydrated cellulose from 
ramie This difference was attributed to the pre- 
sence of higher percentage of lignin in mte fibre 
These observations have been confirmed recenllv by 
Sen and Woods'*, who have found that the spacings 
of the (101) planes m hydrated cellulose from jute 
fibre containing different quantities of lignin vary 
from 7 4 A® to 8 3 A® 

It was, however, not known whctlier the struc- 
ture of soda cellulose prepared from raw jute fibre 
IS the same as that obtained from ramie This ques- 
tion has therefore been investigated and the results 
obtained are given in table I The soda cellulose 
from raw jute fi)^re was obtained by treating raw 
jute fibre with NaOH solutions of concentration up 
to 45 per cent and washing the product with absolute 
alcohol to make it free fiora adhering caustic soda 


TALBB I 



hkl 


I S]»acings m A" Spacings tn A* 
(Present (Hess and 
author) Trogus)* 


r 


12 66 
46 
43 


It can be seen from table I that the spacings of 
(101) and (002) planes are nearly the same m two 
cases, but the spacings of (101) plane in case of soda 
cellulose from jute fibre is much less than that m 
soda cellulose from ramie 

The spacings given in the last column of table I 
are those obtained by calculating from the patterns 
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due to soda cellulose I reproduced by Hess and 
Trogus ' They further observed that when NaOH 
solutions of strength higher than 21 per cent are 
used in the trcatnitut of ranue fibre, soda cellulose 
II, having a structure entirely difierent from that 
of soda cellulose I, is produced In the case of raw 
julc fibre, however, it has been observed in the pre- 
sent investigation that solutions of NaOH of strength 
varying from 15 per cent up to 45 per cent reacting 
on raw jutc fibre produce soda cellulose of the same 
structure and soda cellulose II is never produced 
in these reactions The detailed results obtained in 
the present investigation will be published elsewhere 
very shortly 

Thanks ire due to Prof M N Saha, and Prof 
S C vSirkar for eiitouragernent and keen interest in 
the work T^hanks are also due to Indian Central 
Jute Committee for financial hclj) 

N N Saha 

Palil Laboratory of Physics, 

University College of Science and Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta, 5 8-1948 

‘Sirkar and Saha, Salute, 157, 839 1948, Proc Nat Insl 
Sc India, 13 1 1947 

•Sen and Woods, Nature, m 708, 1948 
• Hess and Trogus, ? Phy^ik Chein (D), // 381, 1930 


SOFT X RAY K EMISSION AND ABSORPTION SPECTRA 
OF SODIUM HALIDES AND THEIR ULTRA VIOLET 
ABSORPTION BANDS 

K VALKNCU Hand tnnssion spectra of Na in NaF, 
NaCl, NaBr, Nal, corresponding to the transition of 
3 S,P electrons surrounding halogen ion, to the vacant 


K level of the Na atom The two peaks on the short 
wavelength side are due to 3p, and 3p, structures in 
3p band of the particular halide The energy differ- 
ence between 3pi and 3pa structures of Cl spectra in 
NdCl agree well with the energy difference in the 
structure of Na spectra in NaCl’ 

K-absorption edges of Na in Na-halides have been 
taken by Kenneth C Rule* of Upsala from which 
the K emission structures of the corresponding halides 
are subtracted, all expressed in electron volts The 
difference is found to be in agreement w’lth the values 
of the ultra-violet absorption edges of the correspond- 
ing halides taken by Hilsch and Pohl ’ 

In the case of NaCl, the same values of ultra- 
violet absorption edges have been obtained by sub- 
tracting K valence band structure of Cl m NaCl from 
the K absorption edge of the particular chloride, all 
111 e v The 3vS band of NaCl is reflected in the metal 
ion spectra, and is not to be found iii the Cl spectra 
of NaCl, which m the latter case is forbidden by the 
selection principle The agreement obtained tn the 
case of NaCl by working m Na and in Cl region 
permit us to give a sehematic representation of the 
valence electron energy diagram m NaCl vSuch 
agreement has also been found m the ease of KCl 
Detail is soon going to be published in the Indian 
Journal of Phyiics 
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K level of the Na atom have been taken with a bent 
Gypsum crystal in a vacuum spectrograph The band 
widths gradually increase from Fluoride to Iodide 
The bands having three structures or more have been 
attributed to the structure of valence electrons asso- 
ciated with the halogen ion of the particular hahde 
The peak having the longest wavelength is attributed 
to transition of 3$ electrons surrounding the 
halofi^n ion of the particular hahde into the vacant 


Thanks arc due to Prof S N Bose for his kind 
interest in the work and for the facilities given to 
me m his laboratory 

K Das Gupta 

Khaira Laboratory of Physics, 

University College of Science and Technologv, 
Calcutta, 24-7-1948 

' K Das Gmta, Ind lour Ptiys , H, 1947 

* Keaaetb C Rule, Phys Rtv , ttS, 1944 

• BSlsdi and Pohl, reits f Physlk.„ 812. 1930 
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PROBLEM OF RADIO INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


^y^ITHIN the past few decades, radio has grown 
into a subject of tremendous national impor- 
tance due to its wide applications in such vital 
services as public entertainments, communication, 
propaganda and above all defence In consequence 
the radio-electric industry now plays an important 
role m the economy of all the advanced countries 
of the world The great potentialities of radio in 
defence services was recognised during the first 
World War and it is no wonder that after the war, 
England, the USA and other industrialised coun- 
tries endeavoured hard for the retention of techmcal 
supremacy in radio-electric industry As a result, 
industrial concerns like the Marconi’s m England, 
the RCA in the USA and the Phillips’ in 
Holland grew up to gigantic dimensions from modest 
begmnmgs Extensive and ifitensive programme of 
research on radio was also undertaken by the leading 
Universities of these countries and new results of 
fundamental and technological importance were 
obtained out of these efforts The results were 
utilised during the second World War for the deve- 
lopment of Radar and other devices for defence The 
story of the prominent role that the Radar played not 
only in the defence of England against the deter- 
mined German air attacks but also in carrying the 
aerial warfare within the heart of the German main- 
land with decisive consequence, is now well known 
(See SciKNCB and CtTi,TtjRK,/r, 343 i ^946) It 
been said that the invention of radar is as important 
an event in warfare as the mvention of gun-powder 
and the internal combustion engine 

Supply of radio electrical goods manufactured 
indigenously have therefore become essential for the 
es^tence of all the mdependent and modern nations 
of the world It is needless to point out the grave 
danger assoaated with the absolute dependence on 
foreign supplies for such a vital instrument of peace 
and war , jiet, the unpleasant fact remains that India 


has so far no radio industry m the strictest sense of 
the term There might be attempts on the part of 
a few firms to assemble imported components and 
to make radio sets of their own There might even 
be cases of a few enterprising persons trying to manu- 
facture a few components here and there But these 
cases can at best be called amateurish attempts m 
the sense that there has been no standardisation of 
these products and that their method of production 
IS not quick and economic enough to withstand the 
onslaught of competition with finer foreign goods 
Independent India can ill-afford to allow this deplor- 
able state of affairs to continue The question of 
establishment of a well organised and full fledged 
radio-electric industry is now in the fore-front and 
we are glad to understand that plans are being 
matured in this direction by the Ministry of Indus- 
tnes and Supply of the Government of India We 
take the opportunity of discussing some aspects of 
radio industry and make a few suggestions regard- 
ing Its establishment m India 

FiNANCiAt Position 

Interested quarters often contend that radio 
industry m India cannot be a financially sound pro- 
position at this stage A survey of the present re- 
quirements of radio-electrical goods m this country, 
however, would easily convince one of the futility 
of such contention The future industry will have 
to supply the requirements of both the State services 
and also of the public consumers Under State 
services, are includ^ the three arms of Defence, the 
All India Radio, Posts and Telegraphs, Meteorology, 
Railways, Government Overseas Communication 
Services and Provincial and Central Police Unfor- 
tunately, we are not in possession of the exact figures 
of requirementa of these vanous Departments But 
m consideration of the fact that almost all of these 
departments will, sooner or later, be expanded on a 
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scale commensurate with the new political status of 
the country, we can safely assume that the total re- 
quirements for the State services will exceed several 
crores of rupees per annum The extent of require- 
ments of public consumers can roughly be estimated 
from the fact that during the period from 1st of April 
1946 to 31st of January 1947 the total worth of radio 
electrical goods imported was more than 1 5 crores 
of rupees There has been steep rise in the number 
of receiving sets purchased from abroad During the 
last 10 years the number of licenses for receiving sets 
have increased by about 200 per cent and it is ex- 
pected that this trend towards increase will continue 
iiidefimtely as the economic level of the country goes 
up The needs of the country are thus expected to 
be about 5 to 6 crores at the present moment, which 
will go up in geometric progression till it reaches the 
dimensions it has in the USA Unless we take 
steps to make radio goods in our own country we 
shall have to spend several crores of rupees per annum 
for purchasing foreign goods — undoubtedly a heavy 
toll on India’s balance of trade and a great handicap 
to the growth and maintenance of some essential State 
services in cases of emergency On the other hand, 
with the possibility of a sale of a few crores worth 
of goods every year a start can be given to a radio- 
electrical industry without any fear of decay, due t</ 
lack of market for its products 

How TO Start Factoriks 

There are, however, several difficulties in the 
way of establishing the radio-electnc industry and 
the matter demands serious consideration and cautious 
handling The chief among these is firstly the diffi- 
culty of obtaining some essential raw materials, for 
example, stalloy sheets for transformers and chokes, 
permanent magnets for loudspeakers and telephones, 
etc , kraft paper for condensers, pure aluminium foil 
for electrolytic condensers, not to speak of such 
common goods as copper and aluminium w’lrcs of all 
grades Any plan for a future radio industry in this 
country will have to take into account this important 
factor and plans should also be afoot simultaneously 
for starting the production of these raw materials 
For some of these materials, facilities for manufacture 
already exist m some allied factories of the country 
But for those materials for which there does not exist 
any facility, we would suggest that the Government 
of India should take steps to establish factories of 
their own as a part of the bigger project of radio- 
electric mdustry 

The second great difficulty confronting the pro- 
posed industry is the lack of technical personnel 
There may be isolated cases of a few Indians who 
have spedahsed m some selected techniques of manu- 
facture of radio electrical goods , but it will be im- 


possible to find a team of Indian technicians capable 
of setting up and running a manufacturing establish- 
ment It is no use dreaming that we can get our men 
trained from abroad We cannot expect that a 
foreign firm will undertake to tram Indians with the 
prospect of liquidation of their own market in India 
The alternative of appomting foreign experts with 
fat salaries also offers, in this case as m others, no 
practical solution, because, as experience has shown, 
such foreign experts for reason of continuance 
of their own services, and for safeguarding the in- 
terests of their own countries, do not prove very 
helpful in training Indian technicians The only 
practical solution of this baffling problem is for the 
Government of India to seek help of foreign firms 
of established reputation on the basis of certain 
specific business terms, which we do not want to 
suggest at this stage specifically We wish to invite 
the attention of the Government of India to the 
parallel case of Soviet Russia In the post-revolution 
days, Russia was in the same position as we are today 
in regard to radio-electric mdustry She had no 
radio-electric industry worth the name, but had 
urgent need for the same for security of her new- 
born State Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment of USSR approached the RCA. for co- 
operation in starting a full-fledged radio factory m 
their country An agreement was reached under 
which the RCA had to supply the machineries, 
tram Russian technicians and supply design and 
technical data for the manufacturing processes, in re- 
turn of a suitable royalty The factory was not to 
be just an assembly plant but was to include manu- 
facturing plants for all the essential components in- 
cluding the valves It is interesting to note that the 
RCA do not manufacture components like the 
variable condensers and the resistors But for im- 
plementing their contract with the USSR they 
made arrangements with other firms to supply the 
necessary machinery and to tram Russian technicians 
in the manufacture of these components The pro- 
cedure enabled Russia to develop her radio industry 
smoothly and quickly so that they proved quite a 
match for their German adversaries m this matter 
when World War II came Of other countries, we 
understand that Argentina also adopted a policy 
similar to that of Russia to start her own radio in- 
dustry The Government of India would be well 
advised to adopt a similar Ime of acbon m this matter 
The aim of this contract will naturally be to make 
Bidia self-sufficient in respect of radio-electnc goods 
of all descnptions In realismg this aim it may be 
necessary to establish more than one factory each 
devoted to the manufacture of a particular set of 
equipment and components , for instance, there may 
be a factory for the manufacture of valves, another 
for the manufacture of resotore and condensers, still 
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another for the manufacture of transmitter&, and bo 
on It may also be found necessary to permit pri- 
vately owned factories for the manufacture of some 
of the less important items While this question and 
the details of the organisational structure will have 
to be worked out in the light of the practical con- 
veniences and the advice tendered by the foreign 
firms, with whom the Government associates certain 
broad pnnciples, on which the plan should be based 
can be suggested at this place 

A Brain Cuntrb ior Facioriks 

A little study of the history of developnietit of 
radio-electric industry would show that throughout 
its years of infancy and adolescence the industry has 
been continually and profoundly influenced by the 
results of research To realise this one has only to 
remember that almost every significant development 
in radio like the tlicnmomc valve, radar and micro- 
wave generator, have sprung from the results of 
fundamental investigations earned out in University 
Laboratories Speedy utilisation of the facts emerg- 
ing out of fundamental investigations had been effect- 
ed by well-organised Design and Development re- 
search earned out in industrial firms It may also 
be noted that in spite of its rapid growth during 
the past 50 years, radio is, even now, a growing sub- 
ject and new facts and techniques are being con- 
stantly evolved making the older methods partly or 
wholly obsolete In view of these facts every big 
radio ind^tnql organisation of the world includes, 
apart from the usual production factory, fully 
equipped laboratories for design and developmental 


research The truth of this assertion can be under- 
stood from the fact that research laboratories of the 
Bell Telephones (USA) alone employs as many as 
69 chemists, 147 physicists, 22 metallurgists, 2137 
engineers, 525 technical assistants, 620 draftsmen, 
949 laboratory and developmental mechanics and 
3301 additional personnel .Yet, these lobaratories 
ire regarded secondary in importance to the Univer- 
sity Laboratories of the country as source of funda- 
mental discoveries The soil which does not provide 
a continuous supply of such discoveries and the means 
of quick harnessing of the same should be regarded 
as barren so far as radio-eleclric industry is con- 
cerned and no amount of artificial means can pro- 
tect the mdustry from the inevitable decay In 
planning the mdustry, therefore, steps should be 
taken to provide means for the subsistence, growth 
and constant revitalization of the industry by results 
of fundamental research 

Let us see how this can be effectively done and 
start with fundamental research For encouragement 
of fundamental research it is suggested that the 
Government should take steps to sponsor extensive 
programmes of research in the Universities and otlier 
National Laboratories We propose to discuss this 
important question m detail m some future issue 

Design and Developmental researches for this, 
tt ts suggested that the Government should as gn 
essential part of its scheme for radio-industry esla- 
bluh a Central Design and Development Organisatton 
•which would serve as the bratn centre and parent body 
of all production factories This organisation will be a 
sort of connecting hnk between the different pro 
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Research 

Centre National d’btuile des Tele 
communication (National Centre 
of Telecoaimamcation Education) 
24 Rue Bertrand, Pans 
baboratoire de Radioelectricite 
(Radioelectncity Laboratory) 
Bureau National d 'Etude de Recher- 
dhe Aeronantique (Radio Dlvlaion) 
(National Bureau of Aeronautical 
Research Radio Division) 

Under CSF 
In the Universities 


Development 

Comp^gnie hraiicaise de 
Telegraphic sons fil 
(French Wireless Tele- 
graphy Company) (C S 
F ) 79, Boulevard Haus 
mann, Pans 
1200 workers 
Capital — 10* francs 


I 


Prodnccion 

(1) La Societe Francaise Rad^o-Ele^^rlqne— b F R 
(French Radio Blectnc Society) 

(2) La Societe Independante de T S F — S I F 
(Independent Society of Wireless) 

(3) La Steatite Industrielle — S I (The Industrial 
Steatite Co ) 

(4) La Societe des Traitements Electrolytiques and 
hlectrothermiques et le Revetment Electro- 
technique— S T E I (Society for electrolytic 
and electrothermic treatments and electrotechni- 
cal reconditioning) 

(5) La Compagnie Radio Cmema— C R C (Radio 
Cinema Company) 

(6) La Compagme Indnstnelle des Metanx Electro- 
nique (Isdnstnal Company ci Electronic metals) 
La Society des Alliages Bures — S A O (Society 
of Hard Alloys) 

(7) Le Societe Anxiliere poor la fabrication des 
prodnits electroniques— S A F P E (Aumliary 
Society for manufacture of electromc pmducts) 

(8) La Compagnie Radio France— R F {The Radio 
France Company) 

(9) La Coinagiue Radio Maritime— C R M (Marine 
Radio Co) 

(10) La Compagnie Radio Orient- -R O (Oriental 
Radio Co ) 
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duction factories, whether State-owned or State- 
sponsored, and will represent the Government at the 
Dnectorate of all these factories Such an organisa- 
tion not only ensures co-ordination of work but also 
a substantial saving in financial and technical enter- 
prise The central organisation itself should be 
managed by a Board consisting of representatives of 
the various State-services like the Defence, All India 
Radio, Civil Aviation, etc and a fan proportion of 
University men who have made substantial contribu- 
tions to the science of radio-, and of industries which 
have direct bearing on radio Such model has been 
in operation in France and has been found to work 
well In France, Compagnie Francaise de Tele- 
phie Sans Fil (C S F ) controls almost the entire 
radio mdustry of the country The C S F by itself 
IS a central design and development establishment 
which carries out work up to the manufacture of 
prototypes The production business is carried out 
by a chain of its subsidiary factories which number 


about 10 The C S F financially partiapates m the 
activities of these factones The chart in the pre- 
vious page shows the organisation of the radio- 
electnc industry in France 

The closest possible co-operation should be 
maintamed between the University laboratories and the 
radio industry To this end the Central Radio 
Establishment might include a Liaison Branch, whose 
duty will be to mam tain- collaboration with the Uni- 
versities, the Department of Saentific Research and 
the Ministry of Education Unless industry goes 
hand in hand with science like this, cross fertilising 
each other in turns, it is bound to collapse under 
advancmg tide of new developments from other 
countries 

It IS hoped that attention of the Government 
authorities would be drawn to these suggestions 
while formulating the detailed plan for radio indus- 
try in India 


ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY 

H RAKSHIT, 

nspAKnomt or applud physics, CAicom umySKSiiv 


i^F the various contributions of Physics to modern 

industry those pertaming to Electromcs rank 
amongst the highests Broadly speaking, electronics 
is the science of the control of the emission of 
electrons and of electronic currents Electric power 
devices are not generally mcluded within the domain 
of Electronics though they may carry or control 
electric currents Such devices are concerned with 
immensely large numbers of electrons moving at very 
low velocities, not exceedmg a few centimetres per 
second Electromc devices on the other hand deal 
with smaller numbers of electrons movmg at very 
high speeds, thousands of kilometres per second, 
giving currents of the same order Electromcs may 
therefore be regarded as that branch of physics which 
deals with the emission and the control of high speed 
electrons passing through vacuum or gas 

Electronics was for a long time confined in the 
field of communication and entertaintnent During 
recent years, however, its use has extended far beyond 
these limits One of the reasons why the apphea- 
tion of electromc devices in Industry has been com- 
paratively slow IS that the mechamed engineer has 
not been aware of the available and potential electronic 
devices which could solve many of his caroblems 
Further, electron tubes of the required types were not 


properly developed, nor were available in quantity 
It is the impact of war that has been responsible for 
the rapid development and perfection of many non- 
radio electronic devices ' The result has-been so en- 
couraging as to usher m the age of in^ustnal elec- 
tromcs In spite of its extensive applications to 
industrial problems the word Electronics is qmte 
often misunderstood by the average engineer to whom 
electronics signifies the radio and alhed fields alone 
The object of the present article is to give the reader 
an idea of the growing apphcations of electromc 
devices to mdustry 

ApPUCATIONS to iNDUSTRY^—CtASSIFIED 

The industrial apphcations that have so far been 
successful may be broadly classified under eight 
heads Regulation, Control, Heating, Power Con- 
version, Safety devices. Production testing uses, 
Molecular vibration uses and Measurements and 
Analyses The classification is by no means ngid but 
It fairly well represents the variety of present apph- 
cations Brief accounts of some of the typical apph- 
cations under each head are given below 

Control and Regulation 

The Control and Regulation equipments ctmaist 
of three essential stages . (») a detecting device tiiat 
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converts the change m the physical quantity to be 
controlled into an electrical impulse, (it) a suitable 
vacuum tube amplifier to increase the strength of this 
impulse and (tn) the device which actually performs 
the controlling or regulating operation in the desired 
manner under the influence of these amplified pulses 
The change m the physical quantity may be one of 
electric voltage, current or resistance, change in 
temperature, pressure, colour, change in speed, 
humidity, turbidity, rate of flow, thickness of coat- 
ing and a large variety of such other effects The 
detecting device depends upon the nature of the 
physical change to be controlled The actuating 
device may conveniently be either an electrical or 
electro-mechanical system which operates either 
purely electrically or by means of an electromagnet 
or electric motor Automatic door-openers, burglar 
alarms, etc , are some of the simplest well known 
applications A few other illustrations may be of 
interest 

Electronic devices are now used to regulate the 
output voltage of dynamos which are subjected to 
wide speed variations A typical arrangement, shown 
in Fig 1, IS to supply the field current of the dynamo 



Fio 1 Voltage control for dynamo With 
increase of dynamo voltage, grid of control 
tube becomes more negative , this reduces 
the field current and hence tends to stabilise 
the dynamo voltage 

Ihroygh a vacuum tube m such a way that when 
the speed of the dynamo increases, the negative bias 
on the grid of the tube increases This reduces the 
field current and tends to mamtain the output voltage 
constant 

Control of motor speed under varying load is 
an urgent necessity m many industries Accurate 
turning of metal parts on the lathe where the depth 
of cut and hence the load on motor varies demands 
constancy of the speed of turning In the textile m- 
dustry, vanatioqs of lomn driving spiwd results in 
bad quality of cloth In paper lodQstry agauv> 
accurate control of machine speed is essential for 
naiformity of ^he finished product Even a small 
variatton in qieed due to fljqctnation in load qr supply 
VQltage may seriously affect the quality of the paper 


For large installations D C motors are generally used 
in such cases because they are easier to control 
Electronic motor speed control equipments have now 
been developed which can maintain the speed of even 
the largest motors at any specified value The 
Westmghouse Mot-O-trol and the General Electric 
Thymotrol are typical of such devices The Mot-O- 
trol is designed to operate on the field of an exciter 
which in turn supplies the control field of a generator 
in a generator-motor combination Fig 2 shows < 



Fig 2 Speed control for D C motor Increase in 
motor speed develops higher voltage m tachometer 
This rednees exciter field and generator voltage and 
hence motor held, thus tending to maintain constant 
speed 

schematic arrangement of the complete system 
Ad c tachometer, driven by the mam motor develops 
a voltage dep|nding on the speed This is utiliz^ 
to control the grid of valve supplying the exciter 
field In actual practice phase-sbiftmg devices are 
incorporated to prevent hunting of the motor Further 
the exciter field is actually energized by a three- 
phase half-wave reebfier utilizing three thyratrons 
whose grids are controlled by the tachometer voltage 
The General Electric Thymotrol has also been 
developed for the same purpose and is a more flexible 
and elaborate equipment 

Temperature regulation is important m many in- 
dustrial operations In resistance heater type fur- 
naces rough control can of course be obtamed by non- 
electric devices such as bi-metalbc strips but very 
close regulation withm a few thousandths of a degree 
IS attainable only by electronic devices The detect- 
ing device is usually a resistance thermometer used 
as one arm of an A C bridge which is balanced at 
the specified operating temperature In casp of tem- 
perature shift the bridge is out of balance and the 
unbalance voltage, after suitable amplification, is 
applied to gnds of thyratrons The plate current of 
the thyratrons is utilaed to saturate the core of a 
saturable reactor through which the A C heating 
cuiVent of the furnace flows Very close regulation 
la easily obtained in tbts way 

addition to current strength the tuning or 
doraiiiotL qf flow is also easily controlled by electronic 
la Tesistance-welding metals hke alumtnitun 
and fioasneslum which have a sharp fusion ix»nt, in- 
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accuracy of timmg of welding may melt either too 
much or 'too little of the metal resulting m bad 
quality Electronic equipments with synchronons 
Ignition timing system have been develop^ to facih- ' 
tate such work For fabricating assemblies made of 
aluminium electronic devices are now used which pass 
accurately controlled welding current many times a 
second When the assembly is moved past the 
welder, the result is equivalent to “sewing” Control 
of time interval is a very important feature in many 
industrial processes and for short intervals electronic 
devices are ideal Electronic equipments involvmg 
time-dealy circuits have also been developed to con- 
trol processes where a number of operations are to be 
carried out in a desired sequence A novel method 
of electronic control has been used in an American 
hydro-electric substation In an electric power 
generating station where the demand varies through- 
out the day it is certainly desirable to generate the 
power m accordance with the demand A graph has 
been drawn to represent the variation of average 
demand throughout the twentyfour hours A photo- 
cell follows this preset graph and controls machinery 
which releases the requisite amount of water power 
for generating the desired electricity 

It IS well known that the moisture content m the 
warp determines the strength and i^ality of the 
threads and hence the quality of textile fabrics 
Moisture content depends upon such factors as air 
temperature and humidity of operation room, speed 
of the warps over the drying cylinders, etc Each of 
these factors can of course be controlled individually 
by non-electronic means but since they are inter- 
dependent their co-ordination is essential, though 
very difficult Recently electronic controls have been 
developed with good results 

Various other electronic equipments have been 
devised for control and regulation work These have 
the general advantage of speed and sensitivity of 
operation Further electronic devices are most con- 
venient for remote control These function without 
movmg parts and friction and wear being thus ehmi- 
nated, they operate unattended and have longer life 

Heating 

One of the most important applications of elec- 
tronics m industry is for generating high frequency 
power for heating The importance of electronic 
heating will be realised from the fact that today elec- 
tronic power Used for heating is many times that 
used for broadcasting and communication The 
d^and of electronic generators has been so great 
that cotmoercial equipments of a large variety of 
stees from a lew kilowatts to 250 kilowatts are now- 
a-days avmlaUe There are two distmct methods of 
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high frequency heating —Induction and Dielectric 
heatmg 

Induction heatmg is suitable for metallic and 
conducting materials A wide range of frequencies 's 
used depending upon the material to be heated and 
also upon the nature of the job For deep heat 
penetration, resulting m melting, frequencies between 
I and 10 kc/s are generally used , these frequencies 
are often generated by rotary generators For surface 
heating of metals, case hardening and similar work, 
frequencies between 100 and 500 kc/s are useful, 
whereas for surface heating of metal strips, wires, 
etc , higher frequencies up to one or more megacycles 
per second are used Induction heating was success- 
fully applied to the tin-platmg industry during the 
War when the supply of tin became meagre With 
ordinary plating if the tm coating be made very thin, 
the deposit is uneven and results in high porosity of 
the coated surface The latest technique is to pass 
the electroplated sheet, as shown in Fig 3, through 
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a coil of rectangular form wound as close to the sheet 
as possible In a typical installation 30 inch sheets 
have thus been finished at the rate of 1200 feet per 
minute, the frequency used being 200 kc/s 

Dielectric heating suitable for non-metals is used 
for drying wood, yarns, ropes, foods and many other 
substances Plastics and rubber are cured, plastics 
preheated for moulding and wood and plastics 
bonded together by this method Electronic preheat- 
ing saves tune m all the three steps of the moulding 
cycle— press closing, coring and removing the final 
pffodticts Rejects are also greatly reduced In a 
typical test for thick moulds the curing time was only 
5 minutes with electronic preheating whereas with tiie 
oM moulding method it required more than two bovfira 
of ctffmg This is because electronic preheating 
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keeps the moulding matenal at a uniformly high 
temperature when mouldmg begins and hence only 
a short time is needed for the mould heat to produce 
an excellent cure Plywood manufacturers have 
normally to keep the boards und^ pressure for days 
till the glue IS dried up Dielectric heating, as 
depicted in Fig 4, has now reduced the time to 
minutes 



Fig 4 High-frequcnry heating: in plywood 
manufacture Tlie glue is dried up in a few 
minutes 


Dielectric heating is also widely used for sten 
lisation, cooking of food, agricultural products, 
tobacco, etc , and for pasteurising milk Many 
pharmaceutical products like penicillin and anti- 
toxins lose their desirable properties if the material is 
m liquid solution for a long time These solutions, 
are, however, generally susceptible to heat and are 
therefore dried under high vacuum by sublimation 
Much quicker drying has recently been effected by 
dielectric heating even under moderate vacuum 

Dielectric heating has also proved advantageous 
in the glass industry Its special advantage is that 
the entire volume of the substance is uniformly 
heated Surface boiling is therefore avoided and 
hence loss of volatile constituents Since these factors 
limit the heating speed and the size and thickness of 
the parts to be heated, the advantage of clettronn- 
heating is obvious Moreover the heating time can 
be accurately controlled and the application of heat 
localised Thus electronic heating reduces processing 
time and the maintenance costs and also requues less 
floor space The frequency used for glass generally 
hes between 20 and 30 Mc/s 

Power Conversion 

Conversion of A C power into D C has been 
greatly facilitated by electronic devices The igni- 
tron rectifier is a very efiScient device and can deliver 
power contiguously though unattended, because it 
has no major moving parts These are now exten- 
sively used m modern aluminium and magnesium 
production plants The special advafitage of the 
igmtron over the ordinary mercury arc rectifier is 
that the arc m the igmtron is started electrically It 
is therefore not necessary to maintain the vapour 
witbm the titbe conbhuously ionised as m the mercury 


arc type It was due to the development of such 
rectifiers that the USA could produce the alumi- 
nium needed for the manufacture of huge quantities 
of aeroplanes during the War The igmtron is also 
largely used as shown m Fig 5, for controlling the 



flow of the powerful currents, sometimes about 10,000 
or even a few 100,000 amperes, used in resistance 
welding Noisy mechanical contactors or switches 
which were previously used for this purpose, arc not 
only bulky but have short life The igmtron has 
solved all these difficulties 

A special application of ek*ctronich in the Elec- 
tric Power mdustrv is m D C transmission This 
consists m transforming the generated A C to trans- 
mission voltage, rectification to high voltage D C , 
inversion from DC to A C at the receiving end and 
finally transformation back to low voltage A C for 
consumers One of the main advantages claimed fo- 
D C transmission is that the line insulators having 
to withstand the crest voltage m A C , the same line 
can transmit at least 40% more power at D C The 
system of course requires more eqmimicnt and is 
therefore economical for long distance transmission 
of large power It has been estimated that this 
method is suitable for distances greater than 300 miles 
and power greater than 300,000 kw 

Safety Devices 

Electronic safety devices are available for pro- 
tection of goods, property and life, for giving warning 
of improper operation of equipments and many other 
purposes Burglar and fire alarms, are tlie simplest 
examples In a punch press or other hazardous 
machines, if the operator presses a lever before taking 
out his hand from under the punch, his hand will 
^haps be smashed instantly Photoelectromc 
dences have been developed which keep the machines 
locked till the hand is removed In modern gas-fired 
mdiatnal ovens an electronic safety device, consist- 
ing of a thetmocouple, influenced by the pilot flame 
•lonei shuts off the fud supply and gives an alarm 
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signal when the pilot light fails due to failure of 
power, fuel or air supply Similarly safety devices 
are available to give warning of incomplete combus- 
tion in a Diesel engine, the indicator being the 
exhaust smoke density 

In many industrial plants the pollution of air with 
dust and metal particles is a serious menace to the 
workers’ health and to the machinery involved 
Mechanical filters are only partially effective The 
latest electronic device, called the precipitron, is 
capable of removing^ 90% of these particles The 
polluted air is first passed through an ionising space 
consisting of fine tungsten wires placed between 
parallel tubes A rectifier giving about 13 k v DC 
is connected between the tubes and the ionising wires, 
the latter being positive The dust particles passing 
through the ioniser become positively charged and 
then pass through a precipitator consisting of a row 
of metal plates charged alternately positive and 
negative to about 6 k v'' supplied by another recti- 
fier The charged particles are then deposited on the 
negative plates Electronic air cleaning is now being 
used for blood plasma evaporators, for removing toMC 
welding fumes from industrial locations and clearing 
dangerous oil mists from rooms where high speed 
machine tools are operated The use of precipitron 
during the war greatly reduced such machine troubles 
and also enabled recovery of much oil 

Minute traces of mercury vapour in the atmos- 
phere of metal mining, smelting and some chemical 
plants are a serious menace to the health of workers 
Accurate electronic equipments have lately been deve- 
loped to detect and instantly signal the presence of 
such poisonous gases Air is drawn through a cham- 
ber containing a photocell and an ultraviolet lamp 
The presence of mercury vapour scatters the light 
falling on the photocell and thereby decreases its 
current which is indicated by a bridge type detector 

Production Test Uses 

Electronics has provided various devices to the 
industries for production testing such as counting, 
sorting, weighing, etc A simple counting device 
incorporates a photocell operating a thyratron A 
relay in the plate circuit of the thyratron, m turn, 
operates a mechanical counter Electronic counters 
are being increasingly used for counting packages 
of cereal, pieces of metal, cars entering or leaving a 
garage, and so on 

The colour consciousness of the photocell has 
been utilised to perform various acts of sorting and 
grading and maintaining uniformity of finished pro- 
ducts In roasting coffee beans, for example, a beam 
of light falls on the beans through a window in the 
roaster and the reflected light is compared with that 


from a standard sample by means of photo cells This 
method is also used in manufacturing inks, dyes, 
syrups, etc 

In cement mdustry again, the raw materials are 
burnt in large rotary kilns 'Hie kiln drive is to-day 
automatically controlled by a photoelectric device 
and temperature mamtamed at the desired preset 
value This has resulted in a better and more 
uniform cement at a lower cost 

In canning industry the detection of pm holes in 
metal sheets is an essential job The common 
practice had been visual inspection of any light pene- 
trating through the sheets while passing on the con- 
veyor, a strong source of light bmng kept under the 
sheets The process was tedious and, for accurate 
check, the speed of the conveyor could not be made 
greater that 50 ft per minute Electronic pm hole 
detectors utilising phototubes have increased the 
speed to as high as 1000 ft per minute 

Electronic devices are also available for detecting 
cracks m metal wire, tubing and bars at mass pro- 
duction speed A block diagram of a typical arrange- 
ment IS shown in Fig 6 The material is passed 
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Fig 6 Block diagram of electronic crack 
detector A crack changes the beat fre- 
quency produced by the mixer and there- 
by causes a large variation m rectified 
voltage This operates the indicator 

through the field of inductance of one of a pair of 
oscillators m the tester and a beat frequency is pro- 
duced The beat frequency voltage is rectified to 
operate a meter, a neon flasher and a relay A crack 
changes the beat frequency causing a large variation 
of rectified voltage This causes the meter to flick, 
the neon to flash and the relay to close The relay 
operates a small compressed air paint sprayer which 
automatically identifies the faulty material 

Various inspection works in the metal mdustry 
are now being done with X-rays These provide very 
effective tools for non-destructive testing of such 
defects as blow holes, inclusion bubbles, cracks, 
shrinkages, etc The pre-war industrial X-ray equip- 
ments were bulky and less powerful The War saw 
the development of compact and more powerful 
equipments with which steel plates as thick as 8 
inches can be inspected in about 15 minutes Such 
wexk could be done by pre-war k>w voltage equip- 
ments in not less than 60 hours. Thickness of white 
hot steel sheets coming from « ivdling mill at a 
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of 1500 ft per mm can now be accorately measured 
by X-rays X-ray machines now inspect and auto- 
matically sort out hand grenade fusesHt the rate of 
4000 per hour If a fuse has insufficient powder a 
visible and/or audible sound is given and a blot of 
red paint sprayed on the defective fuse for stibse 
quent identification Formerly, shells were ins- 
pected by making destructive tests on samples taken 
from a lot If a major defect were found in one, the 
whole lot used to be rejected High voltage X-rav 
equipment can now quickly examine each individual 
shell and the test being non-destructive, this saves 
much ordnance 

Lower power X-ray equipment (68 kv, 4 
Milliamps) is also used for fluoroscopic detection of 
defects and presence of foreign matter like nails, etc 
in automobile tyres X-ray fluoroscopy is also used 
for examining packaged food products 

Molecular Vibration Uses 

Supersound, generated by electronic apparatus 
and capable of inducing molecular vibration, has also 
found many industrial applications This is used, 
like X-rays, for many non-destructive tests In the 
rubber industry supersonic waves are widely used for 
testing finished tyres, specially for air bubbles 
Germs and bacteria are killed and milk pasteurised 
in a few seconds by supersonic waves When such 
waves are passetl through milk the bacteria are killed 
in a much smaller time than that m heat pasteurisa- 
tion The milk is also thereby homogenised due to 
breaking up of fat or cream globules into minute 
suspended particles When air is subjected to 
supersonic waves the solid particles of smoke and 
dust tend to coagulate and drop Fog in air ports 
and such other vital places may be cleared in future 
by coagulation of vapour particles in this way These 
waves are also used to break up red blood corpuscles 
and release their hemoglobins They also release the 
enzymes from bacteria Formerly, the bacteria had 
to be killed for this purpose but now they are vigor- 
ously shaken by supersounds and the enzymes are 
thereby freed 

Although supersounds kill some bacteria they 
have some stimulating effect on others Certain 
bacteria responsible for aging of wine are so stimu- 
lated ^by supersound that this gives an easy means of 
aging' wine 

Measurements and Analyses 

In regard to measurements and analyses m 
various industries it may be said in general that 
whenever small quantities are to be measured or 
detected electronic devices are the quickest and the 
best The electron tube, because of its amplifying 
2 


property and negligible inertia of the moving ele- 
ment, offers immense advantages for various measure- 
ments If the quantity to be measured is electrical 
in nature and specially if it is small in magnitude 
the electron tube will provide one of the most power- 
ful tools Many devices are available for converting 
the variation of a non-electrical quantity into its 
electrical counterpart and when this is done the 
electron tube will readily measure it In many indus- 
trial operations, measurement of strain is very 
important The resistance and inductance type 
strain gauges, acting in conjunction with sensitive 
electronic devices, have been found to be very useful 
for such work Strain gauges are used for studying 
strains on boiler plates, aircraft structures, bridge 
piers, walls, dam structures, etc In rolling mills, 
strain gauges are so arranged as to give an alarm 
signal when the machine is overloaded 

Like strain, displacement, pressure and vibration 
in industrial problems are readily measured by 
electronic means, the quantity to be measured being 
first converted into its electrical equivalent by a 
suitable device Thermoelectric and photoelectric 
devices are widely used for measuring and recording 
temperatures 

Thickness of industrial coatings like paints, of 
paper, cloth, plastic sheets, etc , is readily measured 
and controlled by electronic means This is easily 
done by making the measurable quantity change the 
capacity of a condenser system with which it is 
linked 

Viscosity m many industrial processes is now 
measured accurately by electronic means The falling 
ball method has been successfully applied to dark 
liquids by electronic methods In processes where 
viscosity changes continuously with operating con- 
ditions, a dynamic viscometer has been developed in 
which the amplitude of vibration of a body under 
constant driving force is measured 

The meter is now a well known measuring 
equipment used in many industrial problems for deter- 
mining the degree of acidity or alkalinity The f>H 
meter has also been utilised for humidity determina- 
tion, titration work, etc 

The cathode ray oscillograph has become one of 
the most versatile measuring instruments to-day 
The use of electron microscope for studying the sur- 
face structures of metals and insulators, as also of 
microbes and bacilli also deserves mention in this 
connection 

Pr<an this brief survey of the applications of 
Electronics in Industry it v^l be amply evident that 
Electronics has definitely speeded up production, im- 
proved the quahty of the products and has made 
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industry more eSiaent Electron tubes are now c«i>- 
able of performing almost all the functions of the 
five senses and there is perhaps no industry which 
cannot profitably employ electronic devices There 
are many industries m which jobs which have so far 
been made by non-electronic means are now being 
done in a much better and quicker way by means of 
electronic devices 

It must however be admitted that for various 
reasons the Indian Industry to-day is not m a position 


to fully utilise the advantages offered by such devices 
But since we are on the threshold of large scale 
industrial development it is necessary that our indus- 
trialists should be aware of these advantages 
Tecbmques of many industrial processes have been 
revolutionised by the development of electronic 
equipments m recent times Without utilising these 
devices our industries will never be able to keep the 
rate and standard of production equal to those of the 
Western countries 


THE INDIAN CEMENT INDUSTRY 

MAHBSH CHAND, 

tCONOMICS DIPAKTMtXr, AUABABAO UNIVSKSITV 


^EMENT was unknown about century and a 
quarter years back Before the advent of 
cement other ingredients were used instead, and the 
ancient buildings and monuments stand testimony 
to the strength of those ingredients But cement 
(meanmg concrete) holds the field today Whether 
roads or budges, houses or household goods, go- 
downs, or granaries, concrete is used for all construc- 
tion purposes Cement has thus an important posi- 
tion in the building materials requited for the re- 
construction and .industrial devebpment of India 

History 

The Indian Cement Industry is hardly fifty years 
old It was first manufactured m Madras m 1904, 
and three cement factories existed in 1913 During 
the Great War (1914-18) their production increased 
from a thousand tons to 84 thousand tons The 
imports decreased from 151,000 tons to 20,000 tons 
during the same period The three companies reaped 
enormous profits, and the country was self-sufficient 
to the extent of 81% of its consumption of cement 
by the end of the War 

The following table summarises the position 
during the Great War — 


(In thousands of tons) 


Year 

Imports 

Production 

Conaamption 

PercenUga of 
prodnction to 
consamptton 

>914 

151 

, 

152 

067 

1916 

126 

18 

144 

12 5 

1910 

81 

39 

120 

330 

1917 

70 

74 ' 

144 

514 

1918 

20 { 

84 

104 

80-8 


Peace brought more imports, and more companies 
too Seven new companies started production 
during 1919-22 Although the consumption of 
cement increased, there was an over-supply due to 
imports and internal over-production Prices de- 
creased and production fell much below the total 
production capacity In 1925, India imported only 
68,000 tons of cement She produced 361,0(X) tons, 
though the production capacity was 451,000 tons In 
other words, twenty per cent of our production 
capacity was unused 

During 1925-30 the imports were rather stable 
Internal production of cement increased though at a 
decreasing rate It stood at 564,000 tons in 1930 
The use 6f cement also went up from 429,000 tons 
in 1925 to 636,000 tons m 1929 The next year the 
consumption declined by about 4,000 tons Our 
production was still below the production-capacity 
An idea of the surplus production-capacity can 
got from the fact that the 10 companies of 1925 had 
increased then production-capacity to 820,000 tous 
in 1930-31, that is, about 50% above the total produc- 
tion of cement Clearly, the cement industry was 
falling on evil days, but there were certain silver 
linings to the otherwise dark clouds 

Tariff Board 

/ In 1924, the cement industrialists applied to the 
Government of India for protection against foreign 
competition A Tariff Board was appointed Due 
to the existence of a destructive rate-warfare among 
the Indian cement producers, the Tariff Board did 
not recommend any protection, though it was not 
averse to the grant of a bounty It advised tiie 
producers to cooperate m the field, of marketmg. 
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However, m 1926 the Government of India 
charged the import duty on cement from 15% ad 
valorem to rupees nine per ton The same year the 
cement producers established an Indian Cement 
Marketing Association In order to find new uses 
of cement and to popularise its use, the Concrete 
Association of India was created m 1927 In 1930 
the Marketing Association was replaced by the 
Cement Marketing Company of India Irimited It 
arranged the sale of cement from different companies 
on a quota basis The amount to be sold for each 
company was fixed on the basis of its previous sales 
The Marketing Company did well till 1935 Then 
It was found that under the new system not infre- 
quently cement was supplied in the markets from 
distant companies, although some company located 
nearby could have undertaken the supply easily and 
at cheaper cost An improvement was therefore con- 
sidered essential 

Thb Associated Cement Company 

Consequently, in 1936 the various cement com- 
panies combined to form the Associated Cement 
Company It had four important objectives — 

(t) To organise sales in the most advantageous 
way , 

(ii) To regulate production in relation to demand 
for effecting economies m production and distribu- 
tion costs , 

(m) To improve the industry by developing 
production m suitable localities , and 

(iv) To control production m unsuitable areas 

Economic Depression 

There was an economic depression in 1931, 
which reduced the internal production of cement still 
below the, production-capacity In 1936, factories 
were started by the Dglmia Managing Agency m the 
different parts of the country Dalmia claimed that 
the cost of production cotdd be further reduced and 
thus the consumption of cement can be increased 
For some years there was a destructive competition 
between the two rival groups though they were not 
equally matched so far as production-capaaty was 
concerned, as is clear from the distribution of 
the production-capacity before World War II shown 
lielow — 

Name Prodnction-capaaty 

(In lakhs of tons) 

ACC 186 

Dalmia 6 6 

Others , 3 6 

Total aTI 

Fortunately for na, they have now compromised. 
However, the production and consumption Of cement 


m the country continuously increased during 1931-39, 
particularly after 1936 In 1938-39, the import was 

21.000 tons, the production l,512,(i00 tons and the 
consumption 1,533,000 tons This was about two and 
a half times of the 1931 position, except with regard 
to import which was one-third of what it was m 1931 

Among the industries developed in India in this 
century, the cement industry deserves a special 
mention In 1940-41, we imported only 4 3 thou- 
sand tons of cement costing Rs 6 lakhs The same 
year we even exported some cement The ACC 
already has on hand orders for exports of cement 
The exports are mainly to countries like Iraq, Celyon 
and the Dutch East Indies Withm forty years the 
industry has been developed into an exportmg 
industry During World War II, the production- 
capacity of the cement industry was 2,782,000 tons, 
though the annual production never exceeded 

2.250.000 tons (1941-42) Smee 1942, the production 
has been contmuously decreasing 

Capital 

Although there has been much undersirable com- 
petition between the different cement producers in 
India, the cement-companies have distributed high 
profits In peace time the cost of production was 
estimated to be about Rs 25-30 per ton and the 
market price was generally not below Rs 45 per ton 
There was therefore a margm of about Rs 15 per ton 
It IS estimsted that with proper organisation a cement 
factory can return its capital in five years Today 
the reserve fund and the ^are capital mvested ra the 
industry amount to about Rs 17 crores 

I/ABODR 

Twenty-five years ago the industry employed 

5.000 workers In 1939, the number had increased 
to 10,000 Today it exceeds 25,000 

The percentage distribution of the industry by 
labour force underwent a change between 1925 and 
1937 The industry became more dispersed as is 
clear from the following table — 


Province Percentage distnbu- 

province j 

(1937) 
31 8 
13 0 
16 9 

juaoraa — 2 3 

Rajpntana 28 0 17 8 

Hyderabad — 9 2 

Baroda — 3 6 

Bombay Statas 113 5 4 

100 0 100 0 
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As a result of the enquiry recently made by the 
Rege Committee, it was found that the majority of 
the workers are not skilled workers Really, the 
cement companies do not require skilled workers 
Consequently, the wages are not high One-third of 
them earn between 8-12 annas per day and 61 47% 
do not get even a rupee per day Apart from low 
wages, the cement workers are better placed than 
other industrial workers, particularly with regard to 
housing, social security and welfare Due to plenty 
of land and own-supply of cement, satisfactory 
arrangement exists in regard to housing of the 
labourers In addition, arrangements have been 
made for medical care, education, games including 
indoor games and even cheap gram shops The 
facilities are better provided by the ACC group 
An aid-fund is being organised for help to the worker 
in times of need There is also provision for pro- 
vident fund and service gratmty In the Dalmia 
group, there is provision only for provident fund, 
and that too for workers earning more than Rs 25 
per month This is undesirable and should be 
remedied The cement worker is therefore well off 
except m regard to his wages 

SiZR OF THK Firms 

Before we deal with the present problems and 
the future planning of the mdustry, it is advisable 
to say something about the size of the different 
companies and the location of the mdustry Business 
considerations demand that the size of the firm should 
conduce to minimum cost The Tariff Board (1625) 
was of the opinion that the purpose would be served 
if each factory has two furnaces and a production- 
capacity of 40,000 tons At that time ^e number 
of companies was small and each got an opportunity 
to serve a good portion of the country’s demand It 
may be argued that as the number of factories 
increase, each shall have a smaller market to serve 
and that this shall affect the size of the factories 
But w e must not Ignore the fact that the demand for 
cement is increasing by leaps and bound So, though 
each factory may serve a small area, it may have a 
considerable demand Till now, of the twenty-three 
factories, the greatest number, to, six had a pro- 
duction-capacity between 00-80 thousand tons But 
twelve factories had a production-capacity exceeding 
100 thousand tons Of the twelve, nine had a pro- 
duction-capacity over 150 thousand tons each The 
tendency is clearly towards a umt of 100,000 tons 
capacity 

Location 

The location of the mdustry has been rather 
unevenly distributed Both m regard to the total 
production and the ntunber of factories, a major por- 


tion of the industry has been concentrated in four 
provmces, viz , Bihar, Madras, Smd and Punjab 
Production has not been so far undertaken m U P , 
Orissa, Bengal and Bombay C. P too has not 
produced much This does not mean that cement 
cannot be produced in these regions The situa- 
tion IS bemg remedied in the new planning of the 
present Government of India Out of 15,50,000 tons 
of the additional capacity for which a plan has been 
made, 650,000 tons, t e , about two-fifth have been 
allotted to these provinces 

The distribution of the additional production- 
capacity in present India, is as follows — 

Province Additional production 

capacity (in lakh toUs) 

Bombay 300 

Bibar 200 

Assam 100 

C P 100 

UP 100 

Onssa 100 

Bengal 50 

Indian States 600 

Total 1550 

In U P the construction of a cement plant 
costing Rs 2 crores has been placed with 
Messrs Vickers Armstrong Ltd It will be in- 
stalled near Markundi, south of Robertsganj 
in the Mirzapur District to produce 700 tons 
of cement per day The lay out of the plant 
will provide for extensions to produce up to 1,400 
tons per day The plant is expected to function 
fully after 1950-monsoon The limestone deposits at 
Markundi are sufficient to last for 50 years In the 
vicinity there are deposits of limestone to last this 
plant for centuries 

Three factors have to be considered to determine 
the location of the industry — raw materials, source 
of power and the market Of the three 
raw materials,viz , limestone, loam and gypsum, the 
first two are widely distributed m the country and can 
be found near the railway hnes That is why the 
companies are generally located near the railways 
Gypsum has to be fetched from a distance but th6 
cost is not high C P has had raw materials and 
markets too, but its importance shall decrease with 
the development of hydroelectncity So far as the 
third factor, market, is concerned, there was a tune 
when, in order to avoid foreign competition, our 
factories were located away from the ports and sup- 
phed only the internal markets. This danger is no 
longer important The mdustry is tending to distri- 
bute itself, not only with regard to the Indian 
provmces but also the Indian States, which are also 
aUotted about two-fifth of the additional planned 
prQduction-capacity. 
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Fotom Puhnoto 

Before the division of India the State had planned 
for an additional production-capacity of 31 lakh tons 
of cement Of the twenty-three compames, fifteen 
were to increase their production-capacity, and nine- 
teen new companies were to be estabhshed Twenty- 
one companies had placed their orders m England, 
Denmark and America It was estimated that by 
1952, when the pubhc and the government would 
require 40 and 20 lakh tons of cement respectively, 
we shall be able to meet the demand from internal 
production" The original plan was to produce 60 
lakh tons of cement in 1952 This has been reduced 
to 50 lakh tons after the division of the country | 

PBBSKNT PnOBtKMS 

At present cement is not available easily and at 
low price This is partly due to difficulties of dis- 
tribution and partly due to the high cost and un- 
certainty of production In 1942 the Central Gov- 
ernment had instituted a control and taken 80% of 
the cement for military use Although with the 
expiry of the Defence of India Rules, the Central 
control has gone, the provinces still exercise a con- 
trol on the production and distribution of cement 
The situation shall ease as the control is withdrawn 


As to the high cost of production, wages have 
gone up Also, the price of ]ute bags has increased, 
and it is unfavourably affected by the division of the 
country and the imposition of an export duty on 
raw jute by Pakistan 

Another difficulty is the jincertainty of the trans- 
port of coal For every ton of cement, there is 
required onevthird ton of coal At this rate for a 
production of even 21 lakh tons of cement, about 
60,000 tons of coal are needed per month Recently, 
coal has not been available at more than 40-45 
thousand tons per month The government of India 
1 $ making efforts to solve the problem of transport but 
there is not much hope Therefore, one would not 
be surprised if the production of cement decreases 
further 

From the point of view of increased production, 
a third bottleneck is the lack of machmery During 
the war, cement plants have been used under pres- 
sure and have depreciated On the other hand, new 
machinery has not been imported To get over this 
difficulty, some factories have started manufacturing 
then own machinery Even so, we have to import, 
from USA, England, Denmark and other foreign 
countries, such machmes as power-plants, boilers, 
reduction gears and electric motors The sooner we 
get them, the faster shall our production increase 


MULTIPLICATION OF CHROMOSOME NUMBERS IN RELATION 
TO SPECIATION IN ZINGIBERACEAE 

A K CHAKRA VORTI, 

DKPAKTMSNT op botany, CAICOTTA UNIVBKSITY 


T^HE family Zmi^beraceae with 45 genera and about 

800 species (Willis, 1931) is chiefly Indo-malayan 
in distribution The genera Costus and Renealmia 
are exceptions, being mostly confined to the western 
hemisphere India contains 21 genera and more than 
200 species (Hooker, 1894). 

As compared to the large number of species 
belonging to this family chromosome numbers of 
only a few have so far been recorded. Chromosome 
numbers of 31 species spread over 9 genera including 
the work done by Raghavan and Venkatasubban 
(1943) are on reewd In addition ^e chromosome 
numbers of fl Species tove been deiefmined by the 
author and m the following table, the chromo- 
some numbers of 42 species belonging to 9 genera 
bf Zlfigibetacwle are sihown. The data, though they 
niay appear ,to be Inadequate, bdag out dearfy 


certain interesting features in relation to polyploidy 
as a means of speciation in the family 


CRXOMOSOMB NIJlOtKS IN ZlNGIBSaACEAh 


Speaes 

Sotnstic 

Chrom 

No 

Ik 

Author 

1 

1 Ztnglbef offlcitMle 
Rose 

22 


Sttgtttra 

1928 


22 


Morinaga et al 

1929 


24 


! Takabashi 

1045 


22 


Raghavan & V» 

1943 


?2+2\ 


Janaki-2lr»wn<il 

1045 


22 


Chakravorti 

1947 

3 Z cassumunar 
’ Roxb 

22 


Raghavan & V 


22 

11 

Chakravorti 

1947 

a, Z BBTumbst Sm 

22 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

22 

11 

Chakravorti 

1947 
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Species 



4 Z rubetts Roxb 

5 Zingiber sp 

6 Z mioga Rose 

7 Alpittia caicarata 
Rose 

8 A bracUata Roxb 

9 A allughas Rose 

10 A malaccensis KdC 

11 A aguatica Rose 

12 A vittata Bull 

13 A nutans Rose 

14 A galanga Sw obs 

15 Elettaria cardamo- 
mum Manton 

16 Phatomaria alropur 
purea 

17 Kaempferia airo- 
Virens 

18 K Ctbsoni 

19 K Gilbertit Bull 

20 K rotunda Lmn 

21 K ctenkowskya {}) 

22 K Galanga Lion 

23 Curcutna aromatica 
Salisb 

24 C amada Roxb 

25 C angusti/clia 
Roxb 

26 C longa Linn 


Z1 C Zedoarla Rose 

28 Hedychium flaves- 
cens Cau 

29 H Greentt 

30 H flavum Roxb 

31 H coronarium 
£oen 


32 H Gardnerianum 
Rose 

33 H gracile Roxb 

34 H Elwesi Baker 

35 Globba bulblfera 
Roxb 


36 Costus cylindricus 

37 C malarottensis 

38 C igneus N B Br 

39 C discolor 

40 C speciosus Simth 


41 Costus sp 

42 Costus sp 


22 

n 

ChakrSvorti 

1947 

22 

n 

Do 

1947 

65 


Mormaga et al 

1929 

48 

„ 

Raghavan 8t V 

1943 

48 

24 

Cbakravorti 

1947 

48 

24 

Do 

1947 

48 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

48 

24 

Chakravorti 

1947 

48 

24 

Do 

1947 

48 

24 

Do 

1947 

48 


Raghavan & V 

1943 



Do 

1943 

48 

24 

Chakravorti 

1947 



Raghavan & V 

1943 

52 

24 

Gregory 

Chakravorti 

1<I36 

1947 


24 

Boehm 

1031 

22 

11 

Chakravorti 

1947 

24 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

36 


Do 

1943 

33 


Chakravorti 

1941 

54 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

33 


Chakravorti 

1947 

28 


Do 

1947 

54 

— 

Raghavan & V 

1943 

42 

_ 

Do 

1943 

42 


Chakravorti 

1947 

42 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

42 

— 

Chakravorti 

1947 

42 

_ 

Do 

1947 

64 


Sugiura 

1931 

62 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

62, 63, 

Irre- 



64 

gular 

Chakravorti 

1947 

63,64 

Do 

Do 

1947 

34 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

36 


Do 

1943 

52 

" 

Do 

1943 

54 

_ 

Do 

1943 

54 

- 

Chakravorti 

1947 

54 

... 

Raghavan & V 

1943 

66 


Do 

1943 

66 

— 

Gregory 

1936 

48 


Raghavan & V 


48 

Irre- 

gular 

Chakravorti 

1947 


8 

Boehm 

1931 

18 

18 

~ 

Gregory 

Raghavan & V 

1936 

1943 

18 


Do 

1943 

36 

18 

Banerji 

1940 

36 


Raghavan & V 

1943 

36 

IS 

Chakravorti 

1947 

36 

IS 

Do 

1947 

44 


Do 

1947 


* RmnU^an & V stand for Ragtaavan & Venkata* 
sttbbaA . 

t The j»ar (iraicatea the period during which this work 
was completed and received for pnblicaoon 


The different ^iccies of Ztngtber show different 
chromosome numbers, such as, 2ts^22, 22 + 2f, 
24 and 55 The present observation m 2 offictnale 
with 2n=22 chromosomes is in conformity with that 
of Raghavan and Venkatasubban (1943) The number 
2n=^24 as reported for this species by Takahashi 
(1045) is most hkely due to the presence of 2 extra 
fragments as recorded by Jaiiaki-,4trtm<ii (1945) 

In view of the normal pairing of chromosomes 
forming II bivalents in species like Z cassumunar, 
Z zerumbet and others, Z mtoga with 2»“55 
chromosomes is to be considered as a pentaploid 
species Thp mtermediate numbers, such as, 2»»=33 
and 44 have yet to be found It is interesting to note 
that though most of the species of Zingiber are Indo- 
malayan, some of them have spread as far north as 
Chma and Japan The genus has also migrated to 
Mascarene and Pacific Islands (Rendle, 1930) That 
the migration of species of Zingiber northwards has 
resulted m the evolution of polyploid species is ex- 
emplified by 2 mtoga with 2n^SS chromosomes 
This species occurs in Japan Evolution of polyploid 
species concurrent to migration has been reported in 
Cerent plant genera (cf Tischler, 1937 , Babcock, 
1942 , Anderson, 1937 , Strdkova, 1938 , Mantop, 
1934 , Beatus, 1936) 

The genus Kaempferia also shows clear evidence 
of polyploidy K atrovirens with 2n=22 chromo- 
somes IS a diploid species showing normal pairing 
and 11 bivalents K rotunda* and K Gilbertii on 
the other hand are tnploids with 33 somatic chromo- 
somes The nature of polyploidy ih these two species 
t e , whether they are alio- or autotriploids will be 
ascertained later from an exammahon of their pollen 
mother cells. 

K cienkowskyaf has 2n=28 chromosomes 
According to Raghavan and Venkatasubban (1943) 
K rotunda and K Galanga both have 2n=54 
chromosomes Whether these speaes are hypotetra- 
ploids derived from species like K cienkowskya 
[2n=^28) or are true tetraploids with 2n=56 chromo- 
somes instead of 54 should be decided after a careful 
re-exammation of both the spedes Similarly, there 
are reasons to doubt whether K. Gtbsom and K, Gil- 
berti have 2n‘=24 and 2n=3fi chromosomes respective- 
ly as reported by Raghavan and Vankataaubban or 
whether the crarrect numbers should be 2n»22 and 
2»=53 respectively os found in some other species of 
the genus referred to diove 


* PlaatB under the aame of K- rotunda inveetigated by 
the present author were obtained, from the Royal Agsi- 
HortiMltnral Society ot Inda, AUpore. WbeUier tbera are 
(N^lpoid forms of the spedes ocentrfag in nature is not 
yet known 

tTfie identity of this species k doahtfnl Rhiaomaa 
^er me ttanMi of K cUHMmtshjHf fere snimlied 6y the 
ftoyd AgsPHosticiiJtitnd Aodsity cf auMa, Mpdi* 
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The genus Ktumfena (jiercfore, has In *11 pro- 
babihty two dtstinct polyploid hues based on 
and n-i4 

In the genus Costus there are different species 
18, 36 and 44 TheJfi-chromosomed species appear 
to be tetraploid forms of the /8-chromosomed ones 
Banerji (i{^) has observed normal pairing and 18 
bivalents m C speciosns, which indicate that the 
species IS either an amphidiploid or a balanced allo- 
tetraploid The unidentified species of Costm {cf 
Table) having ^■f-chroinosomes is probably an allo- 
pentaploid form (5a;=S + 5d) produced by the union 
between a normal gamete of a species like C cyhndrt- 
cus (2n=I6) and an unreduced gamete of the 36- 
chromosomed tetraploid species A study of maosts 
of the 44-chromosomed species will throw further 
light on this problem 

In the genus Curcuma, C aromaltca, C amada 
and C angusttfoha all have 2n = 42 chromosomes, 
whereas speaes like C longa and C /edoaria have 
63 somatic chromosomes The latter 2 species are 
therefore, triploid species Meiosis of C Zedoarta has 
furnished additional support to this contention 
Reports of other numbers, namely, 62 and 64 found 
occasionally in C longa and C Zedoarta can best be 
explained as being due to somatic aberrations (cf 
Kihara, 1921 , Belling & Blakeslee, 1924 , McChntock, 
1929 , I^arter, 1932 , Agharkar & Bhaduri, 1935 , 
Cheesman & Larter, 1935 , Bhaduri & Sarma, 1946) 
This condition is particularly prevalent in those plants 
which are mainly propagated by vegetative means 

According to Raghavan and Venkatasubban 
(1943) Globba bulbtfera with 48 somatic chromosomes 
is likely to have originated from a basic number 12, 
and hence the species is to be regarded as a tetra- 
ploid The meiotic behaviour of chromosomes and 
pollen analysis of this species however, clearly indicate 
that It IS an autotriploid (3x = 48) and not a tetraploid 
species (a detail cytological account of this species 
will be published elsewhere) Further examination 
of different species of Globba especially those growing 
at high altitude or those still restricted to their home 
area » e , Indo-Malayan region, will not only reveal 
the existence of true diploid species (2n^=32) but may 
also show the occurrence <rf other polyploid types 
The genus is fairly large containing 72 species and 
IS distributed chiefly m the Indo-Malayan area 
(Rendle, 1930) 

The occurrence of a high chromosome number in 
many of the species belonging to other genera, 
namely, Alpima, Phaeomana and Hodycktum though 
suggestmg that they are polyploids, Is in reality not 
so A mritical mfcnpfaologlcal analirsis of the chromo- 
somes as well as thor meiotic b^viour In different 
species the above lienera have suggested (a detdl 
account wtU appear eldewhere) ttudi they a^re neither 


I 

polyploids nor amphidiploids, but the increase in 
number of their chromosomes has been brought about 
by fragmentation of some chromosomes of other 
closely related genera at the region of supernumerary 
constrictions which are so prevalent in the chromo 
somes of species of Ztngtber and Kaempfena (cf 
Chakravorti, 1948) Thus, the latter two genera 
having longer chromosomes but smaller m number 
with unusually large number of secondary constric- 
tions have very likely contributed to the origin of 
the different species of Alptnia, Curcuma (diploids), 
Hedychmm and others, all of which have compara 
lively high number of chromosomes which are 
smaUer m size and with fewer supernumerary cou- 
strictiona Clear cvulence of increase of chromosome 
number through fragmentation has been obtained m 
several genera ui the allied family Musaceae (Chakra 
vorti, 1948), and also in Cucumts (Bhaduri & Bose, 
1947) and Saltx (Wilkinson, 1944) 

The different species of Hedychtum show 
different chromosome numbers ranging from 2tt~34 
to and form a typical aneuploid senes The 

origui of these aneuploid numbers has most probably 
resulted as a consequence of fragmentation of chromo- 
somes m some of the parental forms with fewer but 
longer chromosomes having many supernumerary 
constrictions 

Though the data at hand, are not sufficient to 
indicate a basic number for the family, it is in all 
probability not 6 as suggested by Raghavan and 
Venkatasubban (1943) The lowest number uptil now 
recorded m the family is n=8 m Costus cvhndrtcus 
The genus Costus again from the cytological stand- 
point, is quite distinct from the rest of the genera 
examined It may be noted that taxonomtcallj also 
this genus belongs to a distinct subfamily, Costoideae, 
while the remaining genera investigated so far belong 
to the second subfamily Zingtberotdeae The lowest 
number recorded m the latter subfamily is »=// 
Whether there are two separate basic numbers and two 
corresponding lines of evolution in the family Zm^t- 
beraceae can only be confirmed when more data will 
be forthcoming • 
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AIRCRAFT TURBOJET PROPULSION 


T^EWTON’S third law of motion that action is 

equal and opposite to its reaction forms the 
fundamental operating pnnaple of any propulsion 
mechanism The conventional airscrew used in air- 
crafts, IS merely an arrangement for converting the 
rotary power developed by the engine into a forward 
thrust on the plane and this it does by pushing back- 
wards a large mass of air which, in aeronautical 
parlance is called the slip stream The forward 
thrust on the airscrew is equal and opposite to the fwce 
propelling the slip stream, which is equal to the 
momentum created, (t e the product of the slip 
stream mass flow and the velocity) In the conven- 
tional airscrew the propulsive thrust can be varied by 
changing the pitch and/or speed of the propellers 
With the development of higher aircraft speed, 
it was found that airscrew efficiency was main- 
tained only' upto about 350 to 400 m p h and 
fell off considerably above these values This 
IS due to the fact that at high airplane speed, 
the speed of the tips of the propellers, not 
only equals, but even exceeds the speed of sound 
in air When t hi s occurs, the normal streamline or 
laminar flow over the blade sections breaks down and 
a “shock wave" is formed, which is directly respon- 
sible for reducing the airscrew efficiency To elimi- 
nate this defect, a new method of propulsion has 
been devised whereby the bmiti impo^ by the for- 
mation of airscrew shock waves ar* suitably over- 
come This method, which is now regarded as a 
milestone in aeronautical achievemeilts is called Jet 
Propulsion 

Ftjndamsntals (m» Jbt Profulsion 

In iU simplest form a jet propelled aircraft con- 
tains one or more ducts running parallel to the longi- 


tudinal axis of the plane As the aircraft moves 
forward, an airstream passes through the duct, across 
a mechanism usually a combustion turbine and comes 
out from the tail As the purpose of the turbine is 
to increase the speed of the air stream, it follows that 
the speed of the stream, relative to the aircraft is 
greater at the outlet of the duct, than at its entrance 
Now since the speed of the stream is increased, its 
momentum is also increased, and in order to accom- 
plish this it is necessary to apply a force to the air 
in a rearward direction This force is applied by the 
combustion turbine The procedure described above 
IS only explanatory, because actually it is the reverse 
that holds true in practice Thus since action and 
reaction are equal and opposite, it follows that if the 
turbine applies a force to the air, an equal and oppo- 
site force is exerted on itself, that is, in turn on the 
aircraft It is this reactionary thrust that provides 
the necessary propulsive force for the airplane It 
can therefore be easily realised that the heart of a 
jet propelled plane is its turbine mechanism — a plant 
on whose efficiency the whole performance of a jet 
plane depends In such a turbojet plane, the con- 
ventional horsepower is no longer a measure of pro- 
pulsive achievement Unlike the ordinary engine of 
pistons and cylinders which has a constant energy 
output expressed in horsepowers, a turbojet plane's 
performance is measured by its thrust One pound 
thrust equals one HP at 375 m.ph This means 
that an engine of 4000 pounds thrust develops the 
equivalent of 4000 H P. at 375 m p.h or 8000 H P 
at 750 m p h The most staggerittg example of this 
IS the 14 ton German V-2 rocket Which exmrts 58,000 
pounds thrust to take off, then accelerates upto 3500 
m p.h. by developing the eqtdvalent of 600,000 H P — 
an achiewement only possible thtwigh jet propulsion 
principle A typical jet imit <rf the type <rf de 
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Havilland Goblin II (as fitted to the de Havilland 
Vaapere Fighter) comprises of a compressor which 
draws cold air from the wing air intakes and after 
compressing it to about 40 lbs /sq " supplies it to 
a senes of combustion chambers who'e fuel is in- 
jected and burnt The ex^gpdmg mixture of air and 
combustion products drives the turbine and is then 
ejected rearward with great residual energy The 
graph (Fig _1) gives a vivid idea of the propul- 
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Pic 1 Propulsive Efficiency of Aircrafts 

sive efficiency of a typical aircraft flying at 

20.000 ft (1) with airscrew arrangement, (2) with a 
jet propelled plant, (3) as a rocket It will be observed 
from this graph that the efficiency of the jet equals 
that of the airscrew only after a speed of 550 m p h 
has been reached However for higher altitudes say 

30.000 ft this ‘target’ speed would reduce to 450 
m p h Effective use of the jet principle utilizing 
atmospheric air for the thermodynamic cycle and 
as a produlsive agent as well, requires an engine 
capable of handling large flows of air but propor- 
tionately lighR m weight The turbojet engine with 
turbine driven centrifugal or axial flow compressors 
meets these requirements to a high degree 

' VARntTIKS OP J8T PrOPTTLSION MOTORS 

There are several varieties of jet motors available 
such as the Impulse-Duct Jet motor, which works on 
an explosum cycle and which with cer'tain modifica- 
tions, was us^ in the pilotless German aircraft, 
better known as the flying bomb of the type F Z C 
76 , the Constant Pressure Duct Jet motor, which 
considered purely as a jet prcH^uIsion Unit has only 
8 


an academic value because of its very low overall 
efficiency although the pnnaple of the system has 
an important application in the ducted radiators 
employed m liquid cooled reciprocating aero engme- 
iilstallations , and the Combustion Turbin^ Jet motor 
which is the present accepted type of jet propulsion 
motor used in modern aircrafts In this tjrpe the 
overall efficiency of the plane is primarily dependent 
upon the efficiency of the turbine It was in this 
form that the distinguished English designer Air Com- 
modore Sir Fank Whittle first put up his ideas on a 
unit which now bears his name It would be out of 
place to describe the Whittle Jet Propulsion Turbine, 
again m this article, as this subject has been very 
well described in many papers presented before the 
Royal Aeronautical Society and The Institution of 
Mechanical Engmeers (London), Tfie Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences, USA, and in other engi- 
neermg journals Very briefly it may be stated that 
in the Whittle system the source of power is an 
internal combustion turbine which gives its output 
not as shaft power, but in kinetic energy of the work- 
ing fluid, which is expelled rearwards to form the 
jet Comparing this system with the one developed 
by the Italian engineer, Campmi, it may be stated 
that the latter’s piston engine is replaced by the 
internal combustion turbme, the jet air compressor is 
combined with that for the turbme unit, while 
Campim’s fuel burning arrangements are rendered 
redundant, as the air is heated in the combustion 
chamber before the turbine Of all the developments 
the Whittle system is the simplest, (except perhaps 
the flying bomb engine or thermal duct units, — not 
considered here) and one which is becoming the most 
popular for jet propulsion 

DEVEI.OPMKNTS IN JBT PrOPUI SION 

The mam drawback of a jet engine m its pre- 
sent state is its excessive fuel consumption N'ever- 
theless this disadvantage has to be considered and care- 
fully weighed agamst the other outstanding attrac- 
tions such as very high speeds , simpliaty of design, 
ease of manufacture and maintenance , reduction in 
overall weight, sound, and size of undercarriage , 
absence of drag due to slip stream on wings, and of 
reciprocating parts, meaning less vibration, and 
lighter engine mountings and simpler control systems 
The question of fuel economy appears to favour the 
development of the turboprop — a plant incorporating 
a turbme and a propeller— which one school of 
thought believes to be the first and logical step 
towards jet power Calculations reveal that the dis- 
advantage of turbojets, m developing maximum 
power only at top i^peeds, is practically completely 
eliminated by turboprops haymg economical cruising 
speada between 3S0 to 460 jn p h Britain has gone 
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one step even beyond the turboprop, by devising the 
turbo fan (or ducted fan) which employs a bladed 
wheel to add a second jet stream and thus increase 
the thrust and take-off power for speeds between 400 
and 500 m p h Thus by the end of this decade 
the progress in aircraft propulsion will have advanced 
to such a stage that the reciprocating propeller engine 
will be used for light planes upto 300 m p h , the 
turboprop or turbofan for extreme long range tran- 
sports at 300 to 500 m p h , and pure turbojet engines 
for high, fast and short hauls above 500 m p h That 
is not all The magnificent developments in rocket 
propulsion are also affectmg the progre'-s of aeyo 
engines, for in order to fly very fast and very high, 
jet propelled engines have to give way to the pulsejet, 
the ramjet and finally the pure liquid fuel rocket 
The pulsejet reaches 1000 m p h , the ramjet 1500 
m p h and the rocket 3500 m p h Germany put the 
first jet fighters into combat in 1943, the first pulsejet 
engines soon after, and was no less than ten years 
ahead of all other countries in the development, pro- 
duction and launching of the high-thrust liquid fuel 
rockets Britain was almost concurrent in turbojet 
development, and since November 1945 has held the 
official world’s speed record of 606 m p h set by the 
jet propelled Gloster Meteor Strange as it seems 
America has lagged behind in jet propulsion and it 
IS only since the last few years that she is trying to 
catch up with her contemporary nations The study 
and development of propulsive power is vividly 
brought to light by Dr Fritz Zwicky, a brilliant Swiss 
technologist in his Morphological Chart, (Fig 2) A 



study of this chart will unfold its three-dimensional 
nature represented by the general character of the 
PjTopellant, motion of engine parts, and type of thrust 
% pulUng out any drawer in the file cabinet, each 
comparttnent will be found to contain a particular 


engine or one still to be mvented According to Dr 
Zwicky, this is not only a method of straightening 
out the great new and varied fange of chemical com- 
bustion engines but is also a way to organize whole 
field of invention from new power plants employing 
atomic energy to radio-electronic devices and cancer 
research 

Materials for Jet Engines 

The development of jet engines has also brought 
to hght a very important phase m physical chemistry, 
and metallurgy, v%z the production of materials for 
use m turbines which are subjected to heavy pressures 
at high temperatures In one of the ten lectures 
delivered before the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, London, a most comprehensive account of the 
fundamental work done in Great Britain on the deve- 
lopment of materials for gas turbines was given by 
Dr Taylor Prior to 1939 the ferrous alloys used 
for turbine blades withstood a temperature upto 
550®C only, without excessive creep With the steady 
development of gas turbines, the turbine blade tem- 
peratures have risen to 700°C, for which precision 
casting methods have been evolved which it is be- 
lieved will also be further outstripped by the use of 
new alloys with resort to powder metallurgy methods 
Ceramic blades, though only in their experimental 
stage of production at present, offer the turbine 
designer a useful material for use of fixed blades for 
temperatures above 700®C For turbine discs also, 
newer alloys have to be used with neweit modes of 
fabrication such as "Warm Working ’’ Materials 
used for turbine nozzle assembly, combustion 
chambers, and compressors, have also been the sub- 
ject of detailed study as regards creep, fatigue, and 
daroping-capacity and a critical scrutiny by fluore- 
scent, chalk and oil, anodizing and supersonic wave 
methods 

Conclusion 

In thp past three years jet propulsion has 
exerted a profound influence on new aircraft design 
At constant thrust both H P outpyt and miW 
travelled per unit of fuel consumed, increased in 
almost direct ratio to the aircraft speed Consequently 
the parasitic component of drag should be reduced 
by every practical desrgn expedient Much research 
and design work still remains to be done to deter- 
mine the optimum power plant location within the 
air plane to obtain the best ram efficiency, to minimize 
tail pipe losses and to achieve minimum external drag 
within the large variations of flow through the 
internal flow sjrstem Large aufiLoiys carried through 
the turbojet plants may prove advantageous in the 
utilization of boundary layer for high lift or loww- 
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mg the cruisug specific fuel consumption Cabm 
supercharging will be somewhat less troublesome a 
problem than with other types of power plants, since 
the required amount of air may be taken from the 
compressor where it is easily available after com- 
pression The high powers available in small 
packages with turbojet engmes permit the airplanes 
to fly m the sonic range In such cases com- 
pressibility effects or the Mach spectrum is the essen- 
tial factor determining the maximum velocity In 
fact for the first timC in the history of aeronautics 
developments m power plant have completely out- 
classed problems in aerodynamics, so that today the 
aircraft designer, as never before, is frantically trying 
to catch up with the engine designer, who is miles 
ahead of him The various problems now remaining 
to be solved will serve as a challenge to aeronautical 
engineers for many years 
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ERADICATION OF WATER-HYACINTH BY METHOXONE 
ON A FIELD SCALE TRIAL 

G P MTTRA 

■ooMomc soTunsT’s uboratoky, government oi * 

WEST BINGAI,, CHUiSURAB 


^HE popular and easy way of removing the weeds 

firom fields have been to plough and replough 
the soil and thus remove them by mechanical means 
With the gradual development and uses of chemicals 
m relation to cultivation and plant growth, such sub- 
stances are being increasingly used as poisons for 
killing the weeds. 

In recent years (1942-44) substances have been 
found which are speafically poisonous to certain 
kinds of weeds without harming* the cereal crops 
growing along with them m the field One of these 
C(»npottnda 2-niethyl-4 chlorophenoxy-acetic acid has 


been developed as a commercial weed killer under 
the name ‘methoxone* 

Kar* has tested by preliminary pot culture expen- 
ments the efficacy of methoxone as an eradicator of 
water-hyacmth The present note contains further 
account of the experiments both in pot culture as 
well as under actual field conditions earned out by 
the,, writer at Dacca, now m Eastern Pakistan 

Full grovm water-hyacinth plants {Etchhomia 
CTusipas Solms) were brought out from some tanV 
aad^were allowed to grow m large earthenware tu^ 
haviqg 19* diameters each and contaming 4 pla nts 
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After the plants were thoroughly established m the 
tubs, different treatments were administered as 
follows 


Treat- 

ments 


Strength 


A 

B 

C 

D 


G 

H 

I 

i 

L 


1% dust 


236 gm „ „ 

2 36 gm „ 

4 25 c c (1 48) 10% solntton 
425 cc (1 48) 

85 cc (1 96) 

86 cc (1 96) 

4 25 cc (I 24) 

4 25 c c (1 24) 

85 cc (1 48) 

8 5 cc (1 48) 


No of 
appHcatUms 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


The methoxone dust was sprayed uniformly on 
the upper vegetative parts of each water-hyacinth 
plant by means of a duster The parts of the plants 
which remained submerged naturally did not come 
into contact with the sprayed dust In the case of the 
solution, the methoxone was sprayed by means of s 
sprayer on the upper vegetative portions of the 
plants. 

Observations were recorded after 12 hours on 
the first day and then daily i e , after every 24 hours 
to see the effects The dusting and spraying were 
done on 17-6-47 and the second application was done 
on 7-7-47 (after 3 weeks) * 

After 12 hours The leaves which were erect, 
showed drooping, t e , the distal 
end of the petiole showed fine 
curvature 


After 156 hours Some portions of the stems at the 
nodal region got disorganued 

„ 180 ,, Do Do Rapid disorga- 

nization of the root-stock was 
also observed 

., 204 ,, Rapid disorganization of the 

vegetative parts Disorganization 
prominent both in roots and 
leaves 


,, 228 
„ 252 

276 
„ 300 

„ 324 

„ 348 

372 


Same as above 
Do Do 
Do Do 
Do Do 
Do Do 

Treatment Die, the apphcation 
of 2 36 gm 1 % dust gave very 
marked result The plants were 
almost fully disorganized Simi- 
larly the treatment K t e , 4 25 c c 
(1 24) 10% solution spray applied 
twice gave the best result The 
plants became totally disorganized 
The aquatic insects, tadpoles and 
small fishes were however not 
affected 


Microscopic preparations of the tissues of the treated 
plants were studied and it was found that plasmolysis 
of the cells of the stems and roots started after 12 
hours Greater plasmolysis was associated with the 
higher doses of methoxone The control plants 
showed full turgid cells As the tissues became more 
and more flaccid, plasmolysis was also more 
prominent 


36 


60 


,. 108 


The petiole with the lamina bent 
down and after touchmg the sur- 
face df the water gradually 
became flaccid 

The lamina and part of the petiole 
became brownuh in colour and 
shrivelled up 

Same as before but more dried 
up 

The roothairs and some rootlets 
became disorganized and got 
separated* out from the parent 
plants Parts of the leaves and 
stems also began disorganizing 

Do Do But more pro- 
nounced 


The experiment was further done on field scale 
on statisUcal basis m a large tank having a dimension 
of 259' XI 76' within the Farm The tank had an 
inlet as vyell as an outlet so that the depth of wate 
was raamtamed at 4' throughout the course of the 
exp^unent There was also a gradual flow of water 

52 plots were made out fca- 13 treatments having 
4 repheahons each Each plot had a dimension of 
18' X 8' and the distance between plots were 10' Each 
plot was laid out on the surfacq of the water of the 
pond by posting bamboo poles and surrounding the 
area with thin bamboos 

Full grown vSater-hyaemth plants were brought 
from some tank outside the Farm These plants 
were allowed to gjrow tor a month before the spray- 
mg was done TQp plants were avowed tt» gtow m 
6ach plot Different doses of both powder and sblu- 
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tion contatiung methoxone were prepared with the 
following concentrations for the treatments 


Tr$ta~ 

tnent$ 

^ Strength 

No of 
appttcaUons 

A 

Control 


B 

3 os 1%. dust 

1 

C 

3 01 „ 

2 

D 

6 at 


B 

It ot „ 

2 

P 

1 75 fl dm 10% sol m 10 5 fl oz 



of water 

t 

G 

1 75 fl dm 10% sol In lO 5 fl oz 



of water 

2 

® 1 

1 % fl dm 10% aol in 21 0 fl oz 



<rf water 

1 

I 

1 75 fl dm 10% SOI m 21 0 fl oz 



of water 

2 

J 

; 35 fl dm 10% sol m 105 fl oz 



of water 

1 

K 

35 fl dm 10% sol in 105 fl oz 



of water 

2 

h 

3 5 fl dm 10% sol m 21 0 fl oz 



of water 

1 

M 

3 5 fl dm 10% sol m 21 0 fl oz 



of water 

2 


The methoxone dust was sprayed uniformly by 
means of a duster on the upper vegetative parts of 
the water-hyacmth plants The vegetative parts 
which remained submerged did not come in contact 
with the sprayed dust ]bi the case of solution the 
methoxone was sprayed by means of a sprayer 
Observations were made daily and the effect of the 
treatments were noted The number of dead plants 
were recorded after these had undergone complete 
dismtegration of the tissues and by counting the 


less marked than the previous treatment Plots 
having treatment E t e , 6 oz 1 % dust applied twice 
(1 12 lbs methoxone in 112 lbs of dust apphed twice 
per acre) also had good effects but the degree of the 
efficiency of the treatment may be considered less 
efficacious than the previous two treatments 

After 7 days from the time of the first applica- 
tion of the treatment, the affected plants showed 
shrivelling up and disorganization of the parts The 
effect became more and more conspicuous with the 
advance of time and within a fortnight most of the 
plants became disintegrated and dissolved with the 
water Those injured and uninjured plants remain- 
ing got a second application of the treatment after 
3 weeks from the first application After 7 days from 
the second application of the treatments almost all 
the plants got disorganised, rotted m water and 
gradually dissolved 

As the treatments K, M and E showed very 
effective results, the number of injured and uninjured 
plants of only these plots receiving these treatments 
were counted after the 4th week and showed the 
result as noted in the table below 

The observations thus recorded mdicate that 
K treatment i e , 1 12 lbs of methoxone in 20 
gallons of water and applied twice per acre resulted 
in the highest number of deaths of plants and the 
average percentage of dead plants was 90 5 Further 
the liqmd methoxone spray proved to be better than 
the methoxone dust 

The writer is engaged further on this hne of 
work to find smtable time of application, economics 
of the problem etc * 


Type of plants 

Treatment K 

12 3 4 

Treatment M 

12 3 4 

Treatment B 

12 3 4 

Average deed 
plants 

E 633 

M 530 

B 209 

SB 100 

Desd plants 
lajurcd plants 

Unmjuicd plants 

Percentage of death . , 

034 949 067 583 

45 32 27 08 

21 19 0 49 

90 5 92 7 9S2 832 

534 536 532 518 

82 91 75 94 

84 73 93 88 

76 2 76 5 76 0 74 0 

327 248 276 224 1 

213 240 245 278 

160 212 179 198 

46 7 35 4 39 4 32 0 | 


total number of uninjured and mjured plants and 
subtracting the number from the total number of 
plants m each plot before starting the treatment 
The plots which received treatment K te , 3 5 
fl dm 10% solution in 10 5 fl ot. of water and 
applied twice [i e , 1 12 lbs methoxone in 20 gallons 
of water and applied twice per acre) showed marked 
<tfect by the epihasty and later slnriveffing up of the 
plants. Plots receiving treatment M , 3 5 fl dm 
10% solution in 21 0 fl. oz. of water «ad aj^lied 
twice (ri2 UMb metkoxcme in 40 MUoas Of wa^ 
iSitiUed twke p« etire) iflau showed the stftets but 
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* Thanks sre due to Sree Bnc A R Bane jee, Etotiomit 
Botaniit, West Bengal, for kindly going through the manus- 
cript and for valuable auggeations , to Kh an Baliadnr 
S Hedaj'etnltab, Rirst Bcononiic Botanist of the then Gov 
enunent of Bengal who undertook the work and gave me 
facilities at the snggeitioti of ICesan Imperial Chemical 
Indastries (India) Ltd , Calcutta and to the latter for 
Boppljlng us free of cost both 1% dust and 10% hqnid 
obneeattm of methozoiw for the egperiment , to Sree Aiaal 
OuAdn Bbse, Bntotnojogical Assistant, for helping me in 
the nna, and to Sree O D Bose, Statistical Qf&et sod 
Sw* R Koy, SfStiSticiaa, fijr statistical help. 
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ALEXANDRE GUILLIERMOND (1876-1945) 


the World War 11 came to aa end and com- 
munication^ with countries became normal, we 
began to know more of what may be called indirect 
victims of the war, yLane-Antome-Alexandre 
Guilhermond, Professor at the Faculty of Sciences of 
Pans and Director of the laboratory of Plant Cyto- 
logy, Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Pans, whose 
name is known to cytologists, botanists, zoologists 
and medical men, succumbed on April, 1945, at the 
age of sixty-nme, to the various ailments that assailed 
him in the last years of his life of isolation as a refugee 
m a suburb of Lyons Some of us in this country who 
came m contact with him in various capacities wish 
to pay our tribute to his memory 

GuilUermond was born on the 19th August 1876 
in the mdustrial city of Lyons m France He 
descended from an academic and scientific family on 
both sides His father, Jacques GuiUiermond, an 
M D and Doctor of Pharmacy, was the son and 
grandson of pharmacists who were celebrated for 
their specialities and especially for their scientific 
Works connected with cinchona, opium and diverse 
preparations of hemlock (Contum masculatum L ) 
and lodo-tannic compounds His mother, Magdelainc 
Rollet, was the daughter of the great French Pro- 
fessor, Dr Rollet, Professor at the Faculty of Medicme 
of Lyons, where his uncle Dr Etienne Rollet, was 
also a professor 

It was very unfortunate that the father. Dr 
Jacques Guilhermond, died when Alexandre GuiUier- 
mond was not even two years old This, perhaps, 
accounts to some extent for the rather frail con- 
stitution and delicate nervous temperament which 
persisted almost throughout the life of Alexandre 
Guilliermond When he was 5 years old, his mother 
got remarried, and he was brought Up by his step- 
father, Dr Lacassagne, who was a professor at the 
Faculty of Medicme at Lyons 

From this second marriage of his mother were 
born three children a daughter who later married Di» 
A Pohcard, professor at the Faculty of Medicine at 
Lyons , a son, Antoine Lacassagne, professor of 
radiobiology at the College de France , and a second 
son, J Lacassagne, a very successful medical practi- 
tioner at Lyons 

^ Alexandre Guilhermond, as a child, was dehcate 
and over -sensitive and nervous, but somewhat of a 
thinker, almost a dreamer, a look which could be 
traced in his eyes even in later years, and very m- 
de^defit and gifted for drawing He did not 
like much his studies at school, but wes very cUrioua 


to know things far above his age, and favoured by 
the 'scientific and artistic surroundmgs in which he 
lived, was far and away a precocious child although 
lagging at the same time in his school studies which 
he began as late as at nine years It was only at the 
stage of Baccalauriai did he develop a real likmg for 
his studies and showed himself an excellent pupil 
Already his essays of this period on philosophy and 
natural science were found remarkable for their preci- 
sion, method and depth Under well-known teachers 
such as Le Dantec, Caullery, Sauvageau, Grignard 
(Nobel laureate), he became Bacheher hs-Lettres in 
1895, took P C N in 1896, and Licence h-Sciences 
naiurelles m 1899 The teachmg of Sauvageau fired 
his imagination and actually decided the first orienta- 
tion of his penetrating mind Still at Lyons, in 1902, 



Alsxandrs Guiuuuroim 


he received his Docteur is-Sctences naiurelles (State 
doctorate) from the Paris centre It must be men- 
tioned m this connection that he had had the great 
merit of working on his own, left to himself, almost 
without a guide, except advice and a few hints re- 
ceived by correspondence from Professors Matruchot, 
Regaud, and Gaston Bonnier of Pans Matruchot 
encouraged him to take up mycological studies , 
Rigaud, later, put him on the way to cytology , and 
Gaston Bonni^ helped him m vanous ways m his 
career which was to become so fruitful to botany, and 
to igrtdlogy m particular 

Guilhermond was attracted quite early by the 
monumental studies on yeast of Louis Pasteur and 
later of Hausen, and was puzzled by the curious in- 
herent fermentative properties of the cytoplasm in the 
ye^ cell It was for hi» original eontnbutions to the 
cytology, structure and sporulatton of yeasts that he 
waa awarded his doctorate u natural teiencea. After 
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his D Sc , he saccessively studied the nucleus, nuclear 
division, germination, parthenogenesis, nse and fall 
of sexuality and origin of yeasts, culminating m 1910 
in the different publications that appeared on the sub- 
ject, and his own classical monograph “]Les Levures” 
This work* is perhaps better known to the English- 
speaking world through its revised edition, published 
in 1920 by Prof F W Tanner, in collaboration with 
the author 

There are few cell constituents which Guilher- 
mond did not illumine by contributing something new 
and somethmg fundamental to them, right from the 
early stages of his career Csdologists have differed 
widely on the presence of a “Central body” in Cyano- 
phyceae, although in such cases much of the difference 
IS due to the different methods of fixation Guillicr- 
mond reported in Cyanophyceae the absence of A 
“Central body’*, and varying degrees of concentration 
of the chromatic material forming a reticulate mass 
which divides by a process resembling amitosis He 
studied the achromatic figure, which m plants occurs 
m two general types amphiastral m Ascomyceles 
and anastral His work on the cytology and sexuality 
of the Ascomycetes is well-known Up to the end of 
his life he remained a strong supporter of the theory 
of single nuclear fusion and reduction in the Ascomy~ 
ceies In bacteria, he reported the presence of 
“Nuclear granules’* and “Spiral filament nuclei*’, 
m several cases 

The mitochondria were brought into prominence 
in the cytological world in no mean measure by 
Guillierraond’s work He was the first to announce 
that mitochondria were permanent cytoplasmic in- 
clusions In fact, so many papers were published 
from his laboratory on the origin, behaviour and bio- 
logical significance of mitochondria, that they easily 
form the major part of the literature on the subject 
He criticized the bacterial theory of mitochondria and 
strongly believed that they arise only from pre- 
existing mitochondria by division, persist in the 
gametes and through the embryonic stages and during 
the development, perform a variety of functions 
Plant cells usually contaip, besides the nuclear body, 
three mam cytoplasmic elements the chondriome 
comparable to that of animal cells, lipoids and 
vacuolar apparatus The first comprises chondrio- 
somes of two kinds one kind develops into plastids, 
leucoplasts and chromoplasts of vanous types, and 
the other kind, relatively mactive, elaborate lipoids 
and other products as cells differentiate The con- 
troversy between Guilli^ond and the Dangetrds on 
the role and nomtoiclature of mitochondria is well 
known It should be said, however, to the glory of 


• The Yeasts by Alexaadre GnHUemondv Tranriated 
and thoroughly revised bv P W Tanner, New York, John 
WJley and Sbns, Bic 


GuiUtermond, that m recent years there have appeared 
many descriptions of the development of plastids 
from minute pnmordia in cytoplasm, and these 
plastid pnmordia are often claimed to be mitochondria 
The number of mitochondria rapidly decreases with 
the formation of plastids 

The numerous contributions from his laboratories 
show his life’s lasting interest m mitochondria and 
the vacuome So mfich did he appear in favour of 
vital stains that he gave at times the impression of a 
Neutral Red or Janus Green cytologist In a lighter 
vein he would sometimes show his cytological tricks 
with these stains and vacuoles and mitochondria and 
chromosomes These moments with him were 
supremely instructive and unforgettable He believed 
in the autonomous nature of fhe vacuome and once 
considered the vacuolar canalculi and their evolution 
as homologous with the Golgi apparatus of animal 
cells Later in his life he confirmed that the Golgj 
apparatus does not exist m plant cells A translation 
from the unpublished French manuscript of Gullier- 
mond’s book entitled ‘The Cytoplasm of the Plant 
Cell’’ appeared m 1941 being the Vol 6 of ‘A New 
Senes of Plant Science Books’ edited by Pr Verdoon 
(Chronica Botanica) 

As it sometimes happens m a country where com- 
petition for academic posts is keen, GuiUtermond 
secured his first post of an extra Lecturer m Agricul- 
tural Botany m the University of Lyons only at the 
age of 37, m 1913 In 1923 he was shifted to Pans as 
“Maitre de Conferences de Botanique’’ at the Pans 
University , he was made "Professeur Sans Chaire’’ 
in 1927 and four years later advanced to full pro- 
fessorship at Sorbonne and in 1932 to Directorship 
of the “Laboratoire de C3rtologie veg6tale dc I’Ecolc 
pratique des Hautes Etudes’’ in Pans He was the 
recipient of Pnx Damazidre (1904), Prix Montague 
(1909) of the Institute de France and Pnx Lass^rc 
(1931) of the Ministry He was made "Chevalier de 
la L6gion d’ Honnenr” m 1932, was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences, Pans, in 1935, and received a 
Doctoral Nonorts causa of the Lausanne University 
in 1937 He was President of fhe Mycological Society 
of Prance, of the Botanical Society of France and 
Foreign Member of Academies and Learned Societies 
in the USA, USSR, Poland, Crechoslovakia, 
Roumanta and Switzerland 

As a Professor, he was most generous in his views 
of the work of younger men Usually, he did not 
accept youfig workers to his laboratory without a 
crucial test which he earned in his own way, but once 
they ^passed the test they enjoyed his full confidence 
and^ieadship He wiU be remembered with deep 
grcHtndb and affection by a number of his disciples 
in different countnes for his kind and untiring help 
and ^sqsuragement His school of cytological 
thought is actively followed In this country by two 
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of lus former pupils now holding important positions 
m the Universities pf Allahabad and Calcutta His 
work on yeasts is the basis of a whole section of 
scientific activity in the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore , and work along similar lines will be con- 
tinued at the special Institute of Fermentation 
Technology which will be started m this country m 
near future 

He married in 1927 his own student (n6e H61ine 
Pc^vici), daughter of Prof Popovici, Professor of 


Botany at the University of Jassey (Boumama) and 
IS survived by his widow and two daughters 

We are grateful for the access to many of the 
details given above to the kindness of Mrs H 
Guilhermond 

Shn Ranjm 
R K Saksena 
G T Kali 


notes anb Hews 


THE ELEMENTS 43 AND 61 

Visible samples of two chemical elements which 
have been produced at last in the atomic pile were 
exhibited for the first time at the symposium of the 
American Chemical Society at Syracuse, New York 
The element 61 was shown in the form of two salts, 
the nitrate and the chloride, — two to three mgm of 
solid appearing as pink and yellow smears respectively 
on white porcelain discs The element 43 was shown 
as a silvery metal and as a white oxide 

More than twenty years ago, chemists in the 
USA and m Italy claimed to have discovered 
element 61 in ores and proposed the names of ilhnium 
and florentmm At the moment, Mannsky and 
Glendenin of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
claim to have produced the element 61 m the atomic 
pile in two ways, by punfication of the products of 
uranium fission and by bombardment with neutrons 
of a little known element called neodymium The 
element 61 was isolated in a pure form by ion ex- 
change Marmsky and Glendenin suggest the name 
‘pforaetheum’ for it 

The first positive proof of the existence of the 
chemical element 43, has been (Attuned through the 
atomic research by Parker, Reed and BUch, who pro- 
posed the name ‘technetium’ for it Sitice 1846, 
numerous claims to have discovered the element 43 
have been made , m 1925, Noddajek and Tacke re- 
ported the finding of both elements 43 (masurium) 

75 (rhenium) which they said wodtd be found 
ihgefher m nature Smee thefr aonOilncemefit, 
rh^utum had become an object of considerable com- 
mwcial importance The claim, however, in respect 
of mSaoEium were not confirmed by pr^uotion of 
weighatMC^ amounts. 


Segre and co-workers (1930) attempted to isolate 
and characterise the element 43, and recognised some 
radioactive isotopes of the element 43 by bombarding 
the element 42 (molybdenum) with neutrons m the 
cyclotron They also noted some of the chemical 
properties of the element 43 and proposed to call it, 
technetium Two methods were available for its 
production, the first was the neutron bombardment 
of molybdenum, and the second chemical isolation 
of the new substance from the fission products of 
uranium Boyd and co-workers (1946) succeeded in 
isolating technetium by the first method in small 
amount, sufficient to study several of its physical and 
chemical properties Near about the same time 
Parker et al isolated several milligrams of it by the 
second method Moreover, they had been able to 
produce samples with a chemical purity of 99 fiet 
cent They had estimated the |8-energy and half-hfe, 
and investigated the absorption of visible light 
(The Chemical Age, S9, 110, 1942) 

INDUSTRY AND UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 

PxoGxsssrvs industrialists in America recognise 
the potent value of the research facilities and the 
scientific personnel available m universihea and 
technological institutions m the development of in- 
dustry Since 1929, when there were 95 research 
scholarships and fellowships supported by 66 com- 
panies, there has been a steady growth m industrial 
support of the university fCseSrch In 1944, 201 
cdmpanieS awarded a total of 956 followships, scholar- 
ships and grants for research, and in 1946, 3Q2 com- 
panies reported to the Nabonal Research Council, 
USA, that they w«« stffiJWtiW research out* 
side their own laboratories by J,«X) fifllw»*hi|>l. 
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scholarships and grants Of late 300 educational in- 
stitutions are offering research services to industry 
Obviously encouraged by financial success of certain 
of these organisations, more than 70 colleges, univer- 
sities, and technological institutions have set up such 
agencies for serving industries 

A manufacturing concern gives financial assist- 
ance to university research for a number of reasons 
Some of them are admittedly from selfish interest 
but more often from a desire to strengthen the educa- 
tional institutions as sources of trained man power 
The industrial support of university research is of 
two types, distinguished by the aim of the research 
and the limitations and restrictions placed upon the 
investigators themselves and on the use of results 

(i) Unrestricted gifts, grants-in-aid and graduate 
research fellowships given without expectation of any 
return to the sponsors but rather as contributions 
toward the general educational programme of the 
universities 

(u) The financing of specific projects of imme- 
diate interest and benefit to the sponsors, through in- 
dustrial fellowships and research contracts with limi- 
tations on the fields of study and restrictions on the 
control and use of the results of research 

A support of the first tjTie is usually given m 
recognition of the need for aiding the universities m 
their primary function of training men and advanc- 
ing knowledge Many firms consider it an obligation 
on the part of industry to assist the universities in 
carrying on both their training and other research 
programme At the 52nd Congress of the American 
Industry, Robert E Wilson, Chairman of the Board 
of Standard Oil Co said, "Industry must recognise 
an increasing responsibility to support basic research 
in our universities The need for more fundamental 
research and the desirability of fostering such re- 
search m the colleges and universities were well stated 
in a discussion of the future of industrial research 
The umversity staffs are generally able to bring a 
much broader vision to bear on these fundamental 
problems Where fundamental problems are 

being prosecuted in mdustrial laboratories they have 
8 habit of being set to one side and forgotten when 
more urgent work develops Universities do not 
maintain the mdustrial tempo, nor are their staffs 
lu the habit of, nor should they be asked to, work 
m the confidential capacity required for successful 
patent control ” {Chemical and Engineering News, 
26, 2042, 1948) 

WIDER USE OF RADIOISOTOPES 

A SCHBUB has been drawn up by the U S Atomic 
Energy Commission which will facilitate the produc- 
tion and distribution of certain chemicals containmg 
radioactive elements, for the purposes of research and 

4 


medical and industrial use For the past two years 
research workers have been able to get radioisotopes 
from the Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Tennessee, 
but if they wished to use the materials in other 
than their original form they have had to synthesise 
or manufacture the compounds m small lots m their 
own laboratories This proved to be an inconvenient 
and expensive method 

In future, commercial firms will be encouraged 
to manufacture and sell specially selected compounds, 
each being labelled as such, and the radioactive mate- 
rials will be supplied by the A E C Certain other 
compounds, for which commercial production faci- 
lities do not exist, will be produced m the com- 
mission’s laboratories for general distribution The 
price to be charged for ‘’sotope-labclled’ compounds, 
produced by commercial firms, will be fixed by firms 
themselves At present, radioisotopes are sold 
through a special division of the A E C at a price 
set to cover the costs of final fabrication The saving 
which could be effected by volume production is 
illustrated by the cost to a phmary user of one milli- 
cune of ethyl iodide containing carbon 14 The 
synthesis of a ten-niillicurie lot could be done at little 
more than the cost of one millicune 

One U S commercial laboratory, Tracerlab, 
Inc , has set up in Boston an organisation equipped 
to provide a great variety of these radiochemicals 
for industry and is already supplying to the per- 
mitted users, hospitals, universities and research 
groups, etc , compounds of radioactive carbon 14 
However, as the production of radioisotopes increases 
the restriction will end, and several other under- 
takings are now being set up with special equip- 
ment to process "stock” radiochemicals to special 
requirements (The Chemical Age, July 31, 1948) 


INDIAN MICA 

Thb export of Mica blocks, films and splittings 
from India, the largest producer of this commodity 
m the world, to Europe and America, is threatened 
by recent developments of mica substitutes developed 
in Switzerland and USA 

According to Dr Lai C Verman, Director, 
Indian Standards Institution, who recently returned 
from a visit to Europe and USA, manufacturers of 
electrical machinery are now making use of silicone- 
bonded glass cloth m the place of mica m some of 
their products More important still is the fabrica- 
tion by a Swiss technologist of "Mica Powder Film”, 
a composition made from cheap mica-powder A 
factory is reported to be planned for producing 
"Mica Powder Film” on a large scale \^en com- 
mercially available, this micB-substitute, it is Said, 
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can buccciisfully compete with natural mica m the 
manufacture of electrical tape 

Another serious development is that of synthetic 
mica, which is being experimented by U S Army and 
Navy The process which requires only cheap raw 
materials has reached the stage of pilot plant experi- 
mentation If successful this process will be capable 
of producing mica crystals of sufSciently large dimen- 
sions to comjiete v\ith the natural product 

American users of mica have complained that 
they are being forced to look for substitutes for mica 
largely because of the uncertainty of quality and the 
lack of uniformity of supplies of the mica imported 
from India Manufacturers of electrical goods feel 
that export from India of mica of acceptable standards 
of quality and sizes would help to maintain the pre- 
sent large and persistent demand for this valuable 
mineral 

The average annual export of mica from India is 
11,250 tons valued at Rs 217 lakhs, most of which 
represents hard currency (U b dollars) 

The International Organisation for Standardisa- 
tion (ISO) has entrusted the Indian Standards " 
Institution with the secretariat of an International 
Committee to develop internationally agreed standards 
on mica This was accepted by the Committee on 
Mica Standards of the Indian Standards Institution 
that met at Calcutta in early September last under 
the Chairmanship of Mr Chandmull Rajgarhia The 
Committee further drafted the scope of work for 
international standardization, which provides among 
other things for evolving an agreed set of Standard 
Samples of mica, which could be supplied to all 
users in India and abroad Mr V P Sondhi, 
Deputy Director, Geological Survey of India has 
been assigned the task of procuring full mformation 
regarding standard samples, from all countries pro- 
ducing or consuming mica 

The Mica Advisory Board of the Government of 
India have since then recommended that no licences 
for the import of mica from Brazil or any other 
country should be issued The Board further recom- 
mended investigation of the possibility of setting 
up a Mica Marketing Central Board The Govern- 
ment of India have accepted these recommendations 

It may be recalled that the Mica Enquiry Com- 
mittee of the Government of India m 1946 reported 
mter aim on the estabhshment of an Indian Central 
Mica Committee and put stress on researches m mica 
(See ScntNCK and Cudturb, 12, 88, 1946) But we 
are not as yet aware of the steps the Government 
of India proposes to take on these recommendations 
Unless this is done early, the fate of Bihar mica may 
be similar to the fate of indigo m Bihar 


Thb twenty fourth Annual^ General Meetmg of 
the Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
India was held on September 10 last in the Rotary 
Hall, Great Eastern Hotel, Calcutta Dr S K Roy 
President of the Society presided and His Excellency 
Dr K N Katju, Governor of West Bengal was the 
Chief Guest on the occasion 

In his presidential address. Dr Roy made a survey 
of the problems confronting India relating to coal 
and coal reserves, petroleum, Zme-Lead-Silver ore 
deposits. Diamond, Gold, Sulphur, Salt and Mica 
deposits and mineral industry education and research 
He referred to India’s glorious past when our people 
built the marvellous temples of Madura and Kanarak, 
cast the giant pillar of rustless steel of Delhi, drove 
absolutely vertical shafts 600 feet deep in the very 
hard rocks of Haity to mine gold, and dug immense 
quarries sometimes 1500 feet long hv 250 feet wide 
and 250 feet deep in the hard quartz rocks of Jawar, 
(Mewar) to mine Sihei, Lead and Zinc Unfortu- 
nately, during the last two hundred years of British 
rule India’s mineral industries have not progressed 
to the advantage of India’s national interests 
Speaking on the coal problems Dr Roy said that the 
Ranigan} and Jhana coalfields have been geologically 
surveyed at least three times yet the last word on the 
geological asjiects of these coal fields have not been 
said There are coal seams that have not yet been 
mapped 

Continuing Dr Roy stated that there exists good 
possibility of finding petroleum m the Indo-Gangetie 
plain and he urged the geologists with the aid of geo- 
physicists to explore the oil resources of the country 
He suggested to the Government for appointing a 
qualified petroleum geologist and control of oil fields 
m India by ‘Supervisors’ like those in U S A ‘There 
IS no reason’ he said ‘why the oil companies should 
not place all their data at the disposal of the 
Government’ 

According to Dr Roy, there are still many 
millions of tons of lead and zinc ore containing silver 
available m Jawar, Rajputana as well as other 
economic minerals like diamond, gold etc Conclud- 
ing he stressed the need of an absolutely first class 
laboratory where all minerals and rocks could be 
accurately analyzed In this laboratory mining and 
metallurgical problems should be investigated and 
solved and all^ market reports of metals and minerals, 
including their market specifications and prices as 
well as freight to different markets should be avail- 
able free of cost or at a nominal cost In U S A a 
sample of gold quartz can be assayed for a Dollar 
which is equal to Rs 3/3/- ; for the same work the 
Government rate at Alipur Test House and in the 
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Indian School of Mines where alone fairly reliable 
analysis is possible, the rate is Rs 72/- 

Addressing the meeting, Dr Katju said as the 
Minister of Industries in the U P for several years 
between 1937 and 1947, he was very much exercised 
about the industrial development and read a great 
deal of literature about the Geological Survey of 
India He was then mainly concerned with the natural 
resources of the U P and it struck him then that 
the surveys made were rather superficial and certainly 
not very deep and much work remained to be done 
Referring to the usefulness of the generation of 
power in India, His Excellency said ‘ 'In modern days 
in electric energy lies the secret of all success and 
we shall have millions of kilowatts of these energy 
throughout the country when the river valleys pro- 
jects are completed ” 

“The coming years may well be called the era 
of great river valleys projects Construction on the 
Mahanadi project at Hirakud near Sainbalpur is in 
jirogress The preliminaries connected with the 
Damodar Valley project have been finalized and I am 
hoping that the coming winter will see the com- 
mencement in right earnest of construction of the 
first dam Then you have the great Godavari pro- 
ject and many others of similar description ” 

Speaking on the subject of nationalization of key 
industries Dr Katju opined “With this question you, 
as geologist, are not directly concerned Your func- 
tion IS to give us the clue to our big deposits By 
what agency and under whose control this wealth is 
to be won that is a different matter Opmion now 
seems to be fairly unanimous that m the modern con- 
text, all key industries must be under national control 
and so the Government of India have declared” 

“I am sure in this vast country all kinds of 
mineral deposits will be found m one part or another 
The necessity is for a systematic and extensive survey 
The Government of India have embarked upon it, 
though I fear that for want of qualified personnel 
the progress may not be rapid This deficiency has 
to be made good ” The role of geologists in the 
new set up of things should be to discover for us our 
buned treasures and help winning the war against 
poverty and disease 

The following were duly elected officer-bearers 
of the Society for the year 1948-49 Prestdenl — Dr M 
S Krishnan, New Delhi , Honorary Secretaries — 
Profs N N Chatterjee, Calcutta and N L Sharma, 
Dhanbad 

TIDE-GAUGE OBSERVATORIES IN INDIA 

The desirabibty of having more permanent tide- 
gauge observatories in India is emphasised in a note 
prepared by the President, Survey Research Insbtote, 
Survey of India, Dehra Don At present there are 


only two such observatories in India, one at Bombay 
and the other at Kidderpore, which are utilised to 
test the accuracy of tidal predictions 

Geological and archaeological evidence has shown 
that vertical movements of land and sea have been 
taking place since times immemorial The exact 
amount is often a matter of rough guess and the only 
sure way of arriving at numerical results regarding 
relative encroachments of land and sea is to establish 
permanent tide-gauges at several stations all along 
the coast 

The relative change of level between land and 
sea can be due to movement of either or both Such 
changes take place in thousands of years Geologists 
have their own methods of detecting whether a rela- 
tive change has taken place from such clues as the 
marks left by the shifting water or by the shape of 
the coast line, although such detection is not always 
easy on account of the complexity of the movement 
Thus there is abundant geological evidence of a 
former land connection between Malaya and the 
islands of Sumatra, Java and Borneo The Geologists 
believe that the intervening land has been submerged 
due to the rise in sea level during the last 200 
centuries Assam and Burma, for example, are still 
believed to be regions of subsidence It is due to this 
cause that various large cities in ancient India owe 
their disappearance Although grave concern for the 
same reason has been exjircbsed about the stability 
of Calcutta, tidal observations and precise levelling 
show that there is no evidence of any general sub- 
sidence in the Calcutta region during the last half a 
century The whole problem however requires fur- 
ther study and detailed planning for the future 

Apart from their use of predicting tides the re- 
cords of permanent tide-gauge obscTvatones can be 
utilised as follows (1) A number of tidal observa- 
tories suitably chosen and fairlj well distributed 
along the coastline of a country enable the mean sea 
level to be determined reliably from observations 
extending over a number of years (2) Thej jirovide 
data for deciphering vortical movements of the land 
and for correlating the variations in the mean sea 
level m terms of barometric conditions (3) They 
provide data for study of the deviation of mean sea 
level at various ports 

It ts stated that with the vast coastlme of India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Siam covering 6,500 miles from 
Karachi to Koh Hlak, encompassing as it does un- 
stable regions of considerable interest to geologists 
and geodesists, to have only 3 observatories at 
Karachi, Bombay and Kidderpore is thoroughly un- 
sati^ctory There is urgent need for sound planning 
m. India for the starting of permanent tide-gauge 
observatories »all along its coast to provide material 
for continual and progressive research 
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WATERWAYS IN THE FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 

The basic principles on which the planning of 
waterways m the Soviet Union during the years 
1946-50 IS founded may be summarised as follows — 
(1) Complete exploitation of water resources in the 
whole basin with a view to creating water power, 
organising navigation, intensifying agriculture, re- 
gulating the run off, providing protection against 
flood and guaranteeing water supply (2) Concentra- 
tion of slow descents into smgle large falls in order 
to draw the maximum profit from all sources of 
energy and make water transport more efficient 

(3) Modernised construction of dams and locks 

(4) Mechanisation of works (5) Wide-scale introduc- 
tion of the essential principles of architecture into 
water engineering 

The fourth successive five-year plan m the 
USSR embraces a number of important projects 
for the development of water ways In comparison 
with the state of navigable waterways in 1940, the 
plan envisages a general increase of 7500 kilometres 
m the length of these waterways The five-year 
programme embraces not only the reconstruction of 
waterways destroyed in the war, but also the con- 
struction of new artificial courses as well as the re- 
organisation of existing systems which no longer 
satisfy the growing economic needs of the country 
Of the larger works the following are already com- 
pleted (1) Reconstruction of the Swir locks (2) Re- 
construction of the Dnieper-Bug system (3) Recon- 
struction of damaged installations on the northern 
Don and the White Sea Canal In 1946 the recon- 
struction of the Lemn lock near the hydro-electric 
station at Zaporoje was completed The following 
important new tasks are envisaged (1) Total recon- 
struction of the canalisation system of the River 
Moskva (2) The reconstruction and completion of 
the Manych waterways, which joins the sea of Azov 
and the Caspian Sea through the intermediary of the 
Don (3) The first steps in the reconstruction of the 
Volga — Baltic waterways (the Maryok system) 

The five-year plan will also see completed the 
first stage in the construction of the huge hydro- 
electric station on the River Kama in the Molotov 
region, and similar centres will be begun on the River 
Volga 111 the Gorki region, on the River Oka m the 
Kaluga region and on the River Kud in the Boz- 
dag hills m Azerbeijan {Water and Water Engineer- 
ing j August, 1948) 

VACCINE FOR BUBONIC PLAGUE 

Anti bubonic plague vaccine, prepared from 
Uving virulent germs which do not produce any 
plague symptoms when mjected mto a man, yet pro- 
duce immunity from attack by the virulent lethal 


strains of the germ, has been produced at the South 
African Institute for Medical Research Colonel 
Culver, the Director of the Institute, said that anti- 
plague vaccines had in the past been prepared from 
killed germs Such vaccines, however, had only 
relatively poor immunizing powers The objection to 
the new vaccine, prepared from the living virulent 
germs, is its poor keeping quality (Chemical and 
Engineering News, 26, 2008, 1948) 


MEDICAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 

The Annual Report of the Scientific Advisory 
Board for the year 1947, issued by the Governing 
Body of the Indian Research Fund Association, re- 
veals that the bulk of the research work has been, 
in connection with those diseases, such as malaria, 
cholera, leprosy, malnutrition, plague, etc , which 
are responsible for high rates of mortality and sick- 
ness in India 

Malaria — Trials to ascertain the comparative 
efficacy of various preparations of D D T as indoor 
residual sprays against adult mosquitoes were carried 
out by the Malaria Institute of India, Delhi, in seven 
villages in the Delhi rural area 

It has been shown that for indoor residual 
spraying, a stirrup pump fitted with a suitable nozzle 
IS simpler and better than other types of spraying 
equipment The work is being continued 

Cholera —Field trials in Bengal and Bihar to 
test the action of sulphaguanidine in the treatment 
of cholera were conducted under the direction of the 
Director, School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta 
The striking feature observed in the treatment of 
cholera with this drug was that it acts best during 
the early stages of the disease 

Therapeutic trials m the treatment of cholera 
with sulphaguanidine, sulphadiazine and phthalyl- 
sulphathiazole were also conducted in Calcutta under 
hospital conditions The results indicate that of 
these three drugs, sulphaguanidme is the most effec- 
tive 

Leprosy — ^Three new drugs of the sulphone 
group, promin, diasone ^and sulphetrone, were tried 
out in the treatment of leprosy by the leprosy re- 
search workers at the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, with very encouraging results Although 
these drugs have certain limitabons, they have 
proved particularly valuable m the treatment of those 
cases of leprosy which cannot tolerate injections of 
hydnocarpus oil 

Nuintuin — Research work on nutrition is being 
conducted by the Association in a number of centres 
all over India Experiments to determine the com- 
parative rate of growth of rats when fed on a 6et 
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contaimiig ghee, piirified groundnut oil and vanaspah 
respectively were started in 1947 and are being 
continued at the Nutrition Research Laboratones, 
Coonoor The Nutrition Museum of the Laboratories 
continued to attract a large number of visitors 

Experiments to determine the nutritive value of 
soya-bean milk and soya-bean curd have been con- 
ducted at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
These, as now prepared, are both palatable and nutri- 
tious and the experimental feeding trials now under 
way in Bangalore indicate that soya-bean milk and 
Its products can provide a cheap nutritious substitute 
for cow’s milk 

Plague — Field trials to determine the curative 
value of sulphadiazinc and sulphamerazine in the 
treatment of bubonic plague were conducted under 
the direction of the Director, Haffkme Institute, 
Bombay, with good results Sulphamerazine appears 
to be the drug of choice as it gives the desired con- 
centration in the blood with smaller doses admini- 
stered at less frequent intervals 

The curative value of the new wonder drug 
streptomycin was tried out in experimental plague 
infection in animals The results obtained were 
striking and the use of streptomycin is now being 
tried out in the treatment of bubonic plague in human 
cases The results reported are very encouraging 

Cltntcal Research — ^Experiments designed to 
produce lathyrism in laboratory animals have been 
carried out at the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, with partial success The real cause of this 
crippling disease which is associated with excessive 
consumption of Khesan Dal (Lathyrus Saliva) is not 
yet known 

Research on certain aspects of infantile hepatic 
cirrhosis has been conducted at the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, and the Sri Krishnarajendra 
Hospital, Mysore The work done so far suggests 
that choline chloride supplemented with a pepsin 
proteolysed extract of the liver and spleen is effective 
m the treatment of the disease Further clinical 
trials are in progress 

Maternity and Child Welfare — Based on the 
report of the enquiry on the bearing of premature 
and immature births on infant mortality in Bombay, 
a sub-committee has been appointed to draw up a 
memorandum on the conduct of enquiries into the 
important health problem of infant mortality 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dr M S Knshnan, Superintending Geologist, 
Geological StDrvey of India, has been appointed 
Director, Bureau of Mmes, New Delhi under the 


Ministry of Works, Mines and Power, Government 
of India 

Sir Lewis L Fermor, a former Director of the 
Geological Survey of India and founder-President, 
National Institute of Sciences of India has been 
elected Correspondent Etranger of the Soci4ti6 
Gdologique de France 

Sri S K Bosk has been admitted to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Mathematics of the 
Lucknow University on his thesis “A New Trans- 
form, which IS a generalisation of the well-known 
Laplace Transform” The thesis was adjudicated by 
a Board of Examiners consisting of Sir E T 
Whitttaker, F R S , and Prof E C Titchmarsh, 

F RS 

Sri P C Bandyopadhaya, Assistant Secretary, 
Indian Chemical Society, is appointed first Secretary, 
UNESCO Science Co-operation Service for S E 
Asia at Delhi Sn Bandyopadhaya was connected 
with this journal as Assistant Secretary, Indian 
Science News Association from 1937-1940 Dr 
Alexander Wolsky, Professor of Zoology, University 
of Budapest, is the Principal Scientific Officer of 
Science Co-operation Service and he came to India 
m April last (See Sciencs and Culture, March, 
1948, p 385) 

The following are elected as office-bearers of the 
Aeronautical Society of India President — Sn N C 
Ghosh, Director-General of Civil Aviation, Vtce~ 
President — Dr V N Ghatage, Honorary Treasurer — 
Sn S C Sen and Honorary Secretary — Dr P Nil- 
kanthan The Society was inaugurated at Air Tran- 
sport Licensing Board Hall, New Delhi, on July 31 
last with the object of promoting the advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge of the Aeronautical 
.Sciences and Aircraft Engineering and the elevation 
of the Aeronautical professions 

A half-yearly list of Botanical papers printed in 
India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon Siam, Malaya and 
Indonesia will be published by the Botanical Society 
of Bengal m the Society’s Bulletin issued m April 
and October every year Authors are requested to 
kindly send their reprints to the Honorary Secretary, 
Botanical Society of Bengal, 35, Ballygunge Circular 
Road, Calcutta 19, to facihtate this compilation work 

We are informed that the Calcutta Chemical Co 
Ltd , through their managing Agent, Mr B Maitra, 
has made a donation of Rs 2,500/- to the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science and has 
thereby earned the claim of being a Life-member of 
the Association accordmg to the Regulations of that 
body We congratulate the authorities of the Calcutta 
Chemical Co Ltd for this contribution to the cause 
of Science 
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Dynamic*— S L, rin.cn, M Sc (Lond ), Univer- 
sity Tutornl Press l,td , Clifton House, Euston 
Road, N W 1, London Published 1948 
Price 10s 6d 

The book provides a course on dynamics of a 
particle and of a rigid body The author has not 
discussed the three-dimensional motions altogether 
probably on the ground that these will form a much 
higher course meant for the post-graduate The book 
m its present form will be of good service to students 
taking Honours in Indian Universities also, besides 
being useful to students reading for the General 
Degree m Arts or bciencc of the University of London, 
or for a Degree in bnginecnng The vector methods 
used b> the author is a feature not very often found 
in other books of similar standard Most of the 
exercises aie taken from London University examina- 
tions Tlic worked out examples are exhaustive and 
will be very useful to those for whom the book is 
intended The stock of examples is also well chosen 
We recommend this book for D A di B Sc Hons 
students of Indian Universities 

K M B 


The Perennial Philosophy — Aldotis Huxley Chatto 
and Wmdits, 1944 Price 12s 6<i 

Spiritual knowledge in different degrees of attain- 
ment Ins been revealed to the seekers after truth 
in all climes and eountnes The essential character 
of the peiecption, however, remains just the same 
everywhere This anthology of the Perennial Philo- 
sophy wherein extract from the writings of the seers 
— not the professional philosophers — in profuse 
numbers have been threaded into 27 chapters under 
diverse heads is a helpful testimony of this ‘same- 

The devout conlemplatives of India, the sufis of 
Islam, the Catholic mystics and the Protestants and 
Quakers have all m their own characteristic ways 
harped on the same string that savours ‘otherworldli- 
ness’ in us This sustaining factor in life can be 
argued out but not exactly dispensed with from our 
lives, persisting in varied garbs in different countries 
and contexts Huxley’s has been an unique service 
in iptroduemg such an absorbing topic in so simple 
a manner that holds our mterest*all through To those 
interested in this field the book will be a refreshing 
study 

K B 


From Volga to Ganga-By Rahula Sankrityana, 

People’s Publishing House, Bombay, 1947 

Price Rs 4/8 

This is a bold attempt to trace the evolution of 
Human society through the ages The account is 
confined to the Indo-Aryans who lived m Central 
Eurasia, on the bank of the Volga and subsequently 
migrated to India through Iran and Afghanistan 
The book opens with a scene dated 6000 B C when 
mankind used to live m caves Subsequent appear- 
ance of gradually nucleated higher orders of hving 
with complexities in human relationships has been 
traced m the course of nineteen chapters finally 
ending with an account of India in 1922 A D The 
author claims to have presented an authentic account 
of society at each stage basing his conceptions on 
varied original sources — particularly ‘various langu- 
ages and their comparative philology , records 
dediicible from or based on clay, stone, copper, 
bronze, iron , unwritten songs, tales, customs, magic 
rites ’ The very fact that the book has gone throfigh 
a second edition testifies to the popularity of the 
pubhcation To the reviewer however the inferences 
in some of the chapters claimed to be objective studies 
have apiieared subjective But this is only a matter 
of opinion and can be overlooked The book is 
really one of the most fascinating attempts to inter- 
pret history and can be commended to the readers 

K B 


High Vacua, Prmciplea, Practice and Measurement 

— By Swami Jnanananda, pp 310 D Van 
Nostrand Company Inc New York Pnee 
$5 50 Macmillan & Company Ltd , London 
£l 10-0 (1947) 

As IS stated m the Foreward, the book “supplies 
a real need for collected and organized information 
on the technique of the production of high vacua’* 
The technique of high vacua have seen rapid deve- 
lopments during the last two decades, though its 
beginning dates back to more than a century 
Recently this subject has assumed a great importance 
(m their application) m the industrial field — such as 
in the production of penicillm, magnesium, photo- 
cells, radio valves,— m the dehydration of food pro- 
ducts, m the high vacuum distillation and separation 
of organic substances The developments of cyclo- 
tron, electron microscope etc are possible only be- 
cause of our knowledge of high vacuum But inspite 
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of the immense and growing importance of this branch 
of physical science, the books on this subject are far 
from numerous Apart from the standard works by 
Dushman, Kaye, Newman, Dunoyer and others, we 
have to depend for our knowledge on the various 
information that are published in different journals 
from time to time In this respect the book has done 
a great service m collecting these scattered knowkdg- 
in a single volume and thereby giving us a very up- 
to-date information on this subject 

This book is divided into six chapters each of 
which IS again subdivided into a number of seclions 
Chapter I —It opens with a nice elementary treat- 
ment of the kinetic theory of gases so far as it is 
needed to the understanding of the theory and prac- 
tice of high vacuum Fundamental laws of gases, tran- 
sport and free path phenomena, free molecular be- 
haviour of gases etc are discussed m it Chapter II — 
It contains well-illustrated concise description of 
various vacuum pumps These are very appropriately 
divided into several groups — t e Piston pumps, mole- 
cular pumps, and diffusion pumps These are all 
arranged according to their historical developments 
The treatment of the diffusion pumps is very illumi- 
nating specially as it covers the latest developments 
m this direction The various modifications that are 
made from time to time are mentioned The table 
containing the performances of the various pumps 
should have been a little more exhaustive The in- 
formation regarding vanous kinds of oil for diffusion 
pumps should profitably be more detailed 
Chapter III — The measurement of high vacuum is as 
important as its production and this chapter very ably 
describes the different kinds of gauges that are now 
used extensively The vacuum measurement by Ioni- 
sation guage, Pirani gauge, Radiometer gauges, art 
covered thoroughly The descriptions arc quite ad- 
equate and to the point The modifications and im- 
provements to push the upper limit of measuring 
the vacuum are described and defects and discre- 
pancies arising out of the use of different gauges are 
pointed out Chapter IF— It deals with the vacuum 
technique The “author calls our attention to the 

requisites and vigorous conditions that must be 
observed towards attamment of high vacuum The 
different types of vacuum valves and traps are des- 
cribed and the information is quite up-to-date 
Chapter V — In it there is good section on “Degassing” 
The different theones of adsorbed and occluded gas 
are discussed and the methods of their elimination 
are pointed out Chapter FI— The last chapter is on 
“gettenng” attainment of very high 'vacua by physi- 
cal-chemu^l methods 

The book is well provided with numerous re- 
ferences which will be very helpful to the students 
as weU «s to tiie worketa m the field Th«re are a 


few prmtmg errors which are of course very likely in 
the first edition The price of the book appears to be 
a bit high 


S K M 


Fibres other than Cotton and Jute — By J K Sircar 
Miscellaneous Bulletin No 66, The Indi m Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research Pp iH-50 Pub- 
lished by the Manager of Publications, Delhi, 
1948 Price annas fourteen or li 3d 
At a time when India has been given the free- 
dom to mould her own destiny and when the pcojile 
thereof are eonteiiiplatiiig to become self sufluicut 
by utilising her raw materials, this pamphlet seems 
to be a helpful guide m exploiting the fibre lesonrces 
of the country to meet her present needs 

The pamphlet mentions the existence of about 
300 hbre-jilants all over India (undivided) and the 
jiossibilities for exploitation of these fibres (other 
than cotton and jute) have been discussed Fibres 
under discussion have been classified as Hard fibres. 
Soft fibres. Textile fibres. Brush fibres, Qriss fibres. 
Minor forest fibres and Floss fibres 

Though the general information, mainly from 
the agricultural point of view, are available m 
standard books on textile fibres, yet it presents a 
good collection of uiformation regarding those fibres 
for ready reference From the technological point 
ol view it is not rich enough An attempt has how- 
ever, been made to discuss the fibres with sTucial 
reference to the following points Species available, 
provinces where grown, area under cultivation, uses, 
export-import trade, and work done m India The 
iiunor fibres such as, inauritms hemp, nianila hemp, 
banana fibre, pineapjde fibre, fibres of Sidov/j, Mala- 
chra capttata, Calotropis gigantea, Urena lobata etc , 
have not been treated in details, perhaps due to lack 
of more detailed authoritative reports 

It IS indeed gratifying to note that the authors’ 
experiences extending for three decades are now 
made available to all who are interested in India’s 
fibre industry 

In 1944, the Government of India requested the 
author to collect and collate all available information 
on the Indian fibres (other thou jute and cotton) with 
a view' to explore the possibilities of their develop- 
ment The memorandum thus indicates the results 
so far achieved and how this could be jnit into 
practice , it further indicates the experimental work 
that is essential for developing the fibre resources of 
the country 

Now that the Indian Union is deprived of the 
njajor percentage of jute and a good percentage of 
cottbn too, It IS hoped that the Government of India 
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would take suitable steps to develop the fibres, 
having suflScient possibilities 

In this connection, the reviewers would draw 
the attention, to the immediate necessity for the 
establishment of a National Fibre Research Institute, 
as stressed m this Journal (see .Science and Culture, 
13, 79, September, 1947) and also a Fibre Develop- 
ment Board as suggested by S K G (See Jour 
Science Club, 2, 1948) 


There is a list of 71 references to works already 
pubhshed on Indian fibres and also 9 appendices 
indicating acreage and cost of production, export- 
import trade, etc 

S K G 
and 

A K G 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[The Editors are not responsible for the views expressed in the letters ] 


CORRECT NAME OF HERPESTIS MONNlERtA H B H. 

The widespread tropical weed commonly known 
as Herpestis monnieria H B K , has had a rather 
complicated history In India it is called Adha-birni 
and sometimes Bramht It is wcllknown that Bramht 
IS used in indigenous medicine m India for making 
nerve-stimulants The identity of Bramhi appears 
to be obscure In the plains of India people prefer 
to call this plant {Herpestis monnieria H B K ) as 
Bramht This claim is partly supported by the fact 
that as early as 1785, this plant from India was 
described by Lamarck as Bramia indtce^ The 
generic name Bramia was latinised from Brami des- 
cribed earlier by Adanson in 1763 But, in the hills 
of India, Bramht is known by an altogether different 
plant, 1 e , Hydrocotyle sibthorpwides Lam (syn 
Hydrocolyle rotundifolia Roxb ) The identity of 
the true Bramht could only be settled in consultation 
with a number of Kavtrajas or Vaids from different 
parts of India 

Coming back to the name of Herpestis monnieria. 
It must be noted that there are several earlier names 
and the correct name will depend on the taxonomical 
interpretation of the plant as well as on the apphea- 
tion of the rules of nomenclature The earliest name 
of this plant is Lysimachia monnteri Linn and 
Graltola monnieri Linn B Jussieu and P Browne 
proposed the generic name Montera in 1756 and 
Michaux described this plant as Monmera cuneifolia 
Michx (changing the spelling from Moniera to 
Monmera) A few 3 rears earlier Loureiro quite 


• Apparently the name Bramia indica signifies that the 
plant IS a native of India For widely distnbnted pan- 
tropical weeds such a view is nnfortnnately not possible 
Similarly, Plumbago zeylanica Ltnn should not be regarded 
(even though the name implies) as a native of Ceylon 


independently described this plant as Septas repens 
Lour , under a newly created genus Septas Lour It 
uas soon realized that Monmera could easily be con- 
fused with an earlier genus of Rutaceae called 
Monnieria Linn The case for Septas was even 
worse At the time of its description, the generic 
name was already m existence for a genus of 
Crassulaceae It was therefore necessary to overcome 
these difficulties and confusions Some authors 
therefore preferred to use the later generic name 
Herpestis Gaertn f , to avoid confusion between 
Monmera of Scrophulanaceae and Monnieria of 
Rutaceae, and Meisner proposed the new name 
Heptas for Septas of Loureiro Gamble, in his Flora 
of Madras 952 (1923) used the name Montera, 
although this generic name has been rejected in 
favour of Bacopa Aublet (see International Rules of 
Botanical Nomenclature 107, 1935) So it will be 
realised that the name of this plant moved from one 
genus to another for a long tune 

We are indebted to Pennell for the clarification 
of this involved nomenclature Itv 1920, he almost 
settled the name as belonging to the genus Bramia 
calling this plant as Bramia monmen (Lmn ) Pennell 
But in a recent paper published in 1946, Pennell, on 
a reconsideration of the case changed his own earlier 
decision I have read Pennell’s recent paper with 
great interest and I am convinced that he is justified 
in changing his earlier views This was necessary 
on a natural and phylogenetic consideration of the 
case, and we have now an "aggregate” under the 
name Bacopa In this, he has repeated a sittnliir 
decision made earlier by dissolving such genera as 
Vandelha, Bonnaya, Illysanthes to a newly reconsti- 
tuted genus Lindernta Although hia decision on 
Lindernia was indeed unique and at first appearwl to 
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be somewhAt revolutionary, the conception of the 
"Baco^ia-aggregate” was however not new This 
was the view taken by Wettstem as early as 1891, 
and Pennell ra most parts accepted Wettstein’s 
opinion with some modifications The most signi- 
licant bhange in Wcttstein’s treatment of Bacopa, is 
the exclusion of Mecardonta and inclusion of such 
genera as Natdothnx and Sthtnula Our plant 
should therefore be called BaroPa monnurt (Linn ) 
Pennell The synonym v appears to be as follows 

Bacopa MONNIKRi (Ltnn ) Pennell m Proc Acad 
Nat Sc Phila 98, 94 (1946) 

Lystmachia monnieri Linn Cent PI 2, 9 (175b) 
Graitola monnieri Lmn byst Nat ed , to, 851 
(1759) 

Crratiola monniena Lmn ^iiiotn Acad 4, 306 
(1759) 

Bramta tndtea Lam EncvcL I 459 (1785) 

Septas repens Lour FI Cochmeh 392 (1790) 
Monmera cuneifoha Michauv, FI Bor Am 2, 
22 (1803) . Gamble FI Mad 952 (1923) 
Monmera broivnei Pers syn 2, 166 (1807) 
Herpeslts monmeria H B K Nov Gen Sp 2, 
366 (1818) , Hook f FI Br Ind 4, 272 
(1884) , Pram, Beng PI 765 (1903) , Haines, 
Bot Bihar Orissa 622 (1922) , Kashyai), 
Lahore Dist FI 186 (1936) 

Herpestes monmeria Knnth, vSyn PI 2, 125 
(1823) , Dslz et Gibs Bomb FI 178 (1861) 
Lepidagathis lepens Spreng Syst 2, 827 (1825) 
Habershamta cunncifoha Raf Neogenyton 2 
(1826) 

Heplas repeni (Lour ) Meisn PI Vase Gen 
Comm 202 (1840) 

Antsocalyx hmnanthtfiarus Hance ex Walp 
Ann Bot Syst 3, 195 (1853) 

Bacopa mountcra (Lmn ) Wettst in Fngl 
Pflanzenfam 4, 3B 77, (1891) 

Bramta monnteia Drake, FI Polyn Franc 142 
(1893) 

Brtimta monmen (Lmn ) Pennell m Proc Acad 
Nat Sc Phila 7t, 243 (1920) 

In Hooker’s Flora of India 4, 272 (1884) and 
Pram’s Bengal Plants 765 (1903), three more species 
are recorded under Herpeslts Correct name of 
these species are as follows — 

Herpesitc chamaedryotdes H B K =Macardmja 
dtanthera {STvarte) Pennell 
Herpeslts flonbunda R Br —Bacopa flonbunda 
(R Br) Wettst 

HerpetUs hamtltoniana Benth ’^Bacopa hamtl- 
toatana (Benth ) Wettst 

In tile preparation of, this note I have, received 
valuable help from Pennell’s recent paper It is not 

5 


pretended therefore to be an original note, but, it is 
prepared m the hope that it will be found useful to 
many botamcal workers in India 

D CHA'rXKRJKE 

C/o The Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Kew, Kngland, 15 4-1948 


POLYESTERIFICATION OF HYDROXY ACIDS PART ll 
9 JO DIHYDROXY STEARIC ACID 

In the previous part' the results of the poly- 
estcrification of 12 hydroxy stearic acid haVfe'been re- 
jxirted In the present part attention has been paid 
to 9 10-dihydroxy stearic acid, a hydroxy acid con- 
taining two secondary hydroxyl groups at the adja- 
cent positions 

From table I it will be evident that with the 
reaction continuing under isothermal conditions, the 
variations m acid and ester values were exactly similar 
to the one with 12-hydroxy stearic acid The activa- 
tion energy for the reaction was 22 9 K cal, and was 
comparable with the previous one The uncatalyzed 
reaction was third order while the catalyzed one 
followed a second order course The rate of reaction 
however was much faster as the number of cS active 
collisions greatly increased consequent on the in- 
crease in the number of hydroxyl groujis 


TABLE 1 



However, there are certain fundamental and 
characteristic differences between the polyestenfica- 
tion of dihydroxy acid and monohydrory acid In 
the case of monohydroxy acid the reaction product was 
solid all through With dihydroxy acid the product 
was at first opaque, waxy solid, then it became resin- 
ous solid, then soft resmons sermliquid mass and 
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finally clear, transparent, insoluble and infusible solid 
The mono acid never became insoluble and infusible, 
however long they might be heated either alone or 
with catalyst This fact may be easily understood 
from the Carothers’ functionahty concept Mono- 
hydroxy acid IS a bifunctional compound, so the re- 
action can lead to products with straight chain struc- 
ture only, which are generally soluble and fusible 
The dihydroxy acid on the other hand is trifunclional 
and if both the OH groups enter into reaction they 
will ultimately lead to three dimensional structures 
which are insoluble and infusible There are two 
possibilities by which the three dimensional structure 
may develop Either the molecule at first may give 
long chains by esterification and finally cross linkings 
may be established between the chains through un- 
reacted OH groups by ether formation , or the re- 
action may be an esterification one all through, giving 
extensively branched compounds having closely en- 
tangled and high molecular structure The insoluble 
product could be smoothly hydrolyzed to the original 
dihydroxy acid by alcoholic potash and the yield was 
97-98 per cent This at once discards the ether for- 
mation hypothesis since the ether linkages are not 
broken down by alcoholic potash Further, Caro- 
thers'* functionality concept states that if insolubility 
be due to ether formation between the chains the re- 
action should stop at 50 per cent stage measured by 
acid value method On the contrary the reaction 
could be earned to 96-97 per cent before the substance 
became insoluble This is also an additional proof 
of the validity of our second assumption 

My thanks are due to Dr P K Bose, D Sc , 
F N I , Director, Indian Eac Research Institute, 
Namkum, Ranchi, for his keen interest in the present 
work 

Sadhan Baso 

Indian Eac Research Institute, 

Namkum, Ranchi 17-6-1948 

■ Basn, S , SciiNCX and CuiTUM, 14. 120, 1948 

•Carothers, Trans Farad Soc , 32. 31M9, 1936 


TAPIOCA AS A SOLUTION OF THE FOOD PROBLEM 

I HAVE followed with keen interest the notes by 
Mathews* and Mukherjee* on Tapioca as a solution 
of lood problem, and have also seen the note of Roy * 
Z had been myself investigating, for some tone past, 
on the yield of Cassava roots and outturn Of Tapioca 


food in the Agricultural farm at Subirnagar m 
Rangpur Dt I am also one of those who think that 
cultivation of Cassava and manufacture of tapioca 
food has not been given the consideration and atten- 
tion It deserves 

The cultivation of Cassava is simply described as 
follows The land should be well ploughed and the 
soil made soft, as this would increase yield Cuttings 
of mature Cassava plants — 6 inches long with a 
number of nodes — should then be planted in the soil 
three or four inches deep horizontally five feet apart 
The place should be covered by straw etc , and 
moderately watered every 6/7 days When the 
plants come out the usual weeding, loosening the 
earth, earthing up of plants m rows should be done 
When the plants attain the height of about three feet 
the terminal buds should be nipped This ensures 
higher yield Nipping can be done second or third 
time al^ with good results Planting can be done 
any time of the year but planting m March or April 
seems preferable There arc two varieties of Cassava 
One IS bitter and is rather poisonous unless properly 
treated and the other is sweet This latter variety is 
common and is the subject for this note It takes 
about a year for the plant to mature which is its 
only drawback There are, however, some varieties 
which mature earlier Results of investigation into 
the minimum time required for the plant to produce 
maximum yield will be communicated in a separate 
note Rats are a great menace to this plant and pre- 
caution in this direction have to be taken 

Arrowroot, flour and su;» are manufactured from 
the Cassava roots by the following process The roots 
are first washed and then put into water in a big vat 
and allowed to stay for 6/7 hours After this the 
thick skin of the tuber is easily peeled off and the 
karnel is then cut into small pieces and again washed 
and then made into a pulp in a dhenki or some wooden 
receptacle by hammering by a long thick wooden bar 
The pulp is then put into a strong cloth and the water 
squeezed out (just as in a cheese press) The cloth 
with the pulp IS then put m another vat in clear water 
and the pulp stirred well (inside the cloth submerged 
in water with the pulp) The water will gradually 
become milky white When all the starch has thus 
been removed from the pulp, the pulp is dried and 
hammered and made into powder and then seived by 
a fine cloth The finer portion which has been called 
here flour will come out and the residue in the fine 
cloth will resemble ordinary su}t and can be used 
accordmgly Meanwhile the starch in the milky water 
in the vat will settle The water can be easily decant- 
ed and the precipitate at the bottom may then be 
dried m the sun to obtain what has been described 
here as arrowroot or tapioca meal This ts also known 
as Brazilian arrowroot 
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Results of experiment with 54 plants are given as a nourishing food staff which is easily manufac- 
below i tured Cassava has hardly a parallel 



Thus the average yield of raw root per plant was 
3 srs 1 e , say 6 lbs as against only 1 34 lbs obtained 
by Mathews at Baranagar The low yield at Bara- 
nagar might be, besides other reasons, due to the 
plants not being nipped which is evident from the 
average height of the plants there vtz , 10 15' The 
average height of plants at Subirnagar was about 5' 
only The yield obtained by Mukherjee* was even 
much higher than at Subirnagar He obtained 220 
lbs of raw root and 45i lbs of dry food from 9 plants 
In case of large number of plants the average yield 
is expected to be lower Besides, the degree of 
moisture present in the soil or m the roots is another 
factor at the time of extraction More stable 
criterion for yield would be the quantity of finished 
produce obtained from the roots At Subirnagar as 
will be seen from the table 1 5 lbs of produce was 
obtained per plant as against 5 lbs obtained by 
Mukherjee from 9 plants At Subirnagar there were 
2 plants in every 5 ft while there was one in the 
Sibpur experiment Thus space for space the average 
yield at Subirnagar may be taken as 3 lbs 

Planted five feet apart an acre would hold about 
1700 plants and would produce about 100 mds of 
dry food When done on a large scale the produce 
may not be as high but in any case it can not be less 
than 50 mds On an average price of say 4 as per 
seer an acre would yield about Rs 500/- Besides, 
there would be about 200 mds of green good fodder 
and thousands of cuttings which may be used as such 
or even as fuel Those would bring an additional 
amount of about Rs 50/- to Rs 80/- per acre 

In case of large scale cultivation and manufacture 
such simple machinery as a turnip sheer, turnip 
pulper, a cheese press and a small gnndmg mill may 
be used. 

As a drought resisting plant a heavy yielder and 


The arrowroot can be used as a diet for the sick 
in the usual way and the su)\ and flour can be used 
just as ordinary Sup and flour of wheat In case 
of flour, however, it is better to mix some quantity of 
wheat flour The Cassava flour can also be used for 
making ‘halua’ and bircuits For the latter Jth 
Cassava flour and ith wheat flour should better be 
Used Part of the starch may also be used in various 
industries specially for making glucose and the plants 
can be turned into a money crop 

K N CHATTBRJBK* 

7, Jatia Road, 

Bally (Howrali Dt ), 

21-6-1948 

' Mathews, N T Scisnce and CtitruRR 12, 557. 1947 
13 119, 1947 

* Mnkherjee, S Science and Culture, 13. 1 19, 1947 
’ Roy, R N unpublished note 

* Mnkherjee, N G Handbook of Agriculture, pp 337-42, 


• Ex-chief Adnimibtrator, Burma Refugee Organizatton. 
hast Bengal 


STUDY ON LATHYRISM . A DISEASE PRODUCED BY 
LATHYRUS SATIVVS LINN 
‘Lathyrism', a disease manifesting itself as 
spastic paralysis of lower limbs, breaks out in 
epidemic form in some parts of India specially m the 
Central Province where this has been found to be 
associated with the consumption of Lathyrus satu'ii-i 
m large quantity To make a systematic study of 
this disease, feeding experiments were, therefore, 
undertaken on different laboratory animals m search 
of suitable ammal m which the lesions similar to those 
m man could be ixoduced 

It has already' be^ reported' that the pigemos 
fed on Lathyrus sativus at 30 per cent level of intake 
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for seven weeks showed distinct tendency towards 
development of lathyrism In continuation of the 
experiment on other animals, it has been observed 
that the chicks and guinea pigs also develop similar 
symptoms of lathyrism as retardation of growth, 
general weakness, reluctance to move about and 
swelling of the hind legs 

Attention was next directed to find out the toxic 
principle of Lathyrus saliva responsible for develop- 
ment of lathyrism For this purpose finely powdered 
Lathyrus saliva was extracted exhaustively wi^h 
petroleum ether (B P 50-65°C) and an oil contain- 
ing some yellow pigment was obtained The amount 
of oil-mixturc was 1 22 pc of the dry seeds 
Various, other solvents were also tried for extraction 
but the amount extracted was very small in each 
case The oil-mixture extracted with petrol ether 
was used for feeding experiment after diluting ten 
tunes with groundnut oil 

Twentyfour guinea pigs weighing between 145 
to 165 gms were uniformly divided into four groups 
and were given the diets as shown below 



Animals of all groups were supplied with 
adequate amounts of vitamins A and D in the form of 
cod-liver oil, B-vitamms in the form of yeast tablets 
and vitamin C as pure ascorbic acid 

Animals on Diet A taking Bengal Gram in their 
food showed excellent growth and general good 
health 

Animals on Diet B containing diluted oil of 
Lathyrus saliva along with Bengal Gram showed re- 
tardation of growth, weakness, reluctance to move 
about and died on the 6th week 

Two animals on Diet C showed definite paralysis 
of hind legs besides general ill health and retarda- 
tion of growth In case of others retardation of 
growth, loss of hair and swelling of hind legs were 
observed All the animals died on the 5th and 6th 
week 

Animals on Diet D also showed slight retardation 
of growth, loss of hair and reluctance to food-intake 
^ey all died after the 8th week 


The above experiments show that the oil-mixture 
of lathyrus saliva extracted with petrol ether is 
definitely toxic and the extracted residual Lathyrus 
saliva 15 less harmful than imextracted ones This 
experiment suggests that the protein moiety of 
Lathyrus saliva is also responsible to some extent 
Most probably the actual symptoms of lathyrism as 
reluctance to move about, swelhug and paralysis of 
hind legs are developed by the toxic principle present 
m the oil-mixture of Lathyrus saliva extracted by 
petrol ether and the other symptoms as retardation 
of growth, general weakness and loss of han seem 
to be manifested by the combined effects of both 
the protein and oil moieties of Lathyrus saliva Basu, 
Nath, Gham and Mukherjee” have shown that the 
above pulse is deiicicnt in tryptophane It is not 
improbable that the ammo-acid make-up of the pro- 
tein of this pulse may have some mfluenee m acce- 
lerating the onset of the symptoms of lathyrism by 
Lathyrus saliva 

H N Dk 
P K Datta 

Nutrition Research Unit, 

Biochemical Laboratory, 

Dacca University, 

Dacca, Eastern Pakistan, 

1-7-1948 

‘ Report of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian 
Research Fund Association, 1946, p 27 
* Baau, K P , Nath, M C , Gham, M O and Mukherjee, 
R , Ind Jour Med Res , 24, 1027, 1936 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF IPECACUANHA IN INDIA 

Cephaelis Ipecacuanha (Bort ) A Rich which 
yields the commercially important drug "Iptcac” is 
a native of moist tropical forests of Brazil In its 
natural habitat it occurs in the thick shade of ancient 
trees forming a characteristic undergrowth preferrmg 
well drained open spots enjoying a steady atmosphere 
It IS essentially a tropical plant and is extremely 
sensitive to frost 

The introduction and acclimatisation of this im- 
portant drug-yielding plant in India is associated with 
the names of two illustrious botanists, the late Dr T 
Anderson and Sir George King, former Superinten- 
dents of the Royal Botuiic Gardenr, Calcutta 
Between the years 1866 end 1885 large scale experi- 
ments were earned out m the lower ranges of the 
Sikkim Himalayas and Nilgins in South India 
Attempts were also made to cultivate the plants on 
the plains of Calcutta and m ^ Term region These 
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ixp^memH were fconducted with A view to studying 
the optitnum conditions for the production of the drug 
and finding out suitable areas ior successful cultiva 
tion The result of these experiments carried out for 
nearly 20 years under varied conditions in different 
parts of India has yielded much valuable scientific 
data with regard to cultivation It has been ascer- 
tained that the jilant thrives only under a limited 
range of physiologtcal conditions It is highly sensi- 
tive to temperature, light and shade, requiring i 
InoiSt hot climate and steady even temperature rang- 
ing from 75° to 90°F for healthy development As 
regards soil, a rich alluvial soil containing leaf 
mould, lime and magnesia is found best suited 
for vigorous root development The plant thrives 
better under the canopy of trees or artificial 
shade similar to the shade under the over-head 
canopy of trees in a trofiical rain forest From practi- 
cal experience it has been found that poor cultiva- 
tion and undoubtedly most of the failures are due to 
inadequate precautions in providing the plants exact 
ecological conditions required for growth Forced 
green house experiments un^cr artificial conditions 
within the city wall (wuth records of Calcutta 
humidity) naturally leads to all sorts of physiological 
complexities detrimental to the healthy growth of the 
plant 

Mitra and Chakravarti^ have recorded some 
observations made during their preliminary experi- 
ments on the cultivation of Ipecacuanha under what 
may be termed forced abnormal laboratory conditions 
with reference to the humidity factor alone No 
accurate data of diurnal, nocturnal and seasonal varia- 
tions in light, temperature and humidity has been 
recorded m order to study their effect on the growth 
of the plant They do not also seem to have taken 
into account the most important factor namely the 
edaphic factor which might have caused etiolation 
of the leaves Moreover experiments carried out in a 
small box with partially parched soil of Mungpoo 
mixed with leaf mould hardly gives a correct idea 
about the normal requirement of the plant Being 
an extremely weak delicate straggling uiidershrub with 
sensitive rootlets the plant can hardly withstand 
transit without considerable changes in its physio- 
logical make-up This might have far reaching effect 
resulting m the production of so-called browning of 
parts and development of a poor shoot as the iihoto 
shows (loc , at, p 505) The plant after striking 
root as a result of watering, might have unfurled some 
of the leafbuds under moist soil conditions and not 
due to humidity alone It appears to, us that the 
experiments indicate doubtful results. 

It has been previously’ noted that more than 
fiQ,000 plants were being grown successfully from 
root-cuttings at the Rungbee Cmobonb Plantation in 
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Sikkim The senior author eff this note has seen it 
growing luxuriantly m the Government Cinchona 
Plantation among the virgin ram forests of South 
Burma during 1929, 1930 and 1931 Reports of pro- 
mising results have been received from the Govern- 
ment Plantation, Kallar (Madras), Johore and Selan- 
gor m Federated Malay States and also from China 
and Tanganyika Considering the large demand of 
the drug by the medical profession as a specific for 
dysentry and the scarcity of supply from foreign 
countries it is necessary to take up the question ot 
growing the plant in India on an extensive scale in 
suitable areas A thorough ecological and physio- 
logical investigation wall have to be undertaken along 
with the preliminary field survey of this md the 
allied species in order to ascertain the exact condi- 
tions required for successful cultivation A separate 
paper on the possibilities of Ipecacuanha cultivation 
in suitable areas m India will be published elsewhere 

Kali Pada Biswas 
M A Sampathkumasan 

The Herbarium, 

Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 

29-7-1948 

' Mitra and Cliakravarti, SciSNCh and CucTORB, 43 604, 1948 
• Annual Report of the Royal Uotauic Garden, Oalcotta, 
1873 


ON THE QUENCHING OF FLUORESCENCE IN SOME 

nonaqueous solvents 

The quenching eflSciency of an inhibitor of 
fluorescence can be estimated from the value of fe, 
calculated according to Stern and Volmer* equation 
from the percentage quenching of fluorescence (lo/I) 
This equation has been derived on the assumption 
that the percentage quenching is small* ’ The 
mechanism of the quenching process has generally 
been accepted to be a diffusion -controlled bimo- 
lecular reaction, where the role of Coulomb forces 
has long been recognised* in the case of lomc 
quenchers, while those of Van der Waals forces and 
of forces originating from the interaction of the 
dipole moments of the reacting (both quenching and 
fluorcsong) molecules have been recently mvesti- 
gated •* • 

In the present investigation, the quenching 
effect of a polar (CHG1») and nonpolar (CCU) inhibi- 
tor on the fluorescence of anthracene in different 
nonaqoeemg solvents, both polar and nonpolar, has 
been*exammcd in a Lvunetron photoelectric fluore- 
icenc^cter^ Radiation of X«3660 A was used as 
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the source of excitation The molecular dimensions 
of both CHC1» and CCl* being almost equal (r-^l SA), 
will influence the diffusion-controlled bimolecular 
reaction to the same extent and both being non- 
electrolytes, any difference of behaviour on the part 
of these inhibitors might be mainly attributed to the 
difference in the dipole moments of the two and 
chloroform being polar should be a more efficient 
quencher of the two The mean values of fe , shown 



in the following Table bring forth ]ust the opposite 
result, CClj showing the more powerful effect This 
conclusion has also been corroborated in a few cases 
by direct observation of lo/I at the same molar con- 
centrations of the two quenchers 


Solvent 

kg for CCl, 

kg for CHCl, 

Benzene 

753 

577 

Cyclohexane 

1 65 

084 

Acetone 

20 88 

17 59 

Alcohol (Ethyl) 

13 12 

1147 


Viscosity changes due to small additions of these 
quenchers were almost negligible and hence had no 
influence on the rate of quenching in these cases 
These results therefore suggest that there must be 
some other factor besides Van der Waals forces and 
hpole interactions as hithertofore visttahzed and this 
IS probably the influencing factor m these tases 
Bowen’s' observations^of the higher value of with 


m-bromotoluene (2 14) than with o-bromotoluene 
fl 44) m quenching the fluorescence of anthracene 
solution m toluene also lend support to the present 
observations 

The plot of It 9 agamst c, the quencher concen- 
tration, as shown m the figure for the differ- 
ent solvents and quencher^ mentioned above 
obviously shows a steep fall of fej, in all cases at 
lower quencher concentrations The values become 
almost constant in the regions where the amount of 
quenching is considerable This is anomalous in 
the sense that the Stern and Volmer equation should 
be applicable to cases of small quenching only 
Assuming the validity of this equation m the case 
of nonaqueous solutions as well, the initial steep 
fall of the curves Is mterestmg and is being worked 
out 

My best thanks are due to Prof S N Mukherjee 
for his keen interest and valuable help in this con- 
nection 


(Miss) K K Rohatgi 

Physical Chemistry Laooratory, 

College of Engineering & Technology, 

Jadavpur (Calcutta), 

2-8-1948 


' O Stern and M Volmer, Z wiss Phot , 19. 27S 1920 
*B I Sveshnikoff, Acta Physicochim , USSR. 4. 455. 
1^, Compt Rend Acad Set, USSR, 3, 61, 1936 

• Umber and La Mer, J Anter Chem Soe ,67, 1099, 1945 

* Debye, quoted m ru 3 

§. Sanabnrsky & G Wolfsohn, Nature. 1S7. 228. 1946 
E T Bowen & E Coates, / Chem Soc , 105, 1947 
'B J Bowen, A W Barnes & P Holliday, Trans Farad 
Soc. 34, 27, 1947 


FORECASTING OF TRACKS OF STORMS IN 
INDIAN AREA 

Forecasting of the tracks of depressions and 
storms IS a problem of considerable importance and 
difficulty It has been stated that the direction of 
movement of storms and depressions is generally m 
the direction of movement of air at cirrus cloud 
levels How far this criterion is applicable in tropi- 
cal latitudes requires detailed examination, but an 
examination of a few storms and depressions by one 
of the authors showed that httle help could be 
obtamed in forecasting tracks of storms from the 
available data of movement of cirrus clouds and 
winds at these levels During the last few years, 
the subject of forecasting of tracks of storms has 
received wide attention' but the results obtained do 
not appear to be of much practical help in the day 
to day forecasting < 
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N Sen and his collaborators* have stated that 
It IS possible to forecast the movement of storms and 
depressions from a study of the Directive Field (m 
the upper air between 4 to 8 Kms, depending on the 
seasons) even a day or two before the formation, and 
that the movement is along a stream line m the 
Directive Field 

14 well marked storms and depressions m the 
Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea during the period 
1939-1946, were studied with a view to examine how 
far the above ideas of Sen are applicable The wind 
data pertaining to several of these storms and 
depressions were meagre and the deformation field 
at 8 Kms could not be drawn, and as such the 
exammation had to be based on the field at 4 to 6 
Km, the drawing of which was also not free from 
uncertainty m some of the cases 

It was found that the movement of 8 storms 
could be forecast satisfactorily from the Directive 
Field at 4 to 8 Kms, approximately m the case of 3, 
and the result was unsatisfactory m the case of 3 
storms 

In the attempt to forecast the track a storm 
would follow, rt IS assumed that the Directive Field 
with the axes does not change to any appreciable 
extent during the course of the storm The large 
percentage of agreement between the predicted and 
actual tracks \yould indicate that the Field does 
remain fairly constant in most of the cases, parti- 
cularly in the intensifying stages It would also 
appear that the more undisturbed the Directive Field 
remains, the more intense a storm is likely to be and 
witli a longer life The unsatisfactory agreement m 
the case of three storms can probably be attributed 
to the changing of the Dirccttve Field and also partly 
to uncertainty of the Directive field, for want of 
sufficient data 

The results of the study are quite encouraging 
and further work in this direction is m progress 

The details will be published elsewhere 

S K Pramanik 
R V Badami 
S Mazumdar 


Meteorological Office, 

New Delhi, 9-8-1948 

' Bjerknes and Holmboe, "On the Theory of Cyclones ” 
Jour Meteorol I. J-2, mi, Reild and Shafer, "The 
Recntvatnre of Tropical Stonna” Ibid Moore, “Fore- 
casting die motion of Tropical cyclones” Bull Atnrr 
Met Soc , September, 1946, Minter, “A ,riile for fore- 
casting the eccentricity and direction of motion of 
Tropical cyclones’' S*« Amer Met Soc , March, 1947 
’ Sen S N , ‘‘Atmospheric Vortex Streets” Scienca ahd 
CmttJ**. 2, 893, 1937, a, 90, 1943, Sen, S N Pun 
B R and Mainmdar S Mobihty of Vortex Streeta m 
the atmosphere Hat Inst Sti , Apnl, 1945 


ORIENTATION OF CELLULOSE AND ITS RELATION 
TO DECAY CAVITIES IN THE SECONDARY WALLS 

OF CHIR [PINUS LONGIFOLIA) TR\CHE10S 

In recent years the orientation of cellulose in the 
secondary wall of tracheary elements has received 
wide attention of the wood anatomists *• *• *< * 
Banerjee’ carried out similar investigations m India 
and obtained significant data by X-ray analysis of 
vegetable fibres It has been demonstrated that the 
microscopically visible stnations, mechanical cracks, 
pit orifices and the enzymatically produced cavities 
by some fungi are usually arranged parallel to the 
long axis of the fibrils of cellulose and therefore of 
micelles and chain molecules For experimental 
evidences crystalline aggregates of iodine ma> be 
induced to form between these fibrils 

A few samples of chir w'ood {Pinus longtfolta) , 
both sound and infected by Lemiles striata, were 
collected from Dehra Dun and adjoining localities to 
examine the cellulose arrangement in the tracheids 
and their relation to later formed decay cavities, 
which have been found to exhibit similar and other 
interesting features The behaviour of the fungal 
hyphae inside the timber also appears to be of some 
significance m this connection 

The method of Bailey and Vestal’ has been 
adopted with modifications as deemed necessary for 
different materials for inducing iodine crystals to 
form between the fibrils in both infected and sound 
wood 

As in all normal coniferous tracheids the secon- 
dary wall of chtr tracheids consist of 3 layers — (1) 
inner, (2) central and (3) outer (Bailey and Vestal) ’ 
The standard method induces iodine crystals to form 
only within the central and outer layers after con 
siderable variation of treatment 

In pitted cktr tracheids the cellulose of both the 
outer layer and the central layer are ordinarily 
helically oriented, and that the helixes of the central 
layer have very steeji pitches, whereas those of the 
outer layer have comparatively low pitches (Fig I) 
Some of the chtr tracheids, usually without pits, 
exhibit that the helical pitch of the central layer are 
so steep as to appear parallel to the long axis of the 
cell This fact has been substantiated by Bailey and 
Vestal’ and Bailey and Berkley * According to these 
authors the arrangement of cellulose in the central 
layer is approximately parallel or m a spiral of about 
3° to the long axis of the tracheids, and that this 
layer is isotropic 


•J'When set lions of hgnified tiasnes are chlorinateil, 
nnsed m 95% ethyl alcohol, treated with dilate anuaonia m 
•tnwg ethyl alcxihol, nnsed in alcohol, chlorinated, nnsed 
i«r alcohol, stained in a 2%—i% aqneoas splatioa of iodine— 
potasswm iodide and finally moanted onder a eover glass 
in a drop of 60% sutphnne acid, dark btowtl qfystala of 
iodine form within the layers of aei;oiidary wall " 
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Prey and Scrath, Gibbs and Spier (Bailey and 
Vestal)* revealed to a considerable extent the com- 
plex nature of the arrangement of cellulose in and 
around the bordered pits In chtr tracheids, how- 
ever, the author failed to detect the orientation of 
cellulose in such specific cases 

The axis of pit orifices, and mechanical cracks 
are all oriented parallel to the helixes of the fibrils 
(Fig 2) It has also been found that there is no 
regular alternation of right-handed and left-handed 
helixes in the secondary wall as observed by many 
investigators 



Bailey and Vestal* and Bailey and Berkley* estab- 
lished that the enzymes of some wood-rotting fungi 
dissolve cavities which are oriented either helically 
or parallel to the long axis of the cell In the central 
layer of the wall of chtr tracheids the decay cavities 
are usually cylindrical and sometimes parallel to the 
long axis of the cell, but often appearing quite 
irregular The hyphae penetrating the outer layers 
are oriented transversely through the helixes with 
respect to the long axis of the tracheids (Fig 3) 
It, therefore, appears that there is no constant corre- 
lation between the orientation of cellulose and the 
plane of enz 3 nne action 

The hyphae, both thm-walled and thick-walled, 
are branched, septate, and run longitudinally through 
the tracheids They produce numerous bore-holes 
both in the central and outer layers, the thin-walled 
ones often making easy passage through the pits 
The thick-walled hyphae are adpressed to the tracheid 
wall, often forming big T, sending off branches and 
penetratmg the same tracheid at many points, and 


also show indications to form medallions These 
h 3 T)hae usually show constriction wh^ passing 
through a cell-wall At late stage the thm-walled 
hyphae become of very big diameters filling the 
tracheids and destroy most of the walls in longitudinal 
direction Microcheraical tests in sections from early 
decayed wood tend to indicate no destruction of 
lignin As the rot is of brown type, this is expected 
Positive cellulose test has also been found difficult to 
demonstrate As indicated, in advanced stages most 
of the wall matters including the hgnin collaiise 
It has been found that the tracheid walls are 
always dissolved ahead of the tips of the hypliae and 
that the bore-holes arc always smooth This supports 
Proctor’s* enzymatic theory of cell-wall penetration 
as against Cartwright’s' mechanical theory 

Examination of these and other materials is m 
progress with the help of X-ray and polarised light 
The author desires to thank Sri A K Ghosh, 
Calcutta, for his helpful suggestions and interest 
throughout the progress of this investigation 

J Sun 


Botanical Laboratory, 

University College of Science & Technology, 
Calcutta, 30-8-1948 

• Bailey, I W , Pub A A A S , 14 Jl 43, 1940 

•Bailey, I W Vestal, Marj R , Jour Arnold irboretum 
18 185 195. 1937b 

• Bailey. I W & Vestal. Man R , Ibid 195 205, 1937b 
‘Bailey, I W A Berkley, Earl R imtr Jour Hot 

29 231 240, 1942 

•Banerjec, B K Ind Jottr of Physia, 2/, 259-206 1947 
•Berkley, Earl B, Texltle Rdearch 9, 355 373, 1939 
'Cartwright, K St (, , For Prod Res Bull 4, 21. 1930 

• Preshm, R D & Mlsopp A , Biodynamica 2 1 8, 1939 

• Proctor, P , Bull Yale Untv School of Forestry, 20-29, 
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POLYESTERIFICATION OF HYDROXY ACIDS, PART III 
12 10 9 TRIHYDROXY STEARIC ACID 

In two previous notes* the results of the study 
of polyesterification reactions have been reported 
The present part deals with 12 10 9 tnhydroxy 
stearic acid 

The nature of the reaction products and the 
actual kinetics of the reaction are somewhat different 
from the two previous acids After the esterification 
IS 40 per cent complete the product becomes a free- 
flowmg liquid and practically insoluble in alcohol, 
though freely soluble in benzene-alcohol mixture 
With the increase in the extent of reaction the pro- 
ducts become more and more mobile Above 70 per 
cent of the reaction the viscosity agun increases until 
at about 97-98 per cent the substance becomes herd, 
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dear, insoluble and infusible solid The products .n 
this case are dark coloured while those with the pre- 
vious acids are white to pale yellow 

The actual kinetics of the reaction are also some- 
what different from those of the previous ones At 
lower temperatures (130° — 150°C) the reaction follows 
a bimolecular mechanism t e , the activated complex 
consists of two molecules of acids, while at 170®C the 
reaction was a third order one This means that at 
lower temperatures the reaction is not catalyzed by 
a third molecule of the acid as is the case at higher 
temperatures But the change in the acid value, ester 
value, etc , are similar and in both cases the reaction 
IS one of esterification * 


TABLE I 


l (hours) 


nopc 


I50°C 


m°c 


A V EV 
% 


A V E V AV BV 

1 % L ' 


958 

SO 0 
46 8 
42 8 
38 2 


93 6 
79 4 



m 

7t 


133 8 
120 0 
963 
S4 3 
76 3 
70 6 


Further, above 200®C the reaction presents yet 
another peculiarity Although the reaction is very 
fast at the earlier stage, it becomes very slow at the 
latter stage and after about 3 hours the acid value 
actually begins to increase and the product never 
becomes insoluble or infusible This is most probably 
due to break-down of the polyester molecules at 
higher temperatures , a similar case has also been 
observed with 9 10 dihydroxy stearic acid polyester 
which breaks down at 300°C to dihydroxy stearic 
acid and a ketostearic aad * 

Thanks are due to Dr P K Bose, Director, Indian 
Lac Research Institute, Namkum, Ranchi, for his 
keen interest in the present work 


lODlNATION OF SODIUM ACETATE IN GLACIAL 
ACETIC ACID MEDIUM 

The types of organic compounds that can be 
subjected to direct lodination are rather limited 
Carboxylic acids, in general, do not react with iodine 
at room temperature with an appreciable speed 
Thus, if iodine is dissolved m glacial acetic acid, 
the lesulting solution is quite stable for a long time 
But, It has been found in this laboratory that a solu- 
tion of sodium acetate in glacial acetic acid, or 
sodium propionate in propionic acid and the like, 
readily reacts with iodine dissolved in the same 
solvent and proceeds with a measurable speed at 
ordinary temperature Presumably, it is the carbo- 
xylate ions that enter into direct reaction with iodine, 
whereas undissociated acid molecules are quite un- 
affected Physico-chemical aspects of the above 
reaction are being investigated and the salient 
features of the leaction noted so far are recorded 
below 

The reaction gradually slows down with progress 
of time and a state of equilibrium is apparently 
reached in less than 24 hours The reaction rate 
depends on the concentration of iodine, as well as 
on that of the acetate, as found by varying the con- 
centrations of both reactants separately within fairly 
wide limits The reaction has been studied both in 
light and in dark and photo-chemical reaction has 
been found to be absent at least in the visible region 
of the spectrum Small amounts of water added to 
the reaction mixture are found to be without any 
appreciable effect on the kinetics of the reaction 
One of the most interesting features of the reaction 
IS that it IS strongly retarded bv iodides Another 
pecuharitv that has been noted is the very low 
temperature co-efficient of the reaction, implying s 
rather unusually small energy of activation 

The reaction with bromine m place of iodine is 
much faster and tends towards completion, but has 
otherwise similar features 

The problem is being studied in its full details 
and the results will be published elsewhere 


Sadhan Basu 


Mmnt Nath Das 


Indian Lac Research Institute, 
Namkum, Ranchi, 

29 - 6-1948 
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Physical Chemistry Laboratory, 
Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Thirteenth Annual General Meeting of the 
Indian Science News Association was held on 
September 28, 1948 at 4-30 pm in the hall of the 
Applied Chemistry Department at the University 
College of Science, Calcutta 

In the absence of Sri M M Sui, President of 
the Association, Dr D M Bose, Vice-President, 
was in the Chair and Dr P C Ghosh, Kx-premier, 
Government of West Bengal, was the Chief Guest 

On behalf of the Secretaries, Prof P RSy sub- 
mitted the following report of the working of the 
Association and the audited accounts fot the year 
July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 

Annual Report 

The Council of the Indian Science News Asso- 
aation have much pleasure m submitting this, the 
Thirteenth Annual Report and the Statement of 
Accounts for the period July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 

Members and Subscribers 

During the year 1947-48, there was an increist 
in one life-member making the total 1 12 and the 
number of ordinary members was 40, as ig mist 45 
of the previous year 

The total number of copies despatched in June, 
1948 was 1,454 as compared to 1 497 in the same 
month of 1947 The number of subscribers in June, 
1948 including the members of the Association was 
1,267 as against 1,310 of the preceding year We 
had to strike off 43 subscribers from the list Of 
these 27 discontinued and 16 were defaulters 

Exchange Journals 

The total number of copies of the journal sent 
out every month in exchange and far review was 67 
We received in exchange 29 Indian and 23 foreign 
journals We also received journals of learned 
societies and publications of C^vernment Saentific 
Departments We send the journal regularly to 
several Soaeties and Institutions on request S^eral 
Calcutta newspapers, vtz , The Statesman, Amnta 
Bazar Patnka, Hindusthan Standard, Jugantar, Bharat 


Slid also the well known Madras daily, The Hindu, 
supplv their daiW issues in exchange as before 

Adair, Durr Research Fund 

The following scholars engaged in research work 
noted below are enjoying scholarships from the above 
fund 

(1) Mr P Nandi — Micro-biology (now m 

England), 

(2) Mr Pianbaiidlui Dutt — Chemistry 

We are grateful to Messrs Adair, Dutt & Co 
Ltd for financial help m getting a senes of articles 
on the riverine systems of India written by one who 
has specialised in the subject 

{For Stalemenl of Accounts, see last page) 

Grants 

We are grateful to the authorities of the Burma 
Oil Company, National Institute of Saences of India, 
University of Calcutta and the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works Ltd for renewing their 
annual grants The amounts of these grants are as 
follows 

Bnrmn Oil Companv (for 1947 and 1948) Rs 2,006/ - 
Rockefeller Foundation , 1,000/-* 

Government of India ,, 750/-* 

University of Calcutta ,, 500/- 

Bengal Chemical & Pharmaceutical 

Works Ltd ,, 500/- 

Donations 

During the year the Association was fortunate 
enough to receive the following donations from 
Messrs Sur Enamel & Stamping Works and the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science, for which 
we express our smeerest thanks to them 

Messrs Sur Enamel & Stamping 

Works Rg 

Indian Association for the Cnltivatum 

of Science „ ,, 900/- 

"Tbroagfa Katiooal Institute of Sdencee of India 
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0\ir thanks are also due to the authorities of the 
Calcutta University for accommodating the office of 
"SciBNCB AND Cdltum” in the University Science 
College bmldmg 

Conclusion 

As m the past years the editorial policy ot 
“SciBNCB AND Culture” continued to be to make 
every attempt to focuss public attention on the 
importance of the application of science, scientific 
research and scientific methods to the social and 
economic problems facing our country Looking 
back into these past thirteen years we are encouraged 
by the fact that we have been able to a certain extent 
by means of our journal to rouse the public opinion 
for a higher standard of living, which can only be 
possible by the utilizabon of science for social ends 
and by scientific development of our natural 
resources 

We are also not unmindful of the cultural aspect 
of our organ , for, many of the ills and evils, both 
physical and psychological, from which the humanity 
suffers today as the result of a disastrous and devas- 
tating war, cannot be eliminated unless the human 
mind IS liberated from the maddening bondages of 
passions, pride and prejudices which reveal, them- 
selves in financial and idolatrous worship of set 
dogmas, favourite ideologies, circumscribed doctrines, 
and even of sentimental nationalism and material 
progress There is no wonder, therefore, that the 
society today has become a battle field for rival 
groups, communities and nations blinded by lust for 
power and greed for wealth What is, therefore, 
most needed today is a supreme regard for truth with 
guidance of reason, justice and tolerance This is 
possible onlv through the development of a serene 
and scientific attitude of mind, for which our 
“Science and Culture” stands 

The year under review has been one of acute 
financial stringency The increase m the cost of 
publication is mainly due to the high rates of printing 
In spite of these, we have been able to maintain a 
fairly high standard of our monthly journal "Science 
AND Culture” But we have not yet been able to 
undertake the publication of sjiecial numbers and 
mamtain a library for want of adequate funds 

We take this opportunity of expressing our grate- 
ful thanks to Dr Ramgopal Chatterjee, Sri Bibhuti 
Mukherjee and all others who rendered ungrudging 
services in various capacities for the Association 
(For Statement of Accounts, see last page) 

The following persons were unanimously elected 
officers and memb^ of the Council for the year 
1st July, 1948 to 30th June. 1949 
PwWene--Sri M M Sur 
Viee-Prasidents — ^Dr S C Law, Sir Jnan Chandra 


Ghosh, Prof M N Saha, Dr W D West, Sir Shanti 
Swarup Bhatnagar and Dr B Prasad 
Treasurer — Prof P C Mitter 
Secretaries — Prof P Ray and Prof S K Mitra 
Members — Prof S P Agharkar, Dr B Ahmad, 
Sri H P Bhaumik. Sn S N Sen, Dr K Biswas, 
Dr P K Bose, Col Sir R N Chopra. Prof K P 
Chattopadhyay, Dr M S Knshnan, Dr B C Guha, 
Di D S Kothari, Sn B N Maitra, Dr S C Mitra, 
Prof H K Mookerjee, Dr J N Mukherjee, 
Dr S R Bose. Dr S L Hora and Dr S Dutt 

The Editorial Board of “Science and Culture” 
for the next year was constituteil with Dr D M 
Bose. Prof M N Saha, Dr A C Ukil and the 
two Secretaries as ex-ofiicio members 

Addressing the meeting Dr P C Ghosh stressed 
on the role of scientists in the amelioration of human 
sufferings and in the solution of the food problem 
m the country by improving our agriculture, live- 
stock, etc He said that the results of scientific 
lesearches must be carried to the ordinary cultivator 
bv disseminating such knowledge m Indnn languages 
The problem of education in the country was stu- 
pendous -IS the literacy was as yet very low The 
Government must spend more monev for the basic 
education as well as for scientific education of the 
people While he was the Premier it occurred to 
him that either the Government House, Calcutta, 
or the Presidency Jail at Alipur, could be sold off 
for SIX to ten crores of rupees and money thus 
released could be utilized for education and nation 
building projects ' 

He said that they were not alive to the deplorable 
jilight of the villagers Fundamental research was 
valuable no doubt, but the country needed today 
extensive research so that the results could be earned 
to the villagers and the agriculture, education and 
health might be improved 

Congress, he said, had brought for the people 
freedom They still enjoyed their confidence But 
that confidence would be shakened if they failed 
to lift the village life from the ruinous state m which 
It was today Unless the scientists could employ 
their knowl^ge and skill to improve the condition 
they would soon lose their utility India today was 
a free country and scientists as others must assert 
themselves to do whatever was good for the people 
Government of a free country could not afford to 
lose co-operaboii of her scientists But scientists 
must be able to do something good , otherwise, they 
could not claim public or Government support 

Dr Ghosh then gave a pen picture of the con- 
dition of life of the people of this province Scientists 
warned the common man not to use adulterated 
mustard oil But they did not tell them where to 
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get pvire oil Milk, they said, must be pure But 
they did not tell the people where to get pure milk 
As to warn the people it was equally the duty of the 
saentists to tell the Government how to arrange for 
the good thmgs Negative attitude must be shed 
Scientists told them people must have balanced diet 
But they did not tell the people how to work so that 
they could get balanced diet Again, scientists would 
tell them illiteracy must be removed But again, 
they remained silent as to how to educate the people 
Calcutta from a scientific point of view was inhabit- 
able But scientists did not tell the Government how 
to make it habitable Village life was in a chaotic 
condition Yet, scientists did not say how to bring 
order m that chaos 

So, he wanted the scientists to be alive to their 
part to be played in a free India They were pledged 
to democracy But democracy could only function 
where people were conscious of their rights and 
privileges 

He impressed upon the audience that Mahatma 
Gandhi was against large-scale industrialization 
On the contrary, he supported such industry if 
It was utilized for the welfare of the masses and not 
for the exploitation of labour 

Continuing he remarked that India was yet m 
need of eminent foreign technical experts for the 
d velopinent of scientific resources of the country 
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A great paradox m India was that side by side with 
unemployment m a large scale there were dearth of 
real talented men who could take up constructive 
work with right earnest 

Proposing a vote of thanks to the Chief Guest, 
Prof M N Saha said that the scientists in India were 
quite alive to the problems of the country and were 
ready to co-operate with the Government of the day 
in finding out solutions for them Scientists could 
formulate certain proposals for the soluUon of the 
problems but the carrying out of them vested on the 
Government He expressed the hope that given 
proper chance and opportunity the scientists in India 
would not belie the aspirations of the people From 
the very beginning, “Science and Cui,ture’’ has 
been focussing attention to various problems of deve- 
lopment projects These have very often been utilized 
by the Government without proper acknowledge- 
ments The scientists were thus doing their best and 
it was for the Government and the Industrialists to 
act accordingly The Government must be honest in 
their projects He praised Dr Ghosh for setting up 
small institutions m villages where constructive work 
was being carried out 

Prof S K Mitra said that in the free atmosphere 
of the country today scientists in India were deter- 
mined to carry forward the task of reconstruction of 
the country m co-operation with the Government of 
the day 


{Statement of Accounts, next page) 



INDIAN SCIENCE NEWS ASSOCIATION 

(RWlSTCilVO UNDIK ACT XXI Ot I860) 

Receipts and Payments Account for the year ended JOtk June, 1948 


R^BIPTS 


PAYMENTS 


Rs As 

To Opening Balances an 1-7-47 — 

(a) At Bengal Central Bank 

Ltd ai Saving A/c 502 2 5 

(b) At Bengal Central Bapk 

Ltd uCam&tA/c 3^71 H 9 

(c) With Treaenrer 229 7 8 

,, Grant 
,, Donation 
,, Subscription 

„ Ordinary Membership Fee 
,, Life Membership Fee 
,, Cash Sales of Jonmal 
,, Advertisement 
,, Reprint 
, Interest 


Rs As P 


4,303 8 
4,750 0 
1,900 0 
6,401 11 
250 2 
145 0 
623 15 
13,618 7 
594 i 
3 11 


10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Rs As P 

By Qstablishiueut 
, Journal Prinbng 
„ Paper 

„ Postage & Receipt Stamp 
,, Advertasemcat Commission & 

Publicity 

,, Furniture (in full payment of 
cost of Typewriter) 

„ Conveyance 
„ Telephone 
„ Miscellaneous 
, Stationery & Printing 
„ Bank Charges 
,. Audit Fee (re 1946-47) 

„ Binding 

„ Closing Balances tm 30-6-4S — 

(tf) At Bengal Central Bank 

Ltd in Savings A/c • 765 15 0 

(b) At Bengal Central Bank 

Ltd m Current A/c 1.914 15 9 

(c) With Treasurer 102 1 11 


Rs As P 
7,789 0 0 
13,665 14 0 


768 6 0 

3S2 10 0 
35 5 6 
272 15 0 
132 IS 9 
197 15 0 
64 0 2 


2,783 0 8 


Rs 32,590 9 7 


AUDITOR’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERS, INDIAN SCIENCE NEWS ASSOCIATION 

I have audited the above Receipts and Payments Account of the INDIAN SCIENCE NEWS ASbOCIATION 
(Registered under Act XXI of 1860) for the year ended 30th June, 1948, with the books and accounts and vouchers and 
have obtained all the mformation and explanations I have required 1 certify that the said account is correctly stated 
in accordance with the books of accounts of the Association 

6, Old Post OflSce Street, Sd P Ray, A K Ghosh, Sil P C Miitw, 

Calcutta, the 13th September, 1948 Sd B C Oima, Gavem^nent Diplomaed Accountant Treasurer 

Hon Secretaries Registered Accountant 

Auditor 


ADAIR, DUTT RESEARCH FUND 

Receipts and Payments Account for the year ended iOth June, 1948 


receipts 


PAYMENTS 


Rs As P Rs AS P 

To Opening Balances on 1-7-47 — 

(a) At Bengal Central Bank 

Ltd in Savings A/c 5,270 2 6 

(b) With Treadtirer 2 9 0 

5,272 11 6 

„ Scholarship Refund (A/c Sn 

K G Bagchi) 300 0 0 

„ Bank Interest 14 6 9 


, Accountancy Charges 
, Conveyance 
, Postage 

Closing Balances on 30-6-48 — 

(a) At Bengal Central Bank 

Ltd m Savings A/c 

as per Pass book 2,619 9 . 

(b) With Treasurer ' 0 11 i 


Rs As P 
2,750 0 0 
200 0 0 
15 0 0 
1 9 6 
0 4 6 


2,620 4 3 


Rs 5,587 2 3 


Rs 5,587 2 3 


AUDITOR’S REPORT TO THE MEMBERS, VDAIR, DUTT RESEARCH FUND 

I have audited the above Receipts and Payment*Acooant of ADAIR, DUT^ RESEARCH FUND for the year ended 
30th June, 1948, with the books and voucher* and have obtained all the information and explanations I have required 
I certify that (he said acconnt is correctly stated in accordance with the books of the Fund 

Pee Adair, Dntt Research Phad A K GaoK, 

Sd G BHAmcHAKYA, Sd sP Rav, Government Diplomaed Accountant, 

Treasurer Secretary Registered Accountant, 

• Auditor 


«, Old RMt Office Street, 
Calcutta, the t3th September, 1948 
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SCISNCI 


COUOH* 


FOR MALARIA « ITS SEqUELyf 








a Acute & Chronic Malarle I Each fluid drachm contains 


H Splenomegaly 


A Posc-maiarial debility 


Cinchona alkaloids 3 grs. I 

Liq. Arsenfcalis 0 5 min 

Ext Nux Vom Liq 0 5 min 

; Haemoglobin 2 0 grs 

Proteolysed Liver Ext 
representing approx 8 gms. of 

fresh llTtr 

Proteolysed stomach 

Extract 10 grs. of 

fresh Stomach 


Copper 

BOTTLES OF 402$. ft 1 LB. vitamin Bt 


ALEMBIC CHEMICAL^ WORKS CO. LTD., BARODA 


Wbeo leplylflg to the advttftieera, pleaee mention that jroa have 


the adverUaement in Science aad Cnitiire. 
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DISINFLATION CUM COMPULSORY BORROWING 
BY GOVERNMENT 


rpHE point cannot be too often stressed that great 
ages in the history of a people have been very 
often unstable ages First rate achievements by 
nations occur more frequently m years of instability 
than in times of security Such achievements arc 
IHJssiblc on our part in the present unstable times if 
we look at our problems from the point of view of the 
common man who would, m India to-day, rather face 
a dangerous future than a blank future The pioblem 
which the Government and the pubhe view with the 
greatest concern at the present moment is that of 
inflation A cominonsense remedy to combat this in- 
flation IS to withdraw a portion of the notes in circu- 
lation and compensate the owners by allotment of 
equivalent Government securities This remedy has, 
however, been looked upon with disfavour by a very 
influential section of the public and the Government 
has apparently been persuaded to accept their verdict 
The problem, therefore, requires closer study 

Inflation has affected adversely 

(a) the wage-earners m so far as their dearness 

allowances lag behind the cost of living 
index, 

(b) the rentier-class in so far as the monetary 

returns from their holdings have been 
pegged, and 

(c) the salaried and the professional classes 
Inflation has favoured (a) the black-marketeers, 

(6) the businessmen who arc hoarding goods and 
selling them in a market of risihg prices and (c) the 
peasan,t proprietors who have surplus food to sell 
From the ^eechea of the Hon’ble Ministers m 
Parliament m puhhc, it ^ipeara that Govern- 


ment are willing to strike those who have profited by 
this inflation, but they are either afraid to wound 
them, or have not yet been able to find out how to 
tackle them 

The total note issue in India stands today at 
Rs 1250 crorcs -ipproxiinatcly, as against an index 
of 128 for note circulation m 1940, which rose to 
616 m 1945 The demand liabilities of scheduled 
batiks now amount to about Rs 700 crorcs against 
which there is a liquid reserve of about Rs 100 crores 
The sum of Rs 1,250 crores, therefore, ropresetit 
approximately the purchasing and lending capacity 
of our people But the goods which this purchasing 
power can buy arc not there in quantities greater 
than they were m 1940, and hence the cost of living 
index lias gone up to 390 This figure can be brought 
down cither by increasing the availability of con- 
sumer’s goods or by a substantial portion of this 
purchasing capacity being iinmobohsed by long-term 
investment m projects of resource develoimieiit A 
judicious investment of Rs 500 crores is expected 
to increase the annual national lueoine at the end 
of five years by an equal araoimt The National 
Government should not, therefore, hesitate to resort 
to some forms of compulsory borrowing if appeals 
for voluntary investment m private enterprises or 
state-loans intended for resources development, do 
not meet with adequate response 
I The warning that compulsory borrowing would 
shake the credit structure of the country beyond 
repair, appeats to be a myth, when examined in the 
qo&text of what is happening m the world today 
Money before the World War I i^s a fnedmm f6r 
tlift exchange of commodities not only insidk 
a country but also in international trade Hence 
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It had an intrinsic value Since then, however, in 
most countries money has been made an instrument 
of stale policy — a servant "and not the master of the 
State This has been achieved m U K by 

(1) transferring the purchasing power from 

bank balances to ration coupons and 

(2) by rigid control of export and import of 

goods both as regards categories and 
quantities 

The capitalist and the middle classes in 
England have been always protesting against any 
crippling of the power of money and whenever any 
attempt has been made to do so, have raised the 
cry that England’s credit is being rudely shaken 
and that the country is being led to disaster After 
World War II, these protests have carried little weight 
and a perusal of the White Paper on Capital Invest- 
ment in 1948 shows that instead of the country being 
led to rum, at no time in England’s history the 
foundations of her prosperity have been more securely 
laid Out of an annual national income of £9,000 
iiitllion, the following capital luvestiiieiits were made 
111 1947 

millions 

Civil Eiigiiiccniig Construction £ 850 

Plant, Machinery and Vehicles £ blO 

Sliip-building and iiiisctllancous £ 90 
Totai, £1550 

In 1948, including agricultural iniproveincnts, the 
cajiital mvcstinent is expected to be of the order of 
£1,800 million which is 20 per cent of the national 
Income The upper and middle classes of England 
hive the great virtue that they play the gimc, obey 
tile rules hud doun by their Parliament, jiay their 
taxes and when hard pressed only mutter “Who dies, 
if finglaiid lives’’ It is obvious that by adhering 
rigidly to “austerity economics’’, U K has turned 
the corner and is now rapidly marching forward on 
the high road to prosperity 

France would not have been m the doldrums 
111 which she finds herself today, if she had followed 
the example of England In Belgium the volume 
of deiwsits and notes increased more than threefold 
during the war , and the Government thought it 
desirable to reduce the circulation of money to 
an amount which would be compatible with the level 
of wages and prices at which it was intended to 
stabilise them Accordingly the greater part of the 
volume of money was sterilised by blocking and 
withdrawal All notes of 100 francs and above had 
to be surrendered, and 60% nf the notes so surren- 
dered vtfas blocked All bank deposits were blockgd 
excepting 10% of the depositor’s balance , 30% was 
then released gradually and 60% was blocked in- 
definitely Those who predicted dire consequences 


were found to be hopelessly in the wrong This 
courageous action gave the whole of Belgian economy 
an anti-inflationary orientation not only m regard to 
monetary circulation but also in regard to the level 
of wages It also created in the rauid of workers 
a ps 3 rchological situation which made possible won- 
derful progress m the recovery programme of the 
country By the end of 1947, Belgium’s production 
reached pre-war level and by the middle of 1948 
Belgium has made such recovery that she announced 
that she was prepared to give up the whqlc of the 
Marshall Aid to which she was entitled in favour of 
the less fortunate countries of Western Europe 

In Denmark, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Norway exchanges of notes together with a blocking 
of the old issues have been successfully undertaken 
For example, all notes in Norway above the deno- 
minations of one or two crowns were declared invalid 
m September, 1945 Of the notes presented for con- 
version, 60% was to be credited to a holder on a 
current banking account and 40% on a state account 
which could not be drawn upon without a permit from 
the Ministry of Finance 

Money may be made idle and hence available 
for investment, if the purchasing power of consumer’s 
goods is transferred from money to coupons as has 
been done m England By this device, it has been 
possible to oi>cratc successfully a continuous process 
for the tminobiltsalion of liquid money In India, 
the administrative machinery which can do a similar 
job docs not exist Nor have we the same spirit of 
discipline III our people But we can do something 
winch IS next best We can operate a discontinuous 
but a periodic process which wtll immobilise liquid 
money The iinderlynig principle in both cases is 
the same, though the methods of operation are 
different It will be for Government to decide on a 
programme of capital development for a period of 
three years and then ascertain at the beginning of 
the perwKl by actual loan operations how much of the 
cost of such development can be met by voluntary 
lending by the people The balance may then be 
secured by withdrawing a part of notes in circulation 
and cancelling a part of the demand liabilities of the 
banks and compensating the creditors by allotment of 
equivalent Government securities With this reserve, 
Government may create new money as and when 
necessary to finance its developmental programme 
during the period of three years The same process 
may be repeated at the beginning of the next three 
year period 

Such a process has the disadvantage that a com- 
pulsory and rapid dismflation will be followed by a 
slow inflation, which will reach its peak at the end 
of three years, to be fblibwed again by a compulsory 
disinflation and slow inflation jn three year cycles 
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Such cycles of buoyancy and depression, are, how- 
ever, not uncommon in systems of free enterprise , 
and if their recurrence is regulated by the State, 
they might be accepted without much hardship as a 
normal feature of our economic life There may be 
risks m such action, but few things that are worth 
doing can be done without some risk 

Such periodical disinflation, by partial withdrawal 
of notes and freezing of demand liabilities of banks 
will have one great merit, which is not commonly 
appreciated Nobody will have any incentive to 
hoard consumer’s goods The certainty that at the 
end of every three years liquid money will be in short 
supply, will operate in favour of bringing to the open 
market goods which, for some reason or other, may 
have gone underground This will be a check on 
the activities of black marketeers, and revive honest 
business methods based as much on motives of profit, 
as of service Controls become surer and easier of 
operation when there is an inherent tendency for 
goods to come out to the shop window 


Dkvklopmknt of Industrial Potential to 

Saseouard Independence 

In the disturbed condition of the world today, 
there should be no slackening of efforts for safeguard- 
ing our independence It is now a universally 
accepted principle, that no nation can defend itself 
against modern weapon unless its industrial potential 
has been raised to a very high level and its productive 
units have been so planned that they can be switched 
over from peace tune to war time activities at a short 
notice The highest priority should be given to 
industries related to defence They include schemes 
for the production of 

(1) metals like steel, aluminium, niagncsmni, 

zinc and lead , 

(2) synthetic petrol , 

(3) heavy electrical and radio and electronics, 

telegraph and telephone equipment , 

(4) machine tools , 

(5) locomotives and rolling stock, ship and 

aircraft, mechanised transport , 

(6) power and fuel , 

(7) training of personnel 

Equally important, if not more so, are schemes 
which aim at national self-sufficiency^ regarding food 
And m this category naturally are to be included all 
schemes for rtver-valley development, land reclama- 
tion, manu&cture of fertilisers and agricultural 
machinery. 

A modest estimate of capital which the Govern- 
meot of IndiE should invest in Btat^ovmed enter- 


prises In the period January 1949 — March 1952 and 
from March 1952 — March 1955 is given below 


Investment of Capital 
m State-owned projects 
of developments 


2 

3 


Industry 

la) Mining and Mi tal production 
(ft) Coal, Synthetic Petrol, Re 
fineries, Power alcohol 
(c) Factories for Heavy Electri 
cal Equipment 

{ Factories for Light Electri- 
cal Equipment 
Wireless, Electronics, Radar, 
etc 

(«) Machine Tool, Mechanised 
Foundry and Forge Shops 
If) Fertilizers, Dyestuffs and 
Essential Drugs 

Ig) Shipbuilding, Aircraft, and 
Mechanised Transport 
(ft) Training of Technic il Per 
sonnel 


Total 

Armament Factories &, Defence 
Research 

Agricultural Improvement in- 
cluding Irngition schemes of 
iiiultipurixjse projci ts 
Hydroelectric and Therm il Power 
Projects 

Railways, Shipping, Airline & 
Communications & Ronds 

Grand TotAi, 


Jan 1949- 
March 1952 

March 1952- 
March 1955 

45 Crores 

75 Crores 

40 „ 

60 

ft .. 

10 „ 

4 

6 

5 

9 

30 „ 

45 

20 

30 „ 

10 

15 „ 

160 „ 

250 „ 

30 

40 

140 

230 „ 

40 

60 

130 

180 

500 Crores 

760 Crores 


Coiiqiarcd with the investment programme of 
n K which IS being actually realised, liow msigui- 
fioaiit these estimates are ' There are not however 
wauling friends to India who would even drastically 
cut down this programme ' 

The optimism of the ambitious planners at the 
end of the war has now given place to undue pessi- 
mism , and most people think that it will not be 
IMJssible for Government to raise Rs ^ crores withm 
the next three year period for investment in produc- 
tive enterprises If unfortunately it liapfiens that 
only a small part of the necessary capital can be 
obtained by ordinary loan operations, the balance 
will have to be secured by adopting more drastic 
procedures One such procedure has been indicated 
above 

In 1945 the denominational pattern of notes in 
circulation m India was as follows 


^ R«|)e« notes 
12-8 


10 Rupee notes 


100 Rupee notes 
and above 
50-2 
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On tfftSifikftife, withdrawal of forty per cent of 
hundred rupee notes an4,^ove, ^tfd of twenty per 
cent of ten rupee notes, and their replacement by 
Government securities will mean a compulsory 
borrowing of Rs 340 crores Freezing and replace- 
ment by Government securities of 25 tier cent of the 
demand and liabilities of scheduled banks will give 
another Rs 160 crores The difficulties of exchange 
for procurement of capital goods have been partly 
solved by the release of ;6180 million of sterling 
balances during the next three years But this sterling 
IS the property of the Reserve Bank of India, and if 
used for financing Goveriinient demand for capital 
goods, its liquidation must be balanced by a corres- 
ponding withdrawal of notes from circulation 

Raising thb Production op Consumer’s Goods 

Government of India is pledged to a policy of 
mixed economy consisting partly of State-owned and 
partly of private enterprises It will not do to make 
provision only for the capital required by the State 
for its own needs Adequate resources must be made 
available for the expansion of private industries 
which arc mostly expected to produce consumer’s 
goods These cover a very wide field * It is the 
upper and middle classes who invest their savings 
in such industries The incidence of taxation should 
be such that their margin of saving should be 
sufficient for the cud in view Contributions to Pro- 
vident Fund and Insur-incc Policy are now free of 
income tax upto 16^ per cent of one’s income sub- 
ject to a ceiling of I\,s 6,000/- This limit may be 
raised to 20 per cent The able business man has 
now no incentive for hard work as 97 per cent of Ins 
|)crsonal income beyond a certain level is payable as 
tax Government of India have in this case imitated 
U K practice But it should be remembered that 
such heavy incidence of income tax was introduced 
m U K only after free enterprise had so developed 
the resources of the country that the Per capita income 
went upto about /1 40 a year If it is really intended 
that entrepreneurs in this country should have 
reasonable scope for the application of their talents 
then they should be left with at least 20 jier cent of 
their income which they may risk in industrial ven- 
tures It IS, therefore, suggested that income tax 
rules should be so modified that 20 per cent of the 
earnings of a person may be free from payment of 

*Lisr or Major Industries coming under the Scope or 
Private Enterprise 

I Salt 2 Atttomolnles and tractors' 3 Prime Movers 
4 Electnc Engineering 5 Other heavy machinery 
6 Machine tools 7 Heavy chemicals, fertilizers and phar- 
marenticals and drags 8 Electro-chemical industries 
9 Non-fenuas metals 10 Rubber manufactures 1 1 Power 
and mdnstrial alcohol 12 Cotton and woollen textiles, 
silK and rayon 13 Cement 14 Sugar IS Papef and 
nfwapiint 


income tax if invested in the Provident Fund, 
Insurance Policies and Industrial concerns approved 
by Government In India herd instinct reigns 
supreme in the investment market If an acknow- 
ledged leader in business invests his own money in 
an industrial concern, the smaller investors imme- 
diately follow suit and make the flotation a success 
It is common knowledge that due to high prices 
of agricultural commodities, a large amount of liquid 
money has accumulated m the hands of peasantry 
who have surplus food to sell There is no incentive 
for him to grow more food because of the lack of 
consumer’s goods like cloth, kerosene, building mate- 
rials, etc , which he can obtain in exchange or the 
lack of bullion which he can hoard The peasant, 
however, is so fanatically attached to hts holdings 
that he would do any amount of hard work to secure 
for himself the Zenttndary rights on his land Most 
of the provincial ministries are pledged to the policy 
of abolishing zemmdanes and vesting these rights in 
the State Such a policy is very sound theoretically, 
but the popular ministers should remember that it is 
only for administrative convenience that the British 
Government in India gave their support to Zeminders 
who acted as great shock-absorbers Prudence lies m 
not pointing m rosy colours the political implications 
of ryots dealing direct with Government A way out 
may be provided by considering seriously the possi- 
bility of vesting zcmindan rights in the ryot himself 
Even the modest scale of compensation to zemindars 
adopted by many jirovincial Governments would run 
to many hundreds of crores of rupees and the Govern- 
ment of India have warned the provinces, that any 
loan that they may like to raise to finance zemindary 
abolition schemes should not conflict with the Centre’s 
borrowing programme In the Circumstances, for 
some years to come zemindary abolition will not be 
a practical iirojxjsition But the problem assumes a 
different complexion if the ryots are invited to pay 
comjiensation to the zeminders on a somewhat more 
generous scale, through Government agencies Such 
compensation may be paid by ryots over a jicriod of 
five years m regular instalments This will bring 
out such an effort on their part to earn more that 
increased food production will become an assured 
reality and not a problematic venture as is now the 
cases The advantage of eliminating the annual 
import of food to the extent of Rs 100 crores a year 
in a country where 80 per cent of the people live 
on agriculture, can not be too strongly emphasised 
It 13 also natural to expect that u large part of the 
compensation which the zemindars may secure, will 
find an outlet in capital mvestment either m Govern- 
ment or m private enterprises A scheme involving 
zemindary abolition, increased food production and 
capital formation for mdnstrial development and 
agricultural improvement ought to prove very attrac- 
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tiv« to economic planners, and deserves to be worked 
out in complete details • 

How TO T\CKi,e Tax-Doix,krs 

The problem of tackling tax-dodgers is everywhere 
very difficult Many newly-nch persons say that the 
fear of investigation by the Income-tax Enquiry Com- 
mission prevents them from utilising their money m 
developing productive enterprises or subscribing to 
Government loans Experience of cases handled b> 
anti-corruption agencies of Government indicate that 
rich people often escape imnishment which they 
deserve It would, therefore be more m the interests 
of the country if the Income-tax Enquiry Commission 
can collect say 100 crores of ruiiecs by reasonable 
compromise with people suspected to be tax-dodgers 
and compleii Us labours by the end o/' 1948 This 
action couriled. if necessary, with a slightly higher 
rate of interest may bring about a satisfactory res- 
ponse to future flotations of Government loans There 
IS no doubt also that the newl> rich will then prefer 
banks to private custody for keeping fhcnr money 


Thus strengtheneef, the banks may take a more 
effeettve part m developing commerce, business and 
industry 

In the recent discussions on inflation and its 
remedies, most people have looked at the problem 
through the spectacles of old orthodoxv They have 
forgotten that a revolutionary spirit is there in the 
land It will be a pity if the revolutionary fervour 
which has gained for us pohtical independence sub- 
side oil the slope of a barrier created by orthodox 
finance It is for our great leaders m the biational 
Government to recogni4e that there is a tide in the 
affairs of men which taken at its flood leads to pros- 
perity And it IS for them to so guide this tide that 
It rolls over the obstacles put up by anti-social 
elements backed bv static economic theories The 
prospects of developing the resources of the country 
ire vast — as vast as wc have the imagination to see 
But we cannot see such prospects from the bottom 
of a rut Heaven forbid that we be defeated today 
III our struggle for economic well-being But if we 
are, it will not be the mistakes of the Idealists but 
the cynicism of the Realists that will defeat us ' 
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"y^EATHER is so important for mapkmd that 
control of it bv artificial methods has been » 
cherished dream since times immemorial But the 
earUest methods were those of magic, and were mere 
charlatanism The growth of meteorological know- 
ledge during the past and present centuries did not 
afford prospects of any practical solution, because the 
fundamental knowledge of tbfe process of condensa- 
tion of water vapour into drops that form clouds, and 
difference between rain-bearing aud non-rain-bearmg 
clouds was lacking It has taken a long time to get 
to this knowledge, but even now all the physical 
processes are not clearly understood But on the basis 
of the little fundamental knowledge that has alreadv 
been available, experiments on artifiaal ram-making 
have been started m the USA and Australia, with 
a large amount of success if the reports m the daily 
papers are ax-rect At any rate these two countries 
have taken to the experiments with a good deal of 
earnestness, and we learn from newspaper reports that 
the Army and Nayy in the U S A, have jointly spon- 
sored a scheme called ‘Project Cirrus’ for carrying 
out extensive experiments on artificial ram-makmg 
and allied problems and nearly i million dollars were 
approfmat^ for this purpose m 1947-48 The results 
of these experiments wll be awaited d^ith success, 
2 


unless the news is declared a prospective w-ar-contra- 
band 

It is supcifluous to point out the benefits which 
will accrue to mankind if an easy method of causing 
clouds to shed rain could be discovered For it has 
been found, m Australia and Chilli (South America), 
and in the deserts of Rajputana in our own country, 
that very often heavy clouds pass for days together 
without shedding any ram, and there is no precipita- 
tion until some heavy obstruction lake a mountain 
range was encountered by the clouds Such places 
are therefore unproductive deserts, whereas moun- 
tainous regions which obstruct the passage of clouds 
get too much water, which produces floods lower 
below, and most of the w,ater gets lost either by 
evaporation, or by percolation Sometimes there may 
be cloud bursts m the w ake of cyclones, causing flood 
and damage Clouds and fogs are the same things, 
and m high latitudes, fogs are very often a nuisance 
and may hinder traffic, ahd cause extensive damage 
to crops During the war, meteorological conditions 
have very frequently proved to be of very decisive 
importance and it is on record that during the last 
woirld war, some airports m Europe were so frequently 
enveloped in deep fogs, that they proved us$^e$s for 
‘the landing and taking off of aeroplanes and enonhOh^ 
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amounts of money were spent iil expelling the fog 
by covering the ground with a net work of per 
forated tubing through which petrol was allowed to 
gush out burn and expel the fog The results 
obtained were extremely meagre in proportion to the 
expenditure It is now claimed that incomparably 
better success can be achieved by seeding the tops 
of clouds and fogs with a few pounds of finely 
powdered dry ice (solid COj) or fine dust of silver 
iodide 

These reports have produced a certain amount 
of flutter m our own countfy for the daily papers 
published a report some days ago that a conference 
of hydrological engineers assembled at Simla some 
tune ago and accepted a resolution that rain making 
experiments should be started in India as well 

On account of the importance of the subject we 
have nmted two relevant articles The first article 
is on ‘Ram making experiments m Australia by 
Mr A K Roy M Sc Regional Director of Meteo 
rology Alipore Observatory Mr Roy has recently 
been to Australia and New Zealand on an Inter 
national Conference and took pains to obtain first 
hand information on ‘Ram Making m Aiistrali'i and 
dehvered by invitation a lecture on his experiences 
at the Indian Association for Cultivation of Science 
Calcutta The present arbcle forms a summary of 
his lecture The second article by Ft Lt K R 
Saha deals with the physics of formation of clouds 
and rams and is a summary of the fundamental work 


done on the subject during the war in England, 
USA, and Germany, which are now being gradually 
released to the public ^ 

A perusal of these two articles will convince the 
reader that formation of clouds and precipitation of 
ram are extremely complex processes and inspite of 
the great strides made all the mechanisms are not yet 
clear Particularly competent scientific authorities 
are not jet agreed that Bergeron s theory of forma 
tion of ram drops which forms the basis of all ram 
making experiments m the U S A and Australia also 
hold for tr( pieal countries like India Hence it is 
unsafe to rush to the conclusion that if a few pounds 
of powdered dry icc or silver iodide be sprinkled by 
means of aeroplane^ on the top of any cloud it will 
be precipitated as ram 

Even m the USA and Australia only certain 
definite tjp^s of clouds are selected for expenmen 
tation by previous radar studies of clouds and the 
experiments are naturally controlled by trained 
physicists * We are of the opinion that a large 
number of laboratory experiments and field tests by 
competent phvsicists and meteorologists must first be 
earned out before the actual ram making experiments 
can be undertaken by trained engineers if the Arm\ 
Nivv and the Air 


• In the USA he I reject C rri s 1 as, the veteran 
physic St I Langmn r and Victor Schaefei as consultants 
for the expenments which are earned out under their direc 
t ons by army and navy men 


WARNING 

like most species we are already encumbered by countless undesirable mutations from which no 
individual is immune In this situation wt can however draw the practical lesson from the fact of the 
great majority of mutations being undesirable that their further random production m ourselves should so 
far as, possible bd rigorously avoided As we can infer with certainty from experiments on lower organisms 
that all high energy radiation must produce such mutations m man it becomes an obligation for radiologists — 
though one far too little observed as yet m most countries — to insist that the simple precautions are taken 
which are necessary for shieldmg the gonads whenever people are exposed to such radiation either in 
industry or in medical practice And with the coming increasing use of atomic energy, even for peace 
time purposes the problem will become very important of insuring that the human germ plasm — the all 
impcatant material of which we are the temporarv custodians — ^is effectively protected from this additional 
and potent source of permanent contamination 


—H J Muller 
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RAIN-MAKING EXPERIMENTS IN AUSTRALIA . EXPERIMENTAL 
CONTROL ON THE YIELD OF RAIN FROM CLOUDS 

A K ROY, 

RFGIOMtt niRKCTOR AUPORE MErsOROlOGlCAI OllSKRVATORY 


the numerous features of weather which occur 
m the Earth’s atmosphere, the two which are 
most commonly met with, and yet interest us at all 
times are, firstly, ram and, secondly, clouds on which 
rain depends It is, therefore, only natural that since 
the time the study of synoptic weather charts with a 
view to forecasting weather became an important part 
of the activity of a Meteorological Service, these two 
elements have engaged much greater attention of 
Meteorologists than any other aspects of weather 
Yet, surprising as it may seem, there is much about 
clouds and ram which, till the present dav, is not com- 
pletely known to a student of Meteorology, notwith- 
standing the many interesting researches on the sub- 
ject, especially during the present century 

Clouds, ns we all know, are of very different 
types, differing fundamentally in their form, general 
ippearsnce, height of base, thickness, density, and 
lastly 111 tlieir rain-givmg capacity Similarly, ram 
that we have on different occasions varies very greatly 
111 its character, not only in its total yield, but also 
m the rate at which the precipitation occurs, its 
distribution with referdhee to time, the size of water 
drops contained m the rain, etc Many interesting 
questions, therefore, arise in connection with the 
study of clouds and r^m, aud a keen observer from 
amongst the general public often asks 

(t) What are the curcumstauces which lead to 
the development of different types of clouds 
over a station , 

(n) How and why 'are the clouds of different 
kinds associated with precipitation of different 
character ? 

{m) Why is it that rain on some occasions con- 
tinues for hours together, while on others it 
ends with only one or two showers lasting 
for a few minutes? 

(tv) How do we explam that on some occasions 
quite heavy ram is seen to fall at one station, 
although little* or no precipitation occurs at 
a place only some five to ten miles away? 

(v) What are the factors on which the intensity 
of precipitation depends? 
and^ lastly, the question \yhich is the most 
puzzling of all 

(vt) Why IS it that low, dark and rgther threat- 
ening clouds sometimes develop, and persist 
or drift slowly for ifours together over a 
station, vyithont yielding any ram, and yet 


on other occasions clouds, which are rather 
high, start precipitating soon after they 
appear over a place? 

Indeed, it has to be observed in connection with 
the last question that even if we leave out the case 
of fog, which IS really a cloud touching the ground, 
the lowest form of cloud proper, viz , Stratus (Fig 1 ), 



me 1 btratus Height of base la often only a few 
hundred feet above ground, yet no ram is received 
from the cloud (From Cloud dtJas, p 12) 


whoso base is often only a few hundred feet above 
the surface, does not, as a rule, give any ram and 
even when it dtfes, the precipitation is m the nature 
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of very tlun drizzle Agam, we have clouds, called 
‘Fair Weather Cumulus’ (Fig 2) which, as its name 
implies, IS not a rain-giving cloud, and m fact the 
predominance or persistence of this tvpc of cloud on 
anv day over a station mav be taken to be an indi- 
cation that no rainy weather is likely on that day 
On the other hand, we have Alto-stratus or Nimbo- 
stratus clouds (Figs 3 and 4) with bast as high as 



IK 3 Alto-Stratus Thoui,h sufficiently high, inea 
snrable precipitation may he expected from this cloud, 
eapecialh during winter (From Cloud Atlas p 9) 



Fig 4 Nimbo-Stratus Has base much higher than 
stratus cloud os a rule, but is often responsible for 
prolonged rain of appreciable amount (From ClQud 
/tlas, p 13) 

10,000 ft or more, which, in northern India, give 
prolonged precipitation at times during winter, and 
similarly Cumulo-nimbus cloud (Pig 5) with fairly 
high base at 50(X) ft or above whidr, during summer, 
often' gives heavy showers soon after its formation 
While systematic observations of clouds and ram 
of the various types and their mutual association, and 
detailed study of the physics and thermodynamics of 
the atmosphere, which help their development, have 
since placed the Meteorologists in a position to give 
a fairly comprehensive and a reasonably conclusive 


answer to the first hvc questions, a final and com- 
plete answer to the last one is yet to be given, not- 
withstanding the fact that the matter has receiv^ the 
most careful attention of eminent scientists, physi- 
cists, physical chemists and meteorologists alike 



Fig 5 Cumulo-Nunbns With base at times much 
higher than SOOO ft above ground in summer, the 
cloud sometimes gives heavy showers amounting to 
an inch or more m an hour or less (From Cloud 
Atlas, p 17) 

In their origin, clouds and ram are essentially the 
results of one and the same physical process, namely, 
condensation of water vapour in the atmosphere The 
real distinction between the two, however, lies m the 
difference m size, and hence m the rate of fall under 



Fro 0 Cloud, as it was, before 'dry ice’ was dnmped 
(Photo taken during exp^ments in Anstralia) (From 
Nature April 12, 1947, p 489) 


gravity of the condensation products at the two 
stages, and it is this difference which explains why 
the clouds which consist of minute droplets compared 
with the raindrops, &pp«ii to float in the idty while ram 
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falls cm the grouad The questitms which arise in 
connection with this topic are (a) where does the 
clond stage end and the ram stage begin, that is, 
what IS the mimmum size to which cloud particles 
must grow before these can start falhng as ram ? and 
(b) why IS it that the cloud elements^m some cases 
grow to acquire the size of ram drops7 and m others 
they do not? The fact that ram in some instances 
starts soon after the clouds develop, and m others no 
presipitation results even with clouds persisting for 
hours, shows that the time factor is apparently not 
so importjint in the growth of clouds mto ram 

From experunental determinations and theoreti- 
cal considerations by various workers in his field, it 
IS now generally accepted that the cloud stage con- 
tinues so long as the condensation particles do not 
attain a size bigger than 0 1 mm in diameter, and 
rain in the shape of thin drizzle starts only when 
the diameter reaches the value 0 2 mm Table I 
below gives the diameters and fall velocities of water 
droplets at the different stages of clouds and ram, 
while Table II gives the distances through which 
water drops of different sizes must fall through an 
atmosphere, w'lth mean temperattire 5^ and relative 
humidity 90 per cent, before these get evaporated 
completely 


T\BLP r 

CoMlWHATUh DROP SIZFS AND FALI V8I.<)CiriFS OF VARIOI S 

T\i'Rs OF coNrwssATios pRointcrs 

Time taken in 
falling througli 
a height of 
1 Km 


More tlinii 20 
hours 
1 hour 

20 mins 
About 8 linns 


About 2 mins 


TABLF II 

* rilSTANClv OF FAII BFJfORK COMPUItE RVAPORATION 
(Pressure 900 mb, temp +50°C, RH 90%) 


Diameter of drop 
Cm 

Dihtauce of fall 
before evapora- 
tion 

, 2 X Id-'* 

3 

2 xlO-* 

3 3 cm 

2 xlO-* 

150 matrea 

2 XlO-’ 

42 kma 

2SxlO-‘ 

280 kmA ' 


Hrizzle 
Light ram 
Kam 

Ve»> heav> 
Clond burst 
Largest rain 
drops 


4 5x10-' 
1 0xl0-‘ 
1 Sxt0-‘ 


1 3x10-' 

2 6x10-' 
7 8x10-' 


It Will be seen ^rom the above tables that, with 
cloud base not higher than 150 metres above ground, 
the smallest sue water droplets, which can reach 
the earth’s surface without suffering complete loss 
by evaporation, must have a diameter of at least 0 2 
mm, that once the diameter of about 1 mm is 
reached, at least some part of the water drops will 
reach the ground as ram or drizzle even if the cloud 
IS rather high, provided the atmosphere below is not 
too dry or there is no strong upward current to resist 
the fall of the drops One thus sees that the essen- 
tial pre-requisite for the development of ram from 
clouds IS the condition which favours the growth of 



Hr 7 View of the cloud, 13 minutes after discharge 
of ‘dry ice’ (Nature April 12, 1947, p 490) 


the initial condensation products in clouds to the 
minimum size of 0 2 mm, and the question to be con 
sidered is what this condition is, and the reason why 
the necessary condition is not fulfilled in all clouds 
The matter has been studied very carefully and in 
detail, both experimentally as well as theoretically, 
by a number of eminent scientists, and, amongst 
others, the researches in this connection of Kopp, 
Kohler, Defant, Neiderdorfer, and more recently of 
Bergeron and Findeiseu deserve special mention 
The growth of the cloud droplets to bigger water 
drops has obviously to take place by (i) continuous 
condensation of water vapour on the original cloud 
elements or («) coalescence or co-agulation of a 
number of cloud particles or (tti) by a combination 
of both the processes The possibility of either of 
the two processes operating in the clouds and thus 
, helping the foriflation of drops of the required size 
to fall as rain was consider^, but had to be dis- 
carded* as the necessary conditwm which would help 
sucli processes tp occur on a large scale was, it wa# 
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thought, not satisfied in the clqud mass, as a rule 
The prohlen: of rain formation, therefore, remained 
much of a puzzle for quite a long time, until Bergeron 
in the early thirties of the present century propound- 
ed his Icc-crystal Theory of precipitation to explain 
the growth of the cloud elements, at least initially, 
by the process of progressive condensation The 
theory of Bergeron gained further support by subse<- 
quent work of Findeisen on the formation of ice- 
crystals and on the physics of their further growth 
under conditions obtaining m clouds In brief, Ber- 



PiG 8 Lloud, with the small <m\il formed about 
20 unnntej, after discharge of 'dry ice’ (Nature April 
12, 1947, p 490) 

gOron’s theory may be stated to be that precipitation 
of appreciable amount comes only from those cloud 
masses m which super-cooled water droplets and ice 
particles exist side by side at temperatures below 
freezing This means that, according to Bergeron, 
ram falls from only such clouds as extend well above 
the freezing level Bergeron’s theory is based on the 
idiysical fact that, at temperatures below 0®C, the 
saturation vapour pressure with respect to ice is less 
than that relative to super-cooled water, the order of 
difference m vapour pressures at different tempera- 
tures being as indicated in Table III below 


TMlLF III 

Vapook p»itssuai< AND KsiATivh ^I'Mlnirv o\fr ici am> 
WArZR 


reinperature 

Vap pressure over water 
Vap pressure over ice 
Humidity over ice re- 
lative to water 
Humidity over water 
relative to ice 


0 I 10 -20 

e U 2 87 I 1 26 
6 n I 262 1 04 

100 I 91 { 83 

100 ! 110 ! 121 


-60°C 
020 mb 
Oil mb 

66% 

«78% 


As a result of the above difference in vapour pres- 
sures in a cloud at a temperature of, say, ~10®C, 
with ice-crystals and water drops co-existing, the 
former, under condition of relative humidity of 100% 
with respect to water, will have round them a super- 
saturated atmosphere of the order of 10%, and will 
thus grow rapidly at the expense of the neighbouring 
water droplets The larger cloud elements formed 
m this way will fall more rapidly than the smaller 
particles, and while overtaking such particles, ori- 
ginally at a lower level and somewhat higher tem- 
perature, will coalesce with them and form still 
bigger drops Bergeron made a rough calculation of 
the rate at which a cloud consisting predominantly of 
water drops would change into a cloud of ice parti- 
cles, assuming that there is one icc tcrystal to every 
eight water particles, and obtained an estimate of the 
order of 15 to 20 minutes The theory thus provided 
for the first time a reasonably satisfactory explana- 
tion for the speedy growth of cloud elements to rain- 
drops, to account for the heavy showers whuh some 
times start almost immediately after the tall thun- 
derstorm cloud (Cumulo-nimbus) develojis over a 
station 

Observations of clouds and ram lu Europe and 
other countries in extra-tropical latitudes lend a gowl 
support to the theorv of formation of r iin, as advanced 
by Bergeron It is quite a common experience in 
these latitudes ‘to see that an appreciable amount of 
rain falls from relatively thin clouds m the cold 
season, when the ice-nuclei level is low, w^ile com- 
paratively thick clouds of the summer season fail to 
yield auy precipitation Again, the clouds which 
form the core of most of the raining or snowing cloud 
systems in high latitudes are Alto-stratus or Nimbo- 
stratus, and both these clouds extend into the ice 
layer and have ice flakes and snow crystals in their 
upper levels The strongest confirmation of this 
theory — which, m a way, may also be considered an 
almost direct evidence in favour of Bergeron’s hypo- 
thesis — ^is the sudden release of precipitation *as 
Cumulus clouds turn into Cumulo-nimbus This pro- 
cess IS almost invariably associated with the ‘glacia- 
tion’ of the upper part of the Cumulus cloud, which 
occurs rapidly with the sudden release, as it were, of 
a trigger when the cloud top reaches a certain level, 
presumably the ice-nuclei level As against th^, 
sufficient evidence has, however, accumulated, which 
goes to show that quite heavy showers sometimes 
occur, especially m the tropics, from clouds, the tops 
of which are far below the ice layer In India,' during 
the monsoon season when the freezing level is often 
above 15,000 ft , it is by no means a rare experience 
to see ram falling from clouds whose tops are not 
higher than 10,000 ft or so, and this experience, m 
recent years, has been confirmed by pilots of aircraft 
who, on ascending thrdiigh some of the moderately 
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to heavily raining clouds, report perfectly clear sky 
from their position at 10 to 12 thousand feet above 
sea level Similar experience has been recorded by 
observers from planes taking meteorological flights 
and also other pilots of the United States of America, 
who have quoted a number of instances in which rain 
showers of the spring season occurred in a cloud 
deck whose temperature was well above freezing, and 
that the rain was indigenous to that cloud layer 
Thus, the present position of our knowledge about 
the formation of ram, vts-a-vts Bergeron-Findeisen’s 
^ce Crystal Theory of Precipitation, is that, while 
measurable rain can and does occur at tunes from 
clouds which do not extend to the freezing level — 
and this is observed specially m the tropics and in 
higher latitudes during summer, when turbulence 
apparently plays an important part in bringing 
together cloud elements of unequal size and tempera- 
ture — the co-existence of ice-crystals and water drop- 
lets m clouds, extending well above the ice level, 
greatly facilitates the release of ram, and perhaps 
plays the most important role m the majority of 
instances m which moderate to heavy ram occurs 
Once the position', as above, is accepted, many of the 
apparently anomalous features of ram formation from 
clouds begin to get clear to us, and we can see the 
reason why water droplets from such low clouds as 
Stratus do not reach the ground, and yet m summer 
large Cumulus or Cumulo-nimbus with base as high 
as 6,000 ft or more start giving ram soon after they 
form 

Besides providing a very novel idea to meteorolo- 
gists regarding the theoretical background of the for- 
mation of ram from clouds, Bergeron’s ice-crystal 
theory of precipitation has, m recent years, evoked 
very considerable interest of the public in general, 
and of hydrologists, irrigation authorities and agri- 
culturists, m particular, following the atteir\pts that 
have been made by several countries during the last 
few years to apply Bergeron’s idea m connection with 
then experiments on artificial stimulatron of clouds 
to produce ram Considerable newspaper publicity 
has been given to reports about these experiments, 
especially from the USA and Australia, and lately 
reports have also appeared m newspapers m India 
about schemes for undertaking suniJar experiments 
m this country in the near futhre A brief description 
of the general outline of the method followed m these 
experiments may, therefore, be of interest to the 
readers 

The experimental procedure, as adopted by the 
workers ^ Australia, has been desenbed briefly by 
Kraus and Squires ^ The method followed there and 
also m most of the American experiments, as known 
at present, is based fundamentally on Bergeron’s 
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hjqpothesis about rain formation, and consists chiefly 
m the discharge, from aeroplanes flying above, of 
‘dry ice* (solid carbondioxide) pellets m the upper 
layers of clouds whose tops have temperatures below 
O^^C No details regarding the Russian method are 
yet known, but what can be gathered from a few 
press reports, the artificial stimulation of ram forma- 
tion m clouds is being attempted there by sprinkling 
particles of hygroscopic nature, such as, calcium 
chloride powder 

Most of the experiments, so far carried out in 
Australia, have been made on well-developed Cumu- 
lus clouds, the i>arts of clouds chosen being those 
that have inminium depth of 5 to 6 thousand feet and 
whose tops reach a height of at least 2 to 3 thousand 
feet above the freezing level The principle under- 
lying the dry ice treatment of these clouds to help 
ram formation is as follows Natural Cumulus clouds, 
with tops having temperatures as low as - 10®C or 
even slightly low'er, often have no ice crystals m 
them, and consist wholly of supercooled water drops 
The discharge in such clouds of dry ice powder with 
temperature of the order of - 70®C causes the air and 
alsb the supercooled water particles in the clouds to 
be cooled by contact to a substantially lower tempera- 
ture than the initial and, as a result, the water drop- 
lets begin to get changed to ice Chains of ice crystals 
appear m the clouds, which then begin to grow at 
the expense of thq neighbouring water drops 

In Australia, the experiments are carried out m 
a simple and straightforward manner, without in- 
volving the use of any special apparatus 'The mam 
requirement is dry ice which is stored m large blocks 
in a double-walled chest On a day on which well- 
developed Cumulus appears over the area, one or two 
blocks are taken out and broken into small pellets 
about a quarter inch in diameter which are then 
packed m bags and carried to aircraft to be used for 
the experiments The plane takes off, and after 
makmg a thorough survey of the clouds selects the 
most favourable spot for the release of the dry ice 
About two to three hundred pounds of dry ice were 
used in connection with the earlier experiments, but 
later trials show that a much smaller amouilt, viz , 40 
to 50 pounds apparently yields the same results 
Expenments in Australia have been carried out on a 
number of occasions since the beginning of 1 947, and 
in the majontv of cases in which the injection was 
made m clouds, with tops at temperatures below' 
-5®C, the expenments have been reported to be 
successful The success achieved in a few of these 
cases has been quite spectacular, there having been 
rain of considerable amount for an appreciable length 
9 f time over the area in question as a result of the 
experiment, although little or no precipitation 
occurred from identical type of clouds ii» the sur- 
rounding country-sides Such sugeesses w'ere at 
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times associated with marked vertical growth of the 
cloud, — a develoiJinent which is explainable on 
theoretical grounds as having been due to the heat- 
ing of the affected cloud layer as a result of liberation 
of latent heat of fusion, and consequent growth of 
instability m the air layer above An interesting 
feature which has been observed in connection with 
these experunents is that the mterval, which elapses 
between the infection of the cloud by dry ice and 
the development of ram patch within it, is usually 
about 18 to 20 minutes, which is m very good agree- 
ment with Bergeron’s estimate of the time taken by 
water clouds to get changed into ice crystals 

The rammaking exi)crinients, so far made, have 
yielded definitely promising results and wc have now 
no reason to doubt that, under certain favourable 
conditions, it is possible to facilitate development of 
ram in growing Cumulus clouds by planting suitable 
ice crystal ‘germs’ in them A word of caution is 
however necessary, lest any one should be led to think 


Voi l4, No. 5 

that the tune has already arrived when it is possible 
in all circumstances to make a j^ractical application 
of the resufts of the above experiments m solving 
problems of drought or scarcity of ram in any season 
in a particular area It has to be remembered that 
m getting the desired rain with the help of such 
experiments, we have to depend on Nature for deve- 
lopment of the suitable type of clouds and, further, 
it IS necessary that, as and when such clouds develop, 
we should be ready with our experimental arrange- 
ments and that we should be able to complete the 
experiments while the clouds continue m an activ/^ 
stage of development It is most desirable that 
further intensive research in the laboratory and more 
and more field experiments undw different conditions 
of cloud development should continue to be made 
m different countries, to enable us to obtain a fuller 
and clearer insight into the physics of ram, and thus 
devise surer means of controlling effectivclv the yield 
of ram from clouds 


CLOUD AND RAIN 

K R SAHA, 

FCIGHr-UIUTBNANt, INDIAN Aik lUKClv 


Introduction 

natural phenomenon is more familiar to man 
than cloud and ram, and it is generally believed 
that they are very simple m character The descrip- 
tion usually given in a text book would be something 
like this water from oceans, seas and other water 
surfaces, and land-features containing water, gets 
heated bv the rays of the sun, some of it evaporates, 
and water vapour, being lighter than air, gets up 
vertically (Some of it may be carried miles away 
by horuontal wind, but that does not matter) As 
the water vapour ascends, it gets cooled by expansion, 
and IS then condensed in drops to form clouds From 
clouds, 'whether thev are stationary or carried by 
winds, rain is precipitated The ram water again 
finds Its wa> through streams and rivers and under- 
ground td the ocean and the cycle continues, year in 
and year out 

But it IS not realised that the passage from one 
stage to the other, from evaporation to condensation 
of invisible water vapour in the form of minute drop- 
lets which compose clouds, and then coalescence of 
these droplets into ram drops, which are removed 
from clouds by precipitation involve physical pro- 
cesses that have caused headache to physicists for 
centuries and are not as yet completely understood 


The actual duration and completion of the cycle 
depends on many factors and they may be arrested 
at any stage 

Ram IS so important to mankind that many 
valuable observations, however desultory, have been 
made from times immemorial People have ^observed 
that there may be intense, gruelling heat day after 
day but not a speck of cloud is to be seen m the sky 
Where do all the evaporated vapour disappear? If 
they ascend, as they must, why do not they form 
clouds? They may be carried by wind to other 
regions, but this is not the whole case Then again 
clouds may pass one’s sky for days together or may 
stand stationary for days and nights without 
giving a single drop of ram It becomes very 
tantalising especially when seasonal ram is expected 
and the yield of crops is dependent on timely pre- 
cipitation Then sometimes, quite unexpectedly, 
there may be cloud-bursts over large regions, giving 
intwise precipitation and causing devastating floods 

People have wondered for ages about the vagaries 
of rainfall but rain is so important for human life 
that they could not remain inactive In all ages 
has been trying to nuflttence nature in their favour 
by all possible methods The earliest ones were those 
of magic The Afrietm savages, even tiU recently 
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had profassuMut ram-makers, who at times when 
fatlare of clouds to shed rain became mto||etabte, per- 
formed magic rites accompanied by the blowing of 
horns to induce the spuit behind the doud to shed 
the rams If they were sncces^ul the rain-maker 
would be greatly honoured and in some cases might 
be made the chief of the tribe but if unsuccessful he 
would be as often sacrificed to appease the spirit 
behind the clouds Similar rites were performed by 
other early people 

In the Rtgvedas, the oldest extant literature of 
the Aryans there are many beautiful verses describing 
the fight between the ram-god Indra who was also 
the kmg of Gods and the demon Vritra, who was 
supposed to hold up rains from clouds for days 
together, until Indra, by his thunderbolt would kill 
the demon, and the clouds would give benefiment 
ram On the day of the summer solstice, the tradi- 
tional day on which monsoon was taken to burst, a 
high flag would be raised in honour of Indra When 
a region would be visited with continuous drought for 
successive years, it would be ascribed to some sm 
committed by the reignmg king or the people, and 
elaborate sacrifices used to be undertaken to appease 
the wrath of Indra • 

The object of this article is to describe m simple 
language how these mysteries of ram have been 
gradually cleared up, leading to the possibility that 
at no distant date, man will be able to control 
‘precipitation’ and ‘weather’ 


From Evaporation to Condensation 


Let us now take the physical study of the cycle 
of phenomenon step by step 

The first stages have been already described 
The invisible water-vapour is condensed into 
'droplets' on account of a fall of temperature due 
to ascent of the vapour This may also happen on 
the ground when on account of fall of temperature 
a "fog” IS formed A fog is nothing but a lowlying 
cloud When water-vapour is earned very high up 
by an ascending current of air directly into heights 


* Some at these beliefs persist even now, 
ago, while the writer was a stndent at Allahabad, a cartons 
case was reported in the local papers There was a pro- 
longed dronght, and a Benta who dealt In food-grams re- 
poiied to theitohee that he was roughly handled by his 
co-vQlagers The villagers said that the Ben4a had perform- 
ed secretly some magic ntes which consisted in gettmg an 
image of Indra bsned nndergronnd, the objective being 
that Indra being absent, the clouds would pass without 
giving rain, the drought would be prolonged, and the Banlo 
wonjd get higher prices for his hoardea food-grains The 
villagers Cheie%e contended that they were jnstiSed m 
gmng a good watmg to the Jjawa whioi was needed to 
force hhn to show the place where the image of Indra Was 
tmried Ihey fiirther pleaded that it was snccesslal, for 
wibsn tibe Bania was forced to point out the place .where 
Indi# yDaa boMed, they took ont the Image and propitiated 
it wftb magic and latsa followed! , 


whme temperature is much below the freenng point, 
water-vapour condenses directly into ice-particlcs 
High clouds composed of ‘Ice-particles’ show ‘Halos’ 
under moonlight, while ‘water clouds’ show under 
certain circumstances ‘rain-bows’ 

The general description does not explain many 
pomts, and attempts were made in the last century 
by many investigators to elucidate them by laboratory 
experiments 'The most extensive ones were made 
by Aitken in the later decades of the last century, 
and by C T R Wilson from 1897 lo 1933 


Cr,OUD MAKING IN THE LABORATORY 


What Aitken did was to cvpancl suddenly a 
volume of air standing over a water surface contain- 
ing saturated water vapour into a larger volume This 
is not exactly what happens in Nature, for when air 
saturated with water-vapour goes up, say to a height 
of 2 kilometers, the pressure falls and the mass of air 
expands gradually m volume and the expansion is 
not large In the experiment, the expansion is 
sudden, and generally large However in this as 
well as m the laboratory process temperature falls, 
the air now becomes super-saturated, that is, it con- 
tains more water vapour than it can normally do and 
the excess amount of vapour is expected to be con- 
densed in the form of small water droplets forming 
a cloud This was actually found to be the case in 
the laboratory experiment , but what surprised Aitken 
and other physicists was the fact that if expansion 
was done with the same air-mass m a hmited volume, 
a number of times, then after a few expansions no 
fog would be formed even though these expansions 
were quite sufficient for producing super-saturation 

This was traced to the surprising fact that dust- 
parttcles which are normally present in air and are 
considered a nutmnee are actually essential for the 
formation of a fog In fact if the expansion experi- 
ments are carried out from the very start with dust- 
free air such as is obtained by sucking air through 
glass wool, no fog would be formed even at the first 
expansion In the experiments of Aitken, ordinary 
air was taken which contains enough dust pqrticles 
After a few expansions these are all precipitated 
The air becomes dust free and no further fogs are 
formed after expansion 

The explanation of this surprising fact was 
speedily forthcoming Lord Kelvin had shown in 
1870 from thermodynamical considerations that the 
saturation vapour pressure of liquids over a curved 
surface such as small drops of radius ‘r' was consider- 


f _ i’s studies were firai published m a trapt “On 
Dust, Fogs and Clouds in 1880” In 1923, the results of 
igaueaui coatamed in this. aUd sUbseqnent papehi 
pldbllritcd in the ‘Collect papers at John Mtkeu* 
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ably higher than that over plane surfaces on account 
of the surface tension of liquids The relation is 


r Rep ’ 


log 


Eq (1) 


where T= surface tension, P= density of liquid, 
J?=gas constant for the vapour, temperature 
(absolute), and p,, are the saturation vapour 
pressures over drop and plane surfaces respectively 
For a water drop at 10°C, the values of pr/Pv, 
calculated from the above formula for different drop 
sizes are given m Table I 


TABLE I 

VAl,U*a OK pil/lQ) rOK DROPS OF WATER 

r (cni) 2x10-* 10-' 10-‘ 10-* 

pr/p» 316 2 3 162 1 127 1 012 


to-* 

I 001 


This illustrates the need of existence of nuclet of 
condensatton The HjO-molecule has a radius of 
2 X IQ-** ems Ordinarily m the process of cooling 
nearly 100 molecules of water must come together if 
they were to form a tiny droplct~10“’ cm in radius 
But this would not be stable, as the above figures 
show unless the supersaturation exceeds 3 1, i c , the 
cooled atmosphere contains 3 times more water vapour 
than lb given by the saturated vapour pressure curve 
In the absence of such supersaturation, the drop 
evaporates as soon as it is formed But if a dust 
particle having a radius of 10"* cm is present, water 
molecules depositing on it form a droplet of radius 
10~* cm and now the super-saturation needed is only 
1 12 which IS generally to be found in cooled air 
So droplets formed by deposition of water molecules 
on dust particles will contmue to grow The labo- 
ratory experiments prove that some kind of conden- 
sation nuclei must exist if cooled water-vapour is to 
form fogs or clouds under atmospheric conditions 


Atmospheric Ndclki— Cloud Formation in the 
' Atmosphere 

What are actually these nuclei on which clouds 
are formed m the atmosphere? 

Dust is a very vague term which denotes minute 
particles of earth coosistmg mostly of sand or quartz 
particles carried upward by wind In addition, there 
may be other type of particles which may act as nuclei 
for condensation These are particles constituting 
smoke from industrial cities, particles of salt, like 
sodium chloride and magnesium chloride which are 
earned by wind over see surfaces m the for||||^ 
spray , these evEporatmg in the atmosphere, 
nuclei of minute particles of salt There may be, In 


addition, particles composed of oxides of mtrogen or 
SO,, which are formed by the action of sun-hght on 
oxygen and mtrogen molecules, or on sulphur nuclei 
which are found to exist in mdustnal areas 

Some of these nuclei are hygroscopic, te, can 
easily draw water to them The super-saturation 
needed for formation of drops on these hygroscopic 
nuclei are much smaller than on dust nuclei 

In fact, laboratory experiments show that hygro- 
scopic particles can gather moisture round them at 
relative humidities much below 100% Owens 
(1926) has described occasions when nuclei began 
to draw moisture at a relative humidity of 74% 

How do these particles grow under such condi- 
tions ? The earliest experiments carried out to 
answer this question were those of Kohler (1926) and 
the trend of his results is shown in Fig 1 



RADIUS 

1 1(. 1 Sue of i oiulensation nuilei at different rela- 
tive humidities 

This curve serves to show that condensation in- 
creases with rise of relative humidity slowly at first, 
but very rapidly when the relative humidity 
approaches 100 per cent, or exceeds this value 

It IS natural to ask at this stage to what extent 
condensation can proceed on hygroscopic nuclei and 
what will be the order of the size of a drop formed 
in this way From our previous considerations we 
can try an answer to this question In the initial 
stages of absorption of water vapour the saturation 
vapour pressure on the surface of the drop decreases 
with increase of size, but at the same time the re- 
duction of the salt concentration causes a rise in the 
saturation vapour pressure Thus two opposing 
forces come into play on the surface of the growmg 
nucleus and further condensation stops when the 
two balance each other The maximum size of a 
droplet formed m this way has been estimated to be 
of the order of 10~* to 10"* cm m radius which is 
usually the order of size of an atmosphenc fog or 
cloud droplet 

There is yet another factor which we have to 
consider while studying the physics of drop forma- 
tion It is the effect of electric charge on Ihe con- 
densation of vapour oh a drop J J l^omson 
showed that rf a drop contains an electnc chm’gc *E*, 
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the saturation vapour pressure on its surface is re- 
duced The relation is given by 


log; 


p» JROp \ r 8^*f 


Eq (2) 


where the symbols have the same meanings as in 
Eq(l) If we put the right-hand side of Eq(2) equal 
to zero, It IS easy to show that for every value of 
the radius there is what is called a critical charge 
which will make p,~Pv> , * « ^ it will reduce the 
saturation vapour pressure over the drop to that over 
a plane surface 

The value of this critical charge calculated for 
diflferent drop sizes is given m Table II 


TABIyR n 

Cailicu CHAR< IS KIR naors 


r (ini) 

E (charge) 



1x10 * 
10* 


Wilson (1897) using his cloud-chamber demon- 
strated the role of electrically charged particles in 
forming condensation nuclei in a supersaturated at- 
mosphere He sent a high-energy charged particle 
like the "t-ray from radium through a supersaturated 
vapour and by strongly illuminating the chamber 
photographed the track of the <-ray inside the 
chamber This was possible because in passing 
tlirough the gases inside the chamber the x-ray owing 
to its tremendous energy knocked off electrons from 
the gaseous molecules and it was these electrons 
which because of their electric charge rapidly 
gathered moisture round them and formed the minute 
droplets which constituted the path of the x-ray under 
strong illumination Because of high electronic den- 
sity, the saturated vapour pressure on the ions 
initially formed was considerably reduced and thus 
the supersaturation prevailmg inside the chamber 
was sufBcient to produce rapid condensation on them 
to form the visible drops 

What IS the order of electronic charges that can 
aid rapid condensation of water vapour on atmospheric 
nuclei? Table II shows that the critical charge for 
a drop of radius 10"* cm which is the order of the 
size of av^age nuclei m the atmosphere is as large 
as 130 Multiple electronic charges of this high 
order are seldom met with on nuclei in the atmo- 
sphere There is evidence of mulfaple electronic 
charges on fog droplets and ram drops but the charge 
on atmospheric nuclei, at least in thq early suges of 
condensation, seldom exceeds one electronic charge 
It is, therefore, rather unhkely that the effect of 
electric ^arge plays any important part m the 
formation of cloud drops in the atmosp!|iere 


It IS thus recognised that some kmd of ‘Nuclei’ 
IS necessary for the condensation of water vapour into 
droplets which composes a cloud, but which kind of 
nuclei ‘quartz particles’ (dust), NaCl crystals 
obtained from sea-spray, or nitrous-crystals, play the 
predominant part is not yet decisively known 

‘ J 

Actual size of Drops in Clouds 

Further elucidation of the phenomenon depends 
upon our knowledge of the size of droplets forming 
clouds, and actual size and nature of the nuclei on 
which these droplets are formed 

‘Clouds’ denote a wide variety of types, from 
low-lying fogs or stratus clouds which seldom give 
any precipitation to heavy ram-clouds enormous in 
extent, and yielding large precipitation Meteoro- 
logists have invented a system of classification, which 
has been accepted by the International Meteorologi- 
cal Committee and is published in the International 
Cloud Atlas The classification depends mostly on 
external physical appearance, location m the atmos- 
phere and composition (whether they are made up 
of water-droplets or ice particles, or a mixture of 
both) (See Tftylor, 276) The point we have to dis- 
cuss IS why some clouds vanish without giving ram, 
while others give copious precipitation 

This IS answered by a closer study of the size 
of droplets forming clouds 



Pic 2 Abscissa diameter of cloud drops in microns , 
ordinate relative number of drops (From G F 
Taylor, Aeronautical Meteorology, p 261) 

Measurements have been made of the size of 
droplets forming clouds by aeroplane ascents and 
o^hii methods They are fotmd to range m radiuE 
IQ tq 60 microns, about a mean value of 20 
microna^ m a fog, or low-lying stratus doud. 
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The particles which are precipitated as ram have 
however much larger radii They range in value 
from 100 microns (radius of drops constituting fine 
drizzle), to K of a centimetre Drops larger than 
these generally get broken by air during the fall 

The difference between clouds which hover, and 
disappear without giving any ram, and those which 
give ram is therefore entirely one of the dimension 
of the drops of which they are composed, the hovering 
clouds consisting of droplets less than ^ 

diameter, and the ram giving clouds consisting of 
larger drops The cause is physically easily under- 
standable As soon as a drop is formed, it begins to 
fall down, under gravity, but its fall is arrested by 
the viscous drag due to air For very small particles, 
the rate of fall according to Stokes’ law is given by 

where (?= gravitational acceleration, /»= 

viscosity of tlie air and a= radius of the drop A 
cloud i-op 10 microns in radius falls with a terminal 
speed of 1 3 ems, and it takes more than 20 hours 
in falling tlirough one km It, therefore, evaporates 
before it reaches the ground The smaller the 
particle, the more slowly it falls, and, therefore, more 
quickly it disappears 

For a particle % mm m radius, the rate of fall 
IS about 2 metres per second and such a particle would 
fall one kilometre in 8 minutes and would not 
evaporate For larger particles, the Stokes’ law would 
not be operative, and the particles would move with 
accelerated motion Table III adapted from a paper 
by Smipson (1941) makes these iwints clear 

The dividing line between cloud droplets which 
liover, but do not reach the ground, and the ram 
drops which reach the ground has been set by 
Simpson at r = TVi'ini, but others put it at K mm 


TABLE ni 

PABWetE SIZES AND THEIR VEtOCITY AND DISTANCE OF FAtl, 




— 
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1 Size of 
particles 
diameter 
(cm) 

Velocity of 
fall 

(era /sec) 

Time of fall 
through 

1 km 

Molecules (H,0) 

A XI0-* 



Ions and Nuclei 




Cloud particles 

if A xl0-‘ 

1 2 xIO-* 

SxW-* 

1 3X 10* 

21 hoars 

Drizzle 

2 xlO-* 

78 

20 minutes 

Light ram 

f 4 5x10-* 

aoo 

80 

1 6 0x10-* 

240 

Heavy ram 

f 1 5xl0-> 

540 

3 0 „ 

1 2 0xl0-‘ 

1 600 


Cloud burst 

3 0xH)-* 

700 

24 „ 

Largest rain drills 

5 0X10-* 

800 

2-0 „ 


Formation op Ics-particlbs (Sublimation) 


Not all clouds are, however, made up of water 
droplets Observations show that high level cirrus 
clouds, appearing at heights of 6 to 12 kms where 
the temperature is below the freezing point, are cenn- 
posed mostly of ice-particles Between clouds con- 
sisting entirely of water droplets, and those consist- 
ing entirely of ice-particles, there are however many 
other types, composed partly of water droplets, partly 
of ice The surprising fact is that clouds consisting 
even entirely of water droplets are found on high 
mountain tops and in aeroplane ascents even when 
the temperature is much below zero, and are found to 
be of the same size as the fog droplets These drop- 
lets are 'Supercooled' and are therefore m unstable 
equilibrium They generally transform themselves 
into ice-particles as soon as they strike against any 
solid obstacle, like aeroplane sides 

How are these ice-particles formed ? Do they re- 
quire nuclei for condensation (we may call them 
subltmaiton nuclei) just as water-droplets do under 
atmospheric conditions? Why does not water vapour 
form directly into ice-particles when the temperature 
IS much below zero, but prefer, as observations seem 
to show, into supercooled “water-droplets” which 
may persist indefimtely ?’•’ These questions also 
occurred to Wilson m 1897 when he repeated Aitken’s 
cloud-chamber experiments It is only m recent years 
that these questions have been satiskctonly tackled 
by means of laboratory experiments 

“It is assumed that the cloud-particles are 
actually liquid drops and not ice crystals, in spite of 
the fact that the condensation begins at temperatures 
much below the freezing pomt ( - 15®C) and the tem- 
perature when the particles are fully grown is, as we 
shall sec, also slightly below the freezing pomt ’’ 
These laboratory experiments were taken up by 
Regener, and Findeisen m Germany and by Cwilong 
(1947) a Polish refugee physicist working m the 
Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford, under Prof G M B 
Dobson, during the World War II The results of 
Cwilong given below are highly interesting for all 
theories of cloud formation 

The expansion chamber was placed in a cooling 
bath between 0®C wd -10®C, with a supercooled 
liquid water inside ' The air was freed completely 
from dust The following observations were 
recorded 

(1) As long as the expansion was <1 25, no fogs 
were formed, even when the temperature in the 
chamber fell to as low a value as -41 2®C But when 
the temperature fell below -41 2®C, a shower of 
ice-particles were formed 


* Simpson (1923) records seehtg la the Antarctic a fog 
or i^t at a temperature of -2»-5*C, prodact^ a dear white 
raffPON This rainbow reqaires for ita formation a donble 
re«]^ within a sphere, hence the fog must have con- 
Mated Of Bpnencal water dit)pa« 
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(2) When the expansion ratio was between the 
C T R Wilson hniits> 1 25, but <1 38, only water 
droplets were formed as long as the chamber tem- 
perature lb >-41 2°C Apparently they were formed 
round negative ions When T was <-41 2°C ice- 
partides were also formed m addition to water- 
particles, and the proportion of ice-particles increased 
as the temperature was made lower When the ex- 
pansion ratio> 1 38, the C T R Wilson limit for con- 
densation on ions of all signs, and T<-41 2°C, 
dense fogs consisting both of supercooled droplets 
and ice-particles were formed 
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AIR TEMPERATURE 

Fig 3 Temperature Difference Effect at different Air 
Temperatures 


With air containing dust, water droplets were 
formed at -32°C at small expansion, but when tem- 
perature fell below<-32°C, dense fogs containing both 
ice and water particles were found to be formed 
On first considerations, the results appear to be 
highly puzzling and unexpected, but they have been 
found to be in agreement with cloud-observations 



Further these observations have been confirmed 
by Schaefer (1948) working in the U S A , and form 
the basis of the widely-advertized method of artiliaal 
rain-makmg (vide supra, article by A K Rov) 

But this does not bring us to the end of our 
problems The natural question is (t) Why in the 
absence of sublimation^ nuclei, water vapour does not 
form into ice crystals until as low a temperature as 
-41 2°C IS reached? (tj) How does the introduction 
of some kind of subliination nuclei help in the for- 
mation of ice-particles al temperatures higher than 
-41 2°C? (nt) What kind of nuclei are most effec- 
tive as ‘sublimation centres’? 

All these questions have not yet been answered 
satisfactorily and an attempt is made here to answer 
these It is commonly said that water breezes into 
ice below 0°C, but Langmuir (1947) thinks that this 
IS not a correct description of f^ts Vary pure water 
has been shown to be capable of being supercooled 
to -50°C A more correct description would be that 
once formed, ice cannot exist above 0°C Langmuir 
thinks that the spontaneous condensation of water 
droplets mto ice-particles below -41 2°C can be ex- 
plamed as follows when we have a droplet of water 
of radius r, the pressure mside the drop due to sur- 
face tension = 2T /f , if we consider a droplet formed 
of 12 molecules of water, 2T/r amounts to a pressure 
of 2000 atmospheres Now Bridgmann has shown 
that at about -36®C, and 2000 atmosphere pressure, 
a variety of ice crystal called Ice II appears This is 
probably what happens at -41 2*^0 If 12 molecules 
of water vapour come together at these temperatures 
they form a unit crystal of Ice II, and once such a 
sublimation nucleus is formed, water molecules 
deposit on it, and the crystal grows When it has 
grown sufficiently large, the Ice II transforms 
spontaneously into Ice I 

As regards (it) and (nt), probably the presence of 
a subhmation nucleus, on which a crystal of ice 
grows, helps m the prevention of evaporation ]ust as 
m the case of water droplets But experience has 
shown that all kinds of nuclei are not equally effec- 
tive, for injection of particles of quartz, salt, and 
many other substances were found to have no effect 
on production of ice-particles in supercooled spaces 
Cwilong found that supercooled drops do not trans- 
form into ICC crystals when deposited on surfaces 
of mica, even at temperatures of — 100®C but readily 
do so on zme surfaces Apparently the nature of 
the surface and the crystal structure of the subU- 
mation nuclei play a great role in this business 

Vonnegut (1947) working m the M I T labora- 
tories, found that crystals of Silver Iodide are parti- 
cularly effective m promoting the growth of ice crys- 
tals, and Agl-crystals are reported to have been 
ce^Mly used m artificial rain-making He was led 
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to the choice of Agl from his knowledge of prin- 
ciples of crystal growth that for the growth of crystals 
of some particular substance say water, substances 
possessing crystal lattices of similar structure and 
nearly identical dimensions are helpful, and minute 
dusts of such crystals, can act as very efScient subli- 
mation centres for crystal growth 

From Ccoud to Rain 

But how do the cloud drops, whether of water 
or ice, grow into ram drops? In Nature, the pheno- 
menon of condensation cannot help us much as it 
gives us particles which are so small that they hover 
and evaporate before reaching the ground There 



Fig 5 Ii-e crystals m ihambcr within thirty seconds 
Upper left shows part of unseeded supercooled cloud 
(From Bull Amcr Met Soc April, 1948, p 179) 


must be some process by means of which the cloud 
droplets must grow into ram drops Taking the 

average radius of a cloud drop at 20 ft, we find that 

more than 125 of them are required to form the 

smallest ram drop, 100 /i m radius How does this 

take place m Nature, by coalescence, or by growth? 

These matters have been hotly debated amongst 
meteorologists and the following processes have been 
proposed for the growth of cloud droplets into rain- 
drops 

(1) HYDRODVNAMTCAL AmACTION 

Defant (1906), from his nieasuretnent of ram drop sires 
concluded t^t a large majority of ram drops be measured 
grouped thenuelvea chiefly in the mass ratios 12 4 8 
Coalescence of dftaplets of the same size was given as the 
explanatfon of ^lie observation Schmidt (1908) attributed 


this grouping to hydrodynamical forces and showed that if 
two droplets of the same size fall side by side a redaction 
of pressure occurs between them according to the Bernoulli 
principle and the droplets collide after descent through a 
certaid height Stickley (1940) has used Schmidt’s original 
equation to compute the time required for collision using 
difterent values for concentration of particles inside clouds 
These computations allowed that with an average cloud 
drop concentrations it will require more than seven days 
for drops of radii 10- * cm to form and 78 days for drops 
of radii 10-* cm Even m the case of heavy cumulus m 
which the particle density is normally very high, it was 
found that more than 3 hours are required for the formation 
of drops of radu of 10-* ems and over 32 hours for drops 
of radu of 10- * cm It, therefore, appears that bydrodyna- 
mical attrauion cannot be an effective factor to cause ram 
of any appreciable intensity in the atmosphere 

(2) KhECTRICAI, attraction 

It has been shown by Schmidt and Wigaiid from obser 
vations on fogs that electrically charged drops of the same 
sign do not coalesce and thus the uniformity of electrical 
charge is a strong stabilismg factor Drops with charges 
of opposite signs attract each othei but Bjerknes and his 
collaborators (1933) have shown that even with abnormally 
high charges and with the dropleta almost touching each 
other the forces of attraction are rather small These 
workers have also shown that the electrical attraction due 
to mdneed charges under strong electrical field as m thunder- 
storms IS also negligibly small 

(3) CotLlSlONS out TO TURBtUZNCI! 

Areiiberg (1939) has shown that collision effects result- 
ing from sudden change of velocity of an eddy turbulence 
111 the atmosphere may tie a very important factor in the 
growth of cloud elements into ram drops When an eddy 
(loud suddenly stops, particles of varying sizes moving with 
*the eddy continue to move forward though the main eddy 
has stopped The motion occurs m such a way that the 
loss of kinetic energy of the particle must equal the work 
done by the viscous drag in the medium The forward 
velocity ahead of the stoppmg eddy is, however, difierent 
for particles of different sizes Arenberg calculated the 
distances that would be travelled by particles of difierent 
sizes and concluded that due to the path difierence there 
would he numerous colhsiona to produce big drops In an 
average cloud, particles of all sizes exist and tbetefore colli- 
sion would occur by eddy turbulence m the manner vumabs- 
ed by Arenberg It is possible that collision through turbu- 
lence 18 an important factor m the formation of ram Bnt 
m the absence of suflScient observational data, the matter 
IS still one for argument 

(4) DtmRXNCItS IN 9IZt of (XOUD lOtOWttS 

Non uniformity of sizea of cloud elements con be an 
important factor in the growth of larger drops at the 
expense of smaller ones Equation (I) shows eqnih- 
bnum vapour pressure dtfierenCe over drops of difimnt 
sizes Therefore when two drops of Unequal sizes exist idde 
by side the difierence m saturation vapour pressure between 
tbrgti wonkl cause evaporatitm of mter from the smaller 
drop and coudenaatiou ott the largur. The larger dtop 
would therefore grow at the expehee of the smaller til] the 
resultant eqniltbrium vapour pressure between the two is 
adjusted to a mean between the two individual vapour pres- 
sures. In die atmosphere droplets Of difierent sizes are 
known to exist and it Is Iherefore rsasoasble to hold that 
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the effect of non-aniformity of sizes of cloud elements does 
play a part in the formation of ram but Bergeron has 
pointed oat that the coatnbation from this effect, by itself, 
IB not likely to produce precipitation of any greater inten 
sity than a light drizzle 

(5) DWmKNCI or tZMPBRATUR* BKTWEItN CLOUD BLKMKNTS 

Satnration vapour pressure of water as normally defined 
varies with the temperature Hence if droplets of differ- 
ent temperatures co exist a difference of vapour pressure 
would exist between them which cause evaporation from 
the hotter particle and condensation on the cooler till the 
equilibrium vapour pressure between them is adjusted to n 
value intermediate between the original vapour pressure of 
the droplets The difference in saturation vapour pressure 
for the same temperature difference between cloud elements 
vanes, however, with air temperatures Fig 3 shows the 
effect m the form of three curves A, B, C 

Curve A shows the temperature differences that would 
produce a saturation vaponr pressure difference of 0 27 mb 
at different air temperatures. Carve B shows the same 
effect for a satnration vapour pressure difference of 0 13 
mb, and Curve C shows the temperature differences re- 
quired for a saturation vapour pressure difference of 0 054 
mb at different air temperatures 

It will be seen that at air temperatures above freezing 
a smaller difference m temperature between cloud elements 
IS required to produce a given vapour pressure difference 
than at sub-freezing temperatures In the actual atmos- 
phere, temperature difference between cloud elements occurs 
when different portions of the cloud are brought together 
by vertical mixing or when drops from the upper part of 
the cloud descends through the cold lower part Reynolds 
showed that the difference may result from the radiational 
cooling of the top surface of the cloud or differential best- 
ing by the Snn of different portions of tlie cloud This so- 
called Reynolds-effect is probably an important factor in 
the formation of rain in the tropics where a temperature 
difference of the order of 2°C or 3®C between neighbouring 
cloud elements and Intense vertical mixing through great 
heights occur frequently m cumuhform and stratocnmulus 
clouds 

(6 ) Thz Icz-CRVsifAi. Errscr 

When drops of super-cooled water, and ice particles 
exist side by side, as m many clouds, it can be shown that 
ice crystals will grow at the expense of water droplets owing 
to a difference in vaponr pressure Run of saturated 
vapour pressure for the two phases down to -60®C is 
shown in Table TV 


TABLE IV 

SAtuRAiiON Vapour Pressures over water and ice 


Temperature (°C) 
Vaponr Pressure over 

0 1 -10 

1 

-20 

-30 

-40 

-60 

water (mb) 

Vaponr Pressure over 

0 11 1 2 87 

1 26 

0 527 

0 189 

0 020 

ice (mb) 

6 11 1 262 j 

104 

0 284 

0 129 

0 011 


Suppose we have water droplets and crystals of ice at 
-3(>®C l^he SVP of water is n^b, and that of ice 
crystals is 284 If the vapour pressure m the space is 
400 mb, the space is undersaturated with respect to water 
(RH,«s76 8), but supersaturated with respect to ice parti- 
cles {RH wl4} so water drops will evaporate and loe par- 
ticles wilt, grow at tlieir expense 


Bergeron was the first to postulate in 1933 that m such 
a co-existence of water droplets, and icc-particles lies the 
answer to the growth of ice particles to a size, when they 
can reach the ground as rain-drops According to him, ram 
IS nothing but “melted snow” 

The Curve A e m Fig 3 shows graphically the differ- 
ence m saturation vapour pressures over water and ice at 
different temperatures It will be seen that the maximum 
difference, 0 27 mb, <k curs at temperatures about - 12°C, 
below which the difference falls off rather slowly Thus 
over a considerable range of temperatures m which super- 
cooled water drops and ue crystals arc found to to-exist in 
the upper regions of the itmosphere, the ite crvstal effect 
is probably the most potent factor to produce large drops 
of ram 


MitTEOROI OGICAI EVIDENCE 

Stnee 1933, there has been a large body of 
evidence in favour of Bergeron’s Ice-crystal theory 
Bergeron showed from considerations of colloidal 
instability m clouds that effects other than the Ice- 
crystal effect could not possibly account for precipi- 
tation of any greater intensity than light drizzle 
Surely those could not explain the sudden release of 
heavy precipitation from Cumulonimbus clouds which 
IS so common m all latitudes particularly in the 
tropics Bergeron showed that the sudden release of 
heavy showers from Cumulonimbus clouds could be 
easily explained by his theory in that the upper 
portion of these clouds is almost always glaciated 
liefore heavy precipitation occurs Bergeron also 
points out the example of winter ram in high lati- 
tudes from low and thin clouds and absence of rain 
from clouds of greater vertical depth in the same 
latitudes m summer or from winter Cumulus in low 
latitudes The difference is due to the lower ice 
nuclei level m high latitudes m winter Bergeron 
maintains that any cloud from which appreciable ram 
is observed to fall must have contained ice crystals 
111 its upper parts This means that in addition to 
the Cumuhform clouds, clouds like Nimbostratus or 
Altostratus which als6 give ram must contain ice 
crystals in those portions which are vertically deve- 
loped m relation to the general top surface and ex- 
tend into the layer of sub-freezmg temperatures Ice 
crystals falling from Cimform clouds into layers of 
medium clouds, as shown by Mare’s tails or Virga, 
mav also cause precipitation in accordance with 
Bergejpn’s theory But by far the strongest evidence 
has been assembled in favour of this theory bv 
Sticklev (1940) m America who showed from an 
analysis of 360 cases of reported ram observed by air- 
craft and on the ground that of the 324 effective 
observations practically all could be explained by the 
Ice-crystal theory Only 10 cases did not appear to 
support the theory but upon detailed mvesbgation 
even those 10 cases could be explained awav by the 
Bergeron theory 
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INSECTS AND MITE PESTS OF JUTE* 

G M DAS. 

Juts SGRlCVtTllKAI, KkSfcSRCH LABORAIOKIES, DACCA S BBNGAI, 


JUTE IS an annual plant belonging to the genus 
Corchorus of the family Tiliaceac It is grown 
entirely for its fibre which is of great commercial 
interest throughout the world Only two species of 
Corchorus, viz , C oUlonus and C capsularis are 
cultivated, the rest are wild 

Jute IS grown during the rainy season, being 
sown from late February to June, dependmg upon 
rainfall, type of land and v^eties of jute grown 
It becomes mature in four or five months’ time and 
IS harvested from July until September 

During this period i e , from the seedling stage 
up to the harvest the jute crop is subject to the attack 
of a large number of insect pests, including two mites 
(Acarma) which, though do not belong to the Insects, 
are closely allied to them so far as their damage is 
concerned Even, the seed crop is not spared b 9 ksome 
insects 

The pests of jute may be classified into two 
groups — (1) Those responsible for deteriorating the 
quality of fibre and (2) those affecting the yield 
'hiis, however, is not a strict division, as the pests 
responsible for deteriorating the quality of fibre also 


* Paper read at the monthly meeting of the Zoological 
Society of Bengat, held on 26-1-47 at Calcutta 


lessen the yield to considerable extent, whereas those 
affecting the yield lower the quality indirectly 

The first group comprises the stem-weevil and 
the stem-sucking insects , the second group includes 
those which feed on the leaves or suck up the sap 
of the leaves, petioles and pods 

The following is a list of jute pests recorded at 
Dacca 


CURCULIONIDAE 

1 Jute Apion 
BDPRESTIDAE 

2 Jute Buprestid 
BUMOLPrOAF 


COLBOPTERA 

(4^ft:o« corchori Marshall) 
(Trachys Pacifica Kerr) 
^Pachnephorus bretlnghami Baly 
{Agrlotes sp) 


Ebpidoptera 

ARCTIIDAE 

5 Hairv caterpillar (Diacrisia obliqtta Wlk ) 
NOCTUTDAE 

6 Jute semilooper 

8 
9 

PYRALIDAE 
•19 Jute Scopula iScopula emmistaria WMt } 


tAnpmii saib0iera Gwn) 
iMphygma estigna 
Prodenia Wyms \ 

Tarache eroeatfi Guen 
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Hbauptbsa 

COCCIDAE 

•11 Ferrisia virgata Ckll 

*12 Phemcoccus ap 

•13 Black scale {Salssetia nigra Nietn ) 

MBMBRACIDAB 

•14 Two-homed hopper (OUnotus elongatu’i, Distant) 

Thysanoptfra 

•16 THripidae {Ayyaria chaetophora Karny) 


and 71,65,535 bal6s respectively Assuming that 
the damage even to the extent of 5 per cent on 
an average is caused by all these pests, the total loss 
in yield in the four jute-growing provinces is roughly 
estimated at 17,91,384 maunds in 1945 In other 
words, if jute crop can be saved from the ravages of 
pests, 17,91,384 maunds in yield could be increased 

BlOtOGY OP THE PBSTS 


Orthoptkra 


GRYDUDAB 

•16 Giant Cricket {Brachytryprs achatinus Stoll) 

ACRIDIDAB 

17 Grasshopper {Attractomorpha crenulata Pab ) 


Acarina 

TBTRANYCHIDAB 

18 Red Mite {Telranychus biocuUstus W M ) 

tarsonemidae 

•19 Yellow Mite (Hemttarsonemus latus Banks) 


Practically, very little is known about the jute 
pests The only important article on some major 
pests of jute is by L,efroy (1907) Misra (1913) has 
recorded the red spider (Telranychus bwculatus) 
on jute at Pusa Some other important pests 
are briefly mentioned by Fletcher (1914), Lefroy 
(1906, 1909), Chowdhury (1913), and Woodhouse 
(1913) A few were also discussed at the Entomo- 
logists’ meetings held at Pusa (Fletcher 1917, 1919) 

The real status of many of these pests is not 
definitely known Our study on the pests of jute 
not only records some new pests of great importance, 
but also places some minor pests in the list of major 
ones 

As proper survey on the incidence and distribu- 
tion of jute pests and the extent of damage caused 
by them has not yet been carried out, it is difiicult 
to estimate the loss caused to jute by these pests, 
but It IS considered to be very heavy when both the 
quality and the yield are taken into consideration 
An experiment designed and conducted at the Dacca 
Farm for three years on the extent of damage caused 
by some important pests vtz , Anamts subult/era, 
Dtaertsta obltqua, Laphygma extgua and Hemttar- 
sonemus latus, recorded a loss in yield by about 20 
per cent This does not mean that actual loss caused 
by the above mentioned pests is always the same m 
all jute-growing tracts, but it may be less or even 
more, as the extent of damage vanes from place to 
place and year to year under different environmental 
conditions According to final forecast, the acreage 
under jttte m Bengal (before partiti 9 n), Bihar, Onssa 
and Assam was 21,03,955 in 1944 and 24,08,940 m 
1945, the estimated total outturn being 62,03,205 


• New record as peats of jate 

4 


1 Jute Apion (Apton Corchort Marshall) 

Apton Corchort Marshall, commonly known as 
the jute Apion, is a very serious pest of jute, as its 
damage affects the quality of fibre It is widely dis- 
tributed in all jute-grovviiig areas of Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam and has also been reported from 
Madras 

Nature of damage — The damage is caused by 
the grub which feeds inside the bark, damaging the 
fibre-bundles The mucilaginous substance which 
oozes out as a result of injury, firmly binds the fibre 
bundles with the adjoining tissues together with the 
excreta into a hard mass, which greatly resists retting 
and ultimately forms a knot The fibre having such 
knots IS known as "knotty fibre’’ In trade, the 
presence of knots forms an important defect in fibre 
quality 

The place of attack can be detected by the 
swollen appearance and dark discolouration m the 
stem The shoot above the place of damage may 
wither and droop down, resulting in branchmg of 
the plant 

Of the two cultivated species of Corchorus, the 
ohtonus varieties are less susceptible This might 
be doe to the presence of higher percentage of tannin 
in them The wild species are also more or less sub- 
ject to the attack 

Ltfe-history —The female selects a place on the 
stem near the apex It bores a hole with the rostrum 
and deposits an, egg in the hole Occasionally, the 
pod IS also selected for oviposition The maximum 
number of eggs laid by a female during an oviposition 
period of 124 days was 675, the highest number being 
13 eggs m a day The incubation period during 
summer months is 3 days The grub on hatching 
starts feeding on the tissues around it and may 
tunnel into the pith It is light yellow in colour 
with light brown head, 2 85 mm long and has a 
curved body It pupates inside the stem in a rough 
chamber made of excreta Duration of the grub stage 
is extremely variable, ranging from 8 to 18 days, 
according to nutrition available in the stem The 
pupal stage lasts 4 days and the adult comes out 
through the hole originally made by the grub during 
feeding or by making a hole 
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The adult is a tiny insect, dull-black m colour, 
With the snout very conspicuous It breeds through- 
out the season on jute, but from July onwards it 
prefers to oviposit at the basal part of the stem 
Trtumfelta rhomboidea lias been recorded as an alter- 
nate host of the pest (Das, 1944) 

2 Jute Buprestid (Trachys partfica Kerr) 

Like most of the members of the genus, the Jute 
Buprestid is i lenf-iiiincT, occurring 'ibundantly in all 
jute growing areas 

Nature oj damage — The damage is caused by 
the larva winch feed on the mesophyll of the leaf, 
leaving the two outer membranes intact The 
damaged portion shrivels up, resulting in jtremature 
fall of the leaf 

Lxfe-hislory — The female dejiosits the egg neat 
the margin of the leaf, especially at the tij) The 
egg IS covered with viscous material which is ejected 
along with it, hardens on cxjiosure and protects the 
egg from injury A female can lay as many as 125 
eggs during the course of one month The egg 
hatches in 3 or 4 da>s and the larva tunnels into the 
leaf tissues It feeds on the mesophyll without 
damaging the outer membranes The excreta is left 
ill along the course of movement in such a way as 
to look like a net work of dark threads The mature 
larva is iiiaue-yellow in colour and 1/5 inch long 
The body is compressed dorso-ventrally and the con- 
striction between the segments is well-pronounced 
The head is conical and can be drawn into the greatly 
expanded prothorax The larva becomes full-fed in 
6 or 7 days and turns into a naked pupa at the place 
where it stojis feeding The pupal period occupies 
4 days and the adult escapes by cutting an irregular 
liolc in the upper membrane 

The adult is a small beetle, 2 5 mm long, with 
the body compressed dorso-ventrally It has uniform 
colour, varying from light copjrery hue to irndiscent 
blackish brown 

It attacks the crop soon after germination and 
continues to bieed throughout the season 

3 Pachnephorus breUnghamt Baly 

Paehnephorus breUnghamt is a small beetle, 
slightly bigger than the Jute Apion It apjiears on 
jute in the month of June or July and feeds on the 
bark of the growing shoot, damaging the fibre- 
bundles The damaged shoot develops a hard crust 
which resists retting and results m the formation of 
a pecuhar kind of ‘barky’ fibre The pest also occa- 
sionally feeds on the petiole which dries up, result- 
ing m premature fall of the leaf 


4 Agriotes sp 

The larvae of this insect attack the root of the 
seedling jute The attacked plants gradually wither 
away 

5 Hairy csterjnllar {Dtacrista obliqua Wlk ) 

The hairy caterpillar, commonly known as 
btchha or sua-poka is a very widely distributed pest 
in India and has innumerable food plants It is a 
major jicst of jute and causes considerable damage 
to it It appears on crop when it is about 3' high 
and ravages it for more than two months 

Nature oj damage — ^The young caterpillars re- 
main gregarious for about a week and feed on the 
lower surface of the leaves and skeletonize them 
Afterwards, they gradually disjierse over the field 
when they devour the leaves The caterpillars prefer 
mature leaves, but in case of bad attack, the jilants 
are totally defoliated, and even the top shoots are 
sometimes eaten uj) 

Ltje-htstory — The eggs are laid m clusters on 
the lower surface of the leaf A female moth can 
lay more than 1000 eggs m 3 or 4 nights The eggs 
hatch in 6 days and the young gregarious cater- 
pillars skeletonize the leaves After 6 or 7 days they 
gradually disperse and rapidly strip off the leaves 
The mature caterpillar is li inches long and has an 
orange-coloured body, with both ends black The 
whole body is covered with innumerable hairs The 
caterpillar becomes full-fed in 14 to 20 days and 
pupates under dried leaves or in crevices of the soil 
m a rough cocoon composed mainly of hairs and 
shedded skin The moth emerges after 9 days 

6 Jute semilooper (.4 norms sabuhjera Guen ) 

The jute semilooper, commonly known a Ghora- 
poka or Chhatka poka, is the most destructive pest 
of jute It appears on crop when it is 2' high and 
ravages it for two months It has three broods on 
jute but the second brood is responsible for causing 
more damage 

Nature of damage —The young caterpillar on 
hatching starts feeding on the epidermal membrane 
of one side and mesophyll, leaving the other epider- 
mal membrane intact As it grows bigger, the 
holes are eaten up and the edges of the tender leaves 
arc bitten off Later on, the apical leaves are re- 
peatedly eaten up, sometimes destroying the grow- 
ing shoot In this way as many as ten plants may 
be damaged by a mature caterpillar in a day Unless 
compelled the caterpillar refuses to feed on the older 
leaves, but m a bad attack, the plants are totally 
defoliated, leaving the bare stems standing in the 
field 
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Repeated damages of the apical leaves check the 
growth of the plants and encourage side branches 
Internodes at the place of attack become shortened 
and weakened As the plants become branched, 
there is also loss of fibre at the time of extraction 
Both ohtonus and capsularts varieties are almost 
equally susceptible 

Ltfe-history — Eggs are laid singly on the under 
surface of the leaves, distributed over a large area 
m the field' The incubation period is 2 days The 
mature caterpillar is a typical semilooper, slender, 
green, having slightly yellow head with narrow dark 
green lines down the back and a wavy dark stripe 
along the side It measures inches in length 
The body bears short hairs arising from short white 
ringed black tubercles and iiossesses four well- 
developed and one rudimentary pair of prolegs 
Larval period ranges from 9 to 15 days Pupation 
occurs in a rough cocoon constructed by adhering 
dried leaves or soil particles with silk threads The 
pupal period ranges from 6 to 8 days 

7 Laphygma extgua Hubner 
This species is widely distributed and has a wider 
range of food plants It is a very destructive pest 
of jute in the seedling stage 

Nature of damage — The young gregarious cater- 
pillars web up the leaves of seedhng plant, 
and skeletonize them The older caterpillars devour 
the entire leaves, and under favourable climatic con- 
ditions defoliate the plants The pest never attacks 
any crop which is above one foot high 

Ltfe-htslory — ^The eggs are laid in clusters 
covered w'lth buff-coloured hairs on the under surface 
of the leaf The maximum number of eggs laid by 
a female was 1278 with an average of 461 eggs for 
thirteen moths Incubation of the eggs takes two 
days during the summer months The young cater- 
pillars remain gregarious for a couple of days and 
then spread over the field The young larva is green 
having black head The mature larva is variable_iii 
colour, greenish or pinkish brown, with a dark dorsal 
stripe and a broad pale orchaeous spiracular line 
measuring about 1 inch in length It has five pairs 
of prolegs The larval period occupies 13 to 16 days 
Pupation takes place in the soil in an earthen cell 
The pupal period lasts 5 to 7 days 

8 Prodenta Mura Fab 

Prodettia Mura is a widely distributed species 
and has a vinder range of host plants, both cultivated 
and wild It is a minor pest of jute* but occasionally 
causes Serious damage to it 

Nature of damage.— Tho young gregarious cater- 
pillaru sfcid^tontze the leaves The mature caterpillars 
strip the leaves completely. 


Ltfe-htstory — The eggs are laid in clusters 
covered with buff-coloured hairs A female moth can 
lay as many as 1,500 eggs in 3 to 5 nights The in- 
cubation period IS 3 or 4 days The mature cater- 
pillar 13 about 2 inches long, with bright yellow 
dorsal and lateral stripes, each bordered by semilunar 
black spots The caterpillar becomes full grown in 17 
to 21 days and makes a rough cocoon with the dried 
leaves, or burrows into the sod for pupation The 
pupal period is 7 to 9 days 

9 Tarache crocata Gueii 

Tarache crocata has been recorded as a 
tumor pest of jute 

10 Scopula tmmissana Wlk 

The caterpillars of this species are found in 
numbers on jute almost throughout the season, but 
they cause negligible damage 

11 Fernsta virgala Ckll 

Ferrtsta vtrgata is a fairly common mealy 
bug and has been recorded m India on a number of 
host plants, assuming the status of a pest in some 
cases It has been recorded for the first time as a 
pest of jute causing damage to oMorius crop, parti- 
cularly those plants which were under selfing-covers 
for exiiernncntal jmrpose (Das, 1947) 

Nature of damage — Tlie damage is mostly caused 
by the nymphs which usually remain congregated 
around the mother and suck up the sap of the stem, 
ppd, leaf and occasionally of the petiole (Das, 
Mukherjee and Sen Gupta, 1948) The injury caused 
to the stem results m the fornidtion of wound-cork, 
due to which the fibre bundles resist separation at 
the time of retting The wound-cork also remains 
sticking to the fibre Actually, more damage is caused 
to the seed plants which do not put the usual number 
of pods The infested pods also do not grow to the 
normal size, become deformed and remain abortive 

Ltfe-htstory — The males are scarce and conse- 
quently parthenogenetic reproduction is a common 
phenomenon especially during the months of Septem- 
ber and October The eggs are laid in an advanced 
stage of embryonic development and hatch in about 
twenty minutes after deposition A female can lay 
as many as 1,000 eggs during an oviposition period 
of two to three weeks after which it dies 

12 Phenacoccus sp 

This pest IS also very often found along with Fer- 
risut vtrgata The damage t» caused by sucking of 
tho sap of the stem, pod, leaf and petiole The dam- 
aged stem i^oduces barky fibre 
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13 Saissetta ntgra Nietn 

The black scale, Saasetui ntgra very often 
attacks the mature plants When a large number of 
them are present on the same plant, the plant looks 
sickly 


14 Oimoius elongalus Dist 
This IS a dull brown insect and can easily be 
recognised by a long jiosterior and two lateral thorn- 
like processes of the jirothorax The eggs are laid in 
the bark of the stem, cut being made in a number of 
rows, with the result that the bark sticks to the fibre 
bundles The adults and nymphs also suck up the 
sap of the stem 

15 Ayyana chaetophora Karny 
This species sucks up the sap of the leaves which 
turn yellowish and fall off prematurely 

16 Drachvirypts potentosw; Stoll 

This IS a very common burrowing species and 
occurs abundantly in the plains of Bengal and Assam 
It attacks the seedling crop and has been reported to 
cause considerable damage to jute during prolonged 
drought The seedling plants are cut at the base at 
night and are dragged into the hole 

17 Attraciomorpha crenulata Fab 

This is a very common hopper on jute It attacks 
the young plants and causes more damage to the 
oltlortus crop than the capsulans 

18 Red Mite {Telranychus bwculatus W M ) 
Tetranychwi btoculatus, commonly known as the 
red spider or red mite, though not a major pest 
of jute, IS nevertheless an important one as it is res- 
ponsible for doing considerable damage under favour- 
able climatic conditions It has a very wide range of 
food plants and is found throughout the year on 
different plants 

Nature of damage — ^The damage is caused by 
the larvae, nsnnphs and as well as the adult females 
by repeated punctures and sucking of the sap of the 
leaves which ultimately become leathery, turn yellow 
and drop off prematurely The capsulans varieties are 
more susceptible than the oltlortus 

Life history —The eggs are deposited singly in 
shallow depressions near the midrib or vemlets The 
egg hatches in 3i days and the larva comes out 
through a slit at the side of the chorion The larva 
has three pairs of legs, whereas the nymphs (proto- 
nymph and deuto-nymph) and adults have four pairs 
of legs The larval stage foccupies 2 days and the 
nymphal stages 2 days The males emerge earlier 
than the females The adults are scarlet in colour 


and can be seen bnskly movmg under a thin web of 
strands of silk on the under surface of the leaves. 

19 Yellow mite {Hemttarsonemus laius Banks ) 
The yellow mite (Hemttarsonemus latus) is a 
very destructive pest of jute Owing to its minute 
size, It escapes the notice of the people and its damage 
IS better known as a disease called ‘Telenga’ It is 
more prevalent in high land areas and causes more 
damage to the oltlortus varieties than the capsulans 
Nature of damage — The yellow mite attacks only 
the apical leaves which are still folded or just going 
to be unfolded The damage is caused by sucking of 
the sap of the leaves which crinkle, curl over and 
drop off prematurely, resulting m shortening of the 
internodes and encouraging side branches The 
growth of the plants is very much affected 

Life history — The eggs are laid singly in depres- 
sions of the leaf The incubation period is only a day 
The njmiphal stage lasts one and a half day of which 
the active period covers more than a day and the 
quiescent period is 6-8 hours The males emerge a 
few hours earlier than the females 


Conclusion 

The control of jute pests presents a difficult 
problem Firstly some pests pass the early stages of 
their lifeshistory protected within the stem and leaf- 
tissues and as Such are not affected by insecticides 
Secondly, the insecticides to be used against some 
pests must have rapid action, otherwise there is every 
risk of chemicals being washed away during the rams 
Thirdly, the cultivators are very reluctant to adopt 
such measures which meur some expenditure on their 
part, though it may prove profitable in the long run 
All these points were taken into consideration before 
suggesting measures for the control of jute pests, and 
some measures were recommended after a good deal 
of investigation at this laboratory The results were 
first placed at the ‘pilot developmental work' for large 
scale trials under cultivators’ conditions, and were 
finally passed on to the cultivators for adoption, after 
modifications or additions wherever necessary The 
measures recommended have not only been found 
effective but economical too, provided that they are 
adopted in time 
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ON THE CHEMISTRY OF ANTIBIOTICS 

U P BASU, 

tHB BBNGAl IMMUNKY MS*ARCH DJOTltUtE, CAIXUm 


IJIHE phenomenon of “One creature destroying the 

life of another in order to sustain its own” is 
noticed in every sphere of life , but it was the study 
on antagonism in mixed bacterial cultures that led to 
the present concept of antibiotics The term is not 
yet very clearly defined, and is being used* for a 
chemical substance derived from or produced by living 
organisms which m small concentration has the capa- 
city to inhibit the life processes of micro-organisms 
But if any such substance is to be used as a systcinic 
chemotherapeutic agent, it must have certain charac- 
teristics such as (») a powerful and specific action 
against any bacteria , (u) activity even m the presence 
of body fluids such as serum, pus and cerebrospinal 
fluid , (lit) resistance against tissue enzymes , (tv) 
chemical stability , (v) low toxicity , (vt) ready assi- 
inilability , (vtt) slow rate of excretion and (vitt) non- 
mduction for the formation of resistant bacterial 
variants 

Sources 

In a search for antibiotics that may be of use m 
clinical medicine, surveys of enormous numbers of 
fungi, actinomycetes, bacteria, lichens and even 
higher plants, have been made But in most cases 
the products show no promise of being of use in 
medicine as they are often relatively inactive and/or 
are for the most part far too toxic The most important 
antibiotics now-a-days are penicillin isolated from 
Pentctlltum nolatum-chry^ogenum, streptomycin from 
Streptomyces gnseus and tyrothricin from Bacillus 
brevis Many lichen acids have been isolated from 
various lichens and have been found to be active 
against tubercle bacilli {cf , Barry and McNally*) 
Similarly juices of many higher plants afford antibac- 
terial pnnciple inhibiting the growth of various g»am- 
negative pathogens, and even of Mycobacterium 
tuberculosis, but are quite toxic for animals It may 
be said that although so large a number of anti- 
bacterial substances has been isolated in different 
countries from divergent types of fungi, seldom an 
antibiotic possessing all the necessary characteristics 
of a true chemotherapeutic agent has been found 
Prom this it appears that the examination of the fungi 
has been in general disappointing.* Much interest is, 
however, being directed towards the study of bacteria 
as a possible Source of antibiotics useful m medicme 
SSatch may also be made m tihe plant system for die 
isedation of an ant&iotie active agamst acid-fast <M-ga- 
In ineantirae Mtentfon diould be drawn 


towards the synthesis of various chemotherapeutic 
agents possessing the structure akin to the natural 
antibiotics isolated from one or other source 

Chemistry 

Penicillin winch satisfies most of the requirements 
of a dependable chemotherapeutic agent is being 
claimed to possess the structure (I), where R re- 
presents different groupings giving rise to different 
jicnicillins all of which have been isolated and 
characterised Table I shows the tyjies of jienicillin 
and their sources The International Standard now is 
Penicillin G and the International Unit (c/ , Veldec 
cl al,*) is defined as the activity of 0 6 microgram of 
crystalline penicillin G as measured against one of two 
specified strains of Staphylococcus aureus 



table I 



Types op Naturai, Peniciuin 

Name 

R 

Source 

Flavlcm 
Ditiydro F 

I (I) 

G (ID 

X aiD 

K (IV) 

CH,CH=CH CH, CH, 

CH,CH, -t H, CH,H, 

CH, CH,CH=CH CH, 

Ph CH, 

(p) HO C.H. CH, 

CH,CH, CH. CH,CH, CH, CH, 

A flavus 

A glganteus 

P twlatum- 
chry<.ogenum 
Do 

Do 

Do 


Penicillin (G) has now lietn synthesised * But 
the low yield and the tedious method required, indi- 
cate that it would take some time before the natural 
one would be faced with any competition with the 
synthetic product But biological production too re- 
quires a large amount of equipment, materials, well- 
equipped laboratories and high engineering techmque 
Further evidence has been gradually accumulating 
that crude penicillin contains some factor in amor- 
phous condition which markedly enhances its biologi- 
cal activity Differences in the chemical nature of R 
(Vide Table I) of the natural pemallin (I), of course, 
make them differ quantitatively in activity both t«- 
vitro and iw- vivo (cf , Tompsett et al* , Eagle and 
Musselman* , and Hobby cf al)*, but on chemical 
treatment all of them undergo similar changes Thus, 
on aad hydrolysis pemallin gives an ammo acid 
pemallanune (II) (^^-dimethyl cystein), one molecule 
of caition dioxide and an aldehyde (IV) The carbon 
•dioxide is obtained from penaldic and (HI), Hie 
<*«arbexy derivative of pet^oaldehyde (IV). Ybe 
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synthesis of the penicillin G has been carried out by 
condensing penicillamine (II) with 2-benzyl-4- 
methoxy methylene 5(4) oxazolone (V) As both these 
constituents (II) and (V) can be modified, a number 
of penicillin like compounds can be synthesised 
Work IS already in progress in this direction in 
various countries It must, however, be mentioned 
that the antibiotic activity is developed only when the 
cysteine derivative (II) is of the dextro variety (5) 


S 

/ \ 

RCONHCH-CH C Me, 

I I I 

CO-N-CII COOH 

(I) , 


R CONH CH Clio 


CO, I 


COOH 

(HI) 


R CO NH CH, CHO 
(IV) 


HS C (Me,) CH (NH,) COOH 

(ID 

Ph CH,C = N-C=CHOMe 

I I 

O CO 

(V) 

Slreplomyctn — Although many actinomycetes 
and related fonns have been studied for the isolation 
of antibiotics {cf , Burkholder*) Slreplomyccs gnseus 
has created special interest It affords streptomycin 
of the formula CatHjsOnNj, (cf , Kuehl el aP") which 
on acid hydrolysis yields streptidine (1,3-diguanido- 
2,4,5,6-tetraliydroxy cyclohexane), N-methyl-gluco- 
samine and a monosc-streptose The latter two is 
glycosidically linked to form streiitobiosamiiie which 
is again linked glycosidically to the cyclohexane part 
of the antibiotic The different entities of strepto- 
myem are shown below 
NH 

II 

NH C NH, 

I 

CH 

/ \ 

HO CH CH O CH 

I I 

H,N C NH CH HCOH 

II \/ 

NH HCOH 

Streptidine 

Me 
Streptose 



CH,OH 

Nmetbyl glacoaamfaic 


Strepiomyces gnseus however produces other anti- 
biotic not effective against gram-negative bacteria and 
whose constitution has not yet been revealed 
(Waksman, Schatz and Reilly“) 

Tyrothnexn — Quite a large number of antibiotics 
has been uncovered from the culture of Bacillus sub- 
lilts, brevts and other groups , but their complex 
chemical nature has made their purification difficult 
Tyrothncin from B brevts has been more extensively 
studied and is being found to consist of 20-25 per 
cent of a complex cyclopeptide** of the formula 
C, 4 ,H„oO,«N„ with a high content of tryptophan, 
and 60 per cent of another amino acid complex of 
approximate composition C,,, H,,, 0,,N,, They are 
known respectively as gramicidin and tyrocidine, and 
their approximate composition would be evident from 
Table II The activity of the compound tyrothncin 


TABLE 11 


Gramicidin D 

Tyrocidme 


No of 


No of 

Component 

Kesidues 

Component 

Residues 


nXcnlc 


molecule 

L Tryptophan 

6 

L-Oriiithine 

2 

D Leucine 

6 

L-Proline 

2 

L and D- Valine 

5 

L Leucine 

2 

L Alanine 

3 

L-Vahne 

2 

Glycine 

2 

I^TryptopIian 

2 

Bthanolamme 

2 

L-Tyrosme 

2 



L-Aspantic Acid 

2 



L-Glutamic Acid 

2 



Labile Atuinonia 

3 



D Phenylalanine 

3 


may be due to the inhibition of bacterial growth on 
the grounds of structural similarity with essential 
metabolites The occurrence of dextro variety of 
amino acids may be noticed in both the peptide parts 
of the antibiotic— Tyrothncin 

Chemical nature of other antibiotics — The suc- 
cess of penicillin m clinical therapy set various 
scientists all over the world on the task of finding a 
still better antibiotic For this extensive investiga- 
tions have been earned out only m vam to find out 
anything better than penicillin A study of the 
various antibiotics has, however, revealed the nature 
of chemical linkages that are responsible for the in- 
hibition of the growth of the bactena The antibiotic 
activity of Kojic acid, 5-hydroxy-2-hydroxymethyl 
-y- pyrone (VII) which was first isolated by Salto** as 
a by-product of the fermentation of steamed nee by 
Aspergillus oryzee and whose constitution was estab- 
hshed by Yabuta** as early as in 1824, has been found 
by Morton” ef al to be weakly active against a large 
number of gram-poaitiive and gram-negative bgcteria 
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It IS also toxic to laboratory atuinals and man 
Another substance isolated from Aspergillus flavus 
IS aspergillic acid (VIII) and is active even against 
human strains of Mycobactenum tuberculosis Several 
species of Aspergillus as well as of Penictlltum afford 
a product known under the names of Clavacin, Clava- 
tin, Patulm, Kxpansm or Claviformin in different 
countries It has been extensively studied and chemi- 
cally IS found to be an anhydro-3-hydroxy methylene- 
tetrahydro - 7 -pjrrone- 2 -carboxyhc acid (IX) The 
above fungi also produces penicilhc acid (X) which 
IS somewhat toxic but effective against both gram- 
negative and gram-positive bacteria 
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Besides these many coumarmes, flavones, 
quinones and substances containing unsaturated lac- 
tone structures have been found to exert some anti- 
biotic activities Amongst these 3, 3'-mythyIenebis 
(4 hydroxy coumarin) (XI), has marked antibacterial 
action against various gram positive bacteria’^ but it 
IS inactivated by cysteine** The compound is better 
used as a synthetic anticoagulant (cf Dhar and 
Basu**) in order to reverse the thromboplastic effect 
of penicilhn and streptomycin 

Another type of compound is being isolated from 
a study of the antibiotic properties <rf certain Uchens 
(cf , Stoll et at**) Usnic acid, CuHkOt nnp 193- 
I94<* istdated from 16 species of lichens is being found 
to be active at a dilutioa of one part per rniUioo. Mar- 
shak at aJ** have again isolated another crystalline 


monobasic acid from hchen Ratnaltna reticulata which 
is again active against a wide variety of acid-fast 
organisms Tuberculostatic activity has also been 
noticed** m the derivatives of diploicm (XII) isolated 
from the lichen Buella canescens These suggest a 
thorough examination of lichen acids 

CH, p,. p. Cl 

Cl./^/^ '^'^.OCII, CH = CH 

o 

Cl ^ CH, 

(XII) (XIII) 

Researchcb of Cavallito et al,*’ Rao et af* and 
Basu and Sen Gupta,** reveal that antibiotic 
substances may be isolated from common plants onion 
and garlic Garlic cells contain a substance which 
IS rapidly broken down to the active agent — a colour- 
less oil Similarly investigations of Seigal and 
Holder** on buttercups have led to the isolation of a 
simpler antibiotic substance m protoanemonin, 
CJI 4 O, (XIII) which Baer et at” have extracted from 
the plant Anemone Pulsatilla Another type of anti- 
biotic substances is being noted m chlorophyll as 
isolated from higher plants (cf , Bose and Sen 
Gupta**) The observations of Bose** on the presence 
of a thermostable substance active against both gram- 
negative and gram-positive bacteria in the extracts of 
Polysltclus sanguineus, suggest a study on the basi- 
diomycetes too 


Synthktic Formation 

Many antibiotic substances are very toxic to 
animal tissues and have other disadvantages too It 
would naturally be of much interest if some iion-toxic 
active component may be synthesised that would be 
lethhl to the etiological agents of some diseases parti- 
cularly tuberculosis, diphtheria and typhoid fever 
For this apart from the structures of known anb- 
biotics the mode of their action in mhibibng the 
microbial growth should preferably be established 
A widely accepted theoxy suggests that many anb- 
biotics function chiefly b^ause of their ability to in- 
terfere with the sulphydryl groups of enzymes con- 
cerned in bacterial metabolism*® ’* ** They also 
mteifere with the bacterial respiratory systems and 
thereby inhibit the synthesis of essential cell com- 
ponents Often they deprive the mineral requirements 
of the organism*’ Researches of Geiger and Conn’* 
Cavallito and Haskell’*, and Rinderknecht el al*^ on 
o^-nnsaturated ketone type of antibiotics (Clavicm 
IX, penicilhc acid X) and that of Geiger” on certain 
quinones show that the mode of action of gram-posi- 
bve organisms differ frmn that of gram-negabvA 
evganisms. It appears, therefore, that the antibio^ 
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interact with a number of enzyme systems or meta* 
bolrtes essential to the bacterial cell 

With all the above knowledge and with the 
examination of many naturally occurring antibiotics 
we will have a broad jiattern of the types of substances 
that would fall in the above group The presence of 
iinsaturated lactone or lactam ring carrying ethylenic 
or carbonyl radical, methoxy or other ether group 
attached to the unsatiirated C-atoiii of the ring, the 
influence of alkyloxy, hydroxy or chlorine group, and 
in short some sort of association of resonance in the 
molecule have so far been noticed It may now be 
expected that with a little more knowledge of these 
linkages and groups, chemists would be able to pre- 
pare newer antibiotics possessing all the merits and 
none of the dements of natural antibiotics 
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INCIDENCE OF SMALL-POX IN CALCUTTA AND ITS 
DEPENDENCE ON SEASONAL FACTORS 

MAHABIR RAY, 

STATISTICUN, CAI,CUnA COKPORATION 


TT IS well-known that small-pox breaks out m the 
City of Calcutta in a more or less explosive form 
with the advance of winter, continues increasing in 
the cold season and gradually falls off as the summer 
advances Every season is not, however, an exact 
repetition of any other so that the growth and declme 
of the disease may be accelerated or retarded by 
weeks An attempt is made here to determine the 
influence of the various seasonal factors on the 
occurrence of small-pox (attacks and deaths) in 
Calcutta and also to predict, to a limited extent, the 
course of the disease from a knowledge of the seasonal 
factors prevailing in the period under mvestigation 
Certain assumptions have to be made to simplify 
the complexities of the problem and the typical course 
of the disease furnishes a pointer to them When a 
person is infected no visible signs of mfection appear 
for the next twelve to fourteen days, after which fever 
sets in and on the third or the fourth di^ of fever the 
characteristic eruptions of small-poX appear , if the 


patient dies, he dies after twelve or thirteen days 
more, assumed to be the average period , so that a 
small-pox death is the result of infection contracted 
about 9 month or four weeks earlier Thus the 
number of deaths or the death-rate m a given week 
or month will depend on the seasonal factors, pre- 
vailing about four weeks or one month earlier, the 
subsequent seasonal changes being supposed to have 
no effect on the course of the disease The assump- 
tions are 

(1) If there is a sensibly constant case-fatality 
rate m a given year so that the number of deaths m 
a week or month will be ix-oportional to the nunflier 
of attacks about four weeks or a month earher, then 
&’om the numbers of deaths we can compare the 
numbers of attacks As the data of attack from this 
disease are admittedly to under-estunate, seme such 
assumption is necessary if we decide to study the effect 
of the seasonal factors on the number of attacks 
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(2) (a) VaccinatKm has undoubtedly a preventive 
effect on this disease but on account of the predilec- 
tion of the people at large for getting themselves pro- 
tected only very late when the disease has already got 
a firm foot-hold and on account of vaccination not 
being immediately effective, the disease has a start of 
several weeks before vaccination is allowed to make a 
headway, so that one year’s vaccination has hardly 
any appreciable effect, except perhaps at a late stage, 
on the attack-rate and death-rate in that year The 
effect of vaccination has in most of the Tables been 
neglected 

(b) Besides, the abnormal conditions and the 
absence of an epidemic of small-pox m the City during 
1946-47 (due to the vaccination campaign conducted 
by the Corporation and ARP staff during 1945-46) 
were not conducive to a successful vaccination season 
Large numbers of people, mostly without the benefit 
of vaccination, have swelled up the population of 
21 lacs (1941 Census) to more than double its bulk 
Hence where vaccination has been taken into account 
(as m the last two Tables) the proportion of unpro- 
tected people at the start of the epidemic has been 
taken as unity 

(3) Uniformity of infection with uniform popu- 
lation density has been assumed, the physical crite- 
rion being that, at any stage, the attacked persons 
should be uniformly distributed over the uniformly 
populous area in question This is, however, very 
rarely the case in a big city like Calcutta and even 
in a restricted locality like a particular ward In the 
season 1947-48 Wards 5 and 20 served as the foci of in- 
fection and the disease subsequently spread mainly 
to the contiguous wards Hence the numbers of 
death or the death-rates obtained by calculation for 
the whole City on the hypothesis of uniformity of 
mfection are an under-estimate but tend, in general, 
to show the growth of the disease 

(4) The simplest assumption has been made that 
the relation between the number of deaths or the 
death-rates and the various seasonal factors are given 
by 

y - *y = b, (jCj - Xi) 6 j(^ 3 - X,) + b,(x:, - X,).+ 

or y-y*a tb,(a:, -xJ + bjlXj-Xj) + b,(‘*a-x»)+ I p” 
where 

y** death-rate or the number of deaths four weeks 
or a month later, «i, Xt, x,, are the values of 
the seasonal factors, the figures under bar denoting 
the respective means, p~ proportion of people un- 
vaccinated, and n-a suitable integer 

In the following investigation, Mean Temp and 
the Variation m Temp have been the two seasonal 
factors chosen on account of the high degree of corre- 
lation between these and the other relevant factors 
like Hnmklity etc and also on account of these two 
data being most easily available 

• Ilonatt letters Indicate a bar (— ) above the letter 


table 1 

Monihiy data for CawuITa (1944-45) 



(y) 


(X,) 

Apnl 

May 

600 

837 

19 3 

260 

891 

15 7 

June 

190 

889 

16 5 

July 

1 00 

844 

10 2 

August 

0 44 

84 2 

1 106 

vSepteiiiher i 

0 52 

855 

1 12 1 

October I 

083 

81 3 

13 7 

November 

3 30 

74 5 

23S 

December 

690 

70-5 

24 6 

January 

February 

6 50 

65 9 

236 

6 40 

71 8 

258 


2 62 

830 

234 


y =- Death rate dne to small-pox in Calcutta in the succeed- 
ing mouth 

X, =Mean temper iture, avenged over the month m question 
X, — Variation in temperature, iveroged over the month 

The predictive equation is 
y-y = b,(a;, -Xi) + ba(xj- x,), 
where the values obtained are 

bi* -0 0901 with s e,=0 0819 

b3= 0 2787 with se,=0 1074 

Here bi is not significant while bj is significant 
on 5 per cent level The total correlation coefficient 
between y and x, is -0 736, that between y and Xt 
IS 0 838, both of which are strongly significant, but 
the partial correlation coefficient between y and Xi, 
eliminating *3, is '■0 342, not significant 

It thus appears from the data given that an in- 
crease m the value of the Mean Temperature Varia- 
tion m one month causes the death-rate m the subse- 
quent month to increase but that an increase m the 
value of the Mean Temperature, though tending to 
pull down the death-rate, affects the rate mainly 
through Its influence on the Temp Variation 


TABLE 2 

Monihiy Data for Caicutta (1947-48) 


(y) 


(X.) 


(X.) 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Octedber 

November 

December 


1 t64 
0 603 
0 318 
0 159 


0 063 
0 039 
0-IQ2 
•1563 


820 
78 0 
090 


13 9 
227 
208 


•(Provisional Figure) *• 

re 

y sDeathrute (on fln estimated popnlatioa of 40 laca) m 
the succ^iag month 

x,)BMean temperature averaged over the correqieMdiag 
month 

xj,eVanatioii w tempmvture averaged over ttie eanKw 
pohding moittii 
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The predictive equation is 
>> - y = 6,(*i - x,)+ - X,) 
where the values are found to be 

-0 0464 with s e =0 0141 , 
bt= 0 0886 with se =0 0118 , 

The total correlation coeflScient between y and x, is 
-0 633 while that between y and is 0 934 The 
partial correlation coefficient, eliminating is 
-0 874, and that, eliminating is 0 974, all the 
values being highly significant 

Substituting the values of the b's, the predictive 
equation becomes 

y = 3 002 - 0 0464a:. + 0 0886x, 

Projecting the equation forward by one month 
we find the calculated number of deaths for January = 
549, an under-estimate m view of the assumption (3) 
Considering the exponential law and replacing 
y by e*', we find that 

b.= -0 1555 with s e =0 0372 and 
b,= 0 1753 with se =0 0310 
The b’s are both significantly different from zero 
The regression equation becomes 
6^= 12 2685 - 0 1555* +0 1753* 
and the expected value for January is 548, a not 
sensible improvement over that obtained liy the 
simpler hypothesis 


thesis of inverse linear, quadratic and cubic power 
of p The columns (*.) and (ac,) give the Mean Temp 
and Temp Variation, averaged over the corresponding 
week-ending 

The four predictive equations are taken to be 

(1) y-y=b.(*,-x,)4-b,(a»-x,) 

(2) y'-y'= bi'{*i-x,)+ba'(*j -x,) 

(3) y«'- y"= bi"(*x-x,) +b/(*, -X,) 

(4) y»l-yH'= b,"(*,*-x,)+b /'(*2 -X,) 

where y-py'^p^y^ — p^y'" 
and the values obtained are 

(1) b,= -2 82 with s e = 1 26, bj= +3 04 

with s e= 1 35 

(2) b^'- -3 22 with s e= 1 32, 5,'= +2 94 

with s e = l 42 

(3) 6,"= -3 55 with se=l 37, bj^=+2 86 

with s e= 1 47 

(4) b/'= -4 02 with se =1 43, 6/'= +2 66 

with s e = 1 54 

The corresponding predictive equations are 

(1) y = 193 0 - 2 82*1 +3 04xj, giving the 

value in Col (C) 

(2) y'=227 0 - 3 22*,+2 94*:„ giving the 

values m Col (C') 

(3) y"=255 0 - 3 55*. + 2 86*,, giving the 

values in Col (C")) 

(4) y"*=297 0 - 4 02*. + 2 66*,, giving the 

values in Col (C"0 


TABLE 3 


Week-endings 

(P) 

(y) 

(/) 

(y") 

(y'") 

(*i) 

(X.) 

(C) 

(C) 

(C") 

(C'") 

It 1M7 

1 00 

, 

1 

1 

, 

855 

13 0 

-6 

-10 

-11 

-11 

18-10-47 

1 00 

3 

3 

3 

3 

824 i 

12 0 

-3 

-3 

-3 

-3 

25-10-47 

1 00 

7 

7 

7 

7 

80 2 ; 

13 3 

11 

11 

11 

12 

1 11-47 

0998 

11 

11 

II 

11 

779 i 

19 0 1 

31 

32 

33 

34 

8-11-47 

0 995 

16 

16 

16 

16 

79 8 1 

20 4 

30 

30 

30 

30 

15-11 47 

0 993 

41 

41 

42 

42 

77 0 

220 1 

43 

44 

45 

46 

22 11-47 

0 981 

75 1 

77 

78 

79 

74 5 

250 

39 

01 

62 

64 

29 11-47 

0 968 

61 

53 

54 

56 

73 0 

24 0 

60 

63 

64 

67 

6-12-47 

0 950 

94 


103 

108 

715 

25 0 

67 

70 1 

73 

76 

13 12-47 

0 937 

62 

66 

70 

74 

684 

253 

77 

81 

85 

89 

20 12-47 

0 912 

SO 

55 

59 

85 

69 0 

16 0 

49 

52 

56 

62 

27-12-47 

0 877 

(59) 



1 

687 

15 4 

(46) 

(M) 

(55) 

(62) 


This Table comprises the weekly mortality figures 
(due to small-pox) m the column headed y for 
Ward 5 only for the fourth week-ending after the 
corresponding week-ending stated in the initial 
coliunn, the column headed p gives the proportion 
of people unprotected m Ward 5 m the corresponding 
week-ending (here the vaccination done by the 
Corporation staff only has been taken into account, 
as the ward distributions of the vaccination work 
done by others are not available) The column 
headed C gives the calculated number of deaths 
Ignoring the effects of vaccmation while the last three 
columns give the calculated number of deaths, 
eliminating the effects of vaccination, <m the hypo- 


It appears, however, from the calculated and 
actual figures for the two week-endings 6/12/47 and 
13/12/47 that the locally maximum value has been 
displaced by one week Hence in the following Table 
the mortality figures due to small-pox in Ward 5 
were taken for the third week-endmg after the 
period in the initial column. 

This Table is a re-arrangement of the previous 
Table It may be added that the effect of squaring 
p is, for large values of in the neighbourhood of 
unity, the same as assuming that the proportion 
vaccinated people is double that taken in calculating p 
This accounts for, to a certain extent, the unkao^ 
proportion vaccinated by outside agencies. 
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Taking the usual form of the predictive equation 
vvc find that 

(1) bi=-6 054 with se = 1 302, 4 2 776 

with s e=l 344 

(2) fc/=-6 611 with se=l 321 , b/= +2 677 

with s e=l 363 

(3) bi"= -7 174 with s e=l 916 , 6,"= +2 552 

with s e=l 978 

The podictive equations take the forms 

(1) 3'=430 13 - 6 054*, + 2 776*,, giving the 

values in Col (C) 

(2) y =475 0-6 611*1 + 2 677*„ giving the 

values in Col (C') 

(3) y' = 516 0-7 174*, + 2 522*,, giving the 

values m Col (C") 
based on which the calculated values in the last three 
columns have been found 


The conclusions arrived at are 

(1) The fit between calculation and observation 
taking vaccination into account is not better than 
that Ignoring the efifects of vaccination, so far as the 
course of the disease has been studied here 

(2) Mean tenijierature has a negative influence, 
and Variation in temp has a positive influence, on 
the death-rate three weeks later A glance at the 
above Table shows that the Temp Variation has had 
a big rise since week-ending 3-1-48 and this has 
actually caused an increase in the number of small- 
pox deaths in almost every affected ward during the 
week-ending 24-1-48, three weeks later 

These conclusions arc, however, based on the 
meteorological conditions prevailing in Calcutta If 
the tcmiierature or the temperature variation goes 
beyond the range we have studied here the conclu- 
sions may or may not be valid 


notes ant) Hews 


INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

The Annual Report of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research for 1946-47, which has just 
been published, contains an account of the activities 
of the Council in agricultural research during the 
year. 

As regards nee it was observed that in Kashmir, 
Russian, Chinese and Amefican varieties of rice fared 
Well and some of the newly introduced Chinese 
varieties gave heavy yields In Madras some strains 
were found imly resistant to the blast and foot-rot 
(iisegses ^ , 


Research work on brown, yellow and black ^ust, 
which has been going on for some considerable period 
now, was continued There is an indication that 
persistence of rust from year to year is due to the 
over-summering of rust on volunteer and early-sown 
wheat crop in the hill areas In the scheme for 
breeding of rust-resistant varieties of wheat at Simla, 
the work of hybridization between the best indigen- 
ous wheat and variety known to be rust-resistant has 
been completed 

A scheme for testing the milling and bakiug 
quahty and biochemical properties of Indian wheats 
had been in operation in the Paajab It was obser^ 
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that the quality score of some samples were quite 
high Investigations on the vitamin B content of 
ata from wheat ground in different ways, showed that 
the losses were the least with hand chakkt 

There are 26 horticultural and fruit research 
schemes m operation of which 10 are on Citrus 

At present five schemes on potato research are 
in operation 

Investigations show that detached potato siirouts 
can be sutctssfully utilised for raising iiotato crops 
when grown whole or as cuttings Preliminary trials 
have indicated that the yield obtained from sprout- 
hags comjiare favourably with those raised from 
whole tubers 

With regard to storing of cereal grams it has 
been established that grains mixed with powdered 
Neetn leaves suffer the least damage Mercury dis- 
persion powder can also be effectively used as a pre- 
servative 

The research scheme on artificial msemmation, 
which has concluded at the Indian Veterinary Re- 
search Institute, shows that the production and pre- 
servation of semen is practicable under Indian condi- 
tions and that the buffalo is good subject for inscnu- 
jiation The prejudice against artificial msemmation 
in this country is not as great as was at one time 
believed 

Exjierimcuts show that unproved feeding mark- 
edly nnproves egg production and that pure breeds 
or graded-up stcxiks of fowls do not produce more 
eggs than the dest variety unless they arc adequately 
fed 

Eivcstoek fed on alkali-treated straw at Mont- 
gomery and Rainimr grew 17 per cent and 195 per 
cent more ejuiekly than those fed on untreated straw 
The feeding of the treated straw to milking cows at 
Rampur resulted iii an increase m milk yield by 11 
l>er cent 

It has been reported that the failure to process 
milk, the storage of butter for days before meltiug 
and the over-heating of butter are among the chief 
reasons for the reduced storage life of £hee produced 
in .villages 


MICROSEISMS AND DISTURBED WEATHER- 
NEW AID TO FORECAST WEATHER 

During World War II, when radio silence 
was enforced on ships which formed the only source 
of weather observation at sea, Indian meteorologists 
were considerably handicapped m forecasting weather 
It then struck one of the meteorologists that 
possibly some aid in forecasting storms and cyclones 
and squalls over the sea could be had from micro- 


seisms recorded by a sensitive seismograph— the 
instrument used for detecting earthquakes 

It had been known for a long time Uiat a sensi- 
tive seismograph revealed feeble ground movements 
from time to time when the weather happened to be 
disturbed These movements which are known as 
‘microseisms’ are independent of earthquakes and 
manifests themselves in the form of wavy curves of 
small amplitudes and frequencies m the seismograms 

An examination of the seismograms m the Ah- 
port Meteorological Office containing records of 
nucroseisins followed It was discovered that these 
records provided valuable information in general 
about weather disturbances and gave indication of 
disturbed weather well out at sea which was not 
obtainable from the restricted weather charts of the 
War days 

These investigations covering the hourly tabula- 
tions of 8 years’ records of Alipore and some of the 
records of Bombay, Kodaikanal and Agra, which 
have been published by India Meteorological De- 
partment, reveal that microseisms are of three kinds 
The first, which consists of uniform vibrations, is 
caused by monsoon in the Bay of Bengal and also 
apjiears in the initial stages of a disturbance or with 
a far-away storm over sea or sometimes when a dis- 
turbance IS filling up The storm-type, which con- 
sists of uneven groupings of small amplitudes is 
caused by depressions and storms in the Bay of 
Bengal and sometimes also in the Arabian Sea The 
third — the gusty wmd type — consists of a senes of 
bulges 

The authors conclude that microseisms provide 
advance information about inteivsification and weak- 
ening of monsoon in the Bay of Bengal and Arabian 
Sea, the development and movement of depressions 
and cyclones over sea, the formation of land depres- 
sions and cyclones and the occurrence of gusty winds, 
squalls and thundersqualls (Sctenhfic Notes, Indus 
Meteorological Department, Vol 10, No 120, 1948) 


FOG AT CALCUTTA 

In a recent publication of the India Meteorolo- 
gical Department, {Scsentific Notes, Vol 10, No 124, 
1948) observations of fog at Alipur, Dum Dum and 
Bally during January 1938 to December 1940 have 
been analysed and the frequencies of foggy day com- 
puted The monthly frequenaes of foggy days are 
less at Dum Dum than at Alipur tmd Bally particularly 
m January and February,’ IMje frequency is rnaidmum 
m January at Alipur and BaUy uid more or less 
uniform during Decembm* to Maf^ st Bum Dum 
The annual frequency of 'adlf^jstiian' type fog 
IS less than that of ^'radiation** the adv«es 
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tioa fog IS more frequent than radiation fog in 
February From the frequency distribution of total 
number of occasions of fog observed at Alipur, Dutn 
Dum and Bdlly m accordance with the tunes of onset, 
it is concluded that the most favourable time for on- 
set of fog IS near about the time of sunrise It is 
often observed that a day-break fog on lower ground 
gets thinner with a gradual intensification of fog in 
the upper layers With sunrise there is often a 
sudden thickening of fog at the lower layers extend- 
ing up to high levels It is quite possible that sun 
light produces more hygroscopic nuclei and thus 
creates a favourable atmosphere for enhanced con- 
densation With the advance of the day, insolation 
takes the upper hand and fog at all the levels com- 
mences to disperse Fog seldom persists for more 
than 3 hours, January and February being the months 
of maximum duration of fog The normal value of 
surface wind velocity at Alipur during early hours of 
morning in cold season when fog is most prevalent 
vanes from 1 5 to 3 ra p h , but on most of the foggy 
days the wind velocity does not exceed I m p h 
before the onset of fog On most of the occasions 
before commencement of advection fog southerly wind 
prevails in lower levels m early mornings although 
there are no southerlies in the previous afternoons 
The development of moisture laden southerlies in 
early mornings while changing the composition of 
air mass raises its dew point and creates a favourable 
atmosphere for condensation The analysis of wind 
cloud and temperature data before the onset of fog 
indicates the conditions which are most favourable 
for the formation of fog The thermograph records 
of the station for the earlier part of a night helps 
in the prediction of fog during the next morning 


CONTINUOUS FERTILISER 

Spkciauists m the U S A are developing a 
compound of urea and formaldehyde, "urea-form”, 
of which the solubility in the soil can be controlled 
Urea-form furnishes nitrogen to plants gradually and 
over long periods of time — an advantage not common 
to present commercial fertilisers In the form of a 
white powder, it has a capacity for taking up water 
from the atmosphere without caking or impairing its 
free-flowing qualities When mixed with other fer- 
tilisers, it IS stated to act as a "conditioner” by check- 
mg the caking of such a mixture Free flow is 
specially important in fertilisers applied by modern 
machines which leave a band of fertiliser in the soil 
a little below and to the sides of thte row where the 
seeds are planted Tests have also shown that com- 
bination <rf urea-form with quick-acting mtrogen fer- 
tiliii^er furniahes a conbnmng nitrogen supply through- 
out the growing teason, thus increasing total yield 

6 


and spreading the plants’ growth over a longer period 
{The Chemical Age, September 18, 1948) 

NEW BERYLLIUM ALLOYS 

In five American patent applications (Nos 6042- 
46) special claims are made m the preparation of 
beryllium alloys Patent No 6042 relates mainly to 
magnetic steels, for which it is said the chromium 
steels have not proved entirely satisfactory In the 
present invention a small amount of beryllium is 
included to impart the exceptional magnetic and 
physical properties desired in magnets and other 
articles of manufactured steel, includuig greater 
hardness and strength, and better fluidity when 
moUeti Carbon content is from 0 1-1 25 per cent, 
chrortium 1 -8 per cent, and beryllium from 0 03-0 7 
per cent The alloy may also contain from 0 1-05 
per cent silicon and manganese, with the usual 
impurities phosphorus and sulphur Patent No 
0043 claims improvements m beryllium-cobalt alloy 
steels and articles made from them, especially 
tool steels, die steels, and structural steel 

111 the present senes of alloy steels the prmcipal 
constituents are 0 5-14 per cent chromium, 0 1-1, per 
cent cobalt, 0 05-0 5 per cent beryllium, and 0 25-2 5 
per cent copper They are capable of being hardened 
up to a Brinell hardness of 600, by suitable heat 
treatment Carbon content is 0 1-3 per cent Heat 
treatments include heating up to 1450-1550®F, 
followed by air cooling , much lower temperatures 
than usual are claimcxl Tlic composition may also 
include molybdenum 

Patent No 6044 claims to afford improvements 
m chromium-free air-hardened aloy steels and articles 
made from them, either cast or wrought, especially 
tools, dies, etc An example is the Mushet type alloy, 
containing 0 03-0 3 per cent beryllium, 0 25-2 5 per 
cent copper, 0 5-2 5 per cent silicon, 0 5-2 5 per cent 
manganese, and 0 75-3 25 per cent molyMenum 
Bnnell hardness ranges from 600 to 653, and beating 
temperatures are again low 

Patent No 6045 is concerned with chromium- 
beryllium alloy steels and products The proposed 
uses include castings and rolling mill products , and 
particularly castings for which the usual chromium 
and stainless steels are not altogether suitable, owing 
among other things to unsatisfactory fluidity 
Intricate and complicated castings are possible Com- 
position IS 0 5-14 per cent chromium, 0 5-4 5 per cent 
silicon, relatively small amounts of beryllium, 0 5-6 
per cent copper, 0 05-2 per cent carbon, and upto 0 5 
per cent manganese These alloys are characterised by 
high strength, fluidity, and go^ ductility when sub- 
jected to loads suddenly applied Covering a similar 
field, Patent No 6046 is concerned with beryllium- 
copper alloy steels (The ChemtccU Age, Sepfciis- 
ber4, 1948) 
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THE 200.1NCH TELESCOPE 

The 200-mch telescope constructed jn the Palomar 
Mountain lias been named the Hale reflector after 
Dr George Ellery Hale, whose vision and foresight 
made its construction iiossible One of the disadvan- 
tages of the yoke mounting of the conventional type 
IS that the telescope cannot point to the north celes- 
tial pole In the case of the 100-inth instrument, 
the maximum observable northerly decimation is in 
the neighbourhood of 65®, so there is a large inacces- 
sible area around the north pole Within that region 
are many stars that belong to the fundamental 
standard-magnitude sequence The horseshoe mount- 
ing of the 200-inth permits it to reach these circum- 
polar objects, enabling direct coinpanson of magni- 
tudes observed there with those of stars and galaxies 
m other parts of the sky This is especially impor- 
tant where observations of some of the galaxies near 
the north pole of the sky, such as at MSI and M82, are 
concerned 

At present, the primary mirror and Casscgramian 
mirror arc installed and in operation, but the auxiliary 
mirrors of the coude system are in the process of 
installation Altogether there arc seven mirrors in 
the giant telescope (1) The 200-inch mirror, a para- 
boloid having a focus of 55j4 feet or 666 inches 

(2) The Cassegrain convex, 41 inches in diameter, 
hyperboloidal with an eccentricity of about 1 52, pro- 
viding a focal length of 263^ feet, or 3,200 inches 

(3) Two coude hyiierholoids, 36 and 32 inches m 
diameter, each of eccentricity 1 25 and producing a 
focal length of 500 feet, or 6,000 niches (4) A coude 
diagonal plane mirror, 36 by 53 inches, to reflect the 
light along the polar axis to the coude spectrograph 
in a constant-temperature room directly south of the 
telescope (5) Two auxiliary plane mirrors, 28 and 
20 inches in diameter, for use with the coude diagonal 
when objects north of 50® decimation arc observed 

All of these mirrors are made of pyrex glass, and 
all excejit the two small flats are of the ribbed-back 
construction with internal supports (Sky and 
Telescope, September, 1948) 


RESIN FOR ION EXCHANGE PROCESSES 

Four additions to the Amber litc family of ion 
exchange resins have been announced by the Resinous 
Products and Chemical Co The eflicient production 
of vitamins, alkaloids, and ammo acids , the ones 
step removal of all ions from solution , and the 
reversal of conventional deionization are part of the 
flexible versatility that the new absorbents are said 
to bring to the solution of water>conditionmg, food> 
treating, pharmaceutical, and other processing 
problems Milk, protein hydrolyzates, blo^, sugar- 


materials sensitive to fluctuations m pH — ^now may be 
processed readily by means of “mixed-bed” exchange 

Behaving like solid caustic with only its hydroxyl 
ions in solution, Amberlite IRA — 400 will absorb 
negatively charged ions from acidic, neutral, and even 
mildly alkaline solutions at speeds unapproached by 
other anion exchangers 

Amberlite IRC — 50 is a cation exchanger vvhich 
derives its exchange activity from weakly-acidic' 
carboxylic groups It is the first white synthetic 
resm exchanger available to the pharmaceutical 
cosmetic, and food processing fields The extreme 
selectivity of the new absorbent permits the effective 
sejiaration and recovery of such chemically similar 
materials as amino acids Treatment of Amberlite 
IRC-50 with an appropriate buffer converts the resm 
to a tombined salt-acid form so that cation exchange 
occurs at a controlled pH 

Where high concentrations of ions must be 
adsorbed, or where extremely aggresive influent solu- 
tions and high temperatures must be met, Amberlite 
IR-120 will be used The very high capacity (28 
kilograms) of tins bead-form cation exchanger sug- 
gests Its adaptation to the recovery of valuable cations 
from jilating, rayou-spinnmg, and photographic 
waste solutions 

Mam advantages of Amberlite IR-105, a high 
capacity cxehmgcr m bead-form include (1) a 
smooth spherical shape, (2) freedom from odor, taste, 
and colourthrow , (3) highly uniform particle size, 

(4) higher density, (5) rugged physical properties, 
and (6) high exchange capacity obtained at efficient 
regeneration levels Its unusual chemical stability 
and high capacity are of special interest in applica- 
tions such as the softening, dcalkahzation, and dc- 
lonualion of water (Chemical and Engineering 
News, July 12, 1948) 


AUSTRALIA S RIVER PROJECT 

It has been announced recently by the Queens- 
land Government that a dam will be built on the 
Burdekm River which lies 780 miles north of 
Brisbane This dam will be able to store nearly 
four times the amount of water held by the Hume 
Reservoir, now the biggest in Australia The Govern- 
ment wants the Burdekm dam for tlie generation of 
hydro-electricity as well as irrigation It proposes 
a dam wall 130 ft high, 99 miles upstream, just 
below where the Sutter River joins the Burdekm 
Such a dam will hold back the waters of the Burden 
and Its tributaries for 100 miles. The ponded area 
will be about 145 sq miles and the capaaty seme'- 
thing like 5,500,000 acre ft This will cost at least 
£12,000,000 The great- dam will catch the water 
from 50,000 sq tmles. On tiie ifrrig^tioa side, tiiis 
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water will bring into a high state of production, about 
400,000 acres of uncultivated land. 

The new Stirling Dam in the South West of the 
State takes second place Its capacity of 44,000 acre- 
ft of water is exceeded by the 76,000 acre-ft of the 
Canning Dam, some 30 miles away to the north On 
the upstream side of the Stirling 12,000,000,000 to 
13,000,000,000 gallons of water fill a lake of 1,000 
acres Work began on the Stirling Dam in 1937 It 
stopped during the war, and was taken up again in 
February, 1946 The dam has been built m a steep- 
sided valley, through which the Harvey River flows 
The completion of the Stirling Dam has increased the 
irrigated area m its particular section of Swanhiul 
to 36,000 acres Datest irrigation plans of the Western 
Australian State Government envisage the spending 
of ^ 14, 000, 000 on water storage w'orks to feed the 
wheat lands mainly m the South West 

One of Australia’s most spectacular engineering 
projects IS the construction of the huge Rildon Weir 
dam in the Goulburn Valley of the State of Victoria 
The work is expected to be started this year To 
rank in size with some of the world’s largest earth 
and rock dams, it will be raised to 244 ft and will 
be 2960 ft long It will increase the capacity of the 
existing weir from 306,000 acre ft to 2,350,000 acre 
ft In the present Goulburn Valley system 345,000 
acres are under irrigation out of a total of 708,000 
acres of urrigation in the State {Water and Water 
Engineering, September, 1948) 


ATOMIC ENERGY NEWS 

Acx:ording to the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
the Atomic Energy Commission of U S A has a 
budget of 646 million dollars (nearly 160 iiullion 
(lounds), the budget of the British Atomic Energy 
Committee has not been revealed, but it is guessed to 
be about 20 to 25 million pounds, and that of the 
French Atomic Energy Commission is given out to 
be 1200 million francs, roughly 24 million pounds 
Thus while the USA spends one dollar on Atomic 
Research, U K spends 10 cents, and France only 1 
cent 

What results can France hojpe to achieve with 
this one per cent of the American effort? Asks Dr 
Eow Kowarski, Technical Director of the French 
Atomic Energy Commission Kowarski himself 
supplied the reply He says that it would be folly 
to divert any fraction of these limited resources to- 
military applications, and Prance has no inten- 
tion to do 8p , 

But what can she expect to achieve even for 
peaoe applications? Kowardci says 

’’OtK^kfittclotioa: IS focussed on that aot-toe- 
jfitiiffa (perhaps in a genearatton or so)* when 


atomic energy will be of considerable economic im- 
portance When this time comes, every country 
which intends to go on playing a not-too-insigmficant 
role on the world stage should have their own 
siiecialists in the atomic field ” 

The Atomic Energy Commissions and Com- 
mittees spend a good fraction of their budget on 
fundamental research The following basic principles 
have been adopted by the USA Atomic Energy 
Coinimssion 

(1) All possible encoiiragenient must be given to 
the development of a fundamental theory of atomic 
nuclei , and 

(2) The possibility of waste of capital, due to 
premature obsolescence caused by revolutionary 
.idvance ui the science of Nuclear Physics, is reduced 
once such a theory exists 

What jiercentage of the budget of Atomic Energy 
Coniniission is sjient on fundamental research ? 
According to our information from 20 to 25 per cent 
I c , about one hundred twenty million dollars 
1' undameiital research is carried on at the National 
Eaboratoncs 'of Argonne, near Chicago, at Brook- 
haven, N I , at Oakndge, Tennessee, and is supported 
at many university centres 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INDIAN ZOOLOGY 

The first instalment of 56 papers being the half- 
yearly (Jaiiuary-June, 1948) list of zoological papers 
by workers in India and adjommg countries and 
]>ublishcd in various journals appears in the current 
issue of the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
Bengal, September, 1948, p 113 The list though 
incomplete will be of immense benefit to workers 
all over the world and we trust tha\ with the co- 
operation of all workers of South-East Asia, a more 
comprehensive list will be issued hereafter It is 
needless to emphasize the importance and necessity 
for such compilation work, that could help in bringing 
about international co-operation amongst zoologists 
of the world 

The present issue of the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of Bengal has well maintamed the 
standard of the previous one (see Scibnck and 
Cui,TUR8, 13, p 496, 1948) There are seven original 
papers by workers iii Calcutta and other parts of 
India and the subjects cover a wide range, e g , sex 
hormones, insect parasites, nematodes, cytology, 
embryology, etc 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Sir C V Raman has been appointed the first 
National Research Professor in recognition of bm 
unique services m the cause <rf Science The Professor- 
ship is created by the Govenmient of India under tl^ 
Department of Smei^fic Research i 
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The Zoological Survey of India that was trans- 
ferred to Banaras in 1942 from its original head- 
quarters at the Indian Museum as a war measure 
IS now being re-transferred to Calcutta and from 
January 1, 1940, the address of the Survey will be 
Jabakusum House, 34, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 
The Library of the Survey will however resume its 
work at the Indian Museum, Calcutta, from March 1, 
1949, and will remain closed to outsiders from 
November I, 1948 to February 28, 1949 (See Science 
and Culture, 4, 544, 1946) 

Dr J N Mukhbhjre, Director, Indian Agricul- 
tural Research Institute, has been invited to be one 
of the Vice-Piesidents of the Fourth International 
Congress of .Soil Sent e n ce to be held at Amsterdam 
in 1950 


A scientific conference on the conservation and 
utilization of Resources convened by the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nabons will be held 
m U S A m May-June, 1949 Dr J N Mukherjee, 
Director, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New 
Delhi, has been invited to prepare a paper on 
‘Tropical Cliiiutts’ for the section devoted to the 
Improvement of Soil productivity 


ERRATA 

In October 1948 issue, p 137, Column 2, jor 
Somatic ehromosome number 22+21 read 22 + 2f 
on p 139, Column 1 insert the following “showing 
different chromosome numbers like 2«=16’’, between 
lines 4 and 5 % 
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X Prospects and Potentialities of Pakistan — By Prof 
' Maneck B Pithawalla, D Sc , F G S , Victoria 
Road, Karachi 1947 Pp 41 with two tables and 
a map Price not mentioned 

The book under review is a reprint of articles 
published in the Daily Gazelle ‘with a view to create 
some interest m the geographical aspects of the new 
dominion of Pakistan’ (Preface) The name is hardly 
justified, inasmuch as very scanty attention has been 
paid to Eastern Pakistan, which the author considers 
to be a ‘minor eastern zone’ (Page 1 , Para 3) of Pakis- 
tan Even a map of that populous and important part 
of Pakistan is lacking Although the survey of mineral 
resources and specially petroleum is adequate, no 
separate or comparable discussion has been included 
on the rich agricultural resources of Pakistan, by 
exporting the surplus of which to India Union she 
can expect to niec-t up her demands of manufactured 
goods His survey of mineral wealth convinces the 
author that ‘prospects of mineral resources of the 
dominion of Pakistan are on the whole jioor’ (Page 
12) “And if the'. India Union” continues the author 
in another place, “has all the best minerals, heavy 
and precious metals, etc it can easily supply to 
the sister State excellent manufactured goods of 
cotton, jutc, etc , in return” (Page 19) for the surplus 
agricultural stock 

The book opens with a search for the capital of 
Pakistan, where the author advocates the case of 
Rawalpindi as being centrally (?) situated and having 
historical tradition and industrial prospects He 
specially discards the claims gt Karachi, which has 


acute shortage of water and where the saturation point 
of iKipulatioii absorption has almost been reached 
Dr Pithawalla suggests redistribution of provincial 
boundaries of Western Pakistan and creation of three 
provinces only there, vtz , Upper and Lower Indus 
Basins and Baluchistan 

The^ two tables giving information regarding 
agricultural and mineral wealth are valuable, but one 
deplores the author’s branding the secular state of 
India as ‘Hindustan’ and present Delhi as the 
‘imiienal capital’ (Page 1, Para 1) 

P K S 


The Art of the Film.— By Ernest Lmdgren Pub- 
lished by George Allen & Unwin Ltd , London 

Pp 242 with index Price I6sh 

Mr Lmdgren has modestly set out m the preface 
of the book that his main objective m presenting this 
book has been to stimulate criticism of a film in order 
to make it a means of social utility The material has 
been largely drawn from lectures he has given since 
1938 and specially ra 1944, 1945, and 1946 He has 
arranged the contents into two parts The first part 
IS an introduction giving an insight mto the organisa- 
tion of film jiroduction and m the second part the 
author initiates the reader m the technique of lunViitg 
a film, namely, acting, music, camera, sound and the 
most important, editing. He has been successful in 
impressing the qualities of editing which-make a film 
an act f« the filrn-goem and a success for the pro- 
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duc«r All throughout the book Mr Lmdgren re- 
cedes ra the background and the reader is transported 
to the different departments of the 61m studio His 
treatment of the various technical aspects of produc- 
tion has fulfflled his expectation of rendering assist- 
ance to 61m technicians by helping to stimulate public 
appreclktion of the elements that raise the 6 hn to the 
rank of art As a matter of fact, a 61m has generally 
been taken to be an entertainment just for the period 
one IS inside a cinema hall But 61m as a motive 
force m social progress is being acknowledged and 
Mr I^indgren as an enthusiastic of&cer of the British 
Film Institute has done a good service both for the 
people and the 61m-makers 

Mr lyindgren has a beautiful literary ffare and 
after 6nishing the book the reader will be completely 
satis6ed as having got what he wanted to know from 
the title of the book Literature on 61m has grown 
since 61m came into society as an object of curiosity a 
little over half a century ago and Mr Lmdgren’s book 
may mark the beginning of an educative, as distmct 
from pedantic, type of book in order that ordinary 
people may grasp 61m as a social force and appreciate 
it as a means of international understanding It is 
interesting to report that the Unesco has under study 
the use of 61m as one of the means of mass communi- 
cation for bringing together all the peojiles of the 
world The 6rst international festival of documentary 
hlms, arranged in co-operation with Unesco, was held 
in Edinburgh in August and September last year 
There are 32 pages of excellent halftone plates 
and the appendices include a specimen 61m script, a 
select bibliography and a glossary of over 500 techni- 
cal terms The price of the book seems to be dis- 
couraging to the people whom the author wishes to 
approach 

P C B 


College Zoology — By late Professor Robert W 
Hegner, Ph D , Sc D , Fifth Edition, Pp xvii + 
817 (New York Macmillan & Co Ltd , 1942), 
23s net 

The 6th reprint of the Fifth Edition (1942) of 
College Zoology has appeared ui 1948 after the death 
of Professor Hegner The usefulness of the work has 
been amply demonstrated by the quick succession of 
reprmts of the 6fth edition 'Type study’ as a means 
of knowing a particular group of animal has been 
adopted throughout the text thus rendering the book, 
as any other foreign book of this type on Zoology, to 
be of somewhat limited use to the Indian students, 
who use entirely different animals as types for then- 
practical classes The portions deahng with general 
Zoology (chapters xmai'Xxxvnt) are lucid, well illus- 


trated and are universally useful We specially 
recommend to our students to make constant use of 
the ‘glossary’ which gives exact dehnitions of hun- 
dreds of very useful zoological terms 

S P R C 


A Class-Book of Botany (for Intermediate and 
Medical students) — By A C Dutta, M Sc 
Pp XIV + 475 with 583 text 6gures Published 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press, Calcutta Seventh Edition (Revised and 
enlarged), 1948 Price Rs 8/8/- 

This book IS already well known to students of 
different Universities m India and we welcome its 
appearance m a revised edition Prof Dutta from 
his long experience as a teacher has been able to 
incorporate in this book in a simple way up-to-date 
knowledge gathered in different branches of Botany 
The appearance of this present edition is amply 
]usti6ed because it shows a marked improvement over 
the previous one published three years ago This is 
specially noticeable m Part VIII (Evolution and Genc'- 
tics), brides the addition of new and re-drawn dia- 
grams and explanatory foot notes throughout the text 
The glossary of Indian names of plants is very useful 
to students It would have been more impressive to 
students if the life histones of plants, especially the 
lower plants were explained with common Indian 
species as examples and mentioning their geographical 
distribution The scope of the study of Botany (even 
if It is Pure Botany— vide p XI) with reference to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry, Paleobotany and 
economic uses of plants and plant products has been 
neglected in the text Further, the omission of the 
foUowmg in a modern text book is very glaring 
Vitamins, Hormones, Vernalization, Chromosome 
theory of sex determination. Limiting factors, etc 
In spite of these omissions that may be attended to 
in a subsequent edition, the edition under review is a 
mine of botanical information and is a very suitable 
text book for intermediate students of Botany and 
Biology, who can with full bene6t depend on it for 
their courses of study 

P N 


Intemationul Rales of Botanical Nomenclatore. — 

— Compiled by W H Camp, H W Rickett and 
C A Wcatherby Published by the Chronica 
Botanica Co , Waltham, Mass USA Indian 
selling agents Messrs Macmillan & Co Ltd , 
' Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Second Pnntitig, 
. cloth, p* 120’ Price $3 60 

Blnce the pubhcation of the last o^cial editira 
the International Roles of Botanical Nomenclature 
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(Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1935), a number of very useful 
papers have been published Unfortunately, neither 
the rules nor these papers were available for a long 
time, and with a growing interest in botanical nomen- 
clature, the demand for these books has continually 
increased The Aintncaii Society of Plant taxo- 
iioiiiists, and Drs Camp, Rickett and Weatherby m 
particular, are to be congratulated for bringing out 
a very useful compil itioii of the 1935 rules as adopted 
and revised by the International Botanical Congress 
at Amsterdam, togetlicr with additional list of con- 
served and rejected names, and an admirable index 
Their original compilation was published m Bnltonta 
6 (1947), but, as was to he expected, all the topics 
were soon exhausted Botanists are beginning to 
realise that for any tsxonomical work, the rules of 
botanical nomenclature are to be eonsulted very fre- 
quently Even for the teaching of taxonomy m the 
Universities, a general knowledge of the lules is 
necessary No regional conference on Botanical 
Nomenelaturo is possible without several copies of 
the rules All these, have neeessanly mci cased the 
demand for this book, and we are glad to note that 
Messrs Chronica Dotanica Co have been able to re- 
print this recent w'ork by Camp el al which is now 
once again available 

Botanists have been often blamed for changing 
well-known names but a careful study of the rules of 
nomenclature would reveal that these changes are 
often imperative for the purpose of precision For 
example, the name Magnolia iphenocarpa Roxb, was 
used purely by mistake {lapsus calami) in the Flora 
of British India J, 41 (1872) for Magnolia ptirocarpa 
Roxb So, iH-rsistence m the use of the former name 
(cf FI Assam I, 141, 1934) would only create con- 
fusion, and the latter name has to be adopted 
Similarly, the genus IJnona as described and under- 


stood by the younger Linnaeus, is confined to South 
America and it has been clearly established by Safford 
(Bull Torr Boi Club 39, 501, 1912) that the Asiatic 
plants known under this name are very distinct and 
different All these plants are now to be known as 
Desmos, and this generic native is of course to be 
adopted for the Asiatic species The well-known 
Edelweiss (Leonlopodtum alpinum Cass ) of Euro- 
pean mountains has been known for a long time to 
extend to the Himalayas (FI Br Ind 3, 279, 1881) 
But the Himalayan jilant, although belonging to the 
same genus, is quite different from the European 
species It will therefore be wrong to call the 
Himalayan phut any more by the name Leonto- 
podtum alptnum Cass These are simple and easy 
instances where a change of name is obviously 
necessary There are other more difficult cases too, 
which could be settled, by a study of nomeuchtural 
rules 

The change of names are made only with the 
good intentions to stabilise names, m conformity with 
taxonoinical and nomenclatural requirements Steam 
says “Vexations though changes m the nomenclature 
of familiar plants arc, there usually exist good grounds 
for such changes, and when they arc well founded, 
their ultimate accejitance is merely a matter of time ” 
(Lily Year Book 1947, 101) 

I fully endorse the above statement and strongly 
recommend the copy of the botanical rules to all 
botanical institutes in South East Asia, t e , India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, and Indo- 
Cluna The book is most timely m connection with 
the preparations for the forthcoming Seventh Inter- 
national Botanical Congress to be held at Stockholm 
in 1950 


D C 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editor-^ are not responstbic for the vtcibi txpreised tn the letters ] 


XRAY STRUCTURE OF SHELLAC 

The X-ray diflfraction study of shellac, like all 
physical properties of the same, has been done in 
passing along with other amorphous substances wink 
verifying some general characteristics of liquid 
diffraction Clarke* appears to have made the study 
of X-ray diffraction r'attern of shellac for the first 
time He has classed shellac as an amorphous sub- 
stance but has not recorded any measurement Von 
Naray-Szabo’ on the other hand, obtained more or 
less five distinct rings, some of which are sharp and 
some diffuse and has classed shellac as a cryst.illinc 
resin Krishnamurty’ again, obtained two distinct 
rings at llA and 4 A respectively, and classed it as 
an amorphous substance But these authors have not 
mentioned what they used m their study Shellac is 
not a single chemical entity It consists of hard 
resin, soft resin and wax The wax again constitutes 
a number of lower and higher aliphatic alcohols and 
acids Advantageous results will only be obtained if 
the constituents arc separated and examined sepa- 
rately 

The X-ray diffraction measurements (ixnvdcr- 
photographs) have been done on the hard resin after 
repeated extraction of soft resin with ether Two 
diffuse rings have been obtained at 4 21 A and lOA 
The lOA ring was very intense and diffuse, similar 
to liquid cybolactic This is most probably due to 
miccller aggregation of hard resin molecules The 
outer ring at 4 21 A is sharper but much less intense 
This ring is difficult to account for Most probably 
this may be attributed to the presence of a carbon 
chain of more than four carbon atoms as has been 
verified by Katz* for a number of organic compounds 
The assumption is also not very improbable from the 
structural point of view Shellac is known to contain 
aleuntic acid (trihydroxy palmitic acid) to the extent 
of 40-50 per cent of the weight of shellac Thus it 
may be assumed that at least a portion of the aleuntic 
acid chain is present as such in the hard resin mole- 
cule 

Thanks are due to Dr P K Bose, Director, 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum, for his keen 
interest m the present work 
Indian Lac Research Institute, Sadhan Basu 
Namkum, Ranchi 
3-7-lf>48 

•Clariee, Ind Eng Chem , 18, 1131, 1926 
• Von Naray-SMbo, Btoch Zt . tss. M, 1927 
•Ktlshaamurty, Ind J Phys , 4. 99, 1929 
*Katz, Phenomenon of Polymerisation and Folycondensa- 

tion, Faraday Society, p. 84 


JAMAN (BLACK BERRY) SEED AS A CATTLE FEED 

In India the shortage of concentrates is much 
more acute than that of roughages To meet this 
sliortage, the use of mango seed kernel* and entrails" 
which are largely tin own away as waste was 
suggested The mango seed kernel could be satis- 
factorily used as a partial substitute for grams and 
oil cakes in cattle rations, making available about 70 
million lbs of digestible protein and 760 million lbs 
of stareh ei|uivalcnt, and the entrails is a rich source 
of protein for cattle, making available about 47 4 
million lbs of excellent iiroteiii material 

Analysis of jaman seed (Table I) show that the 
seed IS fairly nth in crude protein and calennn and 
III ly be utilized as a cattlefeed 


TALmt I 


CHKMlCAL toMPOSiTiov OK Jaman Skkd 



It 

Ether 

extract 

aude 

Nitrogen 

free 

Ash 


e 

k 

Jaman seed 

8 50 

1 18 

16 90 

51 70 

2172 

0 41 

0 17 


Adult Kuniaoni bullocks were fed on wheat straw 
and a conceutratc mixture composed of rape cake 
and jaman seed m equal proportions The animals 
relished the concentrate and consuuied the entire 
quantity offered to them Two weeks later the pro- 
portion of jaman seed in the concentrate mixture was 
raised to 75 per cent The feeding observations ex- 
tended over a period of 30 weeks and it was found 
that the adult animals which ordinarily maintained 
weight on the scheduled ration of this Institute, 
gained on an average about 32 lbs and put on a fine 
bloom and presented a healthy appearance 

A digestibility trial conducted on three adult 
Kumaom bullocks, after about five weeks feeding on 
wheat straw and a concentrate mixture consisting of 
raiie cake and jaman seed in the proiiortion of 1 3, 
gave a positive balance for nitrogen, calcium and 
phosphorus, that of the former being fairly high 

K The digestibility co-efficients of the various 
constituents of jaman seed and the biological value of 
the txrotein (Table II) were fairly sati^actca’y. 
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TALBB II 

DicasTiBaiiY coBri'icuNTs ANu Biological valuh o» 
Jaman SMo 


Digestibility coefficients 



The digestible protein, starch u|iiivalent and 
total digestible nutrients per 100 lbs of ]atvan seed 
were 5 8, 45 1 and 45 5 respectively 

These values give Jaman seed a place in the list 
of concentrates of proved value and it can be used 
to replace oil ^kes to the extent of about 75 tier 
cent The keeping quality of these seeds sceiiis to 
be satisfactory as no deterioration was observed after 
twelve months storage 

It has been found that one tree yields about two 
to four maunds of seeds annually and since there are 
niillions of jaman trees growing on the plains all over 
India, it is believed, that these observations would 
make available, from a hitherto unutilired source, 
millions of maunds of protein rich food for live-stock 
Details of this investigation will be published 
elsewhere 


N D Kehar 
K Sahai 


Animal Nutrition Section, 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 

Izatnagar, 25-8-1948 

‘ Kehor, N D and Chatida, U , Ind J Vet Scl Am Huib , 
IS, 280, 1945 

’ Kehnr N D and Chanda, R, Ind J Vit Sci and Ani 
flush (In press), 1947 


DATURA MBTEL L AND DATURA lASfUOSA L 

I 

My attention has been drawn to the note pub- 
lished on this subject * Salford as long ago as 1921 
dealt with this very point * Not only does Safford 
accept the name Datura metal L for the variable 
Indian plant, but also he reduces Datura jastuosa L 
to the rank of synonym under the name of the former 
His reasons for this have been admirably set out and 
should be found generally acceptable He also refers 
to the fact that Clarke,* has completely confused the 


identity of Datura metel I, , and that this confusion 
was largely due to the plate No 1440 m the Botantcal 
Magazine In fact, Safford's work of twenty-seven 
years ago, led inevitably to the same conclusions that 
have been reached by Narayanaswami in 1948 ! The 
latter’s paper, therefoie, does not give us any addi- 
tional information on the subject 

Although Linnaeus distinguished Datura metel 
L and Datura jastuosa L in his earlier works, he 
abandoned this distinction later {Syst Nat , 2, 032, 
1759) when he recognized Ruinphms’s plate {Herb 
Ambotn , 5, tab 87, 1750) as representing only 
Datura metel L As is well known, this plate shows 
both single and double flowered forms The charac- 
ters of tubercles or prickles on the fruit, white or 
purple colour, or single or multiple flowers, do not 
hold good for any satisfactory distinction Safford 
says 

“These difierences ore nominal and one has only to 
examine the fruits of various forms of this East Indian 
Dhalura to be lonvinted of the variability of their tubercles 
or pnckles That the white and purple forms of the single 
or double flowered plants should all be referred to one 
species by Linnaeus, is justified by the best modem autho- 
rities on Bast Indian botany” 

Quite contrary to this opinion, Narayanaswami 
has considered it necessary to make D jastuosa , a 
variety of D metel L , and has given the characters 
of the pnckles and colour of the corolla to distinguish 
it That this variety is superfluous, and untenable is 
clear, fortunately, by Narayanaswami ’s own ad- 
mission, as he says (I c ) “These varietal characters 
should not be considered enough either for specific 
or varietal separation ’’ 

Burkill in his Diet Econ Prod Mai Pen , I , 
768, 1935, has adopted the jiame Datura metal L 
and has referred to Safford’s paper It appears that 
this book was overlooked Finally, if the sole pur- 
pose of Narayanaswami’s note is to create the un- 
stable variety out of D jastuosa L , surely, this has 
also failed, as ”D metel var jastuosa’* is already 
available in the Annual Report of Smithsonian 
Institution 1920, Pp 547-548, 1922 


D Chattbrjkb 


Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, England 
23-7-1948 


! Narayanaawami, V , Sobncb and CuLtURB, 14, 38, 1948 
•Safford, Jour Wash Acad Sc, It, 173, 1921 
Readers may also consult Safford's second paper on the 
wme subject in the Annual Report of toiU 
Institution for 1920, p 537-S67, 

• Clarkes, C B , Flora <A BntMh India, 4, 242, 1883 
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II 

This criticism does not seem to be based upon 
examination of the actual materials of Datura species 
both m the field and in the Herbarium Authenti- 
cation of the systematic position does not mean 
blindly adverting to what an old author stated perhaps 
without any examination of our Indian materials 
both in the field and in the Herbarium 
Systematic Botanists like Gamble, Haines, Kanjilal 
and Das, who published the floras of Madras (1923), 
Behar and Orissa (1922) and Assam (1939) respectively 
have retained Datura fastuosa L as a good species 
Gamble who worked on the Flora of Madras at the 
Kew Herbarium, and had the benefit of Mr T 
Sprague, a recognized authority on nomenclature and 
the hbrary of Kew for consultation and reference did 
not seem to have become w'lser by Safford’s pa[)er 
which the author must have seen Haines completed 
his Botany of Behar and (3nssa also in the Kew Her 
barium and had similar opportunities like Gamble 
Ridley in his Flora of the Malaian Peninsula (1923) 
recognized two varieties ivptca and alba under D 
fastuosa Das, who had the assistance of Dr D 
Chatterjee himself for the revision of the nomencla- 
ture of the specific names in the Flora of Assam (III) 
has not been made wiser by Dr Chatterjee with re- 
gard to this common Indian species of Datura 

The correct position regarding several forms of 
this most protean species of Datura particularly with 
reference to the variations under different climatic 
and edaphic conditions need clarification That there 
are morphological differences variable m this species 
of Datura meld L , no one, who has seen the species 
both m Nature throughout India and in the Herba- 
rium with comments of such distinguished liotanists 
as Sir David Pram and others, can shut his c>es to 
these facts There is also a long standing belief 
throughout India that the purple flowered Datura is 
more valued in medicine than the white flowered one 
and that this form retains its particular distinctive 
character from generation to generation Morpho- 
logically the spiny covering on the fruits of some 
forms IS indeed very characteristic, to which Gamble 
{loc ett) has drawn special attention and he called 
it D fastuosa L Linnaeus himself (Syst Nat 2, 
932, 1739) has maintained this distinction as charac- 
teristic of D ffistuosa under D metel L and has not 
abandoned it as mentioned by Chatterjee 

V Naravanaswami 


The Herbarium, 

Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, 2-»-lM8. 


THEORY OF SEDIMENTATION IN ULTRACENTRIFUGE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF THE SCHLIEREN 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Thk “Schlieren” methods* are very convenient 
for determining the degree of dispersity of the sub- 
stances analysed in the Ultracentrifuge, like the pro- 
teins But so far it has not been possible (i) either 
to explain the occurrence of the so-called “sedimen- 
tation heads” from the theory of diffusion under i 
centrifugal field, and (n) to gather informations 
about the molecular weight and diffusion constant 
of the substance from the rate of movement of the 
"sedimentation head” The “sedimentation head” 
appears at a point in the Ultracentrifiige cell, where 
the rate of increase of the concentration (more pre- 
cisely, the refractive index) with resjiect to the 
distance from the axis of rotation is a maximum * 
The theory of sedimentation must prove the existence 
of such a maximum 


The differential equation for the sedimentation 
under a centrifugal field can be derived from the 
general equation of diffusion under a field of force 
given by Snioluchowski^, for a seetor-shajied cell 
moving in a centrifuge, the equation becomes, 


D b/ 


( 1 ) 


where, 

c = concentration of the substance at any 
tune t at a distance r from the axis of 
rotation 

D = diffusion constant, 
s=- sedimentation constant, 

“ = angular speed of rotation 
This equation was also derived ab inilio bv 
Lamin'* ami was investigateil bv Faxen,' Sbyten* 
and Archibald,' the last named first succeeded in 
effecting a complete solution m terms of certain 
eigenfunctions 

The boundary condition for the problem is 


S<i)* 

br D 


c = 0 


0 


at r — l which is nothing else than the law of con- 
servation of matter, and 


c{l, r) — fo when t = 0 (3) 

The “Schlieren” photographs can be explained, 
if the existence of a maximum of is proved , under 
he 

equilibrium distribution, t e , when =o, no such 

maxunutn exists Evidently, the problem is to 
investigate on the occurrence of the zeros of the 
b*c 

function and as such a solution in a power series 


7 
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in r IS neccbsaij The equations (1) and (2) can be 
transformed to 


6c 6*c 


(!') 


bx 


where 


0 , when r = ^ f = b (say) 


( 2 ') 


With the help of this expression for c(t, r) we 
b 

can prove thnt (») can have a zero between r=0 
and r=l under certain arcumstances, and (ii) can 
also obtain an expression for the position of this 
zero, S (say) as a function of t 

The details of the work will be embodied in i 
paper to be published shortly 


r’, T= 


lyct «{f, x) be the Laplace transform*’ ’ of 
c(t, x) t e , 


w (s z)=/ c(t,x) dr 
Then from (!') and (3) we get, 


dx* 


(6) 

(7) 


By substituting v = c”*^«thc equations (6) and (7) 
can be transformed into 




m 


- =0, when r = b 


The solution of this boundary problem which is 
regular at the origin is, 

j- Co X I It ^ -h 

“=‘-s=75r,o' { ' f^)) W 


Cf 1— . u. , 1 (s-l) j 6(s - l)(»-2) 

^(•*’='*"■’(‘2 11 ’*’ ( 3 l )> “ 


x‘‘ + 
(9) 


My thanks are due to Prof M N Saha, for his 
kind interest in the work, and to the authorities of 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
Government of India, for providing a scholarship for 
investigating on the problems of construction and 
utilisation of the Ultracentrifugc 

Samaksndra Kumar Mitra 

Palit Laboratory of Physics, 

University College of &ience and Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta, 2-9-1948 

' Svedbtrg and Pedersen, The Ultracentnfuge, 1940, p 300 
Svctisson, KolloM Zeits 87. p 181, 1939, 90. p 141, 1940 
’ Svedberg and Pedersen, The Ultracentnfuge, 1940, p 238 

* Sinolnchowski, ,4ii»i der Phystk, 43. p 1105, 1915 
‘Lamm ArcMv f Math Asfron Fvsik, 2IB No 2, p 4, 

1929 

•Faxen, ibid 2IB No 3, 1929, 25B No 13, 1929 
•SOyten, Proc Phys Math Sac Jap (3), 18. p 18, 1936, 
19 p 1094, 1937 

'Archibald, Physical Review 53 p 746, 1938 54 p 371, 
1938 

•Doetsch, Theone und Anweiidung dcr Laplace Transfer 
Illation, 1937 

* Courant iind Hilbert Hethoden der matheiuatischen 

Phisik, Bd II, 1937 p 202 


KOSI-THE PROBLEM RIVER 
I 


IS an integral function of j and x, and is very simply 
related to the Lagiierre function By inversion of (5) 
w-e get 


c (t, x)^c,e 

where <r>o 


p' ( J.) 

V j I) F'{%b) 


d<i 


(10) 


This exiircssion for c (t, x ) can be transformed 
into a power series in x, viz , 


c (t, x)^c„ e-r + Co 


e*'^(nl)* 


dT”^ 


where r=e''gnd f{ex) is a Dmchlet’s series 


Bagchi* has made certain comments about the 
geological investigations of the Kosi river area which 
require correction He suggests that virtually 
nothing is known of the geological structure of the 
Kosi area and that only two visits have been paid 
to the dam site His remarks are presumably based 
on a report published by the Central Waterpower 
Irrigation and Navigation Commission * It is true 
that much more geological work is required in the 
Kosi area before it can be considered to have been 
properly surveyed, but it may be pointed out that 
since the above Preliminary Report was pubbshed 
there have been further visits, some of a prolonged 
nature, by members of the Geological Survey of India, 
and that the basic structure and the dam site is now 
reasonably well known The results of the later 
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work have been written up in a senes of Intenm 
Reports for the engineers concerned 

The question of the relative merits of construct- 
ing either a single high dam below Tribeni, or three 
dams on the tributaries upstream thereof, has also 
been discussed with the engineers The advantage of 
having a single dam below Tribeni is obvious, pro- 
vided geological conditions permit A site below 
Tribeni was selected in October 1946 for detailed 
study by tunnels and borings, and has been under 
active investigation, during the last year Both the 
engineers of CWINC and the Geological Survey of 
India are aware of the need for further work, which 
from the inception of the project iii 1946 has been 
along well-known lines, similar to those now pro- 
posed by Mr Bagchi It is undesirable, however, 
frequently to publish preliminary results, since these 
are liable to successive revision as investigation pro- 
ceeds, but reference to the Geological Survey office 
could have dispelled many of the doubts raised by 
Mr Bagchi 

J B Auprn 

Engineering Geology Section, 

Geological Survey of India, 

Calcutta 13, 23-8-1948 

' Bagchi, K N , SciENC* and Culture, 14, 53, 1948 
’ Reixirt of the Kosi Dam Project, March, 1W0 


II 

Dr Auden’s note will be of very great mterest to 
our readers It is really gratifying to learn that the 
"engmeers of the CWINC and the Geological Survey 
of India are aware of the need for further work, 
which from the inception of the project in 1946 has 
been along well known lines, similar to those pro- 
posed by” me Dr Auden himself has conceded that 
“much more geological work is required in the Kosi 
area before it can be considered to have been pro- 
perly surveyed” and it is hardly less than to say that 
very httle is known of the geological structure of the 
area The article in question was based on pub- 
lished materials and hence what has subsequently 
developed but not made available to the public could 
be availed of It was the practice m the Tennessee 
valley to keep the pubhc informed of the develop- 
ments even of a technical nature from time to tune 
and the same may helpfully be . adopted for our 
country Dr Auden has mentioned that the merits 
of having a single dam across the main channel as 
against three dams across the tributaries have been 
discussed with engineers but no mention has been 


made with what results However, we presume that 
the matter has not been finally settled yet and the lure 
of having a spectacular dam will not be great with 
our architects There will not be any objection 
possibly in having a single dam provided geological 
and other considerations have been given due weight 
The pubhc would look forward to the reasons that 
would finally determine the selection of the dam site 
with very great mterest 

K Bagchi 

Department of Geography, 

Calcutta University, 

3-9-1948 


NEW BANDS IN THE ABSORPTION SPECTRUM 
OF TOLUENE 

Foiaowing the interpretation of the absorption 
bands of benzene m the near ultraviolet*, Sponer* 
suggested a similar analysis for the few absorption 
bands of toluene previously recorded by Savard* 
With a view to investigate the spectrum further we 
have undertaken a senes of experiments at tempera- 
tures ranging from 0°C to 250°C with varying initial 
vapour pressures of toluene The spectrum recorded 
a large number of bands m the region 2400A to 2890A 
While our experiments were in progress, Ginsberg, 
Matsen and Robertson* published a paper on a simi- 
lar investigation They have recorded a large number 
of absorption bands and given an analysis of a num- 
ber of them on the lines of the previous analysis by 


TABLE 

New Bands is the \bsohption Siectrum of Toluene 


Fsacncni-’ 

Int 

Assignment (origin at 37476 
cm -*) 

34574 

0 

-1176-1212-514 

34658 

1 

-1176-1012 - 620 

34764 

2 

-1176-1012-514 

34876 

1 2 

-2x1212-1-458-620 

34983 

3 

-2x1212 + 456 - 514 

35087 

5 

-1176- 1212 

35202 

8 

- 2273 

35288 

4 

-1176-1012 

35409 

2 

-2x1003-1012 + 964,- 2x1030 (?) 

35496 

25 

-2x1212+456 

35664 

5 

-1176-1212+528 

35687 

0 

-1003-785 

35720 

1 

-514-2x620 

35756 

1 5 

-1212-514 

35827 

0 

-620 - 2 x 514 

35893 


-1586 

36012 

' 15 

-1176-1212+932 

36050 

3 

-1176-1212 +964 

36160 

3 

1 -2273+964 

30300 

0 

1 -1176 

36418 

1 5 

-1003- 50 

36S08 


-785-2x59 
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Sponer*. The bands recorded by them go up to 
2768A, whjk in our expcTiments the data extend on 
the longer wavelength side up to 2891 A under suit- 
able pressure and temperature In this extended 
region there arc twenty-three new absorption bands 
The bands have been measured on places taken on 
medium quarts spectrograph The analysis proposed 
IS essentialli m agreement with the analysis of 
Sponer and others A more detailed communication 
on this subject will be published elsewhere 

R K Asundi, 

M R PAnHYK 


Spcctroscojiy Section, 
Physical Laboratory, 
Benares Hindu University, 
Benares, 6 9-1948 


Sponer, NortUiemi, SkUr aiul Teller / t hi iii i'h\ 7 
207, 1939 

‘ Sponer, / ( lifiii PHv 10 672, 1942 
Suvard, Ann de ihetnie It 287, 1929 
Crinsberg, Mulsin, ind Robertson, ] Chim Pity 14 
511 1046 


PIPERAZINE DERIVATIVES 


During the investigations on alkylene-bis-sul- 
phanilamides,' N‘-& N*-ethylene-bis-sulphanilamides 
have been prepared by refluxing sodium salt of N*- 
acetylsulphanilaimde and sulphanilamtde respectively 
with excess of ethylene dibromide 

In the case of ethyle-bis-N‘ sulphanilamide, after 
removing the starting materials from the product 
obtained by the interaction of sulphanilamide and 
elliylencdibroniide, the solid was repeatedly extract- 
ed with boiling water, when ethylene-bis-N*-sulphani- 
lamide went into solution leaving a small quantity of 
water insoluble residue This white water insoluble 
powder could not be crystallized from common organic 
solvent and was purified by dissolving it in dilute 
alkali solution and precipitating it back with mineral 
acid after treatment with little norite On further 
study it was found to be n-n'-bis-(p-sulphonamido- 
phenyl)-piperazine (1) white iiowder mp 283®C 
decomposition (Found, N , 14 41 Ci,H„0,N4S, re- 
quires N , 14 14 per cent) 


N ^ ^SO,NH, 
^CH»— CH,/ 

(I) 


The yield of the pipera/ine derivative (I) was only 
3% theory, but when sodium carbonate was used 
during the course of reaction for the neutralization 
of the liberated hydrobromic acid, the yield was 
improved 


Similarly after the hydrolysis of the acetyl deri- 
vative obtained by the interaction of ethylene di- 
bromide and sodium salt of acetyl-sulphanilamide, 
with mineral acid, the clear solution was strongly 
alkalized Ethylene-bis-N’-sulphanilamide went into 
alkali solution due to the presence of free amido 
hydrogens available m the molecule but an alkali 
insoluble product remained, which was collected, 
washed well with water and alcohol and dried This 
product contained ihazotizable ammo groups and was 
crystallized from nitrobenzene It was found to be 
N-N'bis (sulphanilyl)-piperaziiie (II) Yield 3% 
theory , white silky needles , m p 328®C decomposi- 
tion (Found N , 14 24 Ci 6 Hso 04 N«v‘s^ requires N 
14 14 per cent) 


nh.<7> 


N 


\ 

NSO, 

/ 


(II) 


In both the above cases, the piperazine deriva- 
tives of sulphanilamide have been obtained in small 
quantities as side products and after searching through 
literature, it was found that (I) has been previously 
prepared by the interaction of sulphanihc acid, 
fiotassmm carbonate and ethylene dibromide and 
subsequent treatment with ammonia * Kermach and 
Tebrich’ have prepared (II) by reacting acetylsul- 
phonylehlonde with pieraztne and subsequent hydro- 
lysis The properties of the compounds non reported 
are in agreement with those reported m literature 

Sulphanilamide substituted piperazine deriva- 
tives^* * have not shown encouraging antibacterial 
activity but recently some alkyl-piperazylalcohols' 
have shown fair activity against avian malaria It 
will be interesting to assess the antimalanal property 
of these compounds 

My thanks are due to Dr P C Guha and Dr B 
H Iyer for their keen interest and help during the 
course of these investigations 


H L Bami 

Organic Chemistry Laboratories, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore, 8-9-1948 


' Bami, H h , Iyer, B H and Guha, PC,/ Indian 
Chetn Soc ,24 31, 1947 

• Sanaa, G , Rend Seminar facolta Set Uni ColeUari, 10, 

46, 1940 (c/ Anier Chetn Abst 37, 1718, 1943) 

• Kenneck, W O and Tebrich, W , / Chem Soc 202, 


* Mam, B R , Shinn, L E and Mellon, R R , Proc Soc 
Exptl Biol & Med 42, 115, 1939 
‘ Cooper, F D , Gross P and Lewis, M , ibid, 421 
‘Rohlbach, D, Archlv Hern Farm, 1 1, 99, 1937, Amer 
Chem Absl , 33 2897, 1939) 

' Late, R R and Shearer, N H , /- Org Chem 12, 771, 

1947 
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ROLE OF INTERMEDIARY FAT METABOLITES IN 
CHANCING THE BLOOD SUGAR AND IN ACCELE- ' 
RATING GLYCOGENOLYSIS BOTH IN VIVO 
AND IN VITRO 

Thb hypothesis put forward by Nath and 
Brahmachan,*’ ’ that the injection of accto acetic 
acid and jS-hydroxy butjnnc acid might first stimulate 
the pancreatic cells of the experimental animals and 
later cause lesions after fatigue through excessive 
w'ork, IS supported by the recent histological findings 
of the pancreas of the treated animals at different 
stages of injection ® After 26 days of injection of f>- 
hydroxy-butyrate there is an increase in the area of 
the islets of Langerhans and the size of the nuclei of 
those cells Similarly after 53 days of injection there 
appear a distinct sign of degeneration of the islet cells 
there bemg no change m the acinar cells whatsoever 
It has also been recorded recently that gradual in- 
crease in the doses is necessary to keep up the hyper- 
glycemic state m the experimental animals * 

While supporting these views of islet cells stimu- 
lation by sodium aceto acetate Tidwell and Axelrod 
have also suggested the possibility of decreased glyco- 
genolysis by the same But the recent findings by 
the present authors, both m vivo as well as in vitro, 
have proved beyond doubt that the process of glyco- 
genolysis is accelerated rather than retarded by the 
Sodium salts of aceto acetic acid and other fat meta- 
bolites, leaving behind the only possibility of cxcessr 
stimulation of the islet cells and more secretion of 
insulin at the first stage of the experiment 

Studies in vivo have been done with rats, the 
daily injection of the Sodium salt of i3-hydroxy 
butyric acid being 5 mg per animal Glycogen con- 
tents of the liver and muscle were determined accord 
mg to the usual method* and some of the results are 
shown below 


Substance used— i8-hydroxy butyric acid (Na sah) 
Daily dose— 5 ingm per rat 


No of 
Expt 

Body wt 
(in gm ) 

Glycogen in 
Experimeii 100 gm o 

tal tauriod 

m days i 

I^iver 

mgm per 
if tissues 

Muscle 

1 (Normal) 

175 

Nil 

1 

2600 

130 0 

2 {„ ) 

122 

Nil 

230 0 

125 8 

3 

155 

10 

173 0 

192 

4 

170 

25 

480 

290 

5. 

120 

1 55 

408 

205 


The i» vitro perfusion experimdhts \vfere then 
done with normal liver slice(rat) m Ringer's solution 
modified by Krebs * 

2 and S^nigm of Sodium aceto acetate were 
found to accelerate the process of gtycogencdysis by 


44 per cent and 70 per cent respectively m 1 hour’s 
time 

All these results show very mcely how the inter- 
mediary fat metabolites are greatly responsible for 
bringing about marked glycogenolysis, a symptom so 
common in the diabetic individuals and also exjilam 
the alteration in the balance between the hepatic 
glycogenesis and glycogenolysis observed by Mirsky 
et al * 

These findings also give a clue regarding the 
possibility of accumulation of excess concentration of 
sugar in blood when stimulation of insulin secreting 
mechanism of the pancreas suffers through successive 
injection of ketone bodies into the experimental 
animals or through the accumulation of acetone bodies 
in the diabetics even before the actual degeneration 
of the islet cells begins 

Further investigations are in progress 

M C Nach 
C H Chakraborty 
V G Hatwalne 

Department of Biochemistry, 

Nagpur University, 

Nagpur, 8-9-1948 

‘ Natli, M C and Brahmachari, H D Nature 154, 487, 

t»44 

• NatJi, M C and Brnlimadiari, H D, Nature 161 18, 

1948 

’ Nath, M C , Brahmachari H I> and Gopalknahna, \ , 

(unpublished observations) 

• Nath, M C and Brahmachari, H D (in the picn) 

• Tidwell, H D and Axelrod, H F , 7 Blochem 172 179 

1948 

• Good, C A , Kramer, H and Somogyt, M , / Biol CHeiii 

too, 485, 1933 

'Krebs, H A, 2 Phyiwl Chem 217, 193, 1933 

• Mirsky, I \ et al. ] Physiol 120 (4), 681, 1937 


ON THE PRODUCTION OF DESIZING AGENT 
Various commercial amylases are used in the 
desizing of textiles but difficulty arises in their pro- 
duction as well as m their storage* particularljr m 
tropics Aspergillus orygge is the common fungus 
used mostly for this purpose under varying condi- 
tions A rapid production and preservation of the 
enzjrme would virtually depend on the nutrients o^ 
the medium during cultivation of the moulds*, ^ 
the formation of a uniform yellow to yellowish -g’- 
lawn of spores and on the absence of any deter 
mg agent during the process of production, a» 
sequent storage of the enzyme (c/, Underkoflr 
Working in this direction it is being notice 
growth may be hastened by mcorporati 
lysqjte suitably prepared from oilseeds < 
bran inoculated with the spores of / 
the eiuymes formed may be easily 
afford a powder suitable for desizr 
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A strain of A oryzae was first grown on an usual 
acidified wheat bran* (1 Kg ) mixed with one litre 
of groundnut meal hydrolysate made from 100 gms 
of the me^l by digesting it with 0 1 % sulphuric acid 
at v30 lbs pressure for Z hours and adjusting the 
filtrate to pH ca 5 0, as well as, with the enzymic 
hydrolysate made by the method of Basu et al‘ The 
incubation was carried out at 28-30°C iii trays in an 
atmosphere with a humidity of 75-85% for a period 
of 72 hours The entire mass was covered by a uni- 
form yellow-green lawn of spores This was then 
extracted with 4 5 gallons of potable w ater containing 
20% sodium chloride and 0 05% thiourea One c c 
of this extract was added to 50 c e of a 2% solution 
of corn starch and warmed at 40® C for 8 minutes 
The lowering of viscosity of the starch solution as 
noticed from the time of flow in seconds from a 
double-flask viscometer, was taken as the measure 
of the enzymatic activity of the mould growth on 
various experiments carried out in the course of these 
investigations The extract on concentration m vacuo 
within 45-50®C and subsequent precipitation with 
methyl alcohol afforded a solid suitable for desizing 
purposes Details of the paper would be published 
elsewhere 

H N Chatterjek 
U P Basu 

Bengal Immunity Research Institute, 

Calcutta, 10-9-1948 

* Harvsda, / hid Eng Ch*m IS 67, 1923 
' Bindal and Sreenivasaya, J Sci Ind Res, J, 386, 1945, 
Rao, M R R and Sreenivasava, Curt Sci , IS, 249, 
1946 

’ Underkofler el al, Ind Eng them 38, 980, 1946 
‘Basu, U P & Sen, S, / Set Ind Res, 6B, 54, 1947 
‘ Basu, U P , Sen, A and Sen Gupta, S , Ind Med Oaz 
80, 398, 1945 


COLCHICINE INDUCED AUTOTETRAPLOID JUTE, 

C LAPSULARIS AND C OLITORIVS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF RAISING IMPROVED VARIETIES 

Commercial jute is obtained from two different 
Species, Corchorus capsulam and C ohtortus of the 
famiH Tilnceae The bulk of the commercial jute 
hicli feeds the jute mills is obtained from C capsu- 
le which grows plentifully in East Bengal (E 
Stan) Each species has certain advantageous cha- 
, agricultural and commercial, over the other 
has been realized by all concerned that there 
a vast scope for improvement of jute tf the 
of the two Species could be suitably com- 
h hybridization But, as the two species 
id to be incompatible*’ *, the efforts to 
irieties of jute, made by both the Agri- 
ot and in recent years by the Indian 
nttee, have so far bemi restricted 


only to selection of strains within the two speaes 
It IS strange however, that although the incompati- 
bihty between the two species is long known, a 
critical study of the cause of this incompatibility 
has yet to be made 

While work m this direction is in progress in this 
laboratory, the other hne of approach to overcome 
incompatibility by doubling the chromosomes through 
the application of colchicine has yielded such promis- 
ing results that a prompt announcement of the 
Imdmgs, though incomplete, is warranted in creatmg 
general interest and drawing attention of those con- 
cerned m the improvement of this important crop 

Rao el al’' recorded details regarding the success- 
ful induction of tetraploidy in one of the species, C 
capsularts From the above account it appears how- 
ever, that they have failed to continue the tetraploid 
line which could be used fpr subsequent breeding 
work By continued selection since 1944, when 
tetraploidy in this species was first induced* we have 
been able to maintain a tetraploid line of this species 
showing improvement in the setting of seeds (from 
0-4 to 5-20 viable seeds per capsule) Induction of 
tetraploidy in the other species, C oMonus, which 
could not be made so long, has become successful 
this year and we have been able to raise a large 
number of tetraploid C ohtortus plants after extensive 
trials with colchicine both on the seeds and seedlings 

A study of the morphological characters of the 
tetraploids has shown that there has been a general 
giganticism in the tetraploids with respect to leaves, 
flowers and fruits The seeds of the tetraploids 
especially in C capsularts are of various sizes, but 
the viable ones are much bigger than those in their 
corresjionding diploids It will be interesting to know 
in this connection whether the glucoside contents, 
‘corchorm' etc ,* of the tetraploid seeds and leaves are 
higher than those of the diploid species The leaves 
of the tetraploids are more coriaceous and in 4» C 
ohtortus they are much broader The stomata and 
epidermal cells are much bigger, but these characters 
alone are not confirmatory in distinguishing the 
tetraploids from the diploids, since m colchiane 
treated population occasional perichnal chimeras are 
produced which also show bigger stomata and epider- 
mal cells but normal haploid pollen Further, diploid 
plants with tetraploid branches are also found among 
the colchicme treated population* 

The pollen grains of the tetraploids are roundish 
with mostly 4 germ pores, while they are somewhat 
oval in the diploids with usually 3 germ pores The 
grains are also bigger and their percentage of sten- 
hty is much higher especially of C capsularts as 
shown below 

Both the diploid species are perfectly fertile and 
form 7 bivalents (2tt’Bl4) during miosis (Fig 1). 
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Tbeir corre^twbng autotetraploids on the other hand 
have 28 chromosomes m their body cells Their 
P M Cs. are much bigger and show inegulanties 
during meiosis Due to duplication of chromosomes 



C capsularts 

C olitortus 


2n 

4n 

2n 

4n 

Pollen size 

37 6/tx30d/i 

37 6/1 

35 4/»x30e/» 

37 6/1 


to 



to 

Pollen 
sterility 
(%of 
empty 
grains) | 

42 3fiX37 6^ 

56 4/1 

44 7/11X37 6/1 

49 4/1 

1% 

1 ! 

65 4% 

2 3% 

8 3% 


both univalents and multivalents are formed (Figs 2, 
3 & 4) Random disjunction of these, results in the 
production of aneuploid spores The frequency of 
quadnvalents in C capsulam is higher than ui i 
ohlouus In the latter a high percentage of bivalents 



FiCS M Meiotic stages of jnte Fig J Diakmesis in 
normal 2n C cap<!ularis (»=7) Fig 2 Tlie same in 
colchicine unlnced 4n plant showing 2 IV+10 II 
Fig 3 Metaphase I in colchicine induced 4ti C oHtorlus 
showing 1 IV+3 III+6 11+3 I Fig 4 Division II in 
4n C oHtorim (fi=l4) The equational split of the 
chromosomes is evident x 3600 (Acetocarmme pre- 
paration) 


is the rule This is correlated to a higher ixrccntagc 
of healthy pollen grains and a better setting of seeds 
in the latter species These characters of the autote- 
traploid form indicate that the diploid C oMonus is a 
structural hybrid Besides due to upset of the timing 
balance in the pairing of chromosomes a good number 
of P M Cs in tiie 4« C capsularts fail to complete 
maosis, thereby further increasing its percentage of 
sterility / 

From a large number of remptocal crosses made 
during this season between the ai))x>tetrqploid forms 
of the two species we have been able to obtain few 
healthy fruits We expect to raise from these a 
nnmbtt tetraploid hybrids (F,) next season In a 
IKn?ol*tiO!9 pf sneb hybrids a few f^le antphidiplmds 


showing a combination of characters of both the 
species arc likely to be produced Even in case the 
hybrids show sterility, there will still be scope to 
make them fertile by doubling the chromosomes once 
again through colchicine treatment Further, selec- 
tion and breeding work using the F, hybrids will offer 
great possibilities in raising improved strains of jute 
Rao et flF have already pointed out that doubling 
of chromosomes affect the characters of the fibres m 
C capsularts Although the total number of fibres 
m a tetraploid plant is the same as that of diploid, 
the total volume ineasiired from the cross section of 
the stem shows an increase Whether this will in- 
crease the yield (b> weight) of jute m such plants 
has yet to be proved Besides, the physical and 
chemical properties of the fibres of the tetraploid 
plants have also to be studied The 4n C ohtonus 

offers promise in this direction and it is worth the 

while to grow them in large numbers under different 
conditions to ascertain whether the tetraploid form 
of this species can be comtnerciallv exploited 

P N Bhaduri-^ 

A K Chakravorti 

Cytogenetical Laboratory 

University College of Science and Technology, 

35, Ballygunj Circular Road, 

Calcutta, 12-10-48 
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• Ghosh, R L M , Ittd 'jemr Geitel Cf PI Breed 2, 128- 

133 1942 
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* Sen, N K and Das, N N , Ind Jmt Physiology Allied 

Sci 2 1-6 1948 
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SPECTROCRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF INDIAN COAL ASH 
Thu ashes of some Indian coals from Jhana, 
Kaniganj, Hyderabad and Assam were analj'sed 
chemically bv Majmndar‘ , the analytical results in- 
cluded only the oxides of Si, Al, Fc, Ti, Mg, Ca, S, 
P, Mn, K, Na and no other trace element Majumdar 
found that ashes of Tertiary coals of Assam were 
almost completely free from Ti 

In the present investigation, spectrograplnc ana- 
lysis of coal-ash from different coal fields of India was 
earned out at 10 amps 220 volts with E, quart/ 
spectrograph using purified carbon rods* The in- 
cmeration of the coal was made in very thin layers 
over porcelain basin placed inside an electrical fur- 
nace at 400°C The cathode was 5 mm m diameter 
with a flat plain surfece at the end An anode with 
I© mm de^ bore tod 3 mm inner diameter, with 
wall ^thickness of 0 8 mm, was most suitable for the 
aaidysis A few milhgrams of the coal-ash (10 mg 
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approx ) were introduced into the boring of the carbon carbon rods* used as electrodes wefe not free from 
rod (anode), then slightly compressed and the upper boron, the presence of this element in coal-ash could 
portion of the boring was packed with pure carbon not, however, be definitely ascertained Details of 

powder The time of exposure was I ininute The the work will be published shortly 

spectral region photographed was 2500 A — 3500 A Fii Our best thanks are due to Prof P B Sarkar 

the table only the dements having characteristic lines for his kind interest in the work and for providing 

m the spectral region studied are recorded laboratory facilities , to the Director, C S I R , for the 

TABLE 



The main constituents of all the coal ashes were research grant , and to the Director, Geological 
the same as that obtained by Majumdar* The only Survey of India for kindly supplying the coal samples 
difference was that even in the ashes of Tertiary coak Bibhuti Mukhbrj** 

of Assam, Ti was present in quite a large amount THkbi Dutta 

The importance of the analysis was the detection of Ghose Laboratory of Chemistry, 

germanium and gallium A fair concentration of University College of Science & Technology, 

germanium was detected in the ashes of coal from gg, Upper Circular Road, 

Birley Pit, Singarenai (Hyderabad) and Garo Hills Calcutta 7-10-1948 

(977-22) Gallium was Resent in the ashes of Singa- . M,mmdar. J M , Fuel, 17. 230, 1938 

renal coal in considerable traces As the purified ‘Miikherjee, B, Jnd jour Phys , Zl. 119 , 1947 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA— AN OBJECT LESSON FOR 
INDIAN ADMINISTRATORS 


^HEY say that the East of Europe lies behind an 
iron curtain , but Czechoslovakia is an excep- 
tion It lies behind an open window Its trade with 
Western Europe is rapidly increasing , and the techni- 
cal trade missions recently sent out by this country 
to the Far East bid fair to open new avenues for ex- 
change of goods and establishment of friendly rela- 
tions This little country of 130,000 sq kilometers 
(about 50,000 sq miles) and 12 million people has 
much to teach us 

“On the 30th September last the Czechoslovak 
Government approved of the Bill for the Five-Year 
Economic Plan after having heard a detailed exposi- 
tion by A Zapotocky, the Prime Minister, of its mam 
prmciples and the prehmmary conditions for its ful- 
filment The Five-Year Plan measure ensures a full 
development of productive forces and makes possible 
a planwise increase in the national income by 48 per 
cent m the course of five years The coming into 
force of the national insurance scheme means a more 
rapid consumption, so that the total increase of private 
consumption per capita will, by the end of the five 
years, be 37 per cent above the 1948 level The trend 
of the Plan’s influence on Czechoslovakia’s economy 
15 shown by the following mam heads of planned 
development (See column 2) 

In order that the full development of the planned 
sectors of Czechoslovakia’s economy be attained it is 
necessary for productive work to advance to the extent 
stipulate in the Plan, in industry by 3^ per cent , 
in agriculture by 20 per cent , in buikhng operations 
by 53 per cent and in transp^ by 30 per cent 

The situation of the CzechoSlovsdt metal industry 
is very satisfactory Its exports show a steadily nsmg 
trend This wai stated by Mt. V Itraticy, ^ E 
DeptUy Mana^-Gbneral thfe Caechttelovak Metal- 


working and Engineering Works in his repprt on the 
metal industry Thus m the year 1946 the exports 
of Czechoslovak metal products were valid at 1 3 
milhard crowns, m the year 1947 at 4 65 millards. 



1948 

1953 

Rise in% 

National Income (m milliardi 




Kcs— 1 Re =15 Kcs ) 
Pioduction 

210» 

310t 

148% 

Industrial output (in milliards 
Kcs) 

Agricultural output (in millards 

288 

454 

157% 

Kcs) 

Building operations (m mil 

90 

106 

116% 

hards Kcs ) 

Employment 

20 

46 

230% 

Industry, exclusive of small 




trades (No of persons in 
thousands) 

1362 

1816 1 

118% 

Agriculture and forestry „ 

2040 

1944 1 

95% 

Building operations „ 

210 I 

315 

150% 

Transport „ 

Consumption 

323 

343 ' 

106% 

Per head of population in 




1949-1953 (in millards Kcs) 
Investments 

Social welfare, public health, 
culture and edncation 

356 , 


135% 


286 1 




• 14,000 crores of mpees 
t 21,000 crores of mpees 


and for the year 1948 they were planned to reach a 
total of 10 mflhards By the Ist of September of this 
year, however, contracts already completed and others 
still in hand, with the end of the year as time-limit 
for delivery, represented a total of 10 6 milhard 
crowns ”* 


*CtMhos(pvsk Bronomie Bnltetln Issued- by the Czecho. 
s^sk ^Govemwetlt Trade Comm^aioner it) Tpdta— Novem- 
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Czechoslovakia thus expects to increase her per 
capita income from Rs 1180 in 1947 to Rs 1660 m 
1953 In the years, before we achieved our indepen- 
dence, all sections of the people of India had hopes 
that plans would be made and executed by our 
popular Government to achieve a predetermined in- 
crease of income for consecutive five year periods 
This hope has now almost vanished We are having, 
on the other hand, conferences of economists, 
bankers, industrialists, provincial ministers, and 
members of central cabinet with only one object in 
view — how much of the programme of development 
of state sponsored enterprises in industries, communi- 
cation and social welfare, can be axed and how 
quickly The freedom loving capitalists believe that 
every state enterprise is a nuisance, but that State 
should only nurse with protective tariffs and special 
concessions, the mdustries which they may start 
The economists who have the ear of Government 
believe that money and credit are sacred institutions 


which should not even be touched by the breath of 
nonconformists And many bureaucrats in the Indian 
Civil and Finance Services do not have the elemen- 
tary idea that real wealth is the result of work done 
by men with their skill, muscles and machines They 
have seriously suggested that men and women should 
be deliberately thrown out of employment so that 
there would be less purchasing power in the country 
and cost of living in terms of the rupee might come 
down Retrenchment Committees are therefore hot 
favourites in the land These are not the ways to 
increase our national income or improve the standard 
of living of our people 

The Czech Prime-Mmister has shown the way 
of better living for his people When will our Pnme- 
Minister — the idol of our people and the President 
of the National Planning Committee which was set 
up in the days of British Imperial! sm-give a similar 
lead to our Country? 


ATOMIC FLAMES 

W M VAIDYA, 

RIAOIK IN PHYSICS, DStHI UMmaSlTY (NOW IN LONDON) 


TT is not yet known when the art of making ‘Fire* 
became first known to primitive human soaeties, 
but ‘fire-making’ appears to have made a tre- 
mendous impression on early Man, and innumerable 
myths grew round it ‘Fire’ or Agni appears to have 
been one of the Chief Gods of all primitive Aryan 
people and sacrificial fires were carefully nurtured 
by the ancestors of Hindus and Parsees In Greek 
mythology, the friendly Titan Prometheus was 
supposed to have stolen ‘Fire’, a guarded secret of 
gods from Heaven for the benefit of man, and this 
appears to have enraged the gods as much as the 
suppositious ‘Theft of Nuclear Fire’ by the Commu- 
nists continue to provoke American and British poli- 
ticians Fire was early used for cooking, lighting, 
scaring away wild beasts, and burning enemies and 
their possessions But the innumerable <jthcr uses 
of Ffr#, for metallurgy, for producing steam to drive 
engines, and to produce electricity came later, some 
within living memory 

Scientifically, the art of making fire, is nothing 
but a chemical process in which two or more 
molecules are made to combine, and heat is evolved 
Thus when we take the very common-place process 
of burning of coal, the mechamsm can be wntten as 
C + 0,=sC0 + 29 Real (incomplete combusion) 
CO-t-iO,«CO,-t-80 Real 
C + Oj^COi + QS Real (complete combustion) 


The first process is incomplete burning, the third , 
IS complete burning when carbon is completely 
burnt When a grammolecule of oxygen combines 
with a gram atom of carbon, 98 kilocalories of heat 
are evolved, t e , we get 8 kilocalories per gram of 
carbon burnt, and 2 2 kcal per gram of carbon-oxygen 
mixture Any chemical reaction which evolves 
‘Heat’ can be utilized m place of coal as fuel, pro- 
vivid other conditions are favourable , for example, 
we burn petrol which consists of hydrogen com- 
pounds of coal, with a mixture of air to drive internal 
combustion engines During the war, the Germans, 
faced with shortage of petrol, used hydrogen per- 
oxide, and liquid oxygen for their Vj-Bombs, and 
many other kinds of fuel were tried 

All these processes involve chemical reactions 
between different kinds of molecules, and the amount 
of heat produced per gram of fuel burnt is rather 
limited It was apparent to fuel scientists, that 
"atomic reactions’’ would give much larger amounts 
of heat per gram of fuel consumed Thus if two 
gms of atomic hydrogen were to combine with six- 
teen gms of atomic oxygen the amount of heat pro- 
duced would be 

2H-bO-H,O + 102 + 59-K)8«H, 0-1-229 (Kcal) 

102 Kcal IS the heat evolved whm two gtn 
atoms of hydrogen combine to fortn one gm mole 
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cule of H„ 117 4 IS the heat evolved when two goi 
atoms of oxygen combine to form one gm molecule, 
and 136 Kcal is the amount of beat evolved when two 
gm-tnolecules of Hydrogen gas combine with one 
gm-molecule of oxygen to form one gm-molecule 
of water We get nearly 13 Kcal of heat per gm 
of fuel consumed whereas in ordinary burning of 
carbon, we get only 2 2 Kcal per gm of total fuel 
burnt 

If only two atoms of hydrogen can be made to 
combine directly we get 102 Kcal, i e , nearly 51 
Kcal per gm of fuel 

It IS apparent that as far as production of heat is 
concerned. Atomic Fuels will be far better producers 
of energy than ordinary molecular fuels, whether in 
the form of solid, liquid or gas, but there are other 
important factors which stands m the way 

First, the probable fuels hydrogen, oxygen etc 
are found in Nature in the combined state, and it 
requires great effort accompanied with expenditure 
of energy to spht them into atoms Eecondly it is not 
possible to store “atomic fuels” They must be 
spent as soon as produced There are other tremen- 
dous difficulties in handling 

The first difficulty was overcome when Wood, 
(1622) discovered easy methods of producing atomic 
hydrogen m bulk He observed that if a high current 
discharge is passed through hydrogen at a pressure 
of 01 mm or so, m a wide discharge tube a metre 
long, then an appreaable proportion of molecules of 
hydrogen pi the middle of the discharge tube are 
converted to atomic hydrogen 

This IS indicated by the fact that the many Imed, 
or secondary spectrum of hydrogen, which is indica- 
tive of the H,-molecule* is confined to regions near 
the electrodes, while the central portion of the tube 
shows the Balmer Lines very prominently, almost 
free from the molecular hues By using the tube 
end on. Wood was able to photograph the Balmer 
series to the 20th member, which was a considerable 
advance, considering that the intensity of the 20th 
member is only 1 /250th of that of the I2th, the last 
Ime usually pWographed in the laboratory Accu- 
rate measurements withm a few thousands of an 
Angstrom were also made by him upto the 18th 
member by photographing the seyies in the third order 
spectrum of a 7 inch plane grating with a lens of 20 ft 
focus This showed that by this simple expedient, a 
large fraction of H,-molecules can be converted to 
atoms a fraction of which is highly excited 

BonhoefiFer utilised (1927) Wood’s method of 
obtaining atomic hydrogen m quantity for producing 

* Preseat day oonventioiial use of the term atomic energy 
Sr atonic fuel actvaUy neaa tmclear caetfy an^ la a mS- 


flames burning in atomic hydrogen and examimng 
their spectra ’ He also investigated in greater 
detail the chemical and physical properties of atomic 
hydrogen This work was later extended by Harteck 
and Kopsch (1931) to the production of flames in 
atomic oxygen Since then a good deal of research 
has been made upon the chemical properties of atomic 
hydrogen and atomtc oxygen by Geib, Harteck, 
Steacie and others , the earlier researches are sum- 
marised by Geib (1936) While later work is dealt 
with by Steacie in his recent book ‘Atomic and Free 
Radical Reactions” (Reinhold, 1946) 

Since the subject is rather extensive an attempt is 
made in this article to describe the more well known 
properties of atomic hydrogen and atomic oxygen 
and in particular their utilisation for the production 
of flames for spectroscopic examination The appara- 
tus IS described below since it illustrates the prin- 
ciples very well (Fig 1) 

Hydrogen from a compressed gas cylinder, after 
passing through a flow-meter, enters the long dis- 
charge tube at the top The discharge tube, 2 5 cms 
in diameter, is a metre and half long, bent in 
the middle so that the tube appears U in shape The 


* For the measurement of concentration of hvdrogen 
atoms a method has been devised by Wrede and Harteck 
(Zs f Phystk, 54, 53, 1929) It is however applicable only 
where the atomic concentration is fairly large such as in 
the Wood type of discharge tube The principle is that if 
a stream of gas containing both atoms and molecules is led 
through a capillary whose bore is less than the mean free 
path of the gas, then the flow of gaa through the capillary 
IS mainly by diffusion Inside, therefore, we have only 
molecules passing through the capillary and on the outside 
both atoms and molecules In the steady state the pres- 
sure will be lower inside than outside and the volume per 
cent of atoms (n) is given by 

„ 100 (P.-P.) 


(1-0 5 2) 

where P, is the pressure outside and P, that on the inside 
The pressure is generally measured by the Pirani gangs 
Calonmetiic methods have also been used for measnr- 
mg the atomic concentration since the heat of recombination 
is fairly high Thus, Schwab and Friess {Zs f Blektro- 
chemie, 39, 586, 1933, for absolute measnrments used a 


calorimeter consisting of a thin metal plate to which a 
thermoconp’e was attached The calorimeter was previously 
calibrated by heating it electrically so that the amount of 
heat generated on account of atomic recombination could 
be known 

More recently, Melville and Robb (conference on labile 
molecule, Oxford, 1947) have described a method for mea- 
suring atomic hydrogen atoms react with molybdenum 
ttioxide the oxide turns blue , and the measure of the blue- 
ness of the colour gives the concentration of the atoms 
The amount of blueness is measured by the intensity of 
light reflected from the surface which can be measured by 
a photo-electnc cell 

• Barly in 1939, the author in collaboration with Dr Geib 
had obtained preliminary results on the spectra of hydro- 
carbon flames, utilising Uie apparatus available m the labo- 
ratoty of Prof E P Bonhoeffer at the University of Leipzig 
Sifliflar apparatus has now been set up by him m the 
Uboratoty of Prof Sir Alfred Bgerton fer the study of Uw 
tpectnun. of deuteroHKsetylene burning m atomic oxygen in 
to doufriome the emitter of the hydrocarbon flame 
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electrodes are made of hollow alumimum cyhnders 
and connection is made with the secondary of the 
transformer through tungsten wires sealed m the 
glass The primary of the transformer takes 20 amps 



from 220 volts, main supply During the running 
of the discharge the electrodes are cooled by a fan 
A stream of unrecombined atoms is tapped off from 
the middle of the discharge tube and this enters the 
reaction vessel where it meets acetylene or any other 
gas whose flame is under investigation The products 
of combustion are pumped off by a fast mercury 
pump, condensable products being collected m a 
liquid air trap pressure is indicated by a vacuostat 
In case of atomic oxygen an additional precau- 
tion IS necessary owing to the formation of ozone 
Ozone is got nd off by decomposing it by passing 
over a strip of platmum heated electrically to dull 
red heat 


Chkmicai. Propbrtiks of Atomic Hydrogbn 

Chemical properties of atomic hydrogen have 
been investigated by Bonhoeffer by drawing the 
stream of, atomic hydrogen through a side tube off the 
mam discharge If small pieces of sulphur are placed 
at different distances the reactivity of atomic hydro- 
gen with sulphur falls with increasing distance from 
the mam discharge and hence the life time of the 
atomic hydrogen can be calculated It was foimd 
to be of the order of 1 /3 second at a pressure of 0 5 
mm and the gas streaming at 30 ems per second The 
life time can be increased to 1 second if the streaming 
velocity IS increased and the pressure lowered to 0 I 
mm Even the life time of 1/3 sec at the pressure 


of 0 5 mm and 50 ems streaming velocity is quite 
high, the reason being that not every collision leads 
to the formation of a molecule In order that a mole- 
cule be successfully formed by collision between 
hydrogen atoms it is necessary that a third body be 
present to abstract the liberated energy If a 
tungsten wire is sealed m the path of the stream of 
atomic hydrogen it becomes red hot on account of 
the generation of heat of recombination of hydrogen 
atoms All metals do not promote the recombination 
to the same degree Conversely, there are substances 
which prevent the recombination of hydrogen atoms , 
important among these are water, phosphoric acid 
and potassium chloride When a high yield of hydro- 
gen atoms IS needed it is usual to poison the walls 
of the discharge tube by coating them with 
water or phosphoric acid The same object is 
achieved by using moist hydrogen 

One important industrial application of the large 
amount of heat liberated by the recombination of 
hydrogen atoms is the Langmuir’s hydrogen torch 
for high temperature weldmg (Fig 2) 



Fig 2 The Hydrogen Torch 


In this case an arc is struck between two tungs- 
ten electrodes against which is flown a stream of 
atomic hydrogen, which then burns with a fan-bke 
appearance With 14 amps from 440 v d c and 2 
mm distance between the electrodes the temperature 
IS greater than 3500*K at a distance of 4 ems from 
the arc while it will be considerably greater at the 
arc itself Thus, molybdenum with a melting point 
of 2900°K could easily be melted at a little distance 
from the arc while tungsten with a melting point of 
3600®K could be melted m the arc itself In the arc 
the Balmer lines were strongly emitted while they 
were absent m the 4ame which gave the HO bands 
in the ultra violet One additional advantage in 
using hydrogen is that metals are not oxidised,- 
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Atomic Oxygbn 

Atomic oxygen can be prepared by the same 
technique as atomic hydrogen One important com- 
plication when atomic oxygen is produced by the 
Wood discharge tube is the formation of ozone By 
absorption of light of wave length 2537A it can be 
shown that the concentration of ozone in the stream 
of gas coming out of the discharge tube possessing 
fair proportion of oxygen atoms in the neighbour- 
hood of 1 per mil If the gas is cooled by solid CO, 
the proportion of ozone rises to 2 per cent while if 
liquid air is used it can be raised still higher If 
one assumes that ozone is formed as a result of a 
three body collision, 0 + 0* — >-0, while the decom- 
position of ozone occurs as a result of an encounter 
with oxygen atoms O + 0* — ^O* taking place at 
every two thousandth colbsion, it is possible to cal- 
culate what stationary concentration of ozone should 
be at the room temperature , and the amount of ozone 
found in the above experiments is not far from that 
calculated This shows that the ozone formation is 
through a three body collision between an atom of 
oxygen and a molecule of oxygen . 

Owing to the danger of explosion if ozone 
were condensed in the hquid air trap when running 
flames in atomic oxygen, it is decomposed initially 
by passing the effluent gases dver a platinum strip 
heated electrically to a dull red heat 

Chemical properties — ^Under favourable condi- 
tions the concentration of atoimc oxygen in the gas 
from t^e discharge tube can be as high as 30 per cent 
The reactivity with different substances varies, how- 
ever, considerably Molecular hydrogen, water and 
methane are attacked only to a very small extent , 
CO about 5 per cent, while acetylene, benzene, 
methyl alcohol and ethyl alcohol react very rapidly 
For spectroscopic investigations acetylene gives a 
bright flame very smtable for detailed examination 
Individual chetmcal reactions are discussed below 
Hydrogen and Water — ^The reactivity with mole- 
cular oxygen is very little, as a matter of fact only 
3 per cent of water is formed if amount of water 
formation is taken as a measure of the reactivity 
It IS considered that water is formed according to 
the equation 

H,+0=-0H + H+l Cal 

the hydroxyl being then able to react further to give 
water according to 

' 20H=H,0 + 0 

No hydrogen peroxide was detected, nor was 
OH radical found m emission This is in marked' 
contrast with the reaction of atomic hydrogen with 
molecular oxygen where OH ajppeared in emission 
and hydrogen* peroxide was cOUecied among the con- 
densed tn^Moetst 
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Chemical reaction — ^The interaction between 
atomic hydrogen and molecular oxygen is not very 
rapid, but it gives a flame which shows the OH bands 
Among the products are water and hydrogen peroxide 
whose yield increases to almost hundred per cent at 
liquid air temperature 

Atomic hydrogen has no reactions with nitrogen, 
ammonia nor with carbon monoxide and carbon di- 
oxide With chlorine and bromme however the reac- 
tion IS very rapid, which is readily understood because 
these reactions are strongly exothermic Mono-halogen 
substitution products of methane react rapidly so does 
hydrogen sulphide which is reduced to sulphur 
With hydrocarbons excepting methane the reaction 
produces a pale blue flame which shows the C, and 
CH bands as also the Balmer series which is from the 
reflected light (Fig Ilia) By examining the products 
of reactions with hydrocarbons it has been concluded 
that the reaction proceeds through hydrogenation, 
dehydrogenation and the rupture of C-C band 
These principles arc discussed in detail taking the 
reaction between atomic hydrogen and acetylene as 
an example 

Many of these intermediate reactions are known 
only from spectroscopic evidence, and are sometimes 
difficult to mterpret But the hydrogen m all hydro- 
genous compounds can be replaced by its isotope, 
heavy hydrogen or deuterium, and when the flames 
of these compounds are studied with the spectroscope 
much further light is thrown on the course of the 
reaction 

As an example, we take the reaction of atomic 
hydrogen with acetylene 

Acetylene — In reacting with hydrogen atoms 
acetylene give a pale blue flame which shows the 
CH and C, bands , acetylene can however be re- 
covered completely undecomposed after the reaction 
though m the presence of acetylene, catalytic recom- 
bination of hydrogen atoms is greatly promoted A 
series of reactions must therefore take place which 
result m consumption of hydrogen atoms and subse- 
quent regeneration of acetylene 

Experiments with deuterium atoms prepared by 
Wood type of discharge tube substantiate the con- 
clusion In this case it was found that the final 
product VIZ acetylene was almost in deutero-acetylene 
form C,HD The mechanism suggested is 
C,H,+I>->C,H + HD, C,H + I>-^aHD 

The appearance of CH and C* bands could be through 
dehydrogenation and splitting of C*H radical 
In the alternative mechanism 
C,H. + D— +C,H + HD, C*H + Da->C,HD + D 

deaterium atoms are removed by the first reaction 
and regenerated by the second, so thht there is n< 
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catalytic recombmatiou of deuterium atoms and 
hence this mechanism can be ruled out If the for- 
mation of deuterium atoms and hence this mechanism 
can be ruled out If the formation of a quasi-molecule 
is assumed viz 

C,H. + I>->C,H,D, C,H,D + I>->C,HD + HO 
then D + C,HiD — also is likely, provided the 
quasi-molecule has long enough life, which means 
that a certain amount of ethylene should be formed, 
but no hydrogenation to ethylene was found in re- 
actions with hydrogen atoms from Wood's discharge 
tube even though metal catalysts are known to pro- 
mote hydrogenation of acetylene to ethylene Hydro- 
genation to ethane, butane and a partially hydro- 
genated polymer was however found m experiments 
with hydrogen atoms produced by mercury photo- 
sensitisation and the rate of hydrogenation increased 
considerably with temperature These results are ex- 
plained by assuming an initial formation of the CjH, 
(Vinyl radical,) 


or by H+C,H,— + followed by 

c,h+h,-h:,h. 

With the high H atomic concentration in the dis- 
charge tube, the reactions occurring most readily are 
H + C,H,— ►CaHa + H,H + C,H— 
which explains the absence of hydrogenation in the 
discharge tube method while with photo-sensitisation 
method we have 

The higher paraflSns can be formed by subsequent 
reactions 
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ATOMIC ENERGY POLICY* 


pROF BLACKETT author of the book under 
*■ review is Professor of Physics m the Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester, and is well known m the inter- 
national scientific world as one of the great outstand- 
ing workers on Cosmic Rays, was drawn, like many 
other eminent scientists of Britain, into war-service 
during World War II He is the originator of 
methods of Operational Research which was largely 
responsible for the defeat of German submarine 
menace in the seas round about Britain He has 
written this book, as he tells us m preface “to find out 
a rational basis for policy for the United Kingdom m 
respect to Atomic Energy “ As a member of the 
Advisory Committee on Atomic Energy, set up by 
the British Government in 1945, Blackett was offiaally 
connected with the formulation of the policy which 
led to the start represented by the Atlee-Truman- 
Kmg declaration m November 1945, and the setting 
up of the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission 
m January 1946, a "debating body whose labours came 
to a close m June 1948, owing to wide divergence of 
views between the Anglo-American and Soviet groups 
of nations Blackett says 

•'The conviction grew in my mmd that the pohaes of 
Britain and USA —for, m essentials, the two appeared 
to be the same— were following the paths which were as 


•M(Utary and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy 
—by Pref P M S Blackett, P R S , Tnmatile Press, 
London, WC 1 


unrealistic in their military basis as they are likely to be 
m their pohtical consequences *' 

It requires a courageous man to take up such an 
attitude, but Professor Blackett has not flinched from 
hxs self-imposed task His fifteen chapters of nearly 
200 pages, and several pages of appendices are all 
well-documented, and he argues from first hand data 
with the cold logic of a professional scientist He 
follows Charles Babbage 

"Nor let It be feared that enoneons deductions may 
be made from such facts, the errors which arise from 
absence of snch facts are far more nnmerons Uian those 
which result from unsound reasoning respecting true 
facts *’ 

There are extreme views about the efficiency of 
the Atom Bomb as a military weapon One party 
holds The Atomic Bomb hte almost certamly rele- 
gated all other weapons of modem war — ^tank, battle- 
ships, guns, rifles and trained masses — ^to the museum 
(Sir William Beveridge) the other extreme opimou 
is that Atomic Bomb is just another more new weapon, 
and will eventually be absorbed as in innumerable 
cases in the past, into the practice of the military art, 
without essentially changing its character Some- 
where, of course, between the extremes, Ues the truth 

Professor Blackett's analysis ^ows' 

(!) That the atom bombs whidi wa« dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were aqnivalant fn their deatnub 
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thre power to 2000 tons of ordinary bomb, a load which 
requires nearly 200 superfortresses to carry Though the 
potenbal capacity is equal to a bomb load of 20,000 tons, 
90 per cent of this is wasted on account of the fact that 
moat of the energy is spent about the target, which is too 
much pulverized 

(2) That it should be possible to carry the atom bomb 
safely over the target, but this s possible only 

(i) when the aggressor has complete air mastery 
over the intended victims as Amencens had 
over Japan prior to Hiroshima bombing 
(ii) when the aggressor commits a surprise attack 
as the Japanese did over Pearf Harbour 
(Wf) when the Atomic Bomb can be hurled from dis- 
tances over 1,000 miles, by means of some 
kind of V,-rocket, as part of a push button 
warfare 

The third alternative is considered impracticable 
at the present stage of development says Dr K T 
Compton, America’s No 1, War Scientific Research 
leader in his report to the U S A Government 

"The era of the pushbutton warfare in which inter- 
continental rockets with atomic warheads would wipe out tens 
of millions overnight has not \et arrived It is extremely 
unfortunate that the misinformations have planted hi 
so many minds that the era is now present ’’ 

On account of the distance of the Russian 
homeland, wide scatter of her cities, and Russia’s un- 
doubted air-strength, it is not considered very pro- 
bable that the USA will be able to defeat Russia 
by the use of her present stock of Atom Bombs alone 
Simultaneous use of other weapons of war, air- 
bombmg, mechanised land forces, and naval warfare 
are necessary to achieve this end, but prospects of 
success are not very rosy, in view of the extreme 
unwillingness of West European countries (including 
even a large section in Britain, of which Professor 
Blackett is one) to allow their territories to be used 
as a jumping board for action, on account of the 
fear that Russia mav possibly occupy Western Europe 
up to the Atlantic within 48 hours of declaration of 
hostilities 

Blackett is very sarcastic He quotes from official 
documents of U S A Government 

"In the military thmkmg of the United States, the 
aeqnisition of adequate far-flung baiea is continually being 
stiesaed, and from a military point of view, correctly so 
For instance, we read that the Navy Department’s view, 
la relation to the possible use of V-2 types of weapons is 
What la necessary to reach the target is a launch 
mg base relatively near the target— to put it literally, 
within five hundred miles 

Under the conditioas of-v^ m which atomic 
bombs are avsilable to a possible eaemy, th« importance 
of depriving the enemy of bases near oae's own shore and 
preferably of acquiring and maintaining bas«s close to his 
territory remains as great as before Hie logic support- 
Inr tius ptopoeitlon derives from «be eharacteriatics oi 
atMMie bomb CMlcn presently known pr oofhedvable 
fhm ofe^yiagr be*, if pcoperly ptneed. if etsP a tremetuRms 


advantage to the defence as a further measure of protec- 
tion against long-range bombing aircraft For such bases 
provide means of advsnce protection and interception 
which greatly augments the obstacles to penetration of 
vital territories by attackmg bombers These bases may 
themselves be vulnerable to atomic bomb attack, but so 
long as they are there, they are not hekly to be by- 
passed In this respect the advanced base may be likened 
to the pawns in front of the king on a chess-board , meagre 
though their power may be individually, so long as they 
exist and the king stays severely behind them, he is safe 

Impeccable military logic! Pawns— Britain, France, and 
Scandinavia— protecting King America and receiving the 
bombs I 

From a political point of view then, of vital importance 
to counteract our loss of the cushion of time is a need for 
allies We cannot stand alone in the world to-day, if for 
no other reason, for lack of strength to do so The 

shock of a powerful aggressor, with modern weapons, m- 
clndmg the atomic bomb, can better be absorbed by a 
number of nations than bv a single nation The ability 
to retaliate promptly, and eventually to overcome the 
aggressor, likewise, is dependent, if success is to be rea- 
sonably certain on bases, resources, and forces dispersed 
m more than one nation 

No easy cnticism can be levelled at this clear state- 
ment of a military truism Bntain clearly is in a fix, des- 
tined by American military thought to provide the essential 
'cushion in time' by absorbing the atomic bombs ’’ 

According to Blackett, the present tension be- 
tween the Anglo-American and the Soviet group is 
a contiimation of the “Cold War’’ which has always 
been in existence since the emergence of the com- 
munistic state The menace of Nazism made rather 
strange bed fellows of the Anglo-American and Soviet 
blocks but the mutual suspicion, and distrust of each 
other’s motives have not only revived after the dis- 
appearance of Hitler, but has intensified a hundred 
fold Blackett severely criticises the dropping of 
Atomic Bombs on the two Japanese cities His 
arguments are 

(1) That Japan was virtually on the verge of 
collapse, and had already started negotiations for 
surrender Far more damage was done by ordinary 
air bombing of Tokyo, and Japan’s au and naval 
force was almost wiped out 

(2) That the decision to drop Atomic Bomb was 
taken, not so much with the view to compel Japan 
to surrender, or give her rulers an excuse to sur- 
render as has been given out by certain politiaans 
but with a view to Remonstrate to Russia, which 
was mobilising her army to sweep over Japanese held 
Manchuria, Korea and North China, that Amenca 
possessed a weapon with which she could bid a halt 
to Russia’s occupation of the whole of Eastern Asia 
Further the quick surrender of Japan, which was 
anticipated, enabled USA to occupy Japan and 
Southern Kcgee with her land-armies, and thus 
secure a spring board for action against Russia before 
she could move to occupy these regions 
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The deadly effect of the Bomb coaid be demons- 
trated by dropping; them on lonely islands, but then 
1,20,000 men would not have been killed at one 
stroke, and the action would have lost its dramatic 
effect 

In fact, Blackett quotes from the Franck report 
(June 1945) containing the findings and opinions of 
a Committee of Chicago scientists (who were respon- 
sible for the evolution of the atom bomb) presided 
over by the German refugee scientist, James Franck, 
that the atom bomb should not be used over any 
Japanese city This was 2 months before the deci- 
sion was taken up by President Truman on the 
advice of another group of American scientists, to 
drop the bombs over the two Japanese cities, which 
was done on August 8 Professor Blackett points 
out that the big three had a conference at Potsdam on 
July 20, 1945, and the Anglo-American representa- 
tives had a knowledge of the Los Alamos experiment 
on July 16, 1945, which first revealed the deadly 
nature of the Atom Bomb, but this fact was carefully 
withheld from the Russian representatives The ulti- 
matum to Japan to surrender was issued on July 26, 
by the Big Three According to the agreement 


Having made war mtolerable because of its 
enormous destructive power, it thus opens the wsy for an 
international organisation to prevent war from ever occur- 
ring agam *’ 

The 'Atom-bomb' therefore has given rise to 
such a volume of fear m the world, and distrust 
amongst the "quondam allies” that nobody knows 
how to get out of It After the termination of the 
war, the effect on the American mind has been to 
pass from one of extreme nervousness, about her own 
security, lest any other country, particularly Russia, 
gets the secret of Atomic Bomb, and can manufacture 
them m sufficient quantity for use against the U S A 
A section of her politicians therefore now began to 
clamour for ‘Hundred per cent security”, which 
means elimination of Soviet Russia as a great Power 
But the "comradeship” was too recent to justify 
adoption of such a step, and probably from the know- 
ledge, as Blackett quotes from the Franck Report, 
circulation of which was carefully suppressed by the 
USA Government that the Atom Bomb would be 
ineffective against Russia and China, and would only 
have meant indiscriminate and purposeless slaughter 
of men without forcing any definite issue 


amongst them, Russia was to have declared war on 
Japan on August 8, which she actually did, but the 
bomb was dropped two days earlier, ostensibly to 
frighten Japan to surrender, but actually to enable 
USA to occupy Japan and as much of Korea as 
possible, before Russia moved too far out The 
'Bomb' was thus an indirect hint to Russia to call a 
halt to her forward movements So the plea that 
the Atom-bomb shortened the war by two years, and 
saved millions of American lives is not accepted bv 
Professor Blackett 

The story of the subsequent cold war is also 
related with extreme frankness In November 1943, 
Professor A H Compton on whose advise President 
Roosevelt started the Atomic Research Programme 
(The Manhattan Project) and who, as one of the / 
programme chiefs of the project, had complete know- 
ledge of the potentialities and limitation of the Atom 
Bomb declared m a widely advertized speech, Novem- 
ber 16, 1945 

"World Government has liecome nevitable The choice 
before ns is whether we shall elect to fight a catastrophic 
third world war to determine who shall be master 

In a quarrelsome world the only means of en 
snnng peace is to set up a world government which mono- 
poUzea the power to wage war Thus it is that new tnih 
tary developments culmmatmg m the atomic bomb make 
inevitable a world government 

Tlie fact IS that the United States now has in 
Its possession a sufficient monopoly of weapons needed for 
snch policing that it might be able to act mvjhis capacity 
of world police What is needed is an agreement 

which will make the safety of America much surer than 
cohld result from her own armed might \ 


o .... lilUglC or 

proposals and counter proposals, earned on during 
the past two years which has puzzled the world The 
Baruch plan, submitted before the UNO debating 
body, called the Atomic Energy Commission, started 
with very pious motives, pleading for international 
control, and use of Atomic Energy for the benefit 
of mankind , but to give effect to these ideas, they 
recommended inspection by an international agency 
of all Atomic Energy works in all countries includ- 
mg USA This was objected to Russia, because 
this would have revealed her weaknesses and her 
elaborate preparations for Atomic Energy Work to 
the allies, while she had nothing to gam, as the 
knowledge of America’s Atomic Energy Works was 
, almost fully available She put forward counter 
^proposals in which she wanted use of Atomic Energy 
■’•m any form for war purpose to be completely out- 
lawed, and destruction of all atomic weapons In 
other words, she wanted the present menace to her 
ansmg from America's possession of stock piles of 
atomic weapons, to be completely removed for her 
own security, while the U S A wanted for her own 
eventual security, all knowledge of what Russia is 
actuftllv to develop atoniic weapons 

^ detail the Baruch plan failed because in its 
attempts to secure nearly complete security for America it 
was inevitably driven to propose a course of action whidi 
won d tave put the Soviet Unioa In a situation where she 
K “Tf ***** au^rvient to a group of nations doml- 
* ®**‘^ A«n«rica would keep her Atomic 
Bomba till at late stage hi the process of setting the ooateot 

when the stage was resched at wWi* the (Bombs Should b« 
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disposed of, some technical pomt wonid not be raised 
to jnstify retaining them In the meantime slie would 
have thrown her land and economy open to inspection and 
so inevitably to military espionage ’’ 

It IS therefore natural that the negotiations 
should come to a deadlock But what next’ 

That the USA is completely alert to danger, 
eventually arising from Russia’s ability to manufac- 
ture atomic weapons m sufficient quantity is clear 
from the two reports ‘The Report by K T Compton, 
May 1947, which recommends trammg of the 
Americans to compulsory military service, and simul- 
taneous development of all arms of the war — land 
army, navy, and air, — and intensification of research 
on defence It admits practically that as long as 
Russia’s air-defence is intact, not much can be ex- 
pected from the use of atomic weapons, particularly 
as Russia is in actual or potential occupation of West 
Europe, and use of atomic weapons over these cities 
would only wipe out friendly population, and rouse 
the bitterest feelings The Finletter Report, pub- 
lished in January 1948, recommends intensive deve- 
lopment of the Air force as an arm of defence and 
offence ” 

According to Blackett’s analysis, the future is 
surcharged with the most dangerous possibilities 

“Without the elimination of the atomic armament race 
by the International Organisation the two worlds which are 
shaping np now will not be merely two competing economic 
systems but two camps of enemies armed to the teeth and 
watching each other’s preparations m hysterical anguish ’’ 

How can we avoid such a situation? Blackett 
clearly perceives that “the only possible way in which 
the American people can obtain complete safety from 
atomic bombs is by effective American control of all 
other nations” i e by having One Power World, 
instead of Wilkie’s One World, as we put in 1945 
BJackett perceives that One Power World, even if 
initiated by consent (this is extremely problematical) 
could only be maintained by force 

It is more than that It is certain that Soviet 
Russia and her satellites could not be brought under 
the One Power World scheme under Amencan 
hegemony, except through a totally-waged war ' 
What does that mean? Use of nearly 20,000 Atom 
Bombs, use of countless aeroplanes and other 
weapons and slaughter of milUons of belligerents, 
and larger number of nonbelligerents who want 
to live in peace, and destruction of most cities 
and monuments of civilisations which have taken 
several millenia to build up 1 Even (he most bellicose 
politicians are staggered by the thought ! Hence the 
prospects of a third World War are much less for a 
few years to come than is generally thought 

Blackett advises that negotiations should be 
carried out in an atmosphere of reality in a bargain- 


ing, give-and-take spirit But would that advice be 
accepted by partisans of King Capital and King Com- 
munism, or would they rush into war like the sons 
of Emperor Aurangzeb who on the death of that 
emperor flew into each other’s throat holding that 
“Two Faquirs can share a blankett, but two kings 
cannot share a kingdom I” A change of heart, and 
mutual toleration is needed if mankind is to escape 
the horrors of a third World- War ' 

There is a school of thought that researches on 
Atomic Energy should be altogether banned as they 
have led to deterioration of world peace To them, 
Blackett says indignantly 

"To conclnde however that Mankind must be prepared 
to forego the beneficial use of Atomic Power for fear of 
the destructive use of the Atomic Bombs is like coun 
selling men never to fly because they may crash never to 
swim because they njav drown, never to light a fire lest to 
bum their house, or perhaps more aptlv to propose the 
abolition of medical inoculation lest bacteriological weapons 
are made on this line This wav lies the road to anxiety 
nenrosis and the madhouse ’’ 

Peaci. Time Utet of Atomic Energ\ 

Blackett devotes a chapter on peacetime uses of 
Atomic Energy He says 

“The Indian physicist Professor Saha* has shown 
that the very wide difference in the wealth per head 
of such an unmdustrialized country as India or 
China to-day, or Western Europe m the Middle Ages, 
compared with a highly industrialized country such 
as the U S A (a difference which Saha estimated as 
about twenty to one) is paralleled by nearly the same 
difference in total available supplies of energy, in- 
cluding human and animal power He estimates that 
the energy per head available m India, from other 
than human labour, is about one-sixtieth of that 
available m America In India nearly 70 per cent of 
all energy is from human and animal exertion , m 
America under 4 per cent 

In Table I is given the relative total energy as 
measured m thermal units produced per head of the 
population for selected countries, together with the 
average wealth per head 

We notice the striking fact that the energy consump- 
tion m 1935 m the U S A was about six times that 
m the USSR and some sixty times that in India 
We see at once the close relationship between power 
output per head and standard of life It is quite 
certain that any nation which intends to reach or 
surpass the present productivity of Amenca — and 
what nation does not? — must base its plans on the 
provision of a power supply of at least the magnitude 
of that ra Amenca to-day This implies, for instance, 
that the U S S R must increase her power supply by 
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MX times over that of 1935, and that India must in- 
crease hers by some sixty times For the world as a 
whole to reach the living standards of America 
requires again a six-fold increase of power supply 

TABI/B I 

R*tt INCOMS PBR HMD AND tOTAI, UrBRCV CONSUMPTIOK P»OM 
COAL, on, WAWR AND OA8, BXPKESSED AS PBRCBNtAO* 

OP THK PICURXS FOR THB USA 


Country 

Population 

millions 

Total energy 
per head 

Weath per 
head 

USA 

137 

too 

too 

U K 

45 

73 

77 

USSR 

162 

IS 

35 

China and India 

760 

2 t 

11 

Total World 

2000 

10 

25 


He says that for U S A , Britain, and a number 
of European countries, who have developed their 
energy resources to the maximum, development of 
atomic energy for peacetime purpose is not such a 
great necessity — in fact one concludes from Blackett’s 
remarks that the great stress for use of Atomic 
Energy in these countries is more for bellicose pur- 
poses, than for extending the frontiers of science 

Is then any protection against Atom Bombs > 
Blackett says The most instructive fact at 
Nagasaki was the survival, even when near ground 
4ero, of the few hundred people Few took protec- 
tion m tunnel shelters Carefully built shelters 
though unoccupied stood up well m both cities 
without questions the shelters can protect those who 
get to them against an3dhmg but a direct hit Ade- 
quate warning will assure that a maximum would get 
to shelters Analysis of the protection of the survi- 
vors within a few hundred feet of the ground zero, 
shows that the shielding is possible against-rays 
Adequate shelters can be bmlt which would reduce 
substantially the casualties from radiation 

It appears that a few feet of concrete or some- 
thickness of earth furnish sufficient protection 
to humans even those closed to the ground zero to 
prevent serious after effect from radiations 

In connection with the possibihty of ensuring a 
reasonable degree of protection to the individual life 
of a country the American War Department docu- 
ment already quoted* reads as follows 

"That success m this respect is not hopeless may 
be mdicated by the histone^ example of industry’s 
ability to survive, demonstrated by German industry 


in World War II, which not only survived but in- 
creased Its production up till 1944 , and the Russian 
industrial effort, which survived the great German 
territorial advances which over-ran or destroyed 
industrial capacity representing equivalent results 
of an enormous amoimt of strategic bombing Com- 
plete dispersion of our cities over 30,000 population 
w'hich number some 200 and total fifty million inhabi- 
tants, appears beyond our capabilities — not because 
of the requirements of money or engineering effort, 
staggering as they are, but because of the political 
resistance of our people against being regimented up- 
rooted, and forcibly moved 

A detailed discussion of the technical problems 
involved in a policy of dispersal and protection of 
industries has been given by Marshak, Teller and 
Klein ’ Their conclusion is that it would be eco- 
nomically possible to ‘re-locate all urban dwelling, 
plants and non-moveable equipment’ in the United 
States m this fifteen years at a cost of about a quarter 
of the national income It is quite clear that any 
such programme could not be carried out in the 
United States of America without revolutionary eco- 
nomic changes Yet, leaving aside as quite impos- 
sible such a re-location of population and industry 
as IS envisaged by authors quoted above, a not at 
all negligible degree of protection to essential instal- 
lations could clearly be attained by a more modest 
programme Different countries would fare very 
differently Those of large size, such as America and 
Russia, could much more easily achieve some degree 
of protection than small and congested countries 
like the United Kingdom, which can be considered 
as indefensible against an atomic bomb attack from 
bases in north Europe Space is of the greatest value 
for two reasons It gives the possibility of wide 
dispersal, and so makes targets difficult to find , and 
it provides great depth of defence against the air- 
craft carrying the bombs 


Timing* 

Franck Report— June, 1945 

Atom Bomb tried in New Mexico— July 15, 1945 

Big 3-Conference at Potsdam— July 20, 1945 

Ultimatum to Japan to Bnrrender— July 26, 1945 

Japan rejects— July 28, 1945 

Bomb on Hiroshima— Angnst 6, 1945. 

Bomb on NagaMki — August 6, 1945 
Russia declares war— August 8, 1945 
A H Compton m Molnrs— November II, 1945 
Atlee-Truman-Kiag declaration— November 15, 1945 
UUenthal document— 

Bamch Plan— June 13, 1946 

Soviet rejects plan and puts oounter-pUns— 

K T Compton Repo«i-May 1947 
Pinletter Report— Janoaty Im 
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NOBEL LAUREATE IN PHYSICS 


PROFESSOR P M ' S BLACKETT. F R S , of 
the University of Manchester is the recipient of 
Nobel Prize in Physics, this year He is one of the 
brilliant students of the late Lord Rutherford, who 
was Director of the Cavendish Laboratorv, Cam 
bridge, from 1919-38 



In the early stages of his research career, Blackett 
devoted himself mainly to the perfection of Wilson 
cloud chamber for study of tracks of <- and ^-rays, 
etc 

Af^er the discovery of Cosmic rays by Hess and 
others, attention of many of the physicists was 
attracted to this fascinating subject It was Skobelzyn 
who first observed with his Wilson chamber that 
tracks of Cosmic rays were of the same type as high 
speed /3-rays As the Cosmic particles are coming 
from above and as the horizontal Wilson chambers 
have very httle depth m the vertical direction the 
problem was to set up Wilson chamber in the vertical 
plane so that the effective length, ^qf tracks m the 
chamber would be sufficiently large for scrutiny 
Blackett m E^land and C D Anderson m Cahfomia 
took thm problem simultaneously, 

^dersOQ set tm his chamber in the vertical 
plahe within a strong ^ectro-magnet such that the 


magnet current, the expansion of the chamber, the 
illumination and the exposure etc , were all controlled 
automatically He expanded his chamber at random 
and just before each expansion the magnet current 
was automatically switched on and it was cut off just 
after the expansion With this arrangement Anderson 
obtained photographs of tracks of Cosmic particles 
Efficiency in this method was unfortunately very low, 
in fact, he obtained one or two measurable tracks 
per hundred exposures However, Anderson dis- 
covered in 1932, with this randomly operated chamber 
the positron, which is the positive counterpart of 
electron , and a Nobel prize w'as awarded to him for 
this work in 1936 

Blackett also set up his vertical chamber within 
a magnetic field at the same tune and besides making 
the chamber operations perfectly automatic and 
machmised he ingeniously controlled the expansion 
of the chamber by the coincidence pulse from two 
Geiger-Muller counters — one placed above the Wilson 
^.hamber and the other just below it With this 
vounfer controlled chamber Blackett obtained beauti- 
ful pictures of tracks due to Cosmic rays — the effi- 
ciency in this case being about 80 per cent Some 
of the pictures obtained by him showed for the first 
time. Cosmic ray showers — large number of tracks 
originating from a common pomt or region m the 
metal parts of his apparatus above the chamber It 
was shown afterwards that each of these showers con- 
tained a large number of positron tracks In fact, 
the number of positrons and electrons m a shoWer 
is almost equal Subsequently these showers were 
explained by the cascade theory developed indepen- 
dently by Carlson and Oppenheimer in U S A and 
Heitler and Bhabha in U K 

With his Wilson chamber Blackett made further 
investigations m Cosmic rays and determined their 
energy spectrum at sea level Last year, he put for- 
ward an interesting theory which seeks to explain the 
origin of magnetism of the sun, stars, as well as of the 
earth He was made a Fellow of the Royal Soaety of 
London in 1033 and was awarded the Royal medal 
in 1940 for distinguished work Prior to his joimng 
Manchester University as Langworthy Professor of 
Physics in 1937 he was in Burbeck College, London, 
for some years 

During the war, Professor Blackett was entrusted 
with the operational researches m England He was 
a member of the Anderson Committee on Atomic 
Energy and a member of the Britain’s Committee on 
Scientific Man-Power 

Bbickett was invited to advise the Government 
oi India on the organisation of science for defeat 
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and spent a few months m India this year m devising 
plans (See '^ctence and Culture, September, 1948, 
P 112) 

Blackett who is now 51 years of age, is the Chair- 


man of the Assoaation of ScienUfit Workers in Eng- 
land and takes keen interest in the activities of the 
Association ^ 

P C B 


ON AN ECONOMICAL METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF 
CINCHONA ALKALOIDS 


SUDHAMOY MUKHBRJBE, 

BENGAL IMMUNirv RISEARCR INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA 


ITIHE process at present in vogue for the inanufac- 
ture of quinine is based on the extraction of 
Cinchona liark by organic solvents, but the need of 
a more economical method has long been felt, parti- 
cularly for treating low grade barks The search for 
a cheaper method was stimulated during the last wai 
when supplies of quinine from the normal sources 
were no longer available In India, proposals have 
been made for the quick production of cinchona bark 
by adopting a process of cultivation akin to the 
“Russian method” in which planting is done with 
close spacing and some of the plants are uprooted 
when 2, 3 or 4 years old But this would 3 neld 
cinchona material of low alkaloid content (not more 
than 2 or 3 per cent) and it would be too costly to 
extract this by the usual solvent process The success 
of the whole scheme would depend upon the develop- 
ment of a more economical process of extraction 

Another plan to supplement the present meagre 
output of qumine in this country would be by extract- 
ing the cinchona alkaloids contained iii the waste 
fractions of the cmchona tree At the tune of har- 
vesting, only the bark is collected and the other parts 
are thrown away The latter have been found to con- 
tain at least 50 per cent of the amount of alkaloids 
actually recovered from the bark But isolation of 
the alkaloids from these waste matenab presents a 
still greater difficulty on account of their very low 
alkaloid contents, which do not exceed 0 5 per cent * 
The problem therefore resolves itself into finding 
a process or processes by which it would be x>ossible 
to isidgte on a commercial basis the total alkaloids 
from 

(а) the low alkaloid materials available from 
young cinchona plants , and 

(б) the waste fractions of cmchona tree which are 
still poorer in alkaloids 

* These aspects have been discussed more fully in a 
previous article (see SciSNCS and CiatuKS, March, 1948, 
pp 372-874) 


If the process be found to be convenient and 
economical, it might ultimately replace the present 
system of manufacture altogether 


Tub acid Procbss a 

The acid extraction of cinchona bark has been 
frequently tried as an alternative method for the 
isolation of the alkaloids Maraffion and co-workers* 
stated that the total alkaloids can be successfully 
isolated from low grade cinchona bark by extraction 
with acid It is however known that not more than 
50 per cent of the total alkaloids in cinchona bark 
can ordinarily be extracted by means of dilute 
mineral acids For attaming a higher efficiency of 
extraction, the quantity of acid required would be 
inordinately large, and since a correspondingly high 
amount of alkali would be needed for alkalinisation 
and precipitation of the alkaloids, the cost would be- 
come prohibitive 

The above difficulty can be obviated if the aad 
extract be treated with an adsorbent which would 
retain the alkaloids and regenerate the acid which 
can be used again It should also be possible to re- 
cover the alkaloids from the adsorbent and restore its 
original activity If this principle can be developed 
into a •continuous and cyclic process, exhaustive ex- 
traction of bark can be efiPected with little consump- 
tion of acid and would result in high efficiency and 
low cost of extraction This has recently been 
worked out m the U S A under the auspices of the 
Engineer Board Research Group of the Army and 
described in a number of publications * * * It 
appears from these that a “portable unit” has been 
designed for the extraction of cmchona bark at the 
site of the stands of cmchona trees, involving the use 
of a synthetic lon-exchaage resm But synthetic^ ion- 
exchange resins are not available m this country and 
a suitable adsorbent, easily avmtable here would be 
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desuable It is obvious therefore that a process will 
have to be developed by basic work as well as b\ 
pilot plant experiments which would be suited to our 
conditions and requirements 

An investigation has been started m this labora- 
tory for developmg an acid extraction cum adsorp 
tion method for the isolation of cinchona alkaloids, 
planned on the following lines “ 

(1) To choose a suitable adsorbent This should 
be easily available in the country, should be able to 
adsorb alkaloids from acid solutions and should bt 
capable of being eluted free of the alkaloid and re- 
stored to the original condition 

(2) To choose a suitable solvent This should 
be an efficient eluent and be capable of being re- 
covered easily after use 

(3) To establish the working conditions, includ- 
ing output, efficiency, economy and quality of the 
production on a laboratory scale and then on pilot 
plant scale, for each of the different types of raw 
materials that might have to be employed, e g , bark, 
young plant material or waste materials 

(4) To make a design and layout for a large scale 
extraction plant embodying the results of the investi- 
gations 

The work done so far has been concerned with 
the choice of an adsorbent Studies are being made 
of the characteristics of various adsorbents in respect 
of the adsorption of quinine under various conditions 
The materials being studied include activated char- 
coal (prepared m this laboratory* and also from the 
market), fuller’s earth, kaolin of Indian origin (both 
natural and activated’) and bentonites (from Kashmir 
and Jodhpur) Materials of foreign origin, « g , 
Canadian bentonite (Wyommg) and British kaohn 
(Cornish) have been studied for comparison Several 
samples of synthetic cation-exchange resins have 
been secured from different firms in the U S A and 
studies with these samples are also m progress 

The results so far obtained indicate that activated 
charcoal possesses the maximum adsorbing power 
and the one lon-exchange resin which has been tested 
IS much inferior in this respect under the conditions 
studied The Canadian bentonite comes a close 
second followed by Kashmir bentonite Indian 
kaolm IS superior to British kaolin, and the adsorbing 
power IS appreciably increased on activating the 
former Attempts are being made to increase the 
adsorbing power of Kashmir and Jodhpur bentonites 
by similar activation 

Ghosh and Khan* have recently studied the 
adsorption of quinme by several adimrbents, e- g , 
activated charcoal, fuller’s earth, kaolin and kieselgUhr 
and ocuiduded titat charcoal would bd the most sunt- 
aihle for the^isolottou of the alkalolil Thejr have re- 


ported fairly high percentage recover> by elution of 
the adsorbent with a benzene and amyl alcohol 
mixture It would be desirable to have information 
on the percentage recovery of the solvent and anv 
loss in activity of the adsorbent after one cycle of 
operations is completed, in order to arrive at a con- 
clusion regarding the feasibility of the process 


Dktaiis ot Extraction with Ion-bxcham.e resin 

In the process as developed’ ' * at the Rutgers 
University College of Pharmacy in the USA, the 
powdered cinchona bark (or strips of fresh and un- 
dried bark) in canvas bags is macerated in 0 1 N 
sulphuric acid in a tank and the aud extract is passed 
through a series of exchange columns packed with 
the resin The alkaloids being retained in the 
columns, the regenerated acid is recirculated to the 
maceration tank, and the process runs in a cycle 
until the bark is exhausted 

Caustic soda solution (0 5 N) is then passed 
through the columns to precipitate the alkaloidal 
bases and to remove part of the colouring matter 
retained by the columns This is followed by 
washing the columns with a little water to remove 
excess alkali and rinsing the water out with a little 
alcohol More alcohol is passed to dissolve out the 
alkaloid Finally, the alcohol is rinsed out with 
water The alcohol in the extract is recovered by 
distillation and the alkaloidal residue, which may 
contain anything between 40 and 80 per cent of 
alkaloid, is subjected to further purification For 
this, the alkaloid is dissolved in 1 N hydrochloric 
acid and the pH adjusted to 6 5 when the impurities 
mostly separate out These are removed by filtration 
and the pH of the solution again adjusted so that 
the alkaloids are precipitated These are then filtered 
and dried 

The over-all vield of the process is claimed to be 
about 90 per cent and the purity of the product Such 
as to pass the tests of purity of the official totoquina, 
although the relative proportions of the different 
alkaloids would depend upon the original bark 


Cost of Production 

Cost of extraction from bark — The estimate of 
the cost of extraction of bark by the acid process, 
given below, is calculated on a tentative basis, in the 
absence of precise data, and does not include dept‘e- 
ciation on equipment . ’ 

Supposing the plant unit can take a dhuege 
500 Ibf. of bark contalnmff 5 per cent of total a&a- 
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loids, the cost of materials, other than hark, would 
be, on the present day basis 


Item 

Quanltty 

Amomtt 

Sulphuric Acid, C P , sp gr 1 84 
Hymochlonc Acid, C P , sp gr 1 IS 

2 •> lbs 

[ 1 14 0 

20 lbs 

1 13 12 0 

Caustic Soda, flaked 

10 lbs 

12 10 

Rectified spirit (duty free) 

2 gallons 

1 3 8 0 

(Assuming 10% loss) 

ToUl 


21 3 0 


If the efficiency of extraction be taken as 80 
jier cent, the operation will yield 20 pounds of tota- 
quina The cost of materials for the extraction of 
each pound of the totaquma would therefore be 
Re 1-1-0 The cost of adsorbent would be negligiblv 
small as it can be used over a sufficiently large 
number of operations 

Taking the cost of labour and supervision as 
equal to the cost of materials, and general overhead 
charges as 25 per cent of the other costs, the total 
cost of production per pound would be 

Cost of materials Re I I 0 

Labour and supervision charges 1 1 0 

Overhead charges 0 8 6 

Total Rs 2 to 6 

This compares favourably with the cost of ex- 
traction of quinine sulphate from bark by the solvent 
process, which has been given by Wilson and 
Mirchandam* as Rs 5-0-0 per pound including over- 
head charges It should be remembered however that 
this estimate was based on pre-war rates and would 
be much higher if recalculated on the present day 
basis 

If we take the cost of one pound of totaquma 
m the bark as Rs 6-4-0 as has been done by Wilson 
and Mirchandam* for quinine sulphate in the bark, 
the total cost of one pound of totaquma amounts to 
Rs 8-14-6 We might however regard Rs 10-0-0 
per pound as a round and a more approximate figure, 
inclusive of the depreciation and certain other minor 
charges which have been left out of calculation 

The above figure might stand comparison with 
the cost of totaquma, obtained by the acid cum lon- 
exchange process, as given by the American workers* 
on actual production basis, namely $0 0038 per 10 
grains which comes to $2 66 (equivalent to about 
Rs 8-12-0) per pound In a pnvate commumcation 
to the author Dr Applezweig revealed that "$0 0038 
for 10 grains of totaquma represents the cost of 
labour, chemicals, equipment depreciation but does 
not include a value for the dnehona bark ” He 
furtlier explained that "This cost was determined 


durmg the war for an army project which processed 
bark m jungle areas where there was no cost in- 
volved for the cinchona" The cost of bark is how- 
ever an important item under normal plantation 
conditions, but the cost of transport of the plant and 
the increased labour and overhead charges inherent 
m a relatively small portable unit might be obviated 
bv adopting a static and large capacity plant 

Cost of exlruclion from wood — If, however, 
waste cinchona material, e g , wood, containing about 
0 5 per cent of total alkaloids be taken in place of 
the bark, the cost of materials used for extraction 
would be substantially lower, since the quantities 
required are mostly dependent upon the quantity of 
alkaloid adsorbed on the lon-txchange columns The 
cost of extracting 500 pounds of wood may be cal- 
culated as follows 


Hem Quanhty Amount 

Sulphuric Acid, C P , sp gr 1 84 2 5 lbs 1 14 0 

Hydrochloric acid, C P , sp gr 1 15 2 5 lbs 0 5 0 

Caustic Soda, flaked t 5 lbs 1 It 6 

Rectified spirit (duty free) 0 25 gallons 0 7 0 

(For an yield of 2 jxiunds tola 
qnina @ 80% efficiencv) 


Since in actual practice, several such extraction 
units will have to be run simultaneously, in a buttery, 
the labour and supervision costs would not be far 
beyond the estimate for bark, and may be taken as 
Rs 2/- per pound of totaquma Taking the overhead 
charges, as before, as 25 per cent of the other costs, 
the cost of extraction of totaquma from wood, per 
pound would be — 

Cost of materials Rs 2 2 9 

Labour and snpervisuin 2 9 0 

Overhead chatges I 0 9 

Total Rs 5 3 6 

Cmchona wood at present has no value but some 
cost would be involved in transport and grinding 
From the above calculations it may reasonably be 
expected that the production of cinchona alkaloids 
from cinchona wood might not be an unpractical pro- 
position Actual working data would however be 
necessary to form a more reliable estimate of pro- 
duction costa 

Prospbcts of thk acid-bxtraction cum lON- 
BXCHANGB PROCBSS 

The above data would mdicate that the aad 
process of cxtractioa oombmed with adsorption ot 
the alkaloid is Ukdy to provide a relatively econo- 
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mtcal method for the isolation of cinchona alkaloids 
It has been claimed by the workers* in the U S A , 
who have developed a portable unit of extraction, 
that the method is quite feasible in large scale work 
and It has been estimated that 300 such plants would 
produce 51,600 pounds of totaquma per month, which 
is the reqmrement of Latin America A firm in the 
USA IS actually manufacturing equipments for the 
extraction and purification of cinchona alkaloids by 
the lon-exchange method, for which they have 
applied for a patent A plant handling about 35,000 
pounds of fresh cinchona bark would cost in the 
neighbourhood of $100,000 00 including their services 
and profit It is very likely that a plant working on 
similar lines, but adapted to Indian conditions, can 
be constructed here at a much lower capital cost 
A pessimist’s view has however been recently ex- 
pressed by a British quinine authority On a refer- 
ence being made by the Manufacturing Chemist, Mr 
Bernard F How'ards*® of Howards & Sons, Ltd of 
London is said to have stated that he thought this 
newly developed process would be unlikely to help 
either the quinine analyst or the manufacturer in any 
modern factory and further that the product, des- 
cribed as totaquma, would also be unlikely to meet 
the U S or British pharmacopoeial specifications and 
would only be a crude febrifuge 

It IS difficult to express a definite opinion in view 
of the above, but it may be stated that provided it 
IS really found to be a cheaper method for the isola- 
tion of the total alkaloids and the latter are obtained 


m a fairly pure state, it would serve to jn'ovide a 
cheaper form of cinchona preparation for fighting 
malaria, and this in itself would be a great advantage 
for the poor and malaria stricken people of our 
country Again, if the waste cinchona materials can 
be treated by this process to obtain even a “crude 
febrifuge", it would go a great way in relieving the 
shortage of quinine f)n the other hand if by further 
research the process can be adapted for producing at 
a cheaper rate standardised iireparatons of quinine 
and other alkaloids, it would revolutionise the 
present system of quinine extraction What is needed 
IS w'cll-planned and systematic work m these direc- 
tions 
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ENZYMIC ACTIVITY IN OPIUM MEASURED BY RESPIRATED 
CARBON, DIOXIDE 

jrrENDRANATH RAKSHTT, 

RISBARCH CABOBArORY CALCUTTA CHBMICAL CO LTD , CALCUTTA 


i^PIUM, since its exudation from poppy capsules, 
changes in composition firstly due to chsmical re- 
actions — (») oxidation and («) polymerisation, and 
secondly due to biochemical reactions — (») bacterio- 
logical, (it) fungal, and («t) enzymic Existing 
methods for the estimation of any of the prominent 
active principles contained in this drug do not give 
as a rule results wjth sufficient degree of accuracy for 
observmg veloaty of change of one or mwe of its 
constituents during a reasonably long period Conse- 
quently small progress of oxidaton or polymerisation 
canhot be measured to serve any useful purpose It 
also {Cmatains aouiity often more than PlBLe, so bacterial 
in aweih meditim >s difficult While Vorking 


m a pharmaceutical laboratory, opium is found to 
offer in various conditions favourable media for 
growth of many kinds of fungi It is however not 
liossible to measure all activities of such spores in the 
substance 

Annett* isolated oxidising enzymes Considering 
the view that all anzymes present m the drug are defi- 
nite organic compounds*, the problem of isolating 
each one of them or even more important ones in a 
state of purity or of increasing concentration for the 
purpose of studynng individual effects on the natural 
product will be vefy difficult and elaborate It was 
consequently thought that it wiBrbe useful to mcastire 
carbon dioxide respirafod by enzymes present in or 
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outside the cells or spores, which occur m the drug 
And eventually such measurement of rate of elimina- 
tion of carbon dioxide would most probably indicate 
total activities in opium which contribute partially or 
essentially to velocity of changes in constituents of 
opium 

Natural drugs like opium have to be stored for 
future use Hence it is necessary to know the pro- 
gress of change during storage, and to minimise such 
change if it tends to deteriorate the essential quality 
of the drug The rate of respirated carbon dioxide is 
expected to furnish a sensitive method for watching 
the velocity of reactions Measurements of respirated 
carbon dioxide in leaves, flowers, and fruits were 
done by various authors for various objects*, but the 
respirated carbon dioxide during storage of opium 
was not estimated before for the purpose of measuring 
the activity of enzymes either existing in cells or 
spores, or existing out of them on account of lysis 
while still possessing activitj 

The mechanism of the formation of carbon di- 
oxide m opium IS unknown It may be formed at 
the expense of one or more of organic molecules 
present in the mass It cannot be said definitely that 
the atmospheric oxygen takes no part m the pheno- 
menon Although opium was found to be free from 
traces of inflammable gases like hydrogen or methane, 
yet it contains occluded oxygen and nitrogen together 
with carbon dioxide 


2 

3 


Sample 

! 

Carbon- 
dioxtde 
% W/W 

Oxygen 

%W/W 

Standard opium, or Gov 
emment Excise opium, 1940 

0 0350 

0 0268 

Do 1941 

00368 

00290 

Medical opium powder, 1941 

00368 

0 0114 


0 0502 
0 0512 
00380 


The above sample of medical opium powder was 
heated to free it from lumps, when it was expected to 
loose most of its occluded gases, but most probably 
it absorbed gas again when it was cooled down 
Therefore its proportion of occluded nitrogen and 
oxygen was closer to that of atmospheric air Stan- 
dard Indian opium samples were natural products, 
which contained these two gases in altered ratio 
Nitrogen was less in proportion probably due to its 
conversion in synthesis of nitrogenous compounds 
found m the drug If any atmospheric oxygen was 
consumed m the formation of carbon dioxide, then 
how the activation of such gas molecule took place 
need theoretical explana^on 

Measurement of carbon dioxide was done by 
taking a sample of standard Indian opium (20 gms ) 
m a htte distilling flask Current of air was passed 


by suction from filter pump at the rate of one bubble 
per second through a series of 4 gas bottles (300 ml 
each) on the side of the entrance of air The first 
gas wash bottle contained 50 per cent w/v caustic 
potash (100 ml ) solution, second and third ones con- 
tamed each solution (100 ml ) of 5 gms of pure crys- 
tals of pyrogallic acid in 50 per cent w/v caustic 
potash, and fourth one contained chemically pure 
sulphuric acid (100 ml ) Air thus freed from carbon 
dioxide and most part of oxygen, entered m the^dis- 
tilling flask by means of glass tube, which entered 
through a bored rubber cork fixed to close the flask 
and to reach just above the surface of opium 

Side tube of the distilling flask was connected in 
senes with two more gas wash bottles-fifth and sixth 
— and then finally to a filter pump Each of these 
fifth and sixth gas wash bottles contained 2 per cent 
Ba (OH), 8H2O w/v baryta wmter (100 mol) The 
sixth gas wash bottle was introduced to ascertain if 
any carbon dioxide had escaped absorption from the 
fifth one During the experiment any carbon dioxide 
respirated from enzymes m the enclosed piece of 
sample was daily chased out by means of air freed 
(before entrance) from carbon dioxide and oxygen 
The decrease in alkalinity of the baryta water using 
phenolphthalein indicator against 0 1 N hydrochloric 
acid after passage of air current for the last 5 hours 
of 24 hours daily, and after removal of barium carbo- 
nate, gave the amount of carbon dioxide respirated 
by the active enzymes present in the sample 

Blank experiments were done time to time with- 
out opium to show that absorption of carbon dioxide 
was complete m the above series In each of these 
blank experiments, there was no sensible loss of 
alkalinity m barium hydrate solution Results of one 
of the several samples examined are given below 


Maximnm room 
Days temperature, 
i m 0“C 


Weight m gtn of carbon dioxide 
respirated in 24 hours by 29 
gms of opium with about 10% 
natural moisture after sun drj^ 


0 0001056 
0 0001058 
0 0001058 
0 0001008 
0 0001055 
0 0001056 


Dunmcliff and co-workers* dried at 50°C a few 
unusual samples of Indian opium and observed much 
loss of morphine strength during storage of 2 years 
Based on the results obtained with Aese peculiar 
samples they declared a broad generalisation "opium 
dried at 0O®C stored m contact v^h air suffers a rtifld 
loss of morphine " Olir results do not confirm thSsn. 
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Sjteise ot>iam or standard opmm, medical opium 
cakA, medical opium powder as sold by the factory 
at Ghazipur, all maintain reasonably uniform mor- 
phme strength 9 5 to 10 5 per cent in <iUy weather 
during one or two years after issue from the factory, 
when tested by B P 1932 method 'These authors 
also oxidised morphine with potassium cupro-cyamde 
and isolated a product negligibly soluble in lime 
water, which they assumed to be pseudo-morphine It 
IS well known that pseudo-morphine is soluble in 
ammonia and caustic alkali * The fact that the pro- 
duct was negligibly soluble in water naturally creates 
a doubt about absence of phenolic hydroxyl charac 
tenstic to morphine structure It is hardly correct to 
call the product pstudo-morphine These authors also 
did not isolate from their samples of opium pseudo- 
morphine or anything, identical with their product of 
oxidation of morphine Yet they concluded that the 
quantity of morphine, found short by them m the 
subsequent estimations by B P process, was converted 
into a product, by the action of oxidising enzymes 
naturally present m opium, which was the same as 
that of theu-s 

Loss of morphine strength in opium during 
storage is an imiwrtant subject And measurement 


of carbon dioxide seems to be useful in watching the 
phenomenon under different stages, from its exuda- 
tion out of poppy capsules till the drug is issued out 
of the factory or till it is consumed m other manu- 
facturing processes At present the author have 
observed that average Indian opium alter in compo- 
sition very slowly after first few months of collection 
Suggestion of sage* that ammonia content increases 
with age, need careful consideration in view of the 
fact that morphine or some such base had to be broken 
up to give out carbon dioxide and theory eliminating 
ammonia or simple amines 

The author expresses thanks to Messrs Calcutta 
Chemical Co , Ltd , for permission to publish this 
paper 
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FISH REFRIGERATION 

J R BASU MALLIK, 

REraiGIRStlON AND AIR-CONDRIONING SPECIALIST, 

asraiGWAtoxs (india) ld 


TNDIA is surrounded on three sides by the oceans 
India’s coastal length is 3200 miles The oceans 
surrounding India abound in fish Fish may be re- 
garded as one of the many natural resources But 
uptil now no serious attempt has been made to tap 
this source USA, Japan, Russia and other coun- 
tries are trying to develop the deep sea fishing in- 
dustry The figures available for U S A show that 
the amount of salt-water fish frozen in 1945 was esti- 
mated at 241,980,535 lbs or 121000 tons nearly 
Another equal amount of salt water fish was sold as 
fresh Thus 240,000 tons of salt water fish was caught 
in 1945 'This amount must have increased by this 
time England has also realised the importance of 
fish industry and "a vast ssrstem of regional fish 
quick-freezing, cold storage, proc«fei»g and packing 
centres located at regional ports all around the coast 
of Bntam, is vlsoahacd by Mr J J Robortson, Under- 
secretary of Sbite for Scotland and M P ” Mr 
Rdheriatiu is te favour of nationkhaat^ of fhe 
mat^kating end vl liidimg, leaving the catching end to 


the fishermen The author is optimistic, of the 
possibility of developing fish industry in India In 
the beginning we might not resort to fish freezing as 
this requires elaborate refrigerated transport facilities, 
refrigerated display cases for selling and refrigerators 
at consumers’ houses In this article the author has 
shown how the industry can be developed m this 
country even without going for freezing for the 
present The story of frozen fish would be taken 
up in a later article 

Before mentioning the requirements for develop- 
ing this industry let us know about the criteria of 
quality of fish The criteria are given in Table 1 

We all know that fish mixed with ice comes from 
Goalando aUd other East Bengal towns to Calcutta 
aud IS sold as fresh lU Calcutta markets but very few 
of Us know that fish if properly refrigerated can b« 
preserved as fresh for s^efal months Fish can be 
presmed for 8 to 10 mouths when frozen In this 
article! the Author wbUtdr tiell about shdrt ^tora^e ‘4ay 
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for 20 days It is to be remembered that refrige- 
ration cannot make stale fish fresh but can 
keep fresh fish fresh for some time Refrigeration 
retards the multiplication of bacteria responsible for 

TABLE I 


Strictly fresh fish 


1 Odour of fi-di, fishy 

2 Byes bright, not wrinkled 
or sunken 

3 Gills bright red, covered 
with clear slime, odour 
under gill covers fresh 
fishy 

4 Colours bright 

5 Flesh finii in quite fresh 
fish the lx)dy is stiff , 
impressions made by 
fingers do not remain , 
sliine present and clear 

6 Belly walls intact | 6 


7 Muscle tissue white 7 


8 The vent is pink, not 8 
protruding 


Stale fish 


1 Odour stale, sour or 
pntnd 

2 Eyes dull, wrinkled or 
sunken 

3 Gills dull brown or gray, 
slime cloudy, odour under 
gill covers sour and 
offensive 

4 Colours faded 

5 Flesh soft and flabby, 
impressions made bv 
fingers remain • 


Belly walls often rup- 
tured, viscera protrud- 
ing 

Muscle tissue becomes 

K 'l, especially around 
ne 

The vent is brown pro- 
truding 


decay So refrigeration is required from the very 
moment the fish is caught till it is cooked In order 
to develop the deep sea fishing we are to remember 
the following points — 

I Fish can be preserved from 5 to 20 days 
when stored at a temperature between 30^ 
and 40®F 

n Fish should be refrigerated on the boats as 
they are dumped from the «et 
in Refrigerated transport facilities should be 
there to take the fish from the docks to the 
storage plant 

rV Facilities for storing the fish at the plant if 
there be any left over 

I The higher the temperature the lower the 
storage period In order to preserve for the maximum 
number of days the fish should be refrigerated to the 
lowest temperature available as soon as they are 
caught 

II Then comes the problem of refrigerating the 
cargo space of the boat The most common method 
IS to use ice Recent advancement m refrigerating 
the cargo space is to use refrigeration machineries 
But m our country we can nse ice in the beginning as 
the use of refrigerating machineries demand more 
capital Moreover, an ice plant is essential for the 
successful caiT3nng and distribution of fish When ice 
is used the general practice is that the boats leave the 


shore loaded with ice Generally the boat leaves the 
shore with an amount of ice equal to the amouift of 
fish that the boat can handle or in other words if a 
boat can carry one ton of fish it leaves the shore with 
one ton of ice The ice is suffiaent for a round trip 
m 3 days If the number of days to make a round 
trip IS more than 3 days then an amount of 400 lbs 
of more ice is to be taken for each day in excess of 
3 days The limitation to this method is that the 
boat must return m 3 days whether or not bringing 
m a real pay catch 

The use of refrigeration machineries is costly but 
it has got several advantages over the use of ice 
method The main points in favour of mechanical 
refrigeration are 

1 The boats can remain on sea for any length 
of time It IS not necessary to return until 
a real pay catch is made 

2 The ice is expensive compared to the running 
cost of a refrigeration machine 

3 The handling of ice takes time and labour 
that can be saved altogether 

4 The cost of carrying the ice is more than 
the cost of carrying the refrigeration equip- 
ment 

The pomts m favour of ice system are 

1 It IS simple and straightforward 

2 No specialised refrigeration mechanic is 
necessary for the service of the equipment 

3 Ice plant is absolutely necessary for the dis- 
tribution of fish so the ice plant can be run 
at a profit if ice is used for the cargo space 

Methods to refrigerate the Fish tn Boat 

When ice is used alternate layers of fish and 
crushed ice are to be put m bins The bins are 
placed m well insulated hold of the boat The thick- 
ness of the insulation should be a minimum of 6' 
of cork or its eouivalent The ice should be crushed 
in such a way that the crushed ice is without sharp 
comers Sharp corners might cause bruises and the 
fish would lose the so-called "sales-appeal” 

When mechanical refrigeration is used the re- 
commended practice is to spray chilled brine over the 
fish contain^ m an insulated tank The brme is 
being recirculated and cooled m another chamber with 
the help of a condensing unit dnven by a diesel 
engine 

in A small fleet of refrigerated truck is abso- 
lutely necessary to truck the fish from the dock to 
the storage plant which may be situated some 20 to 
30 miles from the dock The same trucks may be 
used to deliver ice from the storage plan to the cargo 
boats The bodies at the truck are generally fu- 
sulated with 4* cork or,, Its equivalent and cktry 
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around a temperature of 40®F which is produced by 
"Dole-plates” or "Holdover plates” These trucks 
might be provided with separate condensing units 
which are plugged to the electric main at night m 
the garage The condensing unit brings down the 
temperature of the plates down to 25®-30®F and the 
plates hold enough refrigeration to maintain a tem- 
perature of 40°F inside the truck for 8 to 10 hours 
Another method is to hook up the cooling plant of 
the storage room to, or to recirculate cold brine from 
the ice tank through, the “Dole-plates” Fig 1 



F». I. 


IV When the fish is brought to the fish ^lant 
the fish IS dumped through chutes into a tank con- 
taining refrigerated water The fish is to be washed 
in water and the water should be changed quite often 
otherwise the fish is liable to be contaminated if dirty 
water is used In practice the fish is to be wished 
in flowing clean water The water temperature is 
to be mamtained at 36°F The fish after being washed 
IS heaped on the sorting and weighing table Here 
the fish is sorted, weighed and kept in bins putting 
alternate layers of some fish and ice The local mer- 
chants take away some of the bins and some are kept 
m the storage room to be picked up by merchants 
later on The storage room should be large enough 
to hold a few days’ catch This would help in pre- 
serving successfully the surplus that cannot be con- 
sumed m local market 

Requirements of a daily catch of 6-ton sea-fish with 
a 60-ton Storage Capacity 

Assume the plant has 2 docks handling 3 boats 
each. Each boat brings in one too. of fish making a 
total daily catch of 6 tons of fish Allowing for ex- 
pansion of the business upto 9 tons daily i>e„ 50% 
rntreoae let us consider the cost of a plant capable of 
handling 0 topa of fish daily Becatiae of simphaty 


let us use the ice method in refrigerating the fish in 
boat 

In considering the icmg of boats we would requue 
9 tons of ice In addition to this we would require 
another 9 tons of ice for the fish sold to. the merchants 
This gives a total of 18 tons of ice daily which means 
■ui ice plant of 18 to 20 tons capacity daily 

The layout of a plant capable of handling 6 tons of 
tish daily is shown in Fig 2 



onsc€/r OTA 2o-roM kc plant anoam ton 
nsH STOPAoe mirn auonpantpig ofaka 

NASNNWdtSOAVm NOON 


Number of boats required 6 

Number of refrigerated trucks re- 
quired, 5-tons 4 

Ice Plant IS tons capacity 

duly 

Refrigeration machmenes for storage 
room and trucks 
Suitable buldmg 

Cost of Ice Plant and Refngerabon Accessories 

Ice Plant 18 tons daily capacity Ra 1,96,000/- apptxnr 
Other Refrigeration Machineries 
and Accessories ,. 1,00,000/- „ 


Conclusion ““ 

People of Bengal is hearing from a long time that 
Government of West Bengal mtend to undertake sea 
fishing Recently we heard about the fishing rights 
near the Andaman Islands to be acquired by West 
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Bengal Government We hear of big talks but 
nothing has been done to remove the fish-famine 
We understand that the Government of West 
Bengal purchased the Brooklyn Cold Storage and Ice 
Factory situated near Kidderpore from U S Army 
and uptil now no attempt has been made to utilize it 
efficiently The ice manufactured there is sold at a 
nominal rate to an outsider and the entire set up is 


now a liabihty If the maehmes are kept idle for 
some time more the machines would be all junk If 
a little thought is given the ice factory and cold 
storage can be utilized for sea fishing Hope the 
authorities would move » little and do something 
tangible 'to bring down the price of fish A httle 
thought, co-ordination and planning would save 
public money 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE 


fTtHK foundation stone of new laboratories of 

India’s oldest and pioneer Scientific Association, 
to be situated at Jadavpur, 3 miles away from Calcutta, 
m ideal rural surroundings, was laid on Sunday, 
September 26 last 

Laying the foundation of the new buildings 
Hon’We Dr B C Roy, Premier, Government of 
West Bengal said that in 1876 Dr Mahendra Lai 
Sircar, one of the doyens of the medical profession 
founded It with the objective that there should be an 
institution for the instruction of the masses where 
lectures on scientific subjects would be systematically 
delivered and not only illustrative experiments per- 
formed by the lecturer but the audience should be 
invited and taught to perform these themselves It 
was a strange coincidence that when Benjamin 
Thompson founded the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1799, Dr Sircar was also actuated by almost 
identical idealism Men like Davy, Faraday, and 
Tyndall worked in the Royal Institution m Great 
Britain and in this country they had men like Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, Dr Sir J C Bose, Sir C V 
Raman, Dr Krishnan and others who had obtamed 
international reputation m scientific teaching and re- 
search working m this institution Professor Raman 
was one of the pioneer,s of research activities as far 
back as 1907 From time to time research had been 
carried on “Interference and diSraction of light, Bi- 
refringence due to Electric and Magnetic fields, 
Viscous Flow and Stress and on Magnetic suscepti- 
bilities of gases, liquids and solids ’’ Such research 
work led to what was now known as the wonderful 
discovery of "Raman Effect” m Physics 

The Committee of Management of the Associa- 
tion realised the supreme need of reorganising the 
ACtivities-of the Association so that it might play an 
increasingly important part in the domain of funda- 
mental researches m molecular physics, a branch of 
science m which it had made a name and had a 
tradition to cherish The Planning Committee re- 
cognised the new trends and tendencies of scientific 


research The plan ultimately envisaged m 1947 the 
creation of an active Research bchool where the pro- 
blem of molecular structures would be investigated 
by the concerted team work of a band of physicists 
and chemists 

“Our statesmen and scientists”, Dr Roy conti- 
nued, “have begun to realise that if India is to take 
her rightful place m the Assembly of Nations it is 
highly necessary for her to undertake an intensive 
jirogramme of simultaneous and co-ordmated deve- 
lopment of both fundamental and applied research 
It IS now recognised that such researches alone can 
ensure the security of a country m war and its pro- 
sperity m peace It is hoped that India will in- 
augurate a new era whert fundamental and industrial 
researches will be harnessed for the service of her 
people ” 

“I am laying this foundation stone in the hope,’ 
Dr Roy concluded, “that we shall soon realise our 
dream, namely, integration of science and industry 
and placing science to the service of mankind and 
its welfare ” 

Dr M N Saha, President of the Association, 
while welcoming the guests, said that the two 
great wars appeared to have brought the reali- 
sation of the usefulness of science for human 
well-being to the people and statesmen of the world, 
and taking advantage of this feeling, the Council of 
the Association had worked out a new expanded 
programme for its activity In this programme 
attempts had been made to retain the traditions of 
fundamental research in the Assoaation, but a pro- 
gramme of activity had been added to it, namely, 
industrial research growing out of these fundamental 
researches 

This scheme had been accepted by India Govern- 
ment who increased its grant from Rs 20,000 to 
Rs 2,66,700 and given the Associatien a capital grraat 
of Rs 4,32,000 for bmldiag purposes Oovenunent 
of India had also given an hittarest-free loan Ra. $ 
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lakhs with which the site at Jadavpur was acquired 
through the good offices of the provincial Govern- 
ment With the increase in the cost of materials and 
labour the original estimates had jumped from 
Rs 18,64,000 to nearly Rs 33 lakhs and so far pro- 
mise of Rs 0,32,000 had been obtained from Central 
Government of which Rs 5 lakhs had already been 
paid It was necessary to raise nearly Rs 24 lakhs 


the scheme and a further substantial amount for labo- 
ratory equipments and fittings 

Under the new scheme six departments are pro- 
posed to be opened by the Council of the Association 
namely (1) X-rays and Magnetism, (2) Optics, 
(3) Theoretical Physics, (4) Physical Chemistry, 
(5) Organic Chemistry and (6) Inorganic Chemistry 



Da MARBimRA LAI SiaCAK 


for the completion of the scheme West Bengal 
Government had promised to bea» pne-fourth of the 
total cost and Professor Saha hoped that 7 to 8 lakhs 
of rupees could be raised from the sale of Bowbaaar 
properties of tl^ Association, m case the Council was 
forced to do so‘ In that case the Cotmcit would have 
to raise ano^ ^itid l^dshs of to complete 


Fach department will be under a professor or reader 
and to assist him there will be one research officer 
and one laboratory technician Initially there will be 
'one senior research scholar and two junior research 
scholars m each department, but the strength of 
t^holnra m each department might be increased in 
hear'fBjtiEre, 




FWN M THB NBW BUILDINGS OF THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCF \T JADAVPUR NEAR CALCUTTA 
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notes anb flews 


OBITUARIES 

SARATLAL BISWAS (1888-1 948 ) 

It lb With deep regret that we record the sad 
demise of Professor Sarat Lai Biswas, formerly 
Lecturer-m-charge of the Geology Department of the 
Calcutta University at the age of about 60 on the 
I8th July last Professor Biswas had retired m July 
1947 owing to continued ill health after serving the 
University for nearly 30 years He was specially 
mterested in Crystallography, Mineralogy and Petro- 
logy in each of which subjects he made original con- 
tributions His main contribution was to the contro- 
versial subject of the origin of the mica-beanng peg- 
matite rocks of Koderma in Bihar and Nellore in the 
Madras Presidency Above all he will be remembered 
for his inspiring teaching, his recognition of talent, 
and his guidance of the research work of several 
students who have distinguished themselves in their 
special fields Professor Biswas was an ideal teacher 
of a rare type having an abundance of human 
sympathy which earned the respect and admiration of 
all W'ho came m contact with him 
May his soul rest in peace ' 


RAMENDRANATH GHOSH (1906 1948) 

By the premature death of Dr R N Ghosh, who 
expired on November 2 last at the Prince of Wales 
Medical College Hospitals, after a brief illness, 
Calcutta has lost a young surgeon of great repute and 
who was held in high esteem as a scholarly teacher, 
clinician and lecturer 

Born in 1906, Dr Ghosh was the third son of the 
late Rai Bahadur D N Ghosh, the first Indian Direc- 
tor of Statistics and Commercial Intelligence, Gov- 
ernment of India Educated at the Scottish Church 
Collegiate School, Calcutta where he was a prizeman, 
he joined the Calcutta Medical College in 1923, of 
which he was a college scholar throughout his career 
and took his M B degree m 1929 with certificates of 
Honours in Pharmacology and Pathology 

After serving as a Junior and Senior House Sur- 
geon of Medical College Hospitals for some' years he 
proceeded abroad and was duly elected a Eellow of 
the Royal College of Sufgeons, Edinburgh, In 1934 
tWeaifter he had his training in Ldodoapat the Lock 
Medical and St Patd’s Hospitds. After hU return 


from U K he became a Junior Visiting Surgeon of 
the Calcutta Medical College and soon made his mark 
and became the First Honorary Additional Surgeon 
and officiated for sometime as Professor of Clinical 
and Operative Surgery He was also a Visiting 
Surgeon of the Calcutta Medical School and Assoaate 
Professor of Anatomy, National Medical College, 
Calcutta He was offered other lesponsible posts but 
he was not spared from Calcutta, where his services 
on the higher posts were often in requisition 

Dr Ghosh was an Ordinary Fellow and a member 
of the Faculty of Medicine of the Calcutta University 
Amidst all these heavy responsibilities Dr Ghosh had 
keen instinct for research and published a number of 
important papers in various medical journals 

He was snatched away in the very prime of life to 
the great loss of the student community, and the 
suffering public, and leaves behind besides his widow 
(third daughter of the Hon’ble Mr Justice C C 
Biswas of the Calcutta High Court), and a child, a 
host of friends and relations to mourn hrs premature 
death Wt offer our smeerest condolences to the 
members of the bereaved family 


PAUL LANGEVIN-JEAN PERRIN 

During the World War II, while the French 
were under German occupation, a number of scien- 
tists died under tragic circumstances Dr Jean Perrin, 
famous for his classic experiments on Brownian move- 
ment, died as exile m the USA Prof Langevin 
was in the Refugee Camp on account of his well- 
known social activities He suffered personal bereave- 
ment m the murder of his son-in-law and though he 
survived the War, he died: early afterwards It is m 
the fitness of things that the French Government had 
decided to remove the mortal remains of two of their 
greatest saentists to the National Resting Place for 
the French Immortals, the Pantheon In this con- 
nection they had arranged a number of debates and 
meetings in November last as given below 

15th November ' 

Morning Large Molecules in Solution Mr 
Faure-Fremiet m the chair 
Evening Solemn meeting in the Grand Amphi'' 
theatre ot the Sorboane (47, rue des Bcoles) 
“i'lhe Minister &»«> Educatftm In the Chair. 
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16th November 

Morning Cryo-Magnetic Phenomena Mr Aime 
Cotton in the chair 

Evening Vigil in the Palais de in Decouvertc 
(Avenue F D Roosevelt) 

17th November 

Morning Removal of the mortal remains of 
P Langevm and J Perrin from the Palais 
dc la Decouverte to the Pantheon 

Evening The Organisation of Scientific Re- 
search Mr J D Bernal in the chair 

18 th November 

Morning Atomic Rays and Structure Mr 
Maurice de Broglie in the chair 

Evening The C3rganisation of Scientific Re- 
search Mr F JoliotjCurie in the chair 

1 9th November 

X-Rays and Atomic Structure Mr Maurice dc 
Broglie in the chair 


A SOLAR FURNACE 

Ths temperatures involved in melting some of 
the metallic oxides range from 2000°C upwards, and 
it now appears that the production of such high tem- 
peratures presents a most promising field for the 
direct utilisation of solar energy The average solar 
energy reaching ground level may be taken roughly 
as 0 08 watts per square centimetre By means of 
parabolic mirrors this energy can be concentrated to 
about 50,000 times, giving some 4,000 watts per 
square centimetre It can easily be shown that 
energy falling on a black body at this rate would raise 
Its temperature to over 5,000°C If this energy is 
being used to melt a substance or promote a chemical 
reaction, the efficiency mil be about 70 per cent 
vvheieas m using heat energy to produce mechanical 
power, the ideal is about 35 per cent and the figure 
actually attained in solar steam engines is some 5 to 
10 per cent 

In 1946, a solar furnace was set up at the Meudon 
Observatory near Pans, making use of mirrors of 2 
metres diameter and 85 centimetre focal length With 
these mirrors temperatures of about 5,000°C should 
be obtainable In a test, the sun’s rays were con- 
centrated on graphite, and a pyrotheter recorded a 
temperature of over 3,500°C, but at that tehiiKraturc 
the graphite was subhfiung In other words the 


supply of energy was enough to provide a high tem- 
perature, but the sublimation kept it down to 3,500®C 

Investigations have also been made on the possi- 
bilities of using the furnace for the synthesis of mtnc 
oxide The synthesis of nitric oxide is a first step 
towards producing nitrate fertilisers from the atmos- 
phere If a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen is raised 
to a high temperature, some molecules of nitrogen 
and oxygen will always be combining to form nitric 
oxide, while some nitric oxide molecules wnll be 
breaking down again into oxygen and hvdrogen At 
each temperature an equilibrium is reached, such that 
a certain percentage of the mixture consists of nitnc 
oxide The higlicr the temperature, the more nitric 
oxide Thus at 3,000®C, the mixture contains about 
95 pel cent nitrogen and oxygen, and 5 per cent nitric 
oxide In two eommercial processes a mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen (m fact, atmospheric air) is 
blow'n through in electric arc, which raises the tem- 
perature and produces a just proportion of nitric 
oxide The gas mixture is then quicklv cooled to 
prevent the nitrit oxide from breaking up again (as 
it would with slow cooling) The experiment has 
been tried of siih'.tituting the solar furnace for the 
electric arc The results obtained were not so good 
as for the arc processes, but it is hoped that the new 
process might he economically more successful with 
an improved apparatus {Discovery, October, 1948) 


TURBINE DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA 

In March, 1947, an All-Union Conference on 
Steam Turbine Technique was held at Leningrad 
Reference was made to the 100,000 KW steam tur- 
bine running at 3,000 r p m with laihal steam con- 
ditions of 90 atmospheres at 480 deg C built by the 
Leningrad Works “Stalin ’’ Future work includes 
the development of topping turbines for steam con- 
ditions of 175 atm and 550-600 deg C The Econo- 
mizer Works arc reported to be engaged on the design 
of high pressure turbines for centrifugal boiler feeders 
with initial steam conditions of 90 atm at 4g0 deg C 
and a back pressure of 1 2-2 5 atm Turbine capa- 
city Is 1,350 KW and its efficiency at the coupling 
IS 70 per cent 

The report also states that at the Central Boiler 
and Turbine Institute a new aerodynamic test plant 
equipped w'lth optical mstruments of the Toepler type 
was installed A larger aero-dynaimc wind tunnel plant 
is being erected at that institute which will mcltsde an 
air compressor capable of dehvenng 30,000 cum of 
air per hour at 7 atm pressure Methods for the 
computation of turbine blade profiles are bemg deye- 
loped and mvestigatioiis mto mfosion tuid corto»on in 
the last turbine stages are beiftg I6ad6 
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At the same institute important work on gas 
turbines is in progress and the characteristics of both 
open-cycle and closed-cycle types have been studied 
A single stage axial compressor was installed in 1946 
and a first series of tests was run Experiments 
aiming at the development of a three stage axial com- 
pressor are under way and an experimental single 
stage gas turbine is being built At the laboratory 
of the mstitute the fatigue strength and the creep pro- 
perties of turbine materials at 800 deg C are also 
being investigated 

The preliminary layouts of two mercury-steam 
plants were completed m 1946 The first of these 
projects IS a 4,000 KW mercurr turbine to form part 
of a 10,000 KW niercurv-steam jdant This is to be 
installed at the Central Boiler and Turbine Institute 
Mercury vapour will be generated at 10 atm and 
515 deg C , and the overall plant efficiency is esti- 
mated at 40 per cent The second mercury-steam 
plant IS intended for the driving of blast furnace 
blowers, and the exhaust mercury vapour is to be used 
for heating the blast [Kolloturbostroenie, Russia, 
No 3, 1947, 28-29) 


THEORY OF ELASTO-VISCOUS BODIES 

* A theory governing the properties of elasto- 
viscous materials, ranging from the hydrodynamics of 
viscous matenals on one hand to the theory of elasti- 
city on the other has been developed in Russia and 
presented in an interesting paper by A I Gubanov 
Developed from Frenkel’s Kinetic theory of Fluids 
(Acad of Sc. Pub USSR. 1945, Chap 4) 
corresponding equations are obtained by substituting 
for the shear modulus (m the elastic theory) an 
operator for the coefficient of viscosity and reaction 
of time On this basis the cases of elastic shear, 
torsion and tension are generalized It is shown that 
the tjTncal elasto-viscous properties appear only in 
periodic or nonstationary ragimes, as under stationary 
conditions simple viscous behaviour is obtained 

Detailed investigations are carried out for (a) 
shear in an infinite layer of finite thickness under 
imposed forces and displacements and tangential 
impact, (b) torsion of a cylindrical rod under im- 
po^ displacements and forces and (c) uniform ten- 
sion Complex as is the theory m its mathematical 
form its practical applications cover a very wide range 
of problems in pure and applied scien« Thus it is 
applicable in soil mechanics to the theory of the be- 
haviour of a soil layer under shear, and to that of 
hetktjsd g^iass in various forming processes. It also 
*fiads in, the, ^eld of polymers, and places ; m 
fe0fd^C9 »^ophyaics and m the m- 


vestigation of motion in highly viscous media (zh 
tekh Ftz Russia, 17, 475-490, 1947) 

MINIATURE NEUTRON GENERATOR 

A miniature neutron generator, which is safe and 
cheap enough for use in college laboratories has been 
developed in the United States The dangers inherent 
in radioactivity research are virtually eliminated by 
using a speck of radium, less than 1/500 oz In the 
University of Notre Dame, students have used a small 
amount of a mixture of the elements radium and beryl- 
lium and produced radioactive isotopes It is re- 
ported that good results have been obtained m irra- 
diating normal iodine and bromine with neutrons from 
the generator Three radioactive isotopes, iodine-128, 
bromme-SO, and bromine-82 are produced (The 
Chemical Age, October 23, 1948) 


NEW RADIOISOTOPES AVAILABLE 

Two new radioisotopes, hydrogen-3 and helium-3 
are available to saentists and research institutions in 
limited quantibes from the U S Atomic Energy 
Commission Hydrogen-3, also called tritium, is a 
radioactive gas with a half life of approximately 12 
years Tritium, when combined with oxvgen, can 
also be used as the valuable research tool known as 
heavy water Tritium being the only radioisotope 
of hydrogen will be of special value as a tracer in 
medical, biological and chemical research Helmm-3 
a stable isotope, is only one millionth as abundant in 
nature as ordinary helium Tritium is isolated after 
the bombardment of a lithium compound by slow 
neutrons in a nuclear chain-reacting pile, and helmm-3 
IS obtained as the end product of the decay of the 
radioactive tritium (The Chemical Age, October 16, 
1948) 

NEW URANIUM SOURCE IN USA 

A MINERAL has been found in the rock fissures of 
the katanga mines, in the Belgian Congo, which con- 
tains 60 per cent uranium, 15-20 per cent vanadium, 
and 10-15 per cent copper It is described "as a 
hydrous copper-uranmm-vanadium mineral", similar 
to Carnotite — except that camotite is a potassium not 
a copper uranfum mineral The discovery of the new 
mineral is considered to be of great strategic value 


DUCTILE JTTANIUM 

Ductile titanium has recently been developed 
on a pilqt plant scale by the U S Bureau of Mines, 
Pomerljf, it had been prqdiced only on » laboratorj' 
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scale by methods that were not suitable for large- 
scale commercial production Titanium sheet, rod, 
and wire products are now being fabricated by powder 
metallurgy methods 

Titanium ranks ninth in abundance of all the 
elements in the earth’s crust It has a specific gravity 
of 4 5 as compared to 7 86 for iron Pure titanium 
can be processed to have properties comparable with 
medium strength steels It has corrosion-resistant 
properties similar to those of 18-8 stainless steel 
When heated, titanium reacts chemically with hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen and becomes brittle The 
brittle character of impure titanium does not permit 
shaping To avoid the absorption of gases titanium 
powder is pressed and then sintered in vacuum By 
means of cold or hot working procedures with 
vacuum anneals at various stages of working, sintered 
titanium is successfully shaped into ducfale sheet and 
wire (Journal of Chemical Education, September, 
1948) 


PENICILLIN S ACTION 

Fvidbncb that penicilhn attacks germs iii much 
the same way that soap attacks dirt has been reported 
to the American Chemical Society Recent research 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, had 
shown that when a penicillin solution was added to 
a bacterial culture under the proper conditions the 
drug coated the individual bacterial cells Soap re- 
moves dirt by coating each particle and floating it 
away Ultramicroscopic investigations revealed that 
the penicillin solutions were not true solutions, such 
as ordinary salts yield, but colloidal solutions From 
the study of their surface tension, it was proved that 
penicillin salts, when put into solution, form a colloi- 
dal solution which will wet a surface ]ust as soaps do 
The penicillin salts also carry an electrical charge, 
as soaps do, and therefore have the tendency to cling 
to surfaces- with an opposite charge It has been 
visually demonstrated by means of ultra-violet light 
microscopy that pemcillin coats bacterial cells, just 
as soap coats oil droplets in an oil-in-water emulsion 
(The Chemical Age, October 9, 1948) 


A DRUG FOR LEPROSY 

The British drug, Sulphetrone, (tetra-sodium 
4 4' bis-v-phenvlpropyiammo)-diphenyl-sulphone-a-y- 
a'.y-tetrasulphonate, is now being used increasingly 
in the fight against leprosy Sulphetrone has a 
high molecular weight 8®2 5, and is prepared m 
the form of a white amorphous power which 
la very soluble m cold water but insoluble m alcohol 
and other organic solvents. The stronger water- 


solutions (60 per cent) are stable when neutral or 
sbghtly alkaline and can be treated in an autoclave 
Weaker solutions are not so stable and the drug is 
not at present issued in solution form 

The estimation of the number of lepers m the 
world varies between two and five millions , actual 
figure is very difficult to obtain for the disease occurs 
chiefly in countries where the collection of statistics 
of any sort is non-existent Organised treatment of 
the disease of leprosy is quite often left to be carried 
out by voluntary religious bodies, by whom the ques- 
tion of available funds has to be taken into account 
Dosage of this drug also varies Between two to four 
pounds a year has been found to be the average quan- 
tity needed for the treatment of a patient The drug 
IS already being exported to the sterling areas (The 
Chemical Age, 59, 444, 1948) 

F 41 10 -A NEW ALUMINIUM ALLOY 

Thb aluminium department of the Federated 
Division of the American Smelting and Refining Co , 
New York recently developed a new economical die- 
casting alloy made of copper, silicon and aluminium 
which had overcome the problems of drilling, tapping 
and machine casting made from other alloys The 
new alloy is known as F-4110, under a nomenclature 
of the Federated Metal Division The name means 4 
per cent copper, 1 1 per cent silicon and no magnesium 
The alloy has high tensile strength, yield strength, 
proportional limit and high hardness (The Chemical 
Age, 59, 356, 1948) 

ELECTRON LINEAR ACCELERATOR 

An electron linear accelerator capable of hurhng 
particles with a billion electron volts of energy is 
under construction at Stanford University It iS ex- 
pected that this projected 160-foot accelerator will 
develop at least three tunes as much energy as the 
massive cyclotron at the University of California By 
extending the length of the slender accelerator tube 
and by developing power sources 100 times as potent 
as those used in radar, it may be possible to bombard 
the heart of the atom with a stream of billion-volt 
electrons It is also said that the accelerator may 
produce an artificial source of radiation comparable to 
Cosmic rays (Chemical & Engineering News, Sep- 
tember 13, 1948) 


WORLD CCWSUMPTION OF JUTE 

This pamphlet is the second issue of the bulletin 
published m 1941 deahng with the trend of wqrlij, 
consumption of jute between 1933-34-1944-45 It haA, 
been detenijined by the two usual me^hcN^ of 
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tion The village consumption of jute is estimated at 
6 lakhs of bales by random samphng method 

The world position of jute under separate items 
such as world consumption, and exports of raw jute 
and jute goods, production of Indian jute mills, pur- 
chase of raw jute by Indian mills, mill stocks of raw 
jute and jute goods, supply and distribution of jute, 
etc has been discussed Special attention has been 
paid to some of the above items by the illustration of 
a few diagrams and a number of tables There is an 
appendix of six tables showing in details the Indian 
exports of raw jute and jute goods to different parts 
of the world 

The pamphlet reveals the following important 
point (») The average world consumption of jute 
in the pre-war period was 110 lakhs of bales while in 
the war period it was reduced to 87 lakhs (it) The 
foreign consumption of raw jute and jute goods in 
the pre-war days was 84 per cent of the total while 
Indian consumption was only 16 per cent of the total, 
though India (united) produced 99 per cent of the 
world’s jute Foreign consumption during war 
declined by a third of its pre-war average, but Indian 
consumption rose by 50 per cent (tu) The whole of 
Europe takes 77 per cent of India's total exports of 
raw jute while the whole of America takes 44 
per cent of the total exports of jute goods (tv) The 
largest consumers of raw jute arc the Indian jute 
mills the average annual consumption of which was 57 
per cent of the total consumption in the pre-war period 
and 75 per cent in the war jieriod 

The production and consumption of jute sepa- 
rately for Indian Union and Pakistan in the parti- 
tioned India have not been shown here (Econowitc 
Research Memoir, No 1, Indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee, 1948) 


UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION > 

Thb Government of India has appointed a Com- 
mission for the purpose of enquiring into and re- 
porting on the condition and prospects of University 
education and of advanced research m India and of 
recommending a constructive policy in relation to the 
problems they present and to the needs of the country 
The commission would recommend in what direction 
the existing system of education should be changed in 
order to meet the requirements of the new set-up of 
India after the attainment of independence. 

The personnel of the' Commission will be as 
follows Dr Sarvapalli Radhaknshnan (Chairman), 
Dr Tara Chand, Secretary of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Governnjent of India, Dr J. E. Duff, Vice- 
Chancellor, Z^hatn University, Dr J J. Tigert, 
formerly President, Florida University (USA), 
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Dr Zakir Hussain, Jamta Mtlta, Delhi and Vice- 
chancellor, Aligarh University, Mr A H Morgan, 
First Chairman of the Tennesse Valley Authority, 
Dr Uakshmanaswaray Mudahar, Vice-chancellor, 
Madras University, Prof Meghnad Saha, President, 
Council of Post-graduate teaching in Science, Calcutta 
University, and Prof K N Bahl, Professor of 
Zoology, Lucknow University Prof N K 
Siddhanta, Secretary, Inter -University Board, India, 
will act as Secretary 

The members of the commission will meet at 
Delhi on December 6 and decide on their programme 
of work, and will meet in Calcutta on January 12, 1949 
The report of the Commission is hkely to be com- 
pleted by the end of April, 1949 

It may be recalled that the system of University 
education in general now prevailing in India is 
governed by the Indian Universities Act, 1904 The 
act followed the recommendations of a Commission 
appointed by Lord Curzon’s Government, in 1902 


INSTITUTE OF PALEOBOTANY 

Prof B Sahni has established an Institute of 
Paleobotany at Lucknow which he has endowed with 
all of his personal and real property The institute 
IS located on the University Road, Lucknow m a 
very fine building given by the U P Government 
The Government of India has undertaken to help 
the institute by graqts for initial equipment and re- 
curring charges 

The institute has as its aim the advancement of 
the science of Fossil Botany in the widest sense, both 
in its academic aspects and its application to problems 
of economic geology The mstitute has at present 
under its auspices a scheme for the Measurement of 
Geological Time, sponsored by the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research of the Government 
of India Besides devoting itself to original work the 
institute has planned to tram students m methods of 
research Provision has been made to award promising 
workers financial aid m the form of stipends, scholar- 
ships, travelling fellowships etc The mstitute will 
have a wide mtemational outlook and will strive to 
promote cultural contacts with other countries 
through an exchange of students and by inviting 
foreign scholars as visiting professors The institute 
has also as its aun the publication of a Journal of 
Paleobotany 

Prof. Sahni, iS the Founder Director of the 
Institute, and was deputed last year by the Govern- 
ment of India to make a tour of research laboratories 
m^iU'OjM and the USA with a view to collect ideas 
about fibeif working and fstablishments He re- 
turned to ludta in S^tember last. 
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NOBEL PRIZE IN CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
AND MEDICINE 

The Nobel Prize m Cheinistry for 1948 was 
awarded to Prof Arne Tisehus of Uppsala University, 
Sweden, for ‘the discovery of a method of measuring 
molecules in albumen’ 

_ The Nobel Prize in Physiology and Medicine for 
1948 was awarded to Dr Paul Muller, the Swiss 
scientist for his discovery of DDT 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dr H K Acharya, Sir Taraknath Palit Foreign 
Scholar, Calcutta University, has returned after 
completing higher studies on electron optics and 
colloid chemistry m Canada, U K , and USA 

Sri H K Chatterji, Senior Research Chemist, 
Indian Central Jute Committee has been elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of Chemistry of Great 
Britain and Ireland 

Sri P N Nandi, Adair Dutt Research Scholar, 
Indian Science News Association, obtained the Ph D 
degree of the London University for his work on 
Microbiology He worked at the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, London and submitted 
a thesis on "The influence of antibiotics on micro- 
organisms in soil” 

Dr B Chatterjee has recently returned from 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Cornell in U S A where he 
carried out physico-chemical studies with mineral 
membrane electrodes and specialised in modern tech- 
niques of soil chemistry, X-ray and electron diffrac- 
tion of clays and clay minerals 

Dr Frans Vkrdoorn, Managing Editor, Chro- 
nica Boianica has been elected a Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the International Academy for the History of 
Science m Paris and Chairman of the newly established 
International Phytohistorical Committee of the Inter- 
national Union of Biological Sciences The Com- 
mittee will have its headquarters at the Los Angeles 
State and County Arboretum, Arcadia, California It 
will sponsor a census of current research m the 
history of the Pure and Applied Biological Sciences 

Dr Verdoorn has accepted the Directorship of the 
new Los Angeles State and County Arboretum at 
Arcadia, California 


A symposium on 'The opportunities for chemi- 
cal and allied industries in West Bengal’ with a view 
to explore the possibilities of the development of 
alkah industry, carbonization and gas industry, nitro- 
gen industry and pharmaceutical and fine chemical 
industry, will be held at the University College of 
Science, Calcutta on December 25, 1948 under the 
auspices of the ‘Applied Chemistry Students’ Re- 
union’ Dr B C Guha, Member, Dainodar Valley 
Corporation will preside 

Dr Jen Hsu, Assistant Professor of Botany, 
National Peking University, Peiping, China, is 
appointed Cui ator. Institute of Paleobotany, Lucknow 
He obtained his doctorate from the Lucknow Univer- 
sity and worked under Prof B Sahni, F R S Earlier 
he worked on plant anatomy in U S A 

The Thirty-Sixth Sessions of the Indian Science 
Congress Association will meet at Allahabad from 
January 3 to January 8, 1949 The meeting will be 
held under the auspices of the Allahabad University 
under the presidentship of Dr Sir K S Krishnan, 
Director, National Physical Laboratory, Delhi Her 
Excellency Sreejukta Sarojini Naidu, Governor of 
United Provmces will inaugurate the sessions More 
than 1800 delegates are expected to attend this 
sessions from India, Burma, Ceylon and Afghanistan 
Eminent scientists and delegates from Great Britain, 
France, USA, Canada, Hungary and Russia will 
include among others Sir Robert Robinson, Sir Henry 
Tizzard, Prof S Chapman and Prof K Zeuner 
(UK), Prof Madame Curie-Joliot (France) , Prof 
Hermann Merck and Dr George Strode (USA), 
Prof C H Best (Canada) , Prof Szent-Gyorgyi 
(Hungary) , and Prof Engelhardt (USSR) 
After plenary sessions the Congress will divide 
into thirteen sections, each to be presided over 
by a distinguished Indian scientist (see Science and 
Culture, 13, February, 1948, p 3M) During 11 
Congress sessions more than twenty scientific societies 
in India will hold their annual general meeting, in- 
cluding the Silver Jubilee Meeting of the Indian 
Chemical Society 

ERRATUM 

In November 1948 issue, p 202, Column 1, line 15 
read ‘Soil’ for 'Sentence* 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Food Famine and Nutritional dueaces m Travan- 
core (1943«44) Surveys -By K G Sivaswatny, 
K K Chandy and ten doctorb Pp XII+176 + 
36 + 42 — Servindia Kerala Relief Centre, Coimba- 
tore, 1945 Price Rs 5/- 

Food Control and Nutrition Surveys Malabar and 
South Kanara — By K G Sivaswamy and others 
published by Servindia Kerala Relief Centre, 
Madras, 1946 Price Rs 4/- 
Famine, Rationmg and Food policy m Cochm — 
By K G Sivaswamy and Medical surveys by 
T S Sliastry and J A Bhat Published by Ser- 
vindia Kerala Relief Centre, Madras, 1946 
Price Rs 3/- 

Inadequate Diets, deaths, diseases and a food pUn 

for Madras — By K G Sivaswamy Nutri- 
tional diseases by M P Chack 
Food Hints — By S Gurubatham Published by 
Servants of India Society, Madras Price Rs 2/- 

This group of publications by social welfare 
workers of the Servants of India Society is a valuable 
contribution to the study of living conditions in the 
Kerala country in Madras Presidency The authors 
carried out in a splendid senes of team work, elaborate 
nutritional and disease surveys in Shertellay, North 
Parur and certain other areas in Travancore, as well 
as in several villages in the Cochin State and also lU 
Malabar and South Kanara Official records and semi- 
oflScial registers were also carefully examined for price 
indexes, procurement figures, vital statistics and other 
data and the story told by these figures with regard to 
famine and malnutrition are set out in detail 
^ The food policy followed, its failure, and official 
inadequacy m the face of terrible human suffering are 
depicted vividly and with accuracy As the team of 
surveyors included a large number of qualified medi- 
cal men, the data collected regarding diseases of mal- 
nutrition, and the suggestions regarding possible ways 
of improving the diet are specially valuable 

K P C 


Field Songs of QihatUgarii— By S C Dube 
Pp XVm + 95 Edited by D N Majumdar 
The Universal Pubhshers I4d , Eucknow, 1947 
Price Rs 3/12/- 

This extremely well got up publication is the 
second book of the Polk Culture ^ries brought «mt 
by Dr Msdumdar There is a paper of moderate 
length de^oibiflg the cultural pattern of the United 


Provinces from the pen of the editor Then follows 
the main piece, which furnishes the title to the book 
The songs are valuable aids to the study of psychology 
and social custom of the tribes concerned At the end 
come seven short folk tales of Kolhan collected by 
Dr Majumdar 

The Editor is rendering useful service to folklore 
by his publication 

K P C 

Photoelasticity VoL II — Max M Frocht John 

Wiley & Sons Inc , New York, 1948, Cloth, 

6"x9J^", Pp 505, 438 figs Price $10 00 

To the many advances that have been made m 
the field of applied science the growth and develop- 
ment of pbotoelasticity marks a new chapter m 
engineering and heralds a new era in the domain of 
stress analysis Among the pioneers of this science. 
Dr hrocht occupies a very prominent place and this 
second volume maintains the same high standard as 
Vol I, which was published in 1941 The present 
volume forms a continuation of the discussion of the 
subject into its more advanced aspects and will prove 
of great use to the research worker 

The book consists of fourteen chapters (together 
with an appendix), containing three mam topics of 
/liscussion The first part is a detailed introduction to 
the 2-diinensional theory of elasticity Results of 
optical and elastic theory are given to show their close 
collaboration, and the two methods of analysis, pre- 
sented in the form of comparative stress patterns The 
question of the influence of the matenal on the stress 
distribuUon of multiply-connected bodies, omitted in 
the first volume receives adequate importance The 
determination of the sums of principal stresses at 
isolated points forms the second part This leads to 
a detailed survey of the various methods of solving 
Laplace’s equation mcluding the “linear rosette’’ 
method developed by the author himself These solu- 
tions have also important applications m heat transfer, 
electricity and hy^odynamics The third part deahng 
with 3 dimensional photoelasticity is undoubtedly the 
most important in the volume and covers practically 
all untrodden ground In this section are mcluded 
among others, a new demonstration of the general 
stress optic law m three dimensions, theory and appH- 
tions of oblique incidence, and stress concentration 
studies m relation to fatigue tests In the appendix 
a description is given of 'Fostente' a new material for 
3 dimensional photoelasticity which is especiilUy 
fqr iifoten stress patterns. It is named after its 
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inventor N C Foster, Research Chemical Engineer, 
WesUnghouse Research Eaboratones, USA 

Smce the opening of the photoelastic laboratory 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in the spring 
of 1032 the author as Assoc Prof of Mechanics has 
worked relentlessly to develop the technique of this 
science, which is best exemplified in the beautiful and 
clear “fringe” photographs which form the major 
bulk of illustrations of this as well as the previous 
volume As a minor criticism, it may be pointed out 
that the limitations of 3 dimensional photoelasticity 
and problems on stress concentration are not fully dis- 
cussed, whereas the applications in structural 
engineering are completely omitted The symbols 
used m the application of oblique incidence to plane 
stress are rather confusing These few pomts however 
do not in any way reduce the worth of the book In 
fact since the publication of that classic work, “Trea- 
tise on Photoelasticity” by Coker & Filon (Cam- 
bridge) in 1930, this volume along with the first one 
constitutes the most advanced and up-to-date publica- 
tion of Its kind m the English language and enhances 
in a very high degree the reputation of the author who 
IS now Research Professor of Mechanics and Director 
of Experimental Stress Analysis at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, USA Both in conception and 
m production this is an outstanding work by a recog- 
nised authority and deserves to be read by all 
interested in experimental stress analysis 
, S K G 


The Damoder Valley Project— By S C Bose ' 
Published in September, 1948 by the Phoenix 
Press Limited, Calcutta Pp 139 , with 41 illus- 
trations and 2 tables Pnee Rs 4/- 

This book IS a remarkable factual study of the 
Damodar Valley from the pen of a geographer who 
has done extensive field work in the area, and has col- 
lected valuable new data, which he has presented m a 
simple non-technical manner 

The book starts with a comprehensive account of 
the topography of the valley, and specially deals with 
the hydrology of the Damodar Delta It has laid bare 
the sorry record of man’s interference in its natural 
development and the disastrous consequences of it 
Here jrt gives m three chapters the creation of the 
“Ka|fa” or blind rivers, the beheading of previous dis- 
tributaries, and consequent desiccation and the deve- 
lopment of destructive “Hanas” or spill channels in 
the restricted delta inside the elbow of the nver 
’ The book then proceeds to describe the climate, 
Shttural vegetation and mineral wealth of the valley 
It gives m full detail the menace of soil erosion, des- 
cribing various types of erosive forms, their extent 
and the degree of destruction caused by them Various 


causes which have lead to thi§ unhappy state of affairs 
and the remedies are then discussed A chapter is 
devoted to a study of the population problems of the 
valley Rural and urban patterns of population, and 
the development of towns and their future as 
influenced by the project is then discussed 

The flood problem of the river is exhaustively 
dealt with m the next chapter Various causes which 
have lead to the chronic flooding of the lower valley 
are given here, and methods of flood control, their 
advantages and disadvantages are discussed fully 

In the end the book gives a critical study of the 
project dealing with the building of embankments and 
reservoirs, hydro-electric power development and 
irrigation 

The book is profusely illustrated wiA^i maps, 
sketches and photographs drawn and taken by the 
author Two tables are provided giving the latest 
available details of the project 

In short the book is an exposition m detail of the 
project and its background Besides satisfying the 
needs of persons m this country and abroad, who 
liave an inquisitive mmd and want to know facts about 
the project and the valley where it will come into 
being, the book is an intensive geographical study of 
the basin, and will prove very useful for teachers and 
students of higher geography It may be strongly 
recommended to those who wish to have a better 
understanding of the area and the reasons underlying 
the formulation of the project 

K B 

Electron and Nuclear Counters (theory and use) — 

By S A Korff, MA, PhD, Published in 
February, 1948, by D Van Nostrand Co Inc , 
New York, Macmillan & Co Ltd , London 
Pp xi + 212 Price$325 

This book contains an up-to-date account of the 
mechanism of coimter action The first chapter deal's 
with the description of the discharge phenomena as a 
function of voltage, » e , in the low voltage region, 
proportional region, Geiger region, etc Important 
terms and symbols are explamed at the end of this 
chapter The second, third and fourth chapters deal 
with ionisation chambers, proportional counters. 
Neutron counters and Geiger counters of various 
types Various constructional details of counters are 
discussed m chapter five and reliable methods for pre- 
paration of counters are recommended here The eir^s 
and corrections encountered in actual experiments are 
incorporated m chapter six The last chapter gives a 
discussion on the various electronic circmts that are in 
use m the operation of counters There is also a col- 
lection of useful references at the end 

At the present tune, counters are extensively 
used in various branches at research and industry 
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But the iH-oblem of making good counters is by no 
means an easy job A great deal of work by a large 
number of investigators has already been done on 
this subject Professor Korff is the leading experi- 
mental investigator m the field of neutron m cosmic 
rays and has considerable experience in making coun 
ters of various types All his experiences and also 
those of other investigators in this field are excellently 
incorporated in this book 

Beginners in this field would have been more 


benefited if the author would have given the various 
circuit constants in all the circuit diagrams and 
recommended easy methods for “refilling” old 
counters that are found to change their characteristics 
after long use 

However, the book will be very useful to all 
workers in Nuclear Physics and Cosmic rays and to 
those workers m Medicine, Geo-Physics and Industry 
who use counters as a tool for their investigations 
P C B 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Edtlor^ are not responsible for the vie-u-s expressed in the letters ] 


ON THE NUTRITION OF THE YOUNG STAGE OF 
FRESHWATER FISHES OF MADRAS * 

Rearing of fishes m ponds and other inland 
waters to meet the public demand for increased fish- 
production cannot be successfully accomplished with- 
out a knowledge of the food and feeding habits of the 
fish under culture But the role played by any species 
of fish in the economy of aquatic life varies with its 
age Little is known about the nutrition of the young 
stage of freshwater fishes of India Of the work so 
far done the investigations of Mookerjee and his 

* Cotnmnuicated with the kind permission of the Direc- 
tor of Industries and Commerce, Madras 


associates*"**, Bhattacharya* and Alikimhi* are of 
special interest 

The food composition, in percentage of volume, 
of the fingerlings (below 3 inches) of the following 14 
species of freshwater fishes of Madras is tabluated 
below (1) Barbus tor (Ham ), (2) B carnaticus, 
Jerdon, (3) B hexagonolepis, McClell , (4) Ctrrhtna 
reba (Ham ), (5) C cxrrhosa (B1 ), (6) C fulungee 
(Sykes), (7) Labeo firnbriatus (Bloch), (8) L calbasu 
(Ham ), (9) Stlundta sykestt (Day), (10) Calltchrous 
btmaculatus (Bloch), (11) Macrones cavastus (Ham ), 
(12) M seenghala (Byks), (13) Bagartus baganus 
(Ham ), and (14) Wallagonta aitu (B1 ) 
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Nitzschia 

Plnnularia 

Suriella 

StephanoUtscus 

Synedra 

Stauroneis 

Tabellarta 

Algae (other than Desmids and 
Diatoms) 

Anabaena 

Anklstrodesmui 

Aphanocapm 

Cnaetophora 

Lyngbya 

Oedogonium 

Oscillaloria 

Pandortna 

Pedtastrum 

RMzoctcmium 

Sptrogyra 

Splrtilhia 

Vlothrix 


Crustacea 
Cope pods 
Daphnids 
Cypridopsis 
Naupiitt s 

Carldlna * 

Palaemon 

Paraiclphusia 

Insecta 
Dlptera larva 
Bphemeroptera larva 
Odonota larva 
Coleoptera larva 
Corixa 
Notonecta 
Gerrls 
Ranatra 
Hydrometra 


Panckax panchax 
Aplochellus blochil 
Oryzias melastigma 
Amblyfharyngodon mala 
Barbus stigma 
Nuria danrica 
Danio aequipinnatus 
Gambusia ajfinis 
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The food of the young stages of thi majority of 
the species consists of diatoms and crustaceans The 
production of these organisms involves only the simple 
technique of adding fertilisers to the fish ponds Pis- 
civorous tendency is noted in the siluroids , they there- 
fote should be segregated from the farms Eight 
species mclude insect life m their diet in their early 
stages, and may therefore prove useful in the reduc- 
tion of mosquito larvae as suggested by Chatterji* 
and Roy** 


P I Chacko 
S V Job 


Government Fisheries, Kilpauk, 

Madras, 12-3-48 

‘ Alikunhi, K K , Prof 35 Ind Sci Cott Abst , 16, IMS 

• Bhattacharya, R , Proc 31 Ind Sci Cotig 130 131 

1M6 

• Chatterjf, G C Cent Co-op Anti-Mai Soo Calcutta 

1-28, 1934 

• Kookeriee, H K , SCi & CtA , >0, 400-M2, 1945 

• Hookerjee, H K and Basu, S P , Sci & Cut , 12, M 56, 

1946 

• Mookerjee, H K , el oj, proc 33 Ind Sci Cong Abst 

131-132, 1946 

' Mookerjee. H K . et al Sci & Cut , 13, 162-163, 1947 

• Mo<)k«rjee, H K , el ol Proc 33 Ind <5cl Cong Abst , 

132, 1946 

• Mookerjee, H K and Ghosh, S N , Proc 32 Ind Sa 

Cong Abst , 1 10, 1946 

■•Mookerjee, H K and Ghosh, S N, Proc 32 Ind Sci 
Cong , Abst 119-1 II, 1945 

" Mookerjee, H K and Sen Gupta, S N , Proc 33 Ind Sci 
Cong ,4brt 131-132, 1946 

■• Roy, D N , Jour Mai Inst Ind I, 405-416, 1936 


variation of GEOSTROPHIC WINDS AT 
UPPER LEVELS 


Assitking the truth of the statical equation. 




(1) 


Brunt* gives the follovring quations 




?! 

3a:' 


d*. 


whetre », are the cooniOBieints of geostrophic wrad 
at h:«ight a„ thd idbsbluts tempellratare H T. and the 
other symbol* having the usual meanings 

Thtl^ die geostrophic wind is regarded ss made 
up of two dotepoaeats i (a) a component e«ps*l to the 


geostrophic wind at level z„ reduced in the ratio 
T/Toand (6) a thermal wind whose components are 

Zo 


showing that the thermal wind blows around low 
temperatures in the same sense that the geostrophic 
wind blows around low pressures and that it keeps 
low temperatures to its left Utihsing the above 
equations, both Brunt and Normand* have shown 
that a wind veering with height brings warmer ait 
while one backing with height brings colder air 

In discUssmg the problem of forecasting upper 
winds m the atmosphere, Petterssen* has deduced 
three different expressions for the variation m the 
geostrophic wind through a layer of air They are 


Ui-Uo '’^ + 9 a'’"* , Vi = Vo ' 

Pt A.Pi oy I 


y ~'go 

Xpt 3x 


U. = Uo 


To X' “9/ATffr '"To 

X ,3xItJ 




R 


X log 


/Pi\ 3Ti/ 

\pj ix * 


where U and V are the components of geostrophic 
wind and ^=2w sin the sufiBxes 1 and o refer to 
higher and lower levels, p is pressure, g acceleration 
of gravity, p density, pm is horizontal mean density, 
t e , the mean density within the horizontal layer, 
and z height, T/i harmonic mean temperature of the 
horizontal layer, Tjg the rtiean temperature of the 
isobanc layer 

Now there is yet another alternate way of express- 
ing the variation m the geostrophic wind through 
a layer of air Prom the hydrostatic equation 

dp- ~gpdz 
*1 

we have Pi-Po- -g / p d z . . . (6) 

». 

where the integration is from level a, to a,. 

If ? i* the mean density of the layer, then 

Pi-Po -*9)# . . . . . (t) 
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Consider a layer of air bounded by the two 
pressure surfaces p, and po Then only Zi and a# vary 
with * and y and from equation (7) we get 

(I If I 

Here Pm denotes the mean density within the 
isobaric sheet 

This is called as “Isobaric Mean Density ” 

Using geostrophic wind relations, we have 


^ =A V, . 

1 „ _xUi 

Pt 

Pi 3j/ 

- P -X V„ . 

= -XUo 

Po ^x 

Po 

Eliminate p, 

using equation (5) 


(9) 


Then. XU,- 

XV„=fir^?^ XU..= 

Substitute from equations (10) into equation (8) 


Thus, a new expression, involving the “Isobaric 
Mean Density” is derived for the variation in the 
geostrophic wind, through a layer of air 

The wind difference (Ui-Uo , V,-Vo) is propor- 
tional to the gradient of the logarithm of Isobaric 
Mean Density and to the variable (z, — z,) and that 
the geostrophic wind blows along isobanc mean den- 
sity lines with higher density to the left of the wind 
It is interesting to note that whereas the geostro- 
phic wind has to be multiplied by the density ratio 
Po/Pi when horizontal mean density is considered, 
there iS no multiplying factor involved when isobanc 
mean density is used Further, if the first terms on 
the right hand side of equations (3), (4), (5) and (11) 
are used, as first approximations, it is found that both 
(5) and (11) give identical results The approxima- 
tions anse only if infinitesimal or very close layers 
are considered In such a case, the results from all 
the equations will be nearly the same 

It can also be seen that equations (5) and (11) 
are identical and are simple transformations of one 
from the other 

This supports the view that when we are making 
deductions of the distribution of temperature, we are 
making rough deductions about the distribution of 
density also. 


The Isobanc Mean Density can be wixked out 
if pt, Pt and distribution of T are known frmn the 
equations 


R qM 

-Zo) Po OZ 
. . .iggEl 3Tj/ 

gizt-zo)^ ^ Po 5 */ 
Further work is m progress 


R V Badami 


Jodhpur, 

25-3-48 

‘ Bnmt, Physical and Dynamical Meteorology 

* Pibak in daily forecasting, I Met D Technical Note 

No 4 

• .S D T M No 77 Met Office, Air Ministry 


INVESTIGATION ON SOYABEAN-MILK POWDER 
As a result of extensive studies on the food value 
of soyabean by different workers in India under 
Soyabean Sub-committee of the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee of the Indian Research Fund Association*, 
It has been reported that soyabean is not superior 
to other Indian pulses as a supplement to typical 
Indian diets bas^ on cereals As the percentage 
of crude protein of soyabean is higher than those of 
other pulses, attention was, therefore, directed to- 
wards the application of this seed as milk in the feed- 
ing of infants and young children It has been re- 
ported previously from this laboratory* that soyabean 
milk is inferior to cow milk when used as supplement 
to rice diet Besides this, the soyabean milk presents 
some unpleasant odour and taste for which the prac- 
tical application as milk In India seems to be difiS- 
cult It was, therefore, thought necessary to see 
whether this soyabean milk can be made in the form 
of powder avoiding the undesirable residue respon- 
sible for bad odour The soyabean milk powder was 
prepared in this laboratory in the following way 
Soyabean previously soaked m water for 24 hours 
was heated with water after addition of a few c CS 
of glycerin for about one hour It was then thorough- 
ly washed to get nd of the seed coat and ground into 
a fine paste m a stone mortar with minimum amount 
of water This was mixed thoroughly with four 
times its volume of water boiled and filtered through 
a muslin The filtrate was then evaporated to dry- 
ness under reduced pressure The fine powder 
obtained from the evaporated residue possessed plea- 
sant odour and taste The average composition of the 
soyabean milk powder thus obtained was as follows 
Protein 41 70 p c 

Pat 33 45 p c 

Curbohydrate IS 42 p c 

A* 4 37pe 
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The biological value and the digestibility of the 
soyabean milk powder protein as deduced by the 
balance sheet method on rats were found to be 69 7 
and 89 2 respectively 

Previous mvestigation from this laboratory* on 
the biological value of protein of the whole soyabean 
has shown its value m the region of 45 to 50 The 
high value obtamed m the present investigation sug- 
gests that soaking for 24 hours which effects partial 
germination m the seed brings about some changes 
in the ammo acid make-up of the protem moiety of 
Lathyrus saliva after provoking some photochemical 
reactions Investigation on the amino aad composi- 
tion of the protem of soyabean before and after germi- 
nation will throw new light m the subject 

H N. Da 
P. K Dutta 


Nutrition Research Unit, 

Biochemical Laboratory, 

Dacca University, 

Dacca, 1-7-1948 

‘ R^rt^^on Soyabean (1946)— Special Report, I R F A 

• Report of the Scientific Advisory Board of I R F A , 
p 29, IMS 


. SEWAGE-SICKNESS OF SOIL 
‘SSWAGK-SICKNESS’ of soil and soil sickness m 
general have long been subjects of considerable 
interest, and valuable information has been collected 
by a number of workers** Further information is 
needed, however, regarding the major cause or causes 
of the sickness of soil Our recent observations may 
be summarised as follows 

In the same area where healthy and sick patches 
occur side by side, the latter are usually sticky and 
retam higher percentages of moisture than the former 
The mechanical structure and chemical composition 
of the sick soils are also altered showing (a) higher 
percentages of fine silt and clay, (b) decreased pore 
space, (c) greater amounts of extractable phosphorus, 
and (d) accumulation of sodium The aqueous ex- 
tracts from the sick patches contain greater amounts 
of salts and also permanganate reduemg matter than 
those from the healthy area Nitrification m the sick 
patches is most negligible, and the micro-organisms 
are characteristic of sewage stagnating in puddles and 
undergoing anaerobic decomposition The following 
results would illustrate the above (Table I) 

Bxtienments with the sewage-sick soil have 
shown that Aey can be redauned, as m the case td 


other sick soils, by heating them, by changing the 
surface layers of the soil, or by treatmg them with 
chemicals, such as burnt hme at the rate of 1 to 2 tons 


TABLE I 

KKSULTS or ANALYSES Ot SEWAGE SICK AND HBAI THY SOILS 

FROM THE Bangalore sewage farm 


Sick I Healthy 
soil soil 


Moistuie (percentage) 

Fine silt ( „ ) 

Clay ( „ ) 

Pore apace ( ,, ) 

Permanganate reducing matter in terms 
of oxygen absorbed in 3 iiiinntes (parts 
per 10,000) 

do in 4 boors (parts per 100,000) 
Carbonate carbon (parts per 100,000) 
Organic carbon (parts per 100,000) 

Total nitrogen (N) (parts per 100,000) 
Total phosphoric acid (P,0,) (parts per 
100,000) 

1% citric soluble phosphoric acid (P,0,) 
(parta per 100,000) 

Chloride (Cl) in 1 5 water extract (parts 
per 100,000) 


16 

80 


per acre followed by rest for 3 to 4 weeks The imme- 
diate increase m the crop yield (French beans, 
Phaseolus vulgaris) as effected by these treatments 
of the soil was 20 to 25 per cent When sewage irri- 
gation was replaced by that with clean water the 
difference was much more striking, the increase m 
the crop yield being 100 to 300 per cent over the un- 
treated control The response of French beans (in 
pots) to the different treatments of the sick soil is 
shown m fig 1 

The effects of varying amounts of different con- 
stituents of sewage (the organic matter, fats, sodium 
chloride, etc } on the soil conditions and plant growth 
have been studied* The accumulating evidence 
would suggest that the soil in the sick patches gets 
deflocculated and the air space is considerably 
reduced by the gradual deposition of materials earned 
with the sewage and through formation of alkab salts 
Under these conditions, the percolation is seriously 
affected , the orgamc matter of sewage is not easily 
oxidised, and the air supply to plant roots is reduced 

Different crops, such as ragt, paddy and tomato, 
were successfully grown on vigorously aerated sewage 
tn the Activated Sludge Tank The yields obtained 
were, on an average, two to three times those obtamed 
under the best soil conditions Similar plants when 
grown on sewage with reduced or intermittent aera* 
tibn showed poor growth such as seen on moderatsly 
side soda^ When the aeration was stopped for mor? 
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than a few hours, the plants wilted and died exactly 
m the same way as observed on planting seedlings on 
soil which IS m an advanced condition of sickness 
These observations show that plants can tolerate even 
high concentrations of sewage provided the air supply 
is adequate If the latter is reduced, the effects 
associated with sickness are noticeable This has 
been repeatedly confirmed by pot experiments with 
different types of clay and sandy soils (soils contain- 


stckness, the most important factor which ^e^leter- 
mmes such effects is the extent of air supply to the 
plant The evidence collected by us would show 
that, if liberal an supply to plant roots could be 
ensured through one of the various treatments, all 
the other iniluencmg factors are practically eliminat- 
ed, and healthy and even luxuriant development of 
plants could be obtained It would therefore follow 
that m the reclamation of sewage-sick soils, the fore- 



la) (b) (c) 

rir 1 Grcjwtii of French (PImmoIus ,,ulgans) 

in siwai,e sitk .loil trcsteil in liifkretU wavi 

a Sesaj^L-bick soil only, withont any treitnient (cuiitrol) 
b Swage-sick soil treated with burnt hint (10 gms 
per pot) 


(d) (e) (fi 

c Sewage-sick soil heateil (heated cn mas<:e) 
d Sewage-sick soil surface heated 
/ e Sewage-sick wil at the top and garden soil at the 
bottom (1 I) 

i Sewage sick soil at the bottom and garden soil at 
the top (I 1) 


mg varying amounts of clay) It would therefore 
appear that apart from the other known factors, air 
supply plays an important part m determining the 
extent of sickness on soil 

The observations on the sewage farm at Madura 
(Isouth India)* which has been working for 'the last 
twenty-one years are also important in this connec- 
tion Tlie farm is properly underdrained and the 
sewage matter accumulating on the surface of the 
soil is periodically scraped out So long as the latter 
ojieration is carried out at regular mtervals and the 
underdrams work efficiently, the crop yields (mostly 
guinea grass) are maintained at a high level (e g , 
120 tons of grass per acre per annum) If, as it has 
happened on a few occasions, the material deposited 
on the soil surface is not removed m time, the oxida- 
of sewage is adversely affected and the crop 
^^ds dimmish Maintenance of aerobic conditions 
IS thus essential for the prevention of soil sickness 
and failure of crops 

A critical study of the extensive mass of data 
collected both by us and the workers in other parts of 
the World would show that, although there may be a 
number of individual factors leading to diminished 
crop yields and other features associated with sewage- 


most consideration should be given to conditions 
favouring improved root aeration 

Further studies on the various related aspects 
are m progress 


S C PlLLAI 
R Rajagopaun 
V Subrahmanyan 


Department of Biochemistry, 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, 25-7-1948 


' Russell, B J and Golding, J , / Agric Sci , I, 27, 1912 

* Russell, H J and Petherbndge, PR,/ AgHc Sci , S 

86, 1912 

’ Waksnum, S A , "Principles of soil microbiology’’, 
Baillere Imdall & Cox, pp 691, 786, 794, 1931 

* Chatterji, S N , referred to by G J Fowler, BiochemifVi 

and allied research in India, p 89, 1935 

* Waksman, S A , “Humus’’, The Williams & Wilkins 

Company, pp 233-34, 353, 1936 
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ON THE ROLE OF OXYGEN IN TjME FUNCTION OF 
PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES 

Bxtbnsivs investigations are an record on the 
mode of enzymatic activity of proteolytic enzymes In 
connection with a work on the deterioration of pepsin 
in solution* it has been noticed that lowering of the 
solubility and inactivation of the function of oxygen 
helps m the stabilisation of the enz 3 mie m solution 
It has recently been recorded by Stadie et aP that 
oxygen at high pressure has no significant effect on 
the peptic activity On the other hand observations 
of Milas* tend to indicate that the rate of enzymatic 
activity would not vary so long as the surface of the 
substrate repiains saturated with oxygen The ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether oxygen is at the 
root of the activity of proteolytic enzymes Working 
in this direction it is being found that the peptic 
hydrolysis of proteins is dependent on the presence 
of oxygen 

Thus a casein solution made free of dissolved 
oxygen by boiling and covered by a thick layer of 
liquid paraffin did not undergo any hydrolysis in the 
presence of a trace of an ester of gallic aad (added as 
an antioxidant to the substrate) in 3 hours at 40^ 
when acted on by 4% pepsin (1 10,000), and the 
extent of hydrolysis that took place in the same 
covered solution without the antioxidant was only 2% 
of the hydrolysis that occurred in the presence of 
oxygen only Pancreatin (U S P ), however, was 
found under the same condition to behave contrary 
to pepsm In the case of papain again observations 
tend to show that most probably it contains either a 
system of enzyme having more than one active centre 
or two enzymes, where one is favoured by the 
presence of oxygen and the other is partially inactive 
Incorporation of antioxidant has again been found to 
partially inhibit or to augment the hydrolysis as the 
case may be , but certain other secondary reactions 
such as the formation of xoloured complex with the 
heavy metals m the case of trsqisin or papain (of Ray^) 
play a significant role in the enzjnnatic hydrolysis 
Thus the hydrolysis of protein by pancreatin in the 
absence of oxygen was found to be somewhat inhibit- 
ed by the addition of an antioxidant, while such an 
antioxidant under similar anaerobic condition aug- 
mented the rate of hydrol 3 ^is m the case of papain 
Details of the investigation are bemg published else- 
where. 

N Ray 

Bengal Immumty Research Institute, 

Calcutta, 17-9-1948 , ' 

* Bun & Roy, Ind Pharmacist (in pres#), 1948 

* Stadie et ol, / Biol, J6l. 175, I9« 

'llblaa, Chem Rev, 10, 27S, 1932 

* Rav, M , ; iMd Chem Soc , 2$. 313, 19«|- 


ANION EXCHANGE IN COLLOIDAL SOLUTIONS OF 
FERRIC AND ALUMINIUM OXIDES 
Ths role of uxin and alumimum oxides either m 
the sol or gel states in the fixation of phosphate by 
the soil is not clearly understood * It has been 
variously suggested that phosphates are fixed by 
these oxides by anion exchange This aspect of the 
process has been systematically studied, using other 
anions besides phosphate and the present note briefly 
summarises some of the results obtained 

The sols were prepared by precipitating the res- 
pective hydroxides from their chloride solutions by 
ammonium hydroxide, washing the precipitate, pep- 
tismg the same with a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid, finally dialysing and ageing for almost a month 
The anion exchange was studied in the following 
ways (1) A measured quantity of the electrolyte 
solution containmg the particular amon was added to 
a known quantity of the colloidal solution and after 
four or five days, as required to reach equihbrium, the 
added anion was estimated in the clear supernatant 
liquid obtained either by centrifugmg or by filtration 
The amount of anion adsorbed under the particular 
equilibrium condition was calculated from the differ- 
ence in the concentration of added anion before and 
after the reaction , (2) A measured quantity of the 
colloidal solution was kept with the electrolyte solu 
tion (not necessarily measured) contaming the amon 
concerned for 24 hours and the coagulum was leached 
with a suffiaent volume of the solution on a filter 
paper The coagulum was washed with aqueous 
alcohol to make it free from intermicellary electro- 
lytes and then leached with a solution contaming a 
suitable amon The exchanged amon in the leachate 
was estimated 

In the ferric oxide sol the anions tried by both 
the methods were bromate, sulphate, thiosulphate, 
dichromate, molybdate and phosphate With oxalate, 
citrate and sahcylate ions the predominant reaction 
with the foTic oxide system was probably the forma- 
tion of complex compounds, as the sol visibly altered 
in appearance The other anions, except the phosphate 
were taken up by an exchange process and they could 
be replaced by suitable anions In the case of phos- 
phate, however, a certam fraction of the total amount 
adsorbed could not be replaced even by continuous 
leaching This "fixed” fraction was estimated m the 
residue left after all the replaceable phosphate was 
removed With d«sprease in pH of the leaching solu- 
tion, the fraction of the exchangeable as well as the 
fixed phosphate increased, the former very rapidly 
and the latter only slightly Similar exchange pro- 
ptrty was obsorved with the ferric oxide gel prepared 
by aYi 9 or 9 ting the sol on the water bath 

In the qase of alumimum omde sol the ankms 
used were, oxalate, sulphate, dichromate, salicylate, 
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thiosulphate and molybdate They were all taken 
up m exchangeable forms As regards the interaction 
with the phosphate aluminium oxide sol behaves simi- 
larly to the feme oxide system The effect of pH on 
the exchangeable as well as the fixed forms of phos- 
phate was almost the same as in the feme oxide sol 
The sols studied appear to possess what may be 
called an anion exchange capacity The values 
obtained by method (2) above correspond to this amon 
exchange capacity analogous to the cation exchange 
capacity of siliceous clays and similar systems Feme 
oxide sol possesses 2 to 3 times the anion exchange 
capacity of the alumimum oxide sol Investigations 
are in jirogress to ascertain the best conditions for 
determining the anion exchange 

My thanks are due to Dr S K Mukherjee, of 
the Department of Applied Chemistry for suggesting 
the problem and giving me laboratory facilities, and 
to Sri A Choudhury for collaborating with me in 
the work on phosphate fixation 

P R SlNHA 

University College of Science and 
Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta, 21-9-1948 

* Midgley, Proc Soil Set Soc , Aftur , 5, 24, 1940 


A NOTE ON SOME CELTS AND CHISELS FROM 
WEST BENGAL 

The site where the above artefacts have been 
found is situated on what appears to be a mound near 
the village Bamal about three miles south of Lalgarh 
m the Jhargram Sub-division of the Midnapur district 
m West Bengal There is a deep meander of the 
Kasai river about a mile west of the place and there 
are two ox-bow lakes about half a mile south-west 
indicating a past channel of the river 

Outcrop of solid geology is lacking The country 
rock 15 latente underlain at places by lithomarge and 
overlam by latentic soil A section near Pratappur 
on the river reveals a bed of pebbly laterite (about 70 
underlain by a deposit of lithomarge of unknown 
depth overlain by a thick depqsit (about 40') of 
reddish yellow sandy clay with ferruginous concre- 
tions towards the bottom At the top there is a soil 
cap of about S' in thickness 

At or near the site, however, there is no latentic 
exposure nor any other rock No deposit of gravel 
is found here The site is about S(y high above the 
present level of the river The contour height round 


this place is 208' above S L according to the Survey 
of India map The soil is blackish at the top which 
seems to be fairly nch m humus But the soil below 
IS reddish yellow not unlike the reddish yellow sandy 
clap observed near Fratappur about two miles nortii 
of this plape Gulley erosion is fairly strong here and 
the mantle of soil is being rapidly eroded by gulley 
formation 



0 ' 1 * 



A collection of twelve stone implements which 
mclude ground celts and chisels of Neolithic type was 
made from the surface, that is from the top, and from 
the gulhes Presumably the celts lying in the gullies 
have come out by weathering Two specimens, one 
a chisel and the other a celt, were obtained (« stiu 
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by cutting a small tnal trench The chisel was found 
at a depth of while the celt was found at t !(/ from 
the ground surface 

The celts, excepting one, are all ground celts 
with shght traces of chipping at the sides Three 
of these are worth mentioning here The specimen 
No 1, G 2 IS smoothly ground, celt, triangular in 



shape and having a bevelled cutting edge which is 
sharp and straight The sides are rounded and con- 
verge at the pole The specimen LG 9 is a small 
oval ground celt with a deeply convex sharp cutting 
edge The specimen LG 10 is a partly polished and 
partly chipped celt The tool is unfortunately broken 
towards the cutting edge The t« celt is a crude 
ground delt with coarse marginal chipping The sides 
are thick and rounded The cutting edge which is 
partly broken seems to be more or less straight The 
lo^ chinial (L G 1) found in $Uu, is a smooth- 

ly ground tool * sharp cutting edge, slightly 


rounded at the sides There are traces of fracture at 
the pole 

The implements are probably made of some basic 
igneous rock, of grapsh green colour Some speci- 
mens show a whitish patmation 

This IS the first discovery of stone implements of 
Neolithic type found in situ in Bengal In 1937-38 a 
number of small celts or chisels, microhths, beads as 
well as some iron implements were collected from the 
surface of a flood plain at Nadiha on the Damodar near 
Durgapur * Previous to this, Ball’ discovered a tool of 
palaeolithic type in Bengal (Bankura) in 1875 


D Sbn 


Department of Anthropology, 
University of Calcutta, 

35, Ballygunge Circular Road, 
Calcutta, 5-10-1948 

* Report Arch Snrv of India, 1937-38 

* Ball, V , Proc As Soc Bengal, 1876 


NOTES ON THE AFFINITIES OF MORINGACBAB 

Thb genus Monnga with about a dozen species 
of xerophytic trees has been considered sufiSciently 
distinct to be included m a family, Morsngaceae The 
relationship of this family with other groups of plants 
has been a subject of some speculation In view of 
some similanty in the characters of the stamens, 
de Candolle (Prod 2, 478, 1825) included Monnga 
under Legumtnosae within the tribe Cassieae Gnse- 
bach and Baillon considered Mortngaceae as belong- 
ing to Rhoeadales There are a number of other views 
which have been summarised in a recent paper by 
Datta and Mitra ‘ These two authors have also pro- 
posed that Monngaceae should be taken out of 
Rhoeadales (sensu Engler and Prantl), or Cappandales 
(sensu Hutchinson), an^ be placed with Vwlaceae 
under the order Violates The family Vwlaceae like 
some other families, such as, Polygalaceae, Btgnonia- 
ceae, Meltanihaceae etc have been mentioned as afford- 
ing some characters for comparison with Moringaceae 
(Engl Pflanzenfam /7B, 696, 1936), but in view of 
several other characters, none was bold enough to 
suggest that Monngaceae should be taken out of the 
orders Rhoeadales or Cappartdales This has now 
been proposed by Datta and Mitra While fully 
admitting that such discussion on problems of phylo- 
geny may not lead us anywhere outside the field ot 
speculation, it may be still profitable to point out 
certain objections to this proposed change 

It appears that these authors have overlooked 
Juntdle’s interesthig paper* on the species of MoHnga 
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m Madagascar, where, after some very iaterestiog 
discussion on the affinities of the family MoringiuetU, 
Jumelle emphasised the close association of this family 
with Cappandaceae He admitted that Mortngactae, 
with pentanierous flowers and tricarpellary ovary is 
rather distinct from the tetramerous flowers and 
bicarpellary ovary of Cappandaceae, but he could not 
reconcile in their segregation Apparently, Jumelle 
overlooked the characters of the remarkable family 
Bretschneideraceae from Yunnan, China, which should 
have been considered by him in this connection In 
Bretschneidera smensis Hemsley (see fig in Engl 
Pflanzenfam I7B, 700, 1936), we find a combination 
of characters between Mortngaceae and Cappandaceae, 
and Bretschneideraceae should be regarded as some- 
thing like a link between these two families This 
ould further strengthen Jumelle’s view Datta and 
Mitra have suggested that Hutchinson’ by placing 
M-onngaceae not far from Vtolaceae appeared to have 
agreed partly to their line of thoughts The present 
writer had the privilege of discussing this point with 
Dr Hutchinson at the Kew Herbarium, and he is now 
in a position to elucidate Hutchinson’s opinion In 
his original arrangement, Hutchinson included Monn- 
gaceae within the order Cappandales, in the continuous 
ascending series Rhoeadales, Loasales, Cappandales, 
Cruaales, Violates, and Polygalales As such, trans- 
ference of one family, from one order to another, on 
more ade<}uate evidence, (as suggested by Datta and 
Mitra) appears to be justifiable But, on further con- 
sideration, Hutchinson himself has slightly changed 
his earlier view He considers that a complete break 
in the series after Cappandales is now justified 
According to him, the order Cappandales has a pre- 
dominantly arborescent origin and should be regarded 
as an end point of a particular line of development 
That IS, there is a definite break between Cappandales 
and the following orders, e g , Cruciales, Violates and 
Polygalales — which are to be regarded as of herba- 
ceous origin This modified opinion of Hutchinson 
(now m MvSS) further supports the association of 
Monngaceao with Capparidaceae more strongly than 
it was before Due to thfs proposed break in the 
continuity of the series, it would appear now difficult 
to transfer Monngaceae from the order Capparidales, 
to Vtolales In broad characters, the family Mortnga- 
ceae contains large xerophytic trees, with bi- or tn- 
pmnate leaves, gum sacs, homochltinydeous perianth, 
short calyx tube, gynophore, five staminodes, and 
long loculicidal capsular fruit AH those are very 
different from Vtolaoecee Admittedly, there are some 
other characters of similarity, sudh as, pentamerous 
zygomorphic flowtsrs, nature of en^bryo-sac, structure 


of pollen grams etc Some of these cjitological 
characters may be quite helpful m deciding the rela- 
tionship of the genera within a natural family, but 
with larger groups, these may have only supplemen- 
tary values In his interesting paper,* Maheshwan 
has shown that the Frtfrliarto-type of embryo-sac has 
been recorded in a number of Dicotyledonous famihes 
These observations do not however suggest that the 
genus Fntillana may be phylogenetically associated 
with some of these Dicotyledonous groups Similarly, 
the statement (Datta and Mitra i c ) "with the matu- 
rity of the embryo the whole endosperm is used up 
and consequently the seed is non-endospermic in 
Mortngaceae'' — is too general to be of any particular 
interest in a phylogenetic discussion 

In the opinion of the present writer, Monngaceae 
has stronger links with Cappandaceae than with 
Vtolaceae This has been emphasised by Jumelle, and 
Monngaceae should remain within the order Cappart- 
dales The characters of Bretschneideraceae afford 
some definite support to such a view besides, the 
presence of myrosme cells in both Monngaceae and 
Cappandaceae The writer is also taking advantage 
of this note, to ate the synonyms and the correct 
name of the commonly cultivated Moringa of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon 

Moringa oleifera Lam Biul I 39R (I78S) 

GuOandina morinea Linn Sp PI 381 (ITSS) 
Hvperanthera mortnea Vahl Svmh Pot t 30 (1760) 
Anoma moringa Lour FI CocMnch 270 (1700) 

Anoma morunga I/)ur FI CocMnch 279 (1700) , 
Moringa plerygospemui Gaertn FrucI 2, 314 et tab 
147 (1791), 

Moringa erecta Salisb Prod ’ittrp lllert 326 (1796) 
Moringa eeylanica Pers ?vn / 461 (1805) 

MoHnga polygona DC Prod 2 278 (1825) 

Moringa domestica Buch-Hatn JVfem Wern Soc 5, 
pt 2, 371 (J826) 

Moringa moringa (Linn ) Millap Pub Field Coltmb 
Mus Pot Ser t 490 (1902) 

Moringa moringa (Lmn 1 Small, FI S E Vnited States 
491 (1903) 

Some authors have suggested that Moniiga 
octogona Stokes (Bot Mat Med , 2, 486, 18t2) a 
synonym of Moringa oleifera Lam But the former 
appears to be a doubtful species, as it is stated to 
have ten perfect stamens 

D CHATTERJ8B 

Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Kew (England), 6-t0-l®48 

'Joum Bomb Nat Hist Soc 47, 355, 1947 

* Ann Musee Cot^MorseUte, Ser 4, fasc I, lOSO 
•’Pam FI PI I, laM 

* Ind Bot Soc MOP Iyengar Com Vol lOt, 1046 
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UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 


QN account of the long aisociation of this country 

with the United Kingdom, its public Institutions 
liavc almost invariably been set up on the same 
jiattern as the corresponding bodies in Great Britain 
Thus we have our parliament, ministries, universities, 
self-governing bodies like municipal corporations, 
scientific departments bearing almost the same names 
as tlieir prototypes in the U K One of the latest 
addition to these bodies has been the University 
Grants Committee created in 1946 It was clearly 
so named in imitation of the University Grants Com- 
mittee set up in the United Kingdom in 1919 to re- 
view the works and schemes of expansions of Univer- 
sity education from a national point of view, and 
give them substantial financial aid to enable them to 
come up to the standard suited to national require- 
ments 

The proiiosal of creating a U G C m India was 
first mooted in the Sargent Committee Report on 
Post-War Development of Education in India, and 
two leading members of the British U G C were 
brought down to tour this country explaining to the 
university authorities the role of the Committee m 
the UK* When, however, the U G C was actually 
set up, its scope was restricted to only the three 
universities which the Department of Education of 
the Government of India considered to be its charge 
proper, — namely, the University of Delhi at the head- 
quarters of the Government, and the Universities of 
Aligarh and Benares which had come under the 
Central Administration for extra-academic reasons 
It IS said that the fiction of “Central Universities” 
was invented by the Education Department, which 

• We had occasion to discnsa the TTniversity Grants 
Committee as envisaged b) Iht Sargent Report in one of 
the series of articles we published on "Scientific Bdncation 
and Research in Relation to National Welfare" (See 
SCttKCU AND Cuwun*, M, 409, 1945), 


found Itself ovci worked, witliout sulficicnt (iiruicc or 
stiff, and after a licroic efiort to convintt the 
Viceroy’s Cabinet tint university ediic ilioii tbrougb 
out India should he their charge, fell back upon the 
fiction of “Central Universities” so tint they might 
not be worked to exhaustion , — it had no hacking 
by a Cabinet Resolution A U G C thus set up 
undci a Government with such hunted reference to 
look after the needs of only three individual univer- 
sities, which had no provincial connotations, could 
hardly be exfiectcd to think m terms of national 
needs, national outlook and national education, and 
it was futile to expect that this U G C would render 
the same service to Indian University Kdiuation as 
the corresponding Bntisli body has rendered to British 
ITniversilv Education The first Indian U G C of 
1945 was coniixised of i Chairman and 3 members, 
and though m 1946 the Committee was enlarged to 
one consisting of a Chairman and 6 members, the 
terms of reference rcinamcd unchanged, — as if, a mere 
increase of the personnel could gel over the limita- 
tions referred to above In fact, in spite of the grand 
in inner m which it was heralded and its grandiloquent 
name, the U G C during these two years was frankly 
and avoviedlv a mere appendage of the Department 
of Education of the Government of India yvith a very 
limited function, and looking only after the needs of 
the Universities of Delhi, Aligarh, and Benares 

It was in 1947 iftcr the attainment of Indepen- 
dence that the first Indian U G C worth the name 
and with its scope extended to all the Universities in 
the Indian Union, y\as constituted bv the first Educa- 
tion Minister under the National Government, Mau- 
lana Abul Kalam Arad, with a chairman and 
8 members * 

•The Rt Hon’ble Dr M R Javakor, Chairman (Jurist) , 
Sir S S Bhatnagar (Chemist then Serretarv ti> Govt of 
India, Ministry of Education), Dr Zakar Husain (Vice- 
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Tilt ttriiis of itftrtncc iic 

“To iinke enquiries and rttoiniiitnd itioiis rt- 
gardniR 

(i) the lints on whith the Universities should 
develop , 

(n) (lit additional amounts lu the forms of 
grants-m-aid from public funds required 
for these , 

iiid (ill) the co-ordination of their activities with a 
view to avoiding uniiet cssary overlapping ” 
hrtc India Ins now a National (lovtninicnt, and 
it IS but natural that the New Indian U O C. has 
been invested with power to look iftor the finuitid 
needs oi, and to formul ite pi ms for, University 
hdueatioii that would be adequate to national needs 
Aecordmg to the terms of refereine, the National 
Government iiad tlcarlv done away with the fiction 
of “Central Universities’’, and recognised cleirly that 
as the future ulmmistrators, public servants, scientific 
and technical men — m fact all the personnel needed 
to mil and develop a modern State had to be recruited 
impartialh from ill parts of India, all University 
Education and higher rescaioh should be their charge, 
and it would be Inyardous for the unity and develop- 
ment of India, if Thnversity Fdueatioii was left 
entirely to the fissiparous policies of provincial legis- 
latures and caprices of the local pirty politics It is, 
however, necessary to ensure at the outset that the 
Indian U O C may not be satisfied with the mere 
identity in nuiie and siimlinty in the terms of re 
ferenec with those of the U G C in Ore it Britain, 
hut that it miv be as conscious of the nature uid 
scope of its lesponsibilities, and is earnest iiiil 
thorough 111 discharging the same is the British 
U G L It IS to this end that wc publish elsewhere 
111 this issiK an article on the fuiietion and working 
of the British 1 ) G C ind the expansion of Univer- 
sity Udueation in that country brought ibout through 
its efforts during the last 30 years We propose now 
to leview' some of the lessons brought out in that 
study with a view to their adoption by our U G C 
The conqiosition of the Committee is more itu- 
jiortant than is usually thought of The composition 
of the British U G C recognises the principle that a 

Chamellor Alignrh Ijniversity) Mrs Hansa Mehta (Ex 
Minister, Ilninhac representing Mecluiiic), Sn Honiv Motly 
(Industrialist), the Hon’ble Dr B C Roy (preiiiitr. West 
Bengal representing Medicine), Prof Meghnad Salia 
(Phvsicist) Dr P Subbarayan (Politieian], Mr K 7achariah 
(Historian Public Service Commissioner)— Member? Dr P 
Nnrasimhawa, '3(cntai\ wlio is on the stiff of the Educa- 
tion Minislrj none else is a full timer 

• vSir Walter Molierlv, whole time Cftairman (Ph lo- 
sopher) Dr A F Trnemm, whole time Deputy Chairman 
(Geologist) Sir Ch irles Darwin (Phcsuist), Mr H D Flvin 
(representing expert knowledge m Lihrariunship), Sir Peter 
limes (Retired Falucatinn Olhiial), Mr H S Magniv (Edu 
cation Officer), Prof W E Collinson (Dangoage) Miss D 
dvmond (Economic Uistori), Miss Margery Fry (Ex- 


purely academic body like the U G C should consist 
entirely of teachers and academicians, and of experts 
in some of the subjects taught iii the Universities 
There is no representation of the grant-giving body 
as such m the Committee (Parliament in this case), 
and no official of the Ministry of Education or of the 
Tre isury Our U G C is composed of very brilliant 
men, bul nevertheless the sdcchon lacks almost all 
the above features of the British U & C * 

There is prevalent in our country a jiraetice of 
providing representation for the Eegislatiires or Local 
Bodies or private donors, on aeademie bodies to whom 
they may sanction grants or donations, irrespective 
of their competence to speak on matters educational 
It IS but nitunl for donors to be assuied that their 
grants arc properly utilired and they may rightly in- 
sist on strictest audit and on adimmslratiou by an 
independent body of academicians and experts , but 
It w ould not be desirable to make the grants or dona- 
tions a ground for forcing non -academic rcjircscnta- 
tioii on academic bodies It is our experience that 
such ineii have not in the past, been aide to give time 
and attention It is all the more true for the com- 
jHisition of the U G C which is the aeademie body 
created to act as Trustees of the grant-giving bodies 
or persons 

Diirnig the first vear of its existence, the re- 
constituted Indian U G C received applications for 
grants from the Universities, supported by necessary 
statements, scrutinised these apiilicaticins in a 3 davs’ 
sitting, and recommended grants for these Univer- 
sities to the Ministry of Rdueetion There was no 
attempt to contact the Universities,— far less to con- 
tact the various other limbs tbit constitute i Univer- 
sity, which has been the most noticeable feiturc of 
tlie w'orkiiig of the Bntisli U C C In fact, it appears 
from the composition of the Committee that such 
visits, and any form of sustained and continuous 
working throughout the year which alone can enable 
the U G C to arrive at a correct estimate of national 
needs of higher education, are not even contemplated 
The Committee has a Secretary who is on the staff of 
the Ministry of Education The Committee should 
be an autonomous and independent unit with its own 
full-time Chairman and a Secretary and a small staff, 
if it IS to do Its work properly, and it ought to study 
the needs of University Education by means of 
periodic tours and personal contacts with the luiiver- 
sitics m a friendly spirit 


Principal fiociology). Prof P S Noble (Classics), Prof G 
W Pukenng (Medicine), Prof E K Rideal (Chemistry), 
Prof A Robertson (Chemistry), Sir Edward Salisbury 
(Botani), Prof J C Spence (Medicine) and Prof R H 
Tawnev (History)— Members The Committee has its own 
whole-time Secretary ind secretarial staff 

•We may notue m passing that the personnel of the 
Universities Connnission have been on more desirable 
lines (see SaescK and CuWUM, December, 1948, p 241) 
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The working of our U G C during the last >t ir 
lias revealed another fundamental defect in the set-up 
of our University Education The grants asked for 
by the universities were meant only to be utili/ed 
m the universities proper for post-graduate education 
only, and presumably tlic Committee also provided the 
grants for such limited purpose t)ur universities 
are used to consider only post-graduate students as 
Ihiivcrsity Students, and our U G C also appears to 
think m the same way The British U G C , on the 
other hand, eaters for the needs not onlv of Research 
and Advanced students, but also for all First Degree 
and even post-Matrieulation Diploma students The 
Treasury grant allocated by the British U G C to 
the University of London, for example, is aiiproprut- 
ed not merely for the University College, but is 
equitably distributed between all other constituent 
Colleges md Schools of the lyondon University 

Whatever the drawbacks in its composition, and the 
shorteommg of its mode of working, and however eir- 
cumseribed its outlook, the Indian U G C recommend- 
ed substantial grants-m-aid to the different universities 
for the vear 1948-49 But even this little woik has been 
111 irred by the relation of this U G C to the Ministries 
of the Central Government The Biitish UGC is i 
Conimittcc of the Treasury It makes out a case 
for linancnl aid to universities and other institutions 
of university rank on the basis of study of their needs 
e irried out throughout the year, makes an estimate of 
the total grant required for education at the University 
stage and places its recommendations before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and successive ch ni- 
ce Hors have always accepted these rceommend itioiis 
in their entirety And once the grant is voted bv 
the Parliament, the UGC proceeds to distribute 
the total grant imong the different universities , 
there is no occasion for reference to the Edueition 
Ministry at any stage or to the Treasury Tli-, 
Indian UGC, on the other hand, being i 
Committee of the Education Ministry, whatever 
grants were recommended by the UGC for 
the universities had first to be approved by the Eduea 
tion Ministry , then every item with the recomnienda 
tion of this Ministry was further examined so very 
critically and thoroughly by that Sujier ministry, the 
Ministry of Finance, that it is no wonder that after 
passing through these two bottle-necks very few items 
finally emerged out of the archives of the Govern- 
ment intact , in fact none to our knowledge so far as 
the so-called non-Central Universities are conterned * 

♦Amongst the so-called Central Universities, the Uni- 
versity of Delhi, (and proliably one or two others), thanks 
to the energy and jiersisteiiey of it-. Vue Chancellor, feir 
Maurice Gwyer, has been able to get ample grants out of 
the Central Government for the expansion of the Iinivtr- 
sitv of Delhi The University at the Metropolis has now 
a cainpas of 600 acres, with large number of educational 
buildings, and with provision of residential quarters for 
teachers and dormitories for students The present state of 


A large number of doctors were called to cure the 
patient, and their elibonte treatment has completely 
killed the patient 

The problem of Umvcrsitv Ivdvuation is indeed 
Very difficult and mtrie lie m India, because of the 
V istiiess of the country, with its imieh larger popula- 
tion, the existence of uitcmoiiious Governments in 
the Provinces simultaneonsly with a Government at 
the Centre, aiiel its nuieli more slender fill inees The 
iieeels ol the country foi education at the F'lrst 
Degree md higher stages must be earetullv estimated, 
both oil a hhort-term and i long term llisis, md tins 
need must be met bv i judieious and economical 
distribution of iv nlable provisions It his further 
to be ensured that these iirovisious are made available 
to those of our voung men who are most qualified to 
piofit l)v them The cost of ill these jirovisions must 
be allocated between the Centre and the Provinces 
on the one luud, and between Local Civic Bodies and 
tilt State on the other h mil To undertake these 
enquiries the Governiiieiit of India has ippomted a 
Universities Commission But ifter this Survev i 
over, and the form of Uinversitv Education most 
suited to the requirements of the nation and the 
genius of its tieople, his been fonnuliled, and the 
measure of State aid nteessirv m relation to the 
numbei of Univeisity -trained personnel required tor 
the country. Ins been estimated, it will be the dutv 
nul privilege of the Indian UGC — m iv be, aided 
))\ jirovincnl Committees- -to carry out the pro- 
gramme, uid to eiisiue tint Iiulia adopts a modern 
svstem of Univcisity cdue itioii on a se ile whuh will 
be conipaiahle to those operidiig 111 leading eonntnes 
ot the West 

To sum up Dm reeoiiimcndatioii is that the 
I mversitv Giants Committee can diseharge its func- 
tions in a way consistent with the new educational 
responsilnlities of free Indi i, only if it is reorganised 
on the following lines 

(1) Umversitv Education throughout India 
should be m the Conmrreiit List of the Draft Con- 
stitution of India 

(2) The Central Government, as well as the 
Stites, should set apart a certain iiereeutagc of their 
revenue for education m gtiieril, md a certain part 


the University ot Delhi in iv be exiiiipiireil with that in 1935, 
when vsirKuliard (iregorv, Editor of Natiitc visited Allaha 
bad and stived with the writer of this ailicle Sir Richard 
told him “I have liecn to a funny place at Delhi They 
•showed me two rooms on the upper story of a shop, and 
Slid those were the Severn e Laliwaloiies of the University 
of the Metropolis of Iiiiha ” Delhi has progressed, though 
not yet to the same standard m all subjects as the older 
umveisities, thanks to the elforts of Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
while Allahabad, Ctlcutta and other older lliiiversities have 
remained st itionarv inspite of huge increase 111 the num- 
ber of students and their requirements, the competence 
of their teachers, and past records and traditions T^is 
shews what leaderslup and personal in tiative can do in- 
spite of odds 
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of it bhould be reserved for University Education 
This should be incorporated in the Draft Constitu- 
tion * 


* Xhe Clmiese (TOvenitnLnt has a danse in its constitn- 
tion that IS per cent of its it venue sliuulil be spent on 
I'iiluiatioii Coiilrastetl with that the Leutral (government 
of Intha spends less than 1 ptr eent of its income on 
IJdutHlion, though some of the Provincial (lovernnients of 
India spend libetall) on education, e g iln (joveniment of 
Ijonibiy which spends 18 per eent, other Uovcriinients are 
very eeonoinieal on education The West Bengal tjovem- 
inent, entirely composed of nieniliers elected on Congress 
titlsd, spends only fi‘4 per cent sml we ire told on high 
uutlionty that of tins, a substantial amount is going to be 
“Unsiienl Balance ” The present West Bengal Govern- 
ment Ins thus outdone the League (loverninent m killing 
education, fur even the I^eigue (jOvemment spent 12 per 
cent The West Bengal (iovernmenl has been extre- 
mely eeonoinunl on the salunes of starving leathers be- 
longing to primary, seiondarv, collegiate and university 
rank 


(3) The U G C should be reorganised on the lines 
suggested in this article, with a whole-tune Chairman, 
j Secretary and a secretariat staff The members 
may — ^in view of the history of the relations of the 
universities m this country with the Central and the 
Provincial Governments — ^be selected by the Ministry 
of Education, but the Committee should be an in- 
dependent and autonomous one, and further, a con- 
vention should grow up so that its estimate of the 
total State aid necessary for University education will 
be forwarded in tact by the Ministry of Education, 
and accepted m toto by the Ministry of Finance so 
long as the amount sought is withm the national 
resources, and after the amount is sanctioned by the 
Parliament, the allocation of the total grant to in- 
dividual universities will be made only in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Committee 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE IN ENGLAND* 

UVMANI MOHAN ROY, 

INDIAN ASSOCIAIION KOR THlt CUCTIVATION OF SCIFNCK, CAICUITA 


A T university Grants Committee is now func- 
tioning in India and its scope now extends to 
all the Ihiivcrsities of the Indian Union It has 
been thought advisable to review the formation and 
grow th, function and utility of the U G C in the U K 
so as to obtain data in the light of whitli it mav be 
possible for the Indian U G C to idopt desirable 
lines of improvement It is also proiwised to show 
how btate aid on an increasingly generous scale has 
(ontnbuted towards the expansion of university 
education in Britain Such a study m ly be speciallv 
instructive at this stage, for unfortunately there is 
prevalent in this country a view' that while it is the 
imperative duty of the State to make provisions for 
compulsory basic education, and to a less extent, for 
secondary education, university education in general 
— and post graduate education and research m parti- 
cular — may be left to shift for themselves 

PORMATION AND SCOPK OF TUB U G C IN U K 

In 1919-20, universities in the U K were m a 
position of great difficulty The number of full-time 
students in grant-in-aid universities and university 
colleges had risen from roughly 20,000 in 1900-01 and 
28,000 m 1910-11, to well over 33,000 in 1919-20 


• This article is Imsed on Reports of University Grants 
Committee (Britain) for reletant years and an article by 
Margery Fry, Universities Quarterly, May, 1&18 


The proportion of the number of univcrsitv students 
was IS >et only 1 m 1275 of the total popula- 
tion , it was 1 in 1000 m U S A and 1 m 
710 m Germany Naturally there was an in- 
sistent demand for more unn ersity -tr lined per- 
sonnel, — for more specialists in science, in com- 
merce and m industry The World War I had further 
brought home to the adinunstrators of the country the 
imperative necessity for research It was thus made 
clear that universities must all bring about all-round 
expansions to find places for a much larger number 
of students and researchers, ultimately for the service 
of the country 

But the universities had their resources fiery much 
strained The salaries of the teachers were miserably 
low, and there was an acute shortage of teachers 
University buildings were inadequate and often un- 
suitable University libraries were starved— the 
annual expenditure on books ranging from ^18 up- 
wards ’ There was no scope for increasing the tuition 
fees which were already much higher than in other 
countries State aid to some individual institutions 
sometimes came up to 34 per cent of the total reve- 
nues , but It was 80 per cent in German Universities, 
— the University of Berhn alone had State grants 
nearly equal to the total grants for universities and 
colleges in England and Wales The total parliamen- 
tary grant was £600,000 in U K , it was £2,000,000 m 
Germany and £7,000,000 m U S A Invested funds 
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yielded a maximum of 15 per cent of tlie income 
m &ome of the British Universities , in U b A 
it formed 34 per cent Private benefactions 
amounted to ;(;5,000,{X)0 annually m USA, 
in U K it totalled a bare one-twentieth of this 
amount All these combined to make it abun- 
dantly clear that the eost of provision for university 
education on a scale considered necessary for the 
country had far outstripped the total of endowments, 
private benefactions, grants from local authorities and 
incoine from students’ fees, and that the tune had 
come for the State to assure generously larger sub- 
ventions for the universities 

This, however, brought another question m its 
tram Parliamentary grants must necessarily be sub- 
ject to the vote of the parli nnent State aid had not 
so long been large enough m relation to the total 
finances of the universities , but it was likely that 
as this governmental aid began to gradually mount 
up, parliamentarians would become more vigilant in 
the exercise of their control Universities, on the 
other hand, were very jealous of their autonomy with 
regard to acadeniic matters and control of expendi- 
ture of their funds , and it was certainly not desirable 
tint universities should be subject to the vagnnes of 
political eoiiflict 

That was tlie problem which confronted the 
Government, and the UGC was created in Jul>, 
1919, to strike a b dance between these coaflieting 
claims of cducitional autonomy, and parliamentai y 
control of public Imances Its first terms of reference 
were 

“ To enquire nilo tlio flniincml needs of university cfUm 
tioii 111 the L K iiul to silvise the Government as to 
the ipphcatioii of an\ grants nude by rirliiiiieiit to 
wards meeting them " 

In 1946 the UGC was invested with turther duties 
in purely academic nutters, and to the terms of re- 
ference was added 

"to collet t, examine, and make avail tble information 
on matters relating to university education at home and 
abroad, md to assist, in consultation with the univer- 
sities Slid other bodies comeriied, the preparation and 
execution of such plans for the developiiunt of the 
universities as may from tune to time be reiuired in 
order to ensuic that they are fully adequate to national 

Composition 

The Committee has now a full-time Chairman, a 
full-time Deputy Chairman, a Secretary and a small 
office staff It IS thus an autonomous and independent 
unit Members all work m an honorary capacity , 
they are appointed for a term of five years, and con- 
sist of professors and heads of universities (and 
colleges), and experts drawn from outside these 
institutions who are considered capable of tendering 


advice on the needs of universities The personnel 
of the UGC fo^ 1943, which is just now before the 
writer, show's that besides the Chairinan, there were 
14 other mcnibers including 2 members associated 
with the administration of the gTant-caniing bodies, 
1 woman iiiciiiber whu is in ex-Pnneipil of a college, 
1 Director of a Railway, 5 Professors or Pnueijials 
and 5 experts who represented among themselves 
Ueonoime History, Hum imty, Language (German), 
Medicine, Mcehanieal Engineering, Botanv, Physics, 
Chemistry, Education iiul Librarianshij) 

The composition of the Committee is highly 
instructive, showing as it dots that the selection of 
the personnel is made with an eve to the needs ot 
representation of diverse subjects t night in the uni- 
versities, irresiiective of any form of regional 
representation , the selection show s further a b ilanet 
between representation of te lehers and non-teaehing 
experts It is noticeable that there is no representa- 
tive of the Ministry or of the Parliament as such , 
nor IS there any person going in our eountrv by the 
vague all embr icing term of an ‘educationist’ 

Wo, King of the U (r c -The U G C has 
grown into a position of luthonty and mfluenee far 
greater than what its terms ot reference seem to 
imply' It has jurisdiction over 16 degiee-giviiig 
universities in Great Britmi and thiti lonhliluLtil 
institutions, and Treasury grants to these tiftv eon- 
stitncnts arc not made except on the recoinnitnda- 
tion of the Coiniiiittee 

The permanent officers of the Committee, and 
as many as possible of its members, visit all the 
constituent institutions during 12 months at the end 
of every live year period to sce, at first hand, liov' 
far former grants have helped jirogress and what 
further aid, recurrent or taintal, would be requu-ecl 
by each for its desirable developments During such 
visits the Committee does not inertlv study the 
Inidget and linancial statements of these institutions, 
but collects information regarding the status, saliry 
and conditions of service of its ti achers, development 
of the social life of its students, needs for scholarships 
and State assistance for stdents, and provisions 
made for landing employ iiieiits for them, and also 
enquires into the standard of leaching and research, 
adequacy or otherwise of buildings, laboratories and 
their equipments, and library facilities It has been 
emphasised by the UGC in its rejjorts and recog- 
nised by the constituent institutions, that it would 
be wrong to call such visits as "inspections” the 
Committee goes and is received there as a friend, 
may be a critical one, — it g«cs not merely to collect 
information, but also to get an overall jneture of 
university economy , it is as ready to be helpful as 
to be critical During these visits the Committee 
makes it a point to interview not only the heads 
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of administrative and academic bodies, but it also 
contacts the junior staff, local leaders of public 
opinion, and tlie students In these conferencea the 
Committee learns as mueh as it advises 

On the basis of the knowledge thus gamed the 
U G C presents directly to the Treasury (and not to 
the Board of hducation or the Ministry of Kducation) 
an estimate of the needs of the universities Treasury 
grants irc jirovidcd accordingly in the National 
Budget, and after these are voted by the Parliament 
the Treasurv disburses the grant to individual insti- 
tutions on the basis of distribution of the total grant 
as advised by the U C C Much of the present 
power and prestige of the U G C has been estab- 
lished as a result of conventions and praetiee followed 
by successive Chancellors of the Kxchequer since the 


this manner, the creation of the U G C has effec- 
tively cut out any direct political jiressure upon any 
university As the U G C is a Conunittee of the 
Treasury (which corresponds to the Ministry of 
Finance in our country), and as its decisions are not 
subject to review by the Ministry, and there is no 
chance of the rccoinmendaiions getting lost amidst 
the lilts of officials of the Government departments, 
there is no tunc lag between the recommendations 
and the universities getting aid 

Some figures may now be considered to show 
what great strides have been made in university 
education in Great Britain, and to what immense 
degree governmental aid to universities has increased 
between the inception of the U G C m 1919 and the 
present times 


TABLE I 

Sources ot Income of iTNivrRsinrs 



Ivmlow ments 


Parliaiiicntary 

Initiou 1 

(.ranis ^ ' 

(.rants 

it Miscell 

Year 

Anioiiiit 

£ 

Percent 

ngco£ 

Total 

1 income 

1 Percentage tinouiit 
of Total 

mcome ^ 

Percentage 
of Total 
income 

Treasury 

£ 

Total' 

£ 

Percentage i Percentage 
of lotal of Total 

income income 

1928-2<) 

l‘M4-3fl 

t944-4S 

l‘)45-4e 

7It),425 
845, WS 
1,0<)6.530 
1,151,757 

13 9 

13 9 

14 0 

11 2 

2 4 524.4S0 

2 7 598,393 

2 2 631,555 

1 9 704,711 

10 I 

99 

83 

69 

1,537,925 

1,800,830 

2,425,156 

4,491,326 

1,854,425 
2 058,914 
2,955,692 
5,069,525 

35 9 37 7 

33 9 39 6 

38 9 i 3b 6 

49 3 1 30 7 


‘ Parliamentary grants through U O C 
’ Tot il parlidiiicnt irv grants, iiictuding 1 


inception of the Committee Though under no The iccurrent Parliamentary grant which in 
obligations to do so, they have always followed the 1919-20 was about ;{)500,000 increased to nearly 
advice of the U G C in the matter of distribution L5,000,000 in 1945-46 , it is today of the order of 
of the voted sum between the several universities /JO, 000,000 and is to rise to nearly ;£12,000,000 by 
Even though the Parliament has the power of voting 1951-52 The proportion of governmental aid to 

or withholding of universities’ grant, by common universities now amounts to more than half of their 

consent this grant has ever been kept outside the income , it will shortly increase to about two-thirds 

caprices of parlumentary vote, and the parliament (Moreover the Government has undertaken to find 

has never sought to Interfere with the distribution many millions of pounds for capital expenditure 

of this grant betiveen the different universities In during the next few years) 


TABLE 11 

UNlVRRSm STUDENT POPUCATION 
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In reckoning the Exchequer’s contribution to 
university education, we must also consider the 
expenditure in scholarships and maintenance 
allowances borne by the State in addtiton to din cl 
grants to the untvcrstltes This amounts to 
;^12,481,000 in 1947-48, and X14,562,000 in 1948 49 
(the increase of about £2 million being provided for 
Further Education and Tr'innng grants to c\- 
service students at Technical and Arts Colleges) 

Though the Parliament votes supply for the 
Universities’ grant annually, it has come to be 
agreed that the recurrent grant settled will be avail- 
able for a five years’ period This enables the 
universities , and colleges to formulate development 
plans and budgets for a few years ahead 

Thus assured of substantial State aid, the uni- 
versities and colleges have been able to provide for 
an increasingly large number of student-places, as 
Table II (q v ) will show 

For comparison, it may be added that the 
number of full-time students was 20,249 (1 iii every 
1800 of total population of the country) in 1900 01, 
27,728 (1 in 1450) in 1910-11, and 48,452 (1 in 880) 
in 1920-21 There has thus been a much larger 
proportionate increase in the number of university 
students than in the population of the country 
Even then the U K was lagging behind otliei 
advanced countries in the programme of university 
education , for, while in 1934-35 the universitv 
student-population was 1 in 880 of total poiuilation in 
U K , it was 1 in 808 in Italy, 1 in 604 in Gernianv 
and 1 111 480 in hriiiec The number of university 
students in UK has since further increased con- 
siderably , it w'as 51,622 in 1945-46, it is now diout 
76,500 , and it is hoped that the target figure of 
90,000 student-places in universities — which is the 
estimated need for the country — will be reached by 
1955 

It may be interesting to analyse the number of 
these full-time students to form an idea ibout tlie 
proportion of men and women students among them, 
and the number in different Faculties of the Uni- 
versities (Tables III to V) 


TABLE III 

1‘KOPORTION or Ml'S ANII WOMI'N STUDINTS 
(1 ull-time) 


Year jlotal No 


1*)28 20 I 44,309 

1934 35 I SO 618 

1015 46 51,622 


Men 


No % 


31,410 
38 406 
34 214 


70 0 
75 8 
663 


Women 


No % 


12,800 

12,232 

17,408 


fMlLL IV 

nilLTlMI STunhNTS IN mmuiNT llCUITIIS 



1923 24 

1<328 3'J 

1934 35 

1945 46 

\rts 

18, >181 

23,625 

24,143 

21,281 

Pure Science 

7,402 

7,377 

8,784 

9,309 

Meilu me 

10 <197 

8 387 

12,500 

13,210 

fee liiiologv 
(imIuUiiis Engineer 
me \|>J)1k<1 Cliemts 
try. Mining, Metsl- 
lurgy, cte) 

4,709 

4,082 

4,369 

6,284 

^ 1,538 

\grieiilture 

856 

838 

842 


lone 

(No entering the Uni 
vcrsities for the lirst 

42,945 

44,309 

50,638 

51,622 

time) 


13,000 

14,487 



It is notice ible that lliere is a gradual, though 
slow, swing tow irds Pure Seicnee, Technology 
Medicine, and Agriculture after World War IT 
Among Advanced Students, the profiortion of 
students ot Science his always been higher from the 
very bcginmng of the period under consideration 
(vide Table VI) 

The U G C has so scrupulously respected the 
autonomy of the universities that it usually recom- 
mends for each university a block grant to the 
general income rither than grants for specific pur- 
poses or for particiilaf departments, and the Uni- 
versity IS left free to make its allocations of the grant 


TABLE V 

Dkcrbi’S obTainid accordinc to Factiwifs 



First 

Degree 

Higher 

Degrees 

Total 


! 

Pure 

Science 

Medicine 



Year 

Hons 

Pass 

Arts 

Technology ] 

Agriculture 

1928-29 

4,798 

3,867 

1,138 

9,803 

5,646 

2,244 

878 

888 

147 

1934-35 

5 544 

4,016 

1,363 

10,923 

5,924 

2,724 

1,139 

998 

138 
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lint from till, discussions witli the H O L at the 
tunc of Its (luiriqucnnial visit, the university Ins a 
clear idea as to whit pirts of its proKraniinc were 
ilijirovcd In the Conunittcc and considered in iinv- 


a- Local Vittlionli Granls were sepirntelj nllottid to the 
I mversitv mil the 2 constituent lolleces 
b -hveluihtifr Pndowiiienls & Suhsenptions i,rniiled Ihnntgh 
the Central fniv autUorili 
C.raiils diolted to vimic individual nistiliilions were 
I ni\ersil> College— ;£2I2, 640 Impeml College of Seieme 
and TeclmoloKv— £232,1 18, Sthool of Ruinomtcs — 

£101,426 Ikdford Coilcfct— £80.841 , Birbtek Collegt- 
£71,463, Kui},’s Colleifc -£144,685 


Granthfroni Other Par |<, rants for 
Central hunentarv iTeaeliets ui 
I nn Rranls (Non I Trainini' 
\ntliorilv rtmrrent) 


T’niversitv Colleee 30 324 

Iniptrial (.ollejst of 
ScietKt & leihnoloKV 0 732 

School of Prononms 15 546 

Bedford Coll ee 4,274 

Birlieik Colle,,e 1,036 

King's Coll ge 1,842 

lor ( oiiip irisoii, the figures for u 
Cumhridge 1 niv 210 522 


residential I’lnversitv (for the 


+ Imludes lyocal \uthonty grants of , 


TABLK IX 

hXPlNIlITUKllS OP llNVinslTWS 
Departmental MiiiiUnanie j 


Mnintenatice Expendi from 
of premises ture | income 

% of total I 


581,4861 164 731 3,370,2341 65 8 

I 26,173 

685 282 228 784 3 968,201 66 0 

33 032 i 

1,337,840 310,111 6,227 9201 64 4 

31,662 I I 


'* Including £307,204 allocated to reserve 
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mg at the amount of the grant and for which further 
support might be expected in future If the 
university appiopnatcs the grant for other projects, 
It knows tliat it cannot hope to get further hujiport 
for the same 

Table VII shows how a University of the 
type of the University of Uondon, allocates the 
total State lul and Uocal Authority grants among 
Its constituent Colleges and Schools (the figures arc 
for 1945-46) 

The incomes of the colleges mentioned in Note 
b. Table VII, were made up as shown m Tabic VIII 

The heads and amounts of expenditure of the 
Universities have been tabulated in Table IX 

It will be found that administration and mainten- 
ance of premises form 10 per cent each of the local 
expenses , the teaching and library staff, library and 
laboratory maintenance form roughly two-thirds of 
the expenses , while capital expenditure, students’ 
amenities, examination, etc , are other items of 
expenditure 

It would be desirable to tabulate the number of 
teachers in relation to student numbers (Tabic X) 


TABLE X 


Professors 

Readers ami \sst Professors 

I^tturers 

\sst Lecturers 

Others 


Total 


3,735 


Students 


44,309* i 50,638* 
14,239+ 13 412+ 


In some of its earlier reports the U G C strongly 
expressed itself on the utter inadequacy of the 
salaries paid to the junior staff, but not much has 
been done yet to rectify the same The reixirts 
cover wide fields in matters academic, eg, discus- 
sion of the question of status of teachers of different 
grades, and ways of increasing their efficiency , and 
the diverse problems relating to the corporate life 
of students m universities, including students’ amem- 
ties and health service , and the question of finding 


suitable employments to university-trained personnel, 
—to name onlv a few These arc not relevant to 
the theme of this article, but they provide ample 
materials for consideration by administrators and 
academicians, and would no doubt be considered by 
the Universities Commission (sec Scibnck and Cul- 
ture, December, 1948, j) 241) that has been set up 
m this country 

Some of the points brought out by the above 
survey and Tables mav be stated as follow's 

(«) The IJ G C w’as created m Britain to act as 
a buffer between the Parliament voting grants for 
university education and the recipient universities 
and university colleges The institutions have thus 
retained full academic independence even while 
receiving Governmental aid on an ever increasing 
scale 

(u) The Committee is composed only of academi- 
cians and experts, — there being no representation of 
the Parliament ir of the Ministry as such, and no 
regional representation 

(«i) The Committee works hv making direct 
contacts with constituent bodies, and it has thus 
been able to act as a co-ordinating and levelhng-up 
committee It has ensured that while every neces- 
sary subject IS taught at some university, there may 
be an economical distribution of other 'rare' subjects 

(tv) It reports direct to the Treasury and is thus 
independent of the Ministry of Kducation, which 
deals with primary, secondary and other forms of 
education, and Broadcast 

(n) It must be realised that if a country is to 
maintain its position as a leading Nation of the world, 
It must ensure expansion of university education 
upto an estimated scale and the standard to be 
maintained should be not below the highest inter- 
national levels For, it is from the university- 
trained personnel that the country must get its 
administrators, scientists, technicians, and leaders in 
every walk of life In the long run it would be 
disastrous to Industry if it fails to get first-rate men 
for the direction of their technical staff During war 
time the staff of the universities form the pool from 
which first grade men can be drawn for special 
research, for employment as officers or other pur- 
poses In short, study and research on a university 
level IS essential for the well being of a modern State 
m peace, and for its safety in war Inevitably the 
State must come forward with an ever increasing 
share of the cost of university education 


2 
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POWER AND COMBUSTION'' 

\ (, BGBRTON, TRSt 

SBCRBTARV, THE ROYAI, {.OCIEtV tONDON 


AS an Euglifahman, I appreciate the honour that 
has been accoidcd to me and I can assure you 
that we shall do all that lies in our power to help 
and all the more because you m India now are 
independent and in the position to run your own 
shows and we arc in the position of friends helping 
each other I believe that the scientists of the world 
can in working together in friendly ways be even 
more effective than they have yet been in esfiblishing 
a state of forbearance and order in the world, for 
they can sec and point out what the important 
material problems are and can influence those in 
authority to ensure that such things are done as will 
lead to prosperity and peace In the south of Fianee 
one often sees two Cypress trees planted together 
and if one asks the peasants why’ they will say 
"L’ AUTRE POUR la PROSPFRITK , L’UN FvST 
POUR LA PAIX” 

T hope that the British science and Indian science 
can be two such trees 

I want to say something about the work we h ivc 
been doing m my laboratory on combustion, but 
before coming to that, may w-e first look at the world 
at large 

Some years ago I tried to set down just what 
power was available to the world 

Solar Energy and Powkr 

The earth, as Harold Jeffrevs quoted in Ins 
important monograph (The Earth, Cambridge Uni 
versity Press), is something humorous but lingering 
It was born of the sun some 2000 million years ago, 
but it settled down to a mean surface temper itiirc 
of about 287°C not long (only m 20,000 years) after 
Its birth , since then it has lingered on The sun is 
not more than about twice as old as the earth and 
It radiates energy corresponding to 5 10** H P , and 
only 2 X 10“’ of the corresponding energy reaches the 


• A full text of a talk delivered under the auspices of 
the National Institute of Sciences of India on lOth Sept , 
1948, in the University of Delhi 

t Sir Alfred Egerton F R S is a famous physical 
chemist who has made fundamental contributions to the 
snbicct He has made stndv of the science of combustion 
as ins life’s objective As secretary of the Roval Society 
he has rendered important public services to his country 
in peace and war-time Recently he visited this country 
as Chairman of the Reviewing Committee appointed hv the 
Government of India to review the workings of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore (See Science and Culture 
14, 113, 1947) 


earth The source of the eiieigy (acLording to 
Bctlie) is the nuclear react on The energy received on 


H + 0*’ ^ N'* + H 

I 

(0“)+j8+ 

I 

C” + He’ 

(C” acts as cataijst for making four protons to com- 
bine into a helium atom Iht excess energy, egnal to 
iliout 28 million electron volts jier reictiou sustains the 
sun as a source of energy) 

the surface of the earth’s outer atmosphere is 1 35 
million ergs per sec per sij cm What happens to this 
energy ’ It goes in as radiation with inteiisitv maxi- 
mum at about 0 5/i, and it goes out as radiation 
reflected from the surface of the earth with maxiiiium 
at about lO/i, the surface of the earth bewng main- 
tained at 287°C on the ivcrage Of course, much of 
the radiation gels reflected back dircctlv into space 
from clouds, part of it gets handed across withm 
the atmosphere and in some jiarts of the earth very 
little of the ‘effective’ short w'avc radiation reaches 
the earth, but on some occasions and places | of it 
may get through and bo absorbed bv the earth’s 
surface, making possible provision of power equi- 
valent to about 1 H P per sq meter of surface You 
m India get a big share of this Iffe-givmg energy 

I am not a meteorologist but nevertheless I think 
the tracing out of this radiative equilibrium in the 
atmosphere is a fascinating problem Some years 
ago the GASSTOT Committee of the Roval Society, 
started to study the problem intensively I do not 
think there is vet agreement as to just what is 
happening It is known that the quantity of ozone 
m the upper atmosphere (which has a maximum in 
the region at about 50 km and is equivalent to a 
thickness of 3 mm of ozone at atmospheric pressure) 
is controlled by a complicated series of photochemical 
reactions which are essential to maintain the equili- 
brium Studies of this kind are of great scientific 
interest but also of great practical importance 
because meteorology is basic to the applied sciences 
— agriculture, as well as navigation, and of funda- 
mental importance to prosperity The new technique 
of radar has greatly added to knowledge of the 
upper atmosphere Much information on the subject 
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IS collected in a recent book by S K Mitra This 
radiant energy works a great engine of 2 x II P , 
the sun is the furnace, the atmosphere the working 
substance and space the condenser — within this gre it 
engine potential energy is converted to kinetic and 
kinetic back to potential, work is done here and heat 
is dissipated there The sun shines on the sens, the 
rain falls on the mountains, the watcis (ill the 
streams , they arc trapped in a tuibinc, the lainiis 
shine and heat is discharged again to the atmos 
phere and so on The rivers and streams ot the 
world were estimated bj Arrhenius to possess ibont 
4 times the energy of the coal consumed pci \cir, 
(1400 million tons per year) Only about a tenth of 
the potential usable water power Ins \et been 
developed 

Tet us list now the sources of power 

Rffectne’ inflow of solar radntion I3xl0''‘ HP 

Power dissipated In lighting t x 10' 

Pstimated potential hydroelectric power S2xl0 , 
Power corresponding to use of coal & oil 2 x 10’ 

Power corresponding to ruliint energy 

assimilated by plant life 3 x 10"’ , 

There are other sources of power 
(i) hdal-l 5x10-’ H P but veiy little ot this 
can be used 

(it) Wind power — but owing to its fickleness it is 
difficult to use but might be applied more than it is 
it present 

(m) Volcanic — is of only local interest 
(tv) Nucleai source — popularly known as Atomic 
finergy, which lies m the future 

But reall> the import int source of power is whit 
we get through the process of photosynthesis , tint 
gives us the peat and the wood we burn , it gave us 
once our coal and oil We are now consuming tli it 
all lu 1000 years while it took 30 million yeais to 
lav down What do we know about photosynthesis 
— wc may know a little — I am told that out of even 
500 chlorophyll molecules only one is the active om 
m the assimilation process w hereby the CO. is fixed 
and provides sugar etc 6(COi + H»0) — t 
60, The others though are all taking part, handing 
on radiant energy they have absorbed — but tins 
fundamental process on which life depends, is not 
yet fully understood I bebevc that under favour- 
able conditions only 1 /3000th of the solar cnergv 
falling on anv considerable area of land is fixed by 
photosynthesis, the rest is absorbed as heat and is 
not utilised directly in growth, the light which falls 
on the green leaf may be absorbed with an average 
efficiency of about 1% but some plants ;nay convert 
upto 6 or 7% of the energy Some therefore have 
dreamt of improving this efficiency and that is worth 

• The Upper Atmosphere— Published by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1948 


a lot of endeavour The human being eats on an 
average 10-20 times the energy in the form of food 
that he performs as mechanical work but one worker 
on the land ought to be able to produce (on the 
average in Great Britain) food enough for 10 So it 
IS that population lends to increase and is limited 
by area of lanil, water and productivity of soil 
Three quarters of the w'orld’s activity is in the gett- 
ing of food and fodder Taken the world over, the 
total value of the cultivated products is 4 times that 
of all the other manufactmed goods Of the culti- 
vated products 88% is food and fodder, 12% oils, 
fats, waxes, hemp, cotton, jute, silk, hides, rubber 
e-tc and the food li is to jirovide man and animals 
with energy for muscular effort, the sum total of 
which is equivalent to jicrhajis 50 million H P The 
mechanical power continuously employed m the 
woild IS probably equivalent to something of the 
same sort of ordei of power Ivstiniates have been 
made of H P pet head but they are often misleading 
IS they refer to installed power rather than power 
continuously m use This power is got mainly from 
coal (about 1/5 from oil and natural gas) The 
mechanical power supiilcments muscular effort at the 
expense of stored fuel and if it did not mean that 
more mouths have to be fed, it would make work 
easier and increase leisure It docs produce a state 
of affairs such that a wider range ot manufactured 
articles is available 57% of the world’s other acti- 
vities apart lioiii cultivation are for the getting of 
fuels for pow’er and for heat Products are derived 
hv the aid of coal and upgraded into many different 
products — solvents, artificial textile materials, drugs, 
dves etc , manv of which are made more easily in 
this way than b\ (as it wcie) down-grading the pro- 
ducts of cultivation ( Acetone for instaiiee is made 
more easily by svnthesis thin from wood distillation) 
Of course the right thing to do is to try to increase 
productivity per hour and find means to make as 
much power as possible out of waste vegetable culti- 
vation instead of u=ing up oui stored fuels In India 
vou rely on the ox to provide power for the village 
community purposes, but the H P he provides for 
an intake of quite high grade food is probably less 

• This IS the figure m England and U S \ In India, 
owing to pnmiUveness of methods, not less than 70% of 
the population is dependent on land, and of this nearly 
80% (or 60% of the population) is busy in actual agricul- 
ture whith includes food production, and raising of econo- 
mic crops This work is done in the USA by just 1 /5 
their proportion i e . 12% of the population While we in 
India, with 70% of our population in agriculture do not 
produce sufficient food for feeding all the mouths m India, 
USA with only 12% produce plenty of food for their 
whole population, and for export of surplus 

This shows the importance trf a 'Technological Revolu- 
tion’ without which the political revolution which resulted 
in Independence, may mean nothing and may lead to chaos 
and misery Science and Culture is preaching this doctrine 
since 12 years 
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than might be got with engines using waste vege- 
table products adapted to village life 1 cannot say 
how It would be best done, but the problem is there 
and I know you appreciate it I have experimented 
with methane as a fuel fur internal euiiibustion 
engines alternative to petroleum fuels, and it is 
possible to get methane by vegetable fermentation 
This might possibly form an approach to the prob- 
lem but there are no doubt other possible ways of 
tackling the problem of how to give the cultivator 
a little extra power to help him m places where 
hydroelectric iiower is not easily available The 
possibilities 111 India are great, you have a tremen- 
dous supply of water, any amount of sunlight and 
little need of fuel for warmth We northerners, have 
to spend a ton and a half of coal per head per annum 
to supply w’armth to keep us ahve 

In all this let us remember in tilling the land 
there is happiness eternal and a happy mean between 
machine and hand labour has to be found, with due 
consideration of the problem created by population 
increase I have read or glanced through Bhore 
Committee’s report and know that you are alive to 
this problem 

To talk of engines , sixty years ago Sir Charles 
Parsons was led to the invention of the reaction 
steam turbine by the need to increase the speed of 
torpedo boats, just as the speed of aircraft has led 
to the development of the gas turbine m these days 
Whittle, a test pilot, knew the need to increase the 
speed of aircraft and sought to apply the jet principle 
In any development of this kind there is first the urge 
for the solution of a broad practical problem in order 
to improve means, then the patient trial of ideas on 
quite a small scale and later, as results become pro- 
mising, the scale is increased and eventually success 
IS achieved 

Combustion 

My own interest in combustion came about more 
than 20 years ago through a short research earned 
out to find out for an oil company whether there 
was any other substance than lead tetraethyl which 
would act as an antiknock in Petrol engines Gates 
and I found that antiknocks did not effect gaseous 
detonation, but that in ignition of a gas mixture 
they had great effect and were acting as negative 
catalysts This led me to studies about combus- 
tion and the field of interest is quite inexaustible 
and many of the points which 20 years ago were out- 
standing are still not elucidated For instance when 
lead tetraethyl is inhibiting the combustion of a gas 
mixture, does it act, molecule by molecule or radical 
by radical with the radicals m the chain of oxidation 
of the hydrocarbon , or does it react because it is a 
particle of lead oxide of a certain minute size and 


gives a numerous small surfaces for the breaking of 
these chains of reaction ? Here is a physical problem 
of high interest Dr Bimaldas Jam of the Delhi 
University and I have been working on this 
recently and it looks as if no single answer 
can be given to such a question because lead 
tetraethyl seems to prove particles of lead oxide 
whereas iron carbonyl seems to act as a vapour, 
radical by radical Senienoff, the Russian physical 
chemist, who first introduced Christiansen’s chain 
reaction theory into combustion cheinistrv to explain 
the oxidation of iihosphorus has accejitcd the views 
of the breaking of the chains by the antiknock but 
considers that it is particle si/c that matters , but 
this does not seem to explain the exceptional in- 
fluence of the eheinieal character of the antiknock, 
for particles of similar size of zinc oxide to that of 
lead oxide have no effect Wc find that lead particles 
arc nearly but not quite as effective as lead oxide 
particles , as owgen is present, in all the mixtures it 
IS probable that the metal oxide is necessary for the 
inhibition I have referred to this just to illustrate 
how an interesting practical problem leads one to 
fundamental studies The substances which are anti- 
knocks have a specific effect in decomposing per- 
oxides and it is the peroxides which play an essential 
role in my view in most combustion processes 

We have found recently, following Poljakow, 
that even in the low pressure explosion of hydrogen 
and oxygen if the jiroducts are suddenly cooled (by 
liquid air) that 30% of hydrogen peroxide is present 
in the condensed ice This has been studied in 
detail and we found by absorption of monochromatic 
light in the region in which hydrogen peroxide 
absorbs, that the peroxide is formed not only at the 
surface from the combination of hydroxyl radicals, 
but also from the existence of exited HOj in the vapour 
state giving HOa + Hj — + H and it seems 
the HjOa must exist for an appreciable time with 
energy m the rotational and vibrational degrees of 
freedom and then the energy is removed at the walls 
We have now extended this study to methane ex- 
plosions In that case we get ozone, hydrogen per- 
oxide and methyl hydrogen, peroxide but no or very 
little formaldehyde, which has previously been con- 
sidered as an essential product 

In the combustion chambers of turbo-jet engines 
there is always the difficulty of some incompletion of 
combustion and loss of efficiency , some of the oil 
which IS sprayed in may not get burnt or is cracked 
and the cracked carbonised particles take longer to 
burn, or again intei mediate products are formed due 
to chilling and do not complete combustion Many 
of these difficulties have now been surmounted but at 
ohe time they were real difficulties They led me to 
suggest that a promoter such as is used for.prwnotmg 
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combustion in Diesel Engines and reducing the delay 
before ignition, might lower the limit of combustion 
or increase the velocity of flames and so improve tlie 
combustion m the chambers of jet engines Promo 
ters such as ethyl nitrate were tried but had no effect 
So we set to work to find out why, experiments were 
done on the effect of promoters and inhibitors on velo- 
city of flames and the limit compositions for propaga- 
tion of flame We were led by the results to the view 
that, although tliese promoters effect ignition, thej 
have little or no effect on combustion limits or velo- 
city of flames (They had effects— quite large effects 
— but when their thermal contribution was taken 
into account, we found they were having little cata- 
lytic effect in modifying the oxidation reactions of 
the comliustible with which they are mixed, as they 
do 111 Ignition ) 

Imagine a stationary flame front with the uii- 
burnt gases flowing at the same velocity as the flame 
travels, the burnt gases flowing away so that the 
flame front remains still The gases ahead of the 
flame front are heated bv the gas burning in the 
flame front and the old view was that the unburnt 
gas was heated to such temperature that the oxida- 
tion reactions auto-accelcrate and burst into flame 
and so the flame fiont is maintained Actually the 
hot zone ahead of the flame is only about 1/30 mm 
thick and tin. time available for the auto-iginition 
IS only about 1 / 10,000 of a second Now in ignition, 
delay tunes are considerable at atmospheric pressure 
and that alone makes the theory unlikely, add to that 
those substances which effect ignition reactions do not 
effect limits or velocity of flames, we find the theory 
still more unsatisfactory Following D Lewis, 1 
think that flame is niaintamed by the radicals diffus- 
ing out into the unburnt gas ahead of the combus- 
tion zone — the flame actually lights the unburnt gas, 
It is quite a different phenomenon from ignition pro- 
per For instance, if petrol is injected into the cylin- 
der of a Diesel Engine, there is no flame to start the 
Ignition and there is a delav period before explosion 
occurs Addition of promoters then increases the 
rate of these prtflanie reactions That is an ignition 
phenomenon proper, and is different from flame pro- 
pagation which IS not influenced by the preflame re- 
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actions but only by the radicals m the flames We 
have been investigating this and have now succeeded 
in gettmg a flat stationary flame front independent 
of wall effects by which means we hope to measure 
the true velocity’^ of flames, a problem which by the 
bunsen burner or the soap bubble, or the tube method 
is rather diflSeult Dr Gay don m my laboratory has 
been studying flames at low pressure If you have 
a wide burner, a stable flame can be maintained at 
the burner down to as low pressure as 1 mm (for 
instance with acetylene) The flame thickness be- 
comes very much greater ind so one can find out at 
what stage in the combustion the various radicals 
ijipear, for instance Oil may apjiear before CH or 
before C = 0, each of these giving characteristic 
spectra hrom the speetia one can also determine 
the temperature of the radiatois, the vibrational and 
rotational temperatures lii certain flames he has 
found that the rotational temperature corresponds to 
very high values, 10000° Abs , for instance m the 
case of OH in hydrogen oxygen flames at low pres- 
sure In more recent work he has applied the Dop- 
pler’s Principle and is measuring the translational 
temperatuie, so that although there is no tempera- 
ture equilibrium m a flame up to the maximum tem- 
perature, wc have been able to measure the indivi- 
dual motion of some of the reacting radicals We 
hope to learn more about flames and the freezing 
technique which I have mentioned earlier and this low 
pressure flame work arc helping to provide this know- 
ledge Incidentally I may mention Dr W N Vaidya’s 
work in my laboratory on the hydro-carbon 
bands which he discovered Using deutero-acetylene 
he hopes to settle the constitution of the radical res- 
ponsible for these bands What I have tried to stress 
in this talk is the seeking out of the general problems 
winch are worth wrestling with, and their following 
it into its scientific ramifications, never minding too 
much the practical issues There is no hard line 
between applied and pure science and they foster each 
other They are foster brothers and wo scientists in 
all lands are foster brothers under Mother Farth — 
"Sacrid Goddess, Mothtr Earth, thou from whose 
immortal bosom, gods and men and beasts have birth 
— Uaf and blade, and bud and blossom ” 
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ARDASEER CURSETJEE* (1808-1877)— 

THE FIRST INDIAN FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

R A WADIA, 

BOMBAY 


\\rHEN the htc Snnivasa Raiiiamijan, the well- 
known M-ithcin Ltici m and a genius in that 
branch of science, was elected a Fellow of the Ro>al 
Society, he was considered to be its First Indian 
Fellow This belief continued to be held till Prof A 
V Hill, the Secretary of the Society in his Address 
to the Press Representatives at Delhi in 1944 stated 
that the First Indian who had the honour to be the 
Society’s Fellow was Mr Ardiseer Cursetjee and this 
has led me to write this short sketch of his life 
From information gathered from the Seeretcary 
of the Royal Society it appears that Ardiseer was 
elected a Fellow on 27th March 1841 He was pro- 
posed by James Walker, seconded by W Cubett and 
recommended by John Maeiiieilk, James Horne, 
Josua Field, W H Sykes, Sir John Barrow, Admiral 
F Beaufort md Sir Edward Sabine 
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The following Copy of Certificate received from 
the vSeerctary of the Roval .Society is of interest — 

“ARDASEER CURSETjlvE ESQUIRE SHIP BUILDER 
OF BOMBAY latelv in England having undertaken the 
journey of this country at his own expense in order to 
perfect himbclf in the knowledge of the Steam Engine as. 
applicable to Navigation and to acquaint himself with the 
arts and the manufactnnes of Europe with the view of 
itnprovmg his own country and his countivinen, a Gentle 
man well versed m the theory and practice of Naval Archi 


• A brief sketch of the career of Ardaseer Cursetjee 
appeared iti ScntNCK axd Culture, 9, 338, 1943-44 (Ed 
Scl Or Cul ) 


lecture and devoted to scientific pursuits having introduced 
Lightiiig l>y Gas into Bombay where Its perfected a small 
It is cstaihlishnient aided eselusively b> Native workmen , 
having also at his own ^hurge built a vessel of sixty tons 
to whn li he idapted a Steam Engine sent out from this 
Countrv, and inanufaclured ind httid every other part of 
the Machinery and navigated tne vessel entirely with 
native workmen and Engine men ehielly insViucted and 
trained by luiiiself, and having otherwise promoted 
{seieiiee and the useful art m Ins own country to whieli he 
has just returned, having while iii England obtained the 
appointiuciit of principal Inspector of bteam Waelnnery to 
the Eist India Company, being desirous of beeoiiimg a 
1 eilow of llie Royal bociely — 

We whose ii lilies are hereto subscribed of our personal 
knowleelge consider him .is deserving ol ih il honoui, as 
likely to become i valuable and usetul iiKiuber— And we 
beg to reeomraeiid Umi from his pteuhar silualioii, and 
the prools he lias given ol his desiie to evleud natural 
knowledge lu India 

Dated this twenty seventh day of Alaith 1841 ” 

Ardaseer belonged to the wcllknown family ot 
Dowjtt Wadia who arrived m Bombty from burat in 
the begiunmg ot 1736 as a bhip-Builder and lounded 
the Docks, and whose descendants continued to hold 
the post of Master Builder till 1885 when the post 
was abolished 

He was born on bth Oetobei 1808 His father 
Cursetjee Rustouijee (1788-1863) was Maslei Builder 
in the Doekyard irom 1844 to 1858 

As regards his edueatiou nothing defanitely is 
known but it is apparent that he must have received 
the best available at the time before he entered the 
Doekyard as an apprentice in 1822, when he was 
only 14 

We learn from his own writing that about the 
year 1830 he began to study the theory and practice 
of bteam lyngme and to devote much of his time to 
the study of Marine Engineering With the per- 
mission of Government he was placed undei Capt 
Me Gillvary, the Chief Engineer of the Bombay Mint, 
where he worked for some time and acquired pro- 
ficiency in that branch of Engineering To quote his 
ow'n words “My enthusiastic love of Science now led 
me to construct unassisted, a small steam engine of 
about one horse power I likewise endeavoured to 
explain to my countrymen the nature and properties 
of steam and to effect this I had constructed at a 
great expense m England, a Marine Steam Engine 
which, being sent out to Bombay, I succeeded with 
the assistance of a native blacksmith m fixing in 
a boat of my own building’’ 
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This was the steamer "Indus’* which was 
launched on 16th August, 1863, it being the first 
private steamer built on the Island, there being only 
one other steamer, the "Hugh Lansay” also built 
at Bombay for the h ist India Company by Nowrojce 
Jamsetjce, the Master Builder The "Indus” was 
subsequently purchased by the Bombav Government 

Ardaseer brought up the same native black- 
smith to manage this steamer and drive and keep 
in order the engine without any assistance from 
Kuropeans and to quote his own words "This faith- 
ful native has worked the boat upwards of hvc years 
without a single accident or injurj to the engine” 

The great interest Ardaseer took m the engiiicir 
mg line led him to introduce Gas lighting in Bomba\ 
On lOth March 1834 he lighted his bungalow and 
gardens at Ma/agaon with gas wdicu the Governor 
of Bombay, the Karl of Clare, visited the scene 
People from all jiarts of the town had gathered to 
see this novel experiment So great was the erowd 
that it was with some difficnltv the Governor’s 
carnage could pass According to the Bomba\ 
Gazette of the IStli March, there were twentyeiglit 
lights in the bungalow apart from i number of such 
lights in the compound Before de]>arting, the 
Governor, it is recorded, piescnted a Dress of Honour 
to the host 

Ardaseer w is also the first to introduce Steam 
Pumps on the Islind The Bombav Gazette of 15th 
Annl, 1834 wrote 

"Wc line miieh pleasure in hringing to the iiolui of 
the public the ingennitv of a coutig Parsee gcntleintn of 
this plai e tianied \rdaseer Cursetjec This vounc man 
has for some Itim been en£rage<i in studvini, wo-ks on 
steam niachinerv and gis and has in the progress of his 
experiment set up a small steam engine in his girdeii at 
M'a/agaon which served to raise w iter from a well m his 
premises siiflGcient to supply a small fountain therein 
demonstrating to his eouutrymen the great advantages 
which may be derived from the introduction of ste iin is 
a means of irrigating g irden lands and improving the agn 
cultural resources of the country ” 

It IS to be remembered that at that time in con- 
structing the necessary maehincrj and articles, there 
was no foundry or means of getting such works pro- 
perly executed and yet the apparatus was found to 
be as complete as if the same was constructed in 
England This led him to maintain a small foundry 
at his premises at Ma/agson lu order to make him 
proficient m the foundry business He made great 
many svrought iron tanks for ships, among which 
several were holding upwards of five thousand 
gallons of water 

With the starting of the Elphinstone Institution 
m Bombay, professors in different branches of learning 
were brought out from England anil one of them, 
Mr Arlebar, Professor of Mathematics, became 


acquainted with Ardaseer Witnessing his know- 
ledge in practical mechanics, Mr Orlebar applied to 
the Bombay Government to allow Ardaseer to assist 
lum in instructing the students specially in nieehani- 
eal and chemical sciences to which Government 
rcaddy consented 

By this time steam navigation had considerably 
increased and difTieiiltv m carrying out repairs to 
steamers w'as experienced It vias noticed that few 
of the European engineers could withstand the 
Indian climate and a few others proved troublesome 
Ardaseer was iiuick enough to realise the advantage 
of further studies in this branch of science With the 
lofty object of giving benefit of his studies in England 
to Ins countrymen "in a branch of Science which has 
greater influence upon the interest of mankind, than 
all the discoveries of many past centuries”, he deter- 
mined to proceed to Fngland to study vSteam Power 
as an aid to the luxuries of civilized life 

With this object in view he applied to the 
Governor, the Earl of Clare, to allow him to aecom- 
panv His Excelleifcv to r'liglaml, but lie was asked 
to wait for some time He thereafter went to China 
for i change 

In 1838, with the sanction of the Bombay 
Government, Ardaseer made arrangement to proceed 
to England but sudden illness prevented him from 
jirocecding there 

Next veir, however, Ardaseer w'as able to carry 
out his wisli with the sanction of the Government of 
Bombay 

On September 12, 1839, he left his lionie late 
ill the evening for S S "Bernice” and went on board 
with Capt Cogan of the Indian Navy and the 
steamer left the shore early next morning He nad 
decided to go bv the overland route and .Sue/ was 
leached on 7th October 

The overland journey is described very graphi- 
cally by Ardaseer in his book* published in England 
m 1841, and many interesting details are given 
therein, but it will be out of place in this article to 
note all but a few, le ivmg the reader to refer to the 
original 

It is important to note the religious prejudices 
which then existed even amongst Parsecs, the chief 
of which was to take food cooked by Parsecs only 
and not to dine with non-Parsees on the same table 
lienee travel to Fngland meant expenses not onl> 
for his own but also for the servants of his caste 
Apart however from expense, it gave rise to other 
diflfieulties at times, mainly to find one’s own apart- 
ments cooking by servants 

• "Overland Tourney from Bombay to England” and of 
“A Year’s Residence in Great Britain” bv 4rdaseer Cnr- 
aetjee 
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At Cairo, the author describes Ebratn Pachase 
garden at Roda “wherein flourish all sorts of English 
fruits and veneliblcs together with the choicest East 
India fruits” The head gardener was an English- 
man named Me Cullock, who had been m India to 
collect plants for the garden 

The next place of interest visited by the author 
was Boolak, the Northern Harbour of Cairo, and the 
Cotton Mills 

At Alexandria, our author could not find a 
separate lodgement and had to stay in a room in a 
French Hotel in w hieh no arrangement could be made 
to get his food prepared by Parsec servants and he 
had to satisfy his hunger bv taking bread, butter and 
milk It was ultimatelv arranged bv the kindness 
of the French Consul to have his meals prepared by 
a Parsee servant of a French boat 

Here the author visited the dockyirds and full 
details are given of the different workshops and of 
ship building He was offered a Government boat 
to visit the Egyptian Fleet and on reaching the first 
ship of the line, he was received on board with a 
mihtarv guard and band 

Malta was reached on the 23rd October but the 
passengers were kept m (piarantine for twenty days 
and were released on 12tb November 

Leaving that place on the 14th, he arrived at 
Oibralter on tlic 20th November 

The author reached Gravesend on 2iid December 
and Blackwall the next dav and on landing the first 
person to whom he paid a visit was that great friend 
of India, Sir Charles Forbes Bart at his residence 
at No 9 Fit/rov Square, London 

He went to India House on the 6th, and was 
introduced to the Chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, Sir Richard Jenkins and to the Secretary, James 
Cosmos Melvill 

On the next dav, he went and saw Sir William 
Symonds, the distinguished Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Nav> for whom he had brought letters of introduc- 
tion for advice as to the future course of studies 
With the apjiroval of the Court of Directors, 
Ardaseer pi u ed himself under the care of Messrs 
Seawards, whose works being close to the Thames, 
afforded him additional advantage of seeing the im- 
provements in progress in the river and its banks 
The Court of Directors granted a special allow- 
ance of Rs 300 jier month over and above his salary 
at Bombay during the period of his stay m England 
Thereafter he worked energetically, devoting all 
his energy to acquire qualifications as a Marine 
Engineer and m allied lines in different factories, 
visited different dockyards and obtained high com- 
pliments from all under whom he worked 


During his stay in England, he made a number 
of calls on several retired Englishmen — men like 
Mounstuart Elphmstone, Lord Clare, Rear 
Admiral Sii Charles Malcolm, General Briggs, 
Francis Warden and others He had also the privi- 
lege of being introduced to Prince Albert, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington and the Duke 
of Argyll, the Marquis of Northampton (the President 
of Jhe Royal Society), James Walker (President of 
the Institute of Civil Ivngineers), Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir John Hobhouse and others 

When the address on behalf of the citizens of 
Bombay was presented to Sir Charles Forbes by a 
deputation consisting of the Right Hon Sir Alexander 
Johnstone (the Retired Chief Justice of Ceylon), Capt 
Cogen and John Romer, Ardaseer Cursetjee with his 
two cousins Jehangir Nowrojee and Hirjibhoy Mer- 
wanjee (who had also been m England to study 
further the art of Shipbuilding) was present by 
special invitation and Ardaseer was asked to read the 
address 

Besides pursuing his studies in his particular 
subject, he got himself in touch with important 
institutions in engineering line Within a weak after 
his arrival in England, he visited the Polytechnic 
Institute where he spent a good deal of his time m 
inspecting models of various improvements in 
mechanical science Shortly afterwards his name was 
placed on the free list of members of the institute 
He was also elected an Associate Member of the Civil 
Engineers Association He was rcgiilarh attending 
its meetings and had earned the good opinion of its 
President. James Walker It was the latter gentle- 
man at whose request Ardaseer w'as invited to a Soiree 
of the Royal Society bv its President, the Marquis 
of Northampton at the latter’s residence on 11th 
April 1840 at which he w^as introduced to his Lord- 
ship, Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Argyll the Duke 
of Bucclcuch and several other members of the Royal 
Society 

On 6th May 1840 he was elected a Member of the 
Society of Arts and Science and in September of the 
same jear he was appointed a Member of the Mechani- 
cal Section of the British Association 

There are a few other points of interest narrated 
m his book which may briefly be touched here as 
throwing interesting light on the author’s ideas on 
some subjects 

It was strict custom amongst Parsees never to 
keep their heads uncovered and so when on a visit 
to a friend’s place he saw a young Parsee boy with 
his head uncovered, He writes — “I was sorry to find 
so perfect a child as to have entirely forgotten our 
language and sit talking without a cap and his ser- 
vant (Parsee) doing the same ” 
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During his stay in England he never took his 
meals -cooked by non-Parsees and on this account on 
more than one occasion he refused invitations to 
dinner from his European friends He notes m his 
diary that on 25th January, 1840 Mr Bayley, the 
Deputy Chairman of the East India Co inquired if 
his religion would permit him to dine with him and 
he replied with regret that it would not and again 
when Mecrali, the Vakeel of the Raja of Satara, in- 
vited him to dinner he sent his cook to prepare his 
meals beforehand For the same reason he had to 
refuse with regret the invitation of the President of 
tilt Board of Control, Sir John rfobhouse, and when 
Mr Walter, the Proprietor of the Lovdon Time? in- 
vited him with his friend Mr John Seaward to pass 
s few days at his lionsc, he iLcejited the same but 
sent his servant to prepare his meals 

On visiting the Royal Mint, the author w is 
“much disajipointcd as it was inferior to the Mint at 
Bomba V ” 

He was fortunate enough to be present on the 
occasion of the marriage of Queen Victoria on the lOth 
Febriiarv, 1840 and saw illuminations of public build 
mgs in London which he describes as a trulv splendid 
scene, “the most brilliant lights being jots of gas 
within coloured glass shades ” 

On a visit to the Governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
who was absent, ho was received bv Mrs and Afiss 
Flamming when the former presented him with a seal 
made from the wood saved from the wTcck of the 
“Royal George ’’ 

He visited the Houses of Parliament c« 2Qth 
June, 1840 when he saw the ceremonv of administra- 
tion of oath to a peer, T^ord Keane and had an oppor- 
tunity to listen to the speeches of the Tvord Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham in the Lords and to those of Mr 
Gladstone and Lord John Russel in the Commons 

He was presented to the Queen at a Levee on 
tst Jiilv 1840 He writes — “About 10 A m T called 
upon mv excellent friend Sir Charles Forbes, who 
was kmdlv solicitous about mv costume and that of 
my servants and about 1 pm Sir Charles placed his 
carriage at mv disposal We reached St James’ 
Palace and having w'aited for a short time I w-as con- 
ducted to the Presence Chamber bv Sir John Hob 
house, and was formally introduced to Her Majesty, 
who was seated. Prince Albert standing on her left 
hand and the Earl of Uxbridge (Lord Chamberlain) 
on her right “ 

His viewre on some matters are of interest He 
considered the drivers of cabs and 6ther public 
vehicles “an imposing and insolvent set of men” who 
took every advantage, especially of foreigners and 
“another nuisance of London is the dirtv state of the 
roads compared with those of Bombay ” 
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Of shopkeepers and tradesmen he states —“I 
cannot help remarking that they have generally an 
unfair practice of speaking against each other m the 
same line of business which is the cause of great 
embarrassment to foreigners as they cannot have 
confidence in dealing with them ” On 1st June 1840, 
he received a summons to attend a Committee of the 
House of Commons to give evidence upon the opium 
question and gave it against the Opium Policy of the 
East India Company and he records with satisfaction 
that the same had approval of that tried friend of 
India, Sir Charles Forbes 

After completing his course of studies just when 
he was thinking of returning to Bombay, an adver- 
tisement appeared in the London Times m its issue 
of lOth July 1840, in which the Court of Directors 
milted applications for the post of Chief Engineer 
and Inspector of Machinery at the Steam Factory at 
Bombay Thereupon Ardaseer applied for the post 
After taking into consideration a number of applica- 
tions received by them, the Court selected Ardaseer 
for the post — a no mean achievement for an Indian to 
successfiillv comiietc for a post with Europeans in 
their own homeland when no facilities wore available 
to Indians to acquire proficiency in science 

Ardaseer returned to Bombay bv the “Buckingham-* 
shire” m the beginning of 1841 and assumed charge 
of his post on 1st April 1841 It is of interest to note 
that his appointment as Chief Engineer and Inspector 
of Machinery m the Bombay Dockyard led the Bombay 
Times to raise its protest and the Bombay Gazette to 
applaud the action of the Court of Directors The 
former wrote — “We doubt the competenev of a 
native, however able or educated to take charge of 
such an establishment as the Bombay Steam Factory 
w'lth a bodv of English workmen to be directed, 
superintended and controlled bv a native ” On the 
other hand the Gazette wTote “It is no small 
honour to the native community that the merits and 
abilities of this gentleman should have enabled him 
to carry off the prize from a multitude of competi- 
tors ” 

The significance of the '■emarks of the Bombay 
Times was due to the fact that Ardeseer was placed 
in charge of an establishment in which there were 
more than one hundred Europeans working under 
him * The same authority stated that his path was not 
one of roses for a long time but his natural kindness 
soon made him a favourite with all those placed under 
him as he meted out justice to all irrespective of 
colour or creed 

He occupied the new post till 1st August 1857, 
when he retired from service 

His other activities may be briefly stated 

• Minutes of Proceedings of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers (Vol 51, pp 271-74) 
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In 1837 he was elected a Non-Resident Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of England 

When the First hrceniason Lodge — the Ivodgc 
Rising Star of Western Indn— was founded mainly 
through the exertions of Mr Maneckji Cursetjee in 
1843, Ardascer Cursetjee joined it with Ags Ah 
Mohomed Shustree, Haji Hasain Tshfani and 
Mohomed Jaffer 

In 1850, he was elected Vice-President of the 
Bombay Mechanics Institute 

On 16th February 1851 he launched a steamer — 
“Lowjee Family” built by his son Rustonijee Ardaseer 
at the Ma^agaoii Dock It was of 80 tons The im- 
portant fact to be noted in this conneetioii is that all 
the materials weie manufactured at the foundry he 
had at his lesidencc at Mazagaoii 

In September 1851, lie went to Fnghnd for the 
second time for reasons of hcslth and with the per- 
mission of the Court of Directors visited a number 
of cities to see the different improvenients in 
machinery He visited America and selected various 
wood-cutting machines for the factory at Bombay 
under his charge His great hobby was to introduce 
novelties in the city of his birth and thus he was the 
first to introduce sewing machine and show its work- 
ing and was foremost in introducing photographv 
and electro-plating in Bombay He returned to 
Bombay m 1852 

In 1855, he was elected a Justice of the Peace 
The Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Navy, 
Sir Henry Leeke iii giving publicity to the aeeeptanee 
of his resignation stated — 

"The Commandcr-in Chief cannot part w'lth so 
valuable a Public Servant without an expression of 


the high estimation in which he holds the services of 
the Chief Engineer and Inspector of Machinery whom 
he has ever found ready by his influence and example 
to aid 111 \arious reforms of the Dockyard Factory ” 

The Court of Directors in their Despatch of the 
29th June, 1858 wrote — -‘‘We have examined with 
great interest the Memorial of Mr Ardaseer 
Cursetjee in which are set forth his services for a 
jieriod of 35 years in the Bombay Dockyard as well 
as the circumstances so creditable to himself, under 
which he obtained his qualification as an Engineer 
and in 1840, whili* iii this eountrv, he eomiieted for 
ind obtained the appointment of Chief Engineer and 
Ins|)cctor of Machinery in \our Steam Factory which 
appointment be has ever since held with the full con- 
fidence and approbation of three successive Com- 
inandeis-ni-Chief of the Indian Navv We have re- 
solved as a special case that he be allowed a Pension 
Rs 400/- a month from the date at which \ou have 
Iiermittcd him to retire ” 

An interesting fact to be noticed is that during 
the jieriod of his emplovment in the Bombay Dock 
yard his father was Mister Builder and his two sons 
were also employed in the Builder’s Depaitmcnt as 
juniors One of his sons Rustomicc Ardaseer Wadia 
subse<|Uentlv became Assistant Builder and retired m 
1885 

In 1859 he paid a third visit to England 

In 1861 he was appointed Superintending E-ngi- 
neer of the Indus Flotilla Co at Karachi and remained 
there ^or about two years and resigned on account 
of his health He thereafter settled doyvn at Rich- 
mond and passed the remaining years of bis life there 
He died on 16th November 1877 
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SCIENCE IN WORLD WAR II 

BINOU MADHAB B\NBRJEK 

INSTITUTR OF NUaE^K IHySICS CAtCUTTA IINIVERSITV 

Introduction htaded b> an institute k ider guiding a group of men 


OlNCE the beginning of this century, militarists and 
politicians have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of science and the scientist The idicno 
inenally rapid improvement of the weapons of war, 
(beginning with the extensive use of the machine gun 
bv the Japanese in the Russo-Japanese War), his 
influenced and in fact now convinced them, th it 
without the backing of organised research on the 
development of existing weapons and inventions of 
new weapons, no major war can ever come to i suc- 
cessful and favourable conclusion Battles can be 
fought with men, materials and heroism, but to hope 
to win a war without war research will seem too 
much to even a schoolboj in this age of science 

Orc.anisation ior War REsEARtii 
The belligerents of World War II became coiisci 
ous of the necessity of war research long before the 
actual conflict m August, 193Q home ot them, 
notably Germany, made extensive preparations and 
mobilized a large force of scientific personnel for war 
research As an illustration, we shall describe the 
German research organisation for Air foices The 
activities of this organisation gave Germany unques- 
tionably the leading position in knowledge and quality 
of equipment in airciaft construction till the end of 
war, although it is well known thit control of the 
skies was lost long btfoie that 

This German research organisation may best be 
described with the help of a chart given below 



I'lG I The German Research ( irgnnisatioii for Air 
forces during World W ir II 


The whole research force was m charge of Rcich- 
marshall Goring, the supreme head of the air forces 
The Forschungbfuhrung (abbreviated Fo—hu)— re- 
search leading group — consisting of fotir leading 
scientists Prandtl, Gorgii, vSeewald and Baumker, ac- 
tually controlled the lescarch works carried on m 
eight research establishments under their guidance 
Each research establishment was under a director who 
used to exercise administrative control over the 
several institutes m each establishment Research 
work earned out m the institutes were autonomous 
and reported directly to Fo— Fu Each institute was 


that actually carried on the research and experimen- 
tation Germanv had a force of 6000 men working 
m these goverameut owned research institutes m 
wartime 

Besides the horschuiigsfuhi ling, there was the 
Reiehforschuagsrat (RFR)— the German research 
eiiuneil It was apiiarcntlv created to Co-ordinate 
research woik in the Ilochuleninstitutes — about 200 
1 esc arch units m the diflerent technical colleges as 
ilso the Kaiser Wilhelm-mstitutes In this way the 
whole peacetime feircc was brought under govern- 
ment cemtrol and harnes eel into war work 

Germany had also iiiany research laboratories jii 
the different industrial concerns and of munition 
makers, some of which were very well equipped, had 
extensive research facilities, and employed very 
L ipable scientists These also w'cnt in for war re- 
sc irch under government contracts 

The research department in Germany (even 
lieforc the outbreak of war) constituted one of the 
most important and viiile institutions, engaged con- 
siderable attention of the leading politicians, and 
consumed a good fraction of the governments income 
Without It, (»ermany could not have become so power- 
ful militarily that it Showed itself to be during 
World War II 

SciKNci' oi Destruction 

In this lecture on Science m World War II, an 
ibstract discussion on war and its causes may not be 
out of place It IS said that war results when peace- 
ful methods fail When politician administrators of 
two or more governments go on continually disagree- 
ing on certain important and vital matter or matters, 
when one, both oi all of the parlies become convinc- 
ed that negotiation ind persuasion are of no avail,— 
military opeiations, r show of force and an actual 
use of force becomes inevitable The parties con- 
cerned, then try to overthrow the opponent by des- 
troying its military power, occupying important geo- 
giaplucal iiositions and seats ot government, disrupt- 
ing civilian life and actually seizing governmental 
power Destruction and disruption precede ind go 
on simultaneously with the occupation Militarists, 
usually consider it necessary to destroy certain 
buildings, factories, warehouses, transport centres 
and transport facilities, prior to the occupation of a 
certain important position They also find it neces- 
sary to break the morale of the enemy by killing a 
good number of the opponent’s military and civilian 
personnel However this killing frequently cotn^ 
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as a bye-product o£ destruction and some killing must 
be coniniitttd to facilitate occupation as the defend- 
ing party seldom vacate or disarm itself unless a good 
number of them are actually killed and injured 

Scientific knowledge has been widely apphed to 
all fields of military operations of which the main 
are (a) destruction and killing, (b) transport, (c) 
communication (d) reconnoisance Destruction and 
killing IS usually accomplished by ca€sing explosions 
inside or setting fire to the enemys, establishments 
111 the mam, these are done by shells fired from guns 
and bombs let down from aircraft Lately Rockets 
have ill a great measure supplemented and extended 
the scope of operation of these weapons The chief 
aim of these weapons is to hurl destruction at a dis- 
tance In modern warfare it is mipractieal to ap- 
proach too close to the enemy lu as much as both 
the parties possess weapons whereby they can kill at a 
distance The field guns and machine guns were the 
chief w'eapoiis foi land warfare in World War I and 
their immobility led to the trench deadlock The 
use of tanks and aircraft as a earner for these weapons 
in World War 11 converted the trench war ot World 
War I into the tank war of World War II A war of 
patience and sniping melted into a war of action and of 
movements in which the rifle went out of the picture 
to make room for the tank destroying Bazooka rocket 
Destruction by bombs let down from aircraft far ex- 
ceeded that ever done before by shells Infantry 
advanced under cover of an air umbrella, behind a 
spearhead of giant tanks firfhg heavy calibre shells 
while the defending party tried to put forward tanks 
for tank destruction and men in pillboxes and dug- 
outs fired shells from guns and a few dare-devils m 
foxholes occasionally came out to fire a bazooka 
towards an enemy tank passing close by Attacks 
were followed by counter-attacks instead of mere 
defence and warding off the attack The fighting 
tactics were completely revolutionized 

The chief weapons of World War II, were guns, 
bombs, and rockets In land warfare, they were used 
from tanks, armoured cars, aircraft and also by the 
foot soldier The actual weapons were self-propelled 
guns, guns of tanks and armoured cars, mortars, 
bombs let down from aircraft, Bazooka rockets and 
hand grenades from foot soldiers, rockets fired from 
tanks, armoured cars and army vehicles and rockets 
fired from aircraft A party retreating from a parti- 
cular position could make use of land mines — a class 
of pressure-actuated bomb planted inside the earth 
Automatic weapons — sten-guns, bren-guns and 
machine guns, were also used for close range attack 
and defence However, they saw limited use in this 
war The rifle was perhaps only used by the few 
ill-armed guerilla soldiers and its bayonet by sentries 
for enforcing military rule in a territory under occu- 
pation 


The chief weapons for naval warfare, were the 
guns, torpedoes, bombs and mines laid in strategic 
positions Aircraft became the chief means of deh- 
vcring the attack, by means of bombs and torpedoes 
let down from them and guns were less frequently 
used The fleet became seriously vulnerable to bomb- 
ing and torpedo attacks from aircraft and as a coun- 
termeasure must be protected by a naval air fleet 
Major operations w'cre almost always between air- 
craft and the fleet, aircraft of one party trving first to 
destroy the aircraft earners of the opposing jiarty 
which were protected by the missed aiiti-ancraft 
guns of the whole fleet Radar caiiic to be used 
almost from the beginning of the war as a detecting, 
raiigc-lindmg and tracking instrument for gun fire 
coiitiol, torpedoing and even bombing The optical 
range finder became obsolete and the optical tracking 
instruments relegated to a stand-by duty Naval 
operations became more frequent in night time and 
bad whether seemed to be no obstacle to a successful 
operation 

111 this World War II, important landing opeia- 
Uons look place The navy of tJic defending party had 
first to be destroyed, defeated or kept engaged by the 
navy of the invading force, when troops and cquij)- 
ment from merchant shipping were landed on ordi- 
nary sea beaches by the use of special landing eraft 
and appliances and equipment converting the beaeh 
into a temporary harbour Landmg operations have 
to faee vigorous resistance from the defending land 
and air forces and cannot hope much success unless 
the latter is also completely overpowered 

As m World War I, Germany’s submarine force 
gave a different and interesting kind of naval battle 
The chief task of the navy is to keep sea routes open 
for the shipping of one’s own country while closing 
It for the enemy A country having a powerful navy 
therefore tries to engage the enemies’ navy and des- 
troy It completely at the beginning of the conflict 
The inferior navy in that case always try to evade 
major engagements and is used only to escort mer- 
chant shipping sneaking supplies at opportune 
moments Germany used submarines chiefly to des- 
troy allied shipping without giving faglit to the allied 
navy The submarine could easily evade attacks from 
the escorting force, because it is very difificult to 
detect and destroy The submarine destroying weapon, 
depth charge, is a water blast bomb It has 
very little aim and a comparatively short-range The 
weapon of the submarine, the torpedo has a greater 
range, a much better aim and a great destructive 
power However micro-wave radar used from air- 
craft, ultimately sjielt doom of the submarine manace, 
by making available a vastly improved method of 
detection for the submarine The submarine menace 
to merchant shipping was overcome, but the sub- 
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marine still remains an useful unit of the navy, ap- 
plicable under difficult circumstances, to a variety of 
uses 

To come to the description of the nature of aerial 
w arfare is to come to^ a subject which* is the most 
iinportaiit contributing factor in revolutionizing mili- 
tary tactics, and also giving the common man in his 
home, far way from the actual warfield, a taste of 
modern war The development of tanks, aircraft 
and radio coiumunicaliou enabled the lighting forces 
utilize military tactics immensely superior to that of 
World War I The great military successes of Ger- 
many are mostly due to an intelligent application of 
this new tactics about which her opponents were 
quite innocent in the beginning but learned quickly 
Aircraft and radio has been extensively used in this 
new tactics of warfare and its application even modi- 
lied the old conception of military strategy It is 
perfectly possible — now-a days to destroy enemy 
establishments 500 miles inside the enemy territory 
It IS possible to regularly supply a good sized en- 
circled force so as to maintain their hghting capacity 
foi an indefinite period of time Aircraft gave in the 
hand of the military an extremely mobile piece of 


artillery and a very effective means of transport, re- 
connoisance and spying 

The parties in conflict, m a modern war will 
first try to establish air supremacy, and a senes of 
air -raids with important airports and adjoining towns 
as objective will suicly occur In course of intercep- 
tion, bitter dogfights will be fought, and a large 
number of aircraft and aircraft personnel will be lost 
Ultimately the control of the air will go in the hands 
of the victorious party who will then concentrate on 
destroying imjiortant tov\ns, transport and jiroduction 
centres, seriously hainiicniig the country’s war effort 
The army of the victorious party will idvance and 
their operations will be closely supported and supple- 
mented by aircraft Another scries of air hghts may 
occur at that tune, uid the defeated parties’ air force 
will be thoroughly maimed The defending jiarties- 
and for that matter, both parties will, make exten- 
sive use of servo controlled Anti-Aircraft guns (and 
Rockets) aided by eoniputing gun directors Radar 
will be used quite extensively but in general supple- 
mented oy optical tracking instruments, search-lights 
and infra-red search lights It is too easy to fool a 
radar now a-days ' 

{To be conltnucd) 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH-ITS GROWTH AND APPLICATION 
IN INDIANA REVIEW 

C V SABNIS 

OFPtHTMhNt Ol industrial HYCIRNB, AIL-tNDIA INSTlTUIA Ol 
HYOIBNfc AND PUBLIC HEALTH, CALCUTTA 


“ TNDUSTRIES in India are now of such an 
importance to her economic welfare and world 
competition has become so keen that it is necessary 
for Indian industries to be conducted on the most 
efficient basis possible To achieve this, conditions 
and factors detrimental to the health of the worker 
must be eliminated ” Fifteen long years have passed 
since the Royal Commission on Indian Labour made 
these remarks (14) Factory acts were subsequently 
modified and extended to improve the lamentable 
conditions, our industries then presented Neverthe- 
less and with a few notable exceptions, the picture has 
remained essentially the same The Health Survey 
and Development Committee appointed by the 
Government of India in 1944, were so forcefully 
struck with the gravity of the problem that they have 
re-emphasised the urgent need of an Industrial or 
Occupational Health Service to tackle the problem 
of the improvement of the health of industrial workers. 


and the problem of the Jicalth of the worker has 
thus once again been prominently thrown on the 
canvas of our post-war plans (15) As an introduc- 
tory to jilanning m India it may be worth reviewing 
the growth of the Industrial Hygiene in more indus- 
trialised countries 

This note is a brief survey of the historical growth 
of industry and particularly the industrial i evolution, 
its consequence and reaction, the legislative counter 
action and finally the rise and present status of the 
industrial health and hygiene movement m the 
western countries especially Great Britain and U b A , 
the two most industrially advanced countries of the 
modern world 

The St^te and Industry 

Industry is an all comprehensive w'ord including 
m its fold all types of human productive labour Since 
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the dawn of liunian civilization, man has endeavoured 
to modify his environment to his needs and unlike 
the other animals his intelligence and creative efiEort 
have been uneeasingly directed for the attainment of 
this signal purpose The horizon of his creative effort 
or productive labour has continued to expand as his 
intelligence has developed Industry has thus 
always been the barometer of human advance As 
mankind passed through various stages of evolution, 
beginning from the stone age to the modern age of 
machinery and electricity , his progress has been 
marked by a corresponding improvement in his ln- 
ilustnal effort The primary function of induslrv has 
always been to help ni'in in his struggle of existence 
either against the w'lld animals of the jungle or his 
human competitors or against the elemental forces of 
nature, the former through the production of im- 
proved methods of offence and defence, the latter 
through the provision of food, cloth and other 
necessities to enable him to lead a sheltered and com- 
fortable life Ratson d'etre of industry is therefore 
the wealth, health and happiness of mankind 

Organised Government and industry are the two 
facets of society aiming at and working for this 
ordered progress, welfare and safety of mankind 
The value of industry in relation to its effect on the 
worker and through him on the society of which he 
forms a part is and ought to be therefore s matter 
of intimate concern to the State as the custixlian of 
social interests Under the existing capitalistic 
structure of society, where the right of private pro- 
pe,rty has come to be regarded as sacrosanct, this re- 
lation IS often lost sight of At every grave crisis 
however, whenever the very existence of community 
of n ition IS jeopardised is in the list world war, 
the Stitc is compelled to take over at least temporary 
control of industries from piivate ownership, proving 
thereby the normally latent relationship between the 
two, the State and industry 

The worker in industry is the most essential 
wheel in the industrial machinery and therefore 
maintenance of the health of the industrial worker 
IS one of the primary obligations of every State, capi- 
talistic or otherwise 

InDUSTRIAI DbVBtOPMfcNl AND ITS CONSKQUENCP 

Industry in its present form is but a growth 
of the last three centuries In ancient times the 
production of various commodities was done on a 
modest scale, sometimes as a cottage industry but 
mostly in the houses of the skilled workers them- 
selves Thus before the textile industry for mstanee, 
assumed its present factory form, spinning and weav- 
ing was done either in the weaver’s cottages or in 
the house of a small master, who acted for a group 
of workers, often as their selling agent The black- 


smith, the goldsmith, the carjienter or the builder, 
catered individually or jointly to the needs of the 
village or a group of villages Life was, on the whole 
cheap, the worker earned enough for Ins humble 
needs, and often had his own patch of land, which 
served as a subsidiary source of income for his main- 
tenance Population was less uicl by the very nature 
of pioduction more evenly distributed As a result, 
the worker lived an oiien-aired contented, healthy 
life, often in his own hut, with local ties and local 
inteicst (4) 

This more or less was the picture of Man’s in- 
dustrial activity from the beginning of early civili- 
zation to about the seventeenth century The hrst 
halt of the 18th century gave a tillij) to industrial 
development in England and the West About this 
time water powei and later on steam power was 
sueecssfully harnessed for industrial purposes and 
resulted in a concentration ot industries in those area 
where water and coal were plentiful As a result, 
the geographical distribution of population began to 
change and assume its present form This change 
occurring in England, America and other western 
countries in the 18th century, is noticeable m India 
during the last fifty years The great inventions 
which followed in cjuick succession eomidetely swept 
off the small scale producer or manufacturer of the 
former tunes The inventions of Darbys, Cort, 
Wilkinson and James Watt revolutionised the iron and 
steel industry, while those of Kay, Hargraves, Ark- 
wright and Crompton gave tremendous impetus to 
textile production (7) Gone were the blacksmith and 
the carjienter, the weaver and spinner with their 
traditional associations with almost every village 
In their place came the factories with their gigantic 
organisation and production situated at places con- 
venient for jiroduction but not for population These 
drew thejr labour force from widely surrounding 
areas, from aipongst the population, most of which 
so long had been either small scale producers or semi- 
mdependent workers but who, no longer able to 
compete with the factory production and deprived of 
their living, had to enter the same factories as 
ordinary labourers vsucli factories also created a 
demand for the labour of w'omen and children who 
owing to the introduction of machinery were now 
able to perform work which had formerly required 
the physical strength of a man The employers too 
preferred such labour since m addition to being 
cheap, it was also more amenable to control The 
result of all these mechanical and power inventions 
was thus a wholesale migration of population from 
the depressed villages to a few of such industrial 
towns 

The towns which m consequence sprang up were 
unable to cope up with the new problems created and 
their uncontrolled growth made them hedious and 
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squalid In the absence of proper direction and con 
trol each city where the factories were congregated 
was full of filthy houses and dirty slums Because 
of the sudden rush of population, the avaricious 
landlords converted every available space incluelmg 
dilapidated old structures into dirty tenements and 
rented them to needy woikers where children, 
w'omen and male workers lived in filth Such teiie 
ments, m which the poverty stricken, ill-clad and 
half famished workers were forced to live were il\\a\s 
dangerous centres of infection both for the inhabi- 
tants and the general population, since all tvi>cs of 
disease — moral and physical effected their inmates (12) 
Conditions in the factory were not better Long 
working hours, low wages, insanitare and unlngienie 
conditions and stifling working atmospheic were the 
common lot of the jioor industrial worker (5) And 
above all, apart and unconcerned with it, stood the 
slave driver, the aeknowledgcd property holder and 
the owner of the industry, interested m making 
profits and bigger profits 

The growth of mdustiy has thus jirogressively 
changed for the worse of the condition of the indus- 
trial worker Some of the eontrdmtorv factors for 
such a stale of affairs, for instance, the jiroverty and 
uncleanliness, cMsled c\cii before the rise of modern 
industrialism Industries however brought about 
acute congestion, deplorable living and working 
conditions and thus gicath accentuated the effects of 
poverty and insanitation 

COUNTFRWCTION 

Fiom the earliest times therefore industry Ins 
been more or less and directly or indircctlv respon 
sible for creating conditions adverse to or otherwise 
affecting the health of the community in general and 
its votaries m particular It is only recently however 
there has been a due appreciation of the important 
role which the industrial w^orker plays in the striic 
ture of human society Sincere attempts or serious 
effort to alleviate his suffering or inqiroyc liis lot 
are therefore of later origin still 

So long as society is based on a system of slavery 
and exploitation, such attempts are either non- 
existent or superficial Gibbon has recorded the re- 
volting conditions under which workers and slaves, 
particularlv the galley slaves, had to w’ork in the 
ancient states of Rome and Egypt (8) The utmost 
that was done was to protect his life as i part of 
his master’s property When slavery is abolished 
and the worker become a free citu^n, he becomes 
entitled to State protectioil In practice the actual 
realisation of this was not achieved till the 19th 
century and in the wide interval that prevailed he 
was reduced to a condition worse than slavery itself 


All the laws that yvere passed during this period were 
either in the owner’s interest and if exclusively in 
the interest of the workers, were either ignored or 
exploited by the oyyner of the industry to his own 
ends and often with the eonnivanec of tlie State 
Such was the famous ordinance of labour passed in 
hngland in 1399 compelling the worker to work on 
fixe>d Imv wages vSucb loo were the statute of 
apprentices and the ‘Poor layy ’ passed during the 
reign of Queen hhrabeth (10) 

The first sincere attempt m tlie interest of the 
mdustrial yvorktr, yvas the so-called ‘Health and 
Morals of Apprentices’ Act of 1802 requiring the 
oyyiiers of the cotton and woolen factories to nniirove 
the yyorking conditions of the aiipreiiliees and limit- 
ing their age and woiking hours (3) This act in.av 
be said to be the beginning of the present factory 
legislation The names if Robert Oyicn, Lord Ashby , 
Sadler, Cobbett anel Whiles are closely associated 
with the nineteenth centiirv struggle and efforts to 
impiove the working conditions and the lot of the 
industrial yvorkcr through factory legislation lyach 
advance had to be gamed m the teeth of opposition 
from poyverful vested interests Roy il Commissions 
had to be appointed to institute enquiries into the 
hbour conditions in industry Even when laws yycie 
passed the employers either ignored them or 
manoeuvred to circumvent them and in 1833 factory 
inspectors were appointed bv the State in an attempt 
to keep a direct check on such industries (19) 

Indescribably hard md revolting conditions also 
prevailed m the English mining indtistrv It re- 
quired a century and a hilf of legislative effort and 
the appointment of several Royal Commissions and 
Health Committees, 1842 1864, 1909, 1914, 1918, 
folloyying the investigations of Greenhoyv (6) in 
England and of Mavrogardatto (11) in South Africa, 
into the evils of miners’ diseases particularly silicosis 
to awaken the State to the existence of ihc grave 
menace that threatened its basic foundations Various 
mining acts have gradually been introduced strictly 
prohibiting the employment of women and children 
underground, increasing the permissible mmiraum 
age of yyorking, controlling the yyorking hours, im- 
proniig the general yvnrking conditions in the mines 
and making the owner responsible for medical and 
compensation to the workers in case of accidents and 
diseases Introduction of Industrial Health insurance 
during the last two decades has further served to give 
security and protection to the worker and his family, 
w'hich IS their due from the community or the 
State (9) Finally at the instance of the Government 
Sir William Dovendge (2) has recently framed a com- 
prehensive social security scheme for the w orker and 
the present Labour Government m England hopes 
to put It into operation at an early date 
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The legislative and State effort for the control or 
amelioration of working conditions and health of 
the worker was half-hearted and desultory except 
during the 20th century Interest in the subject of 
industry and health can however be traced back to 
the days of antiquity Greek philosophers like 
Aristotle, Plato, Hippocrates, Hcrodetus and others 
had made a reference to the subject in their writings 
In the middle ages various authors hke Ellenbog 
(1475), Agricola (1556), Pause (1614), vStockhansen 
(1656) and others had also left a record of their 
observations on the effect of fuines and gases of 
various kinds on industrial worker Credit for the 
first scientific and critical observations and record of 
the effects of industry or occupation on health how- 
ever goes to an Italian Bernadina RamaAinni, aptlv 
called the father of Industrial Medicine In 1700 
he published his comprehensive treatise 'Dc Morbis 
Artificum Ditribe’ dealing with the occiij) itional 
diseases of practically all known contemporary trades 
The next important contribution to the subject yyas 
that of Charles Turner Thackrah yvho in 1831 
published his survey of the health conditions in 
different industries and occupations The French 
contribution during this period visas the founding of 
the first industrial health journal ‘Les Annalcs d’ 
Hygiene’ m 1821 and contributions b\ various 
workers, eg Desavre (1956), Oliviere (1561), 
Bergeron (1861) and Dolpoch (1863) (17) 

The dayvn of the 20th century gave real impetus 
to the study of industrial health problems The first 
decade saw important contributions on ‘The Danger- 
ous Trades of Occupation’ bv Sir Thomas Oliver 
(1902 and 1908) and on the ‘'Effects of Gases and 
Dusts of various types' hv Sir Leonard Hill and 
Haldane (1912) in England The World War I 
brought to the forefront the need of the maintenance 
of industrial output and efficiency and the consequent 
importance of the health of industrial workers, 
especially for the combatant nations In England 
this led to the appointment of the Health of Munition 
Workers’ Committee (1915) Their recommendation 
yvas followed by the establishment of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, later on designated Indus- 
trial Health Research Board to promote and direct 
physiological and health research pertaining to in- 
dustries and to make available their findings to the 
worker, the employer and the State (13) 

In TJ S A the trend of industrial health activities 
has been similar though on a more extensive scale 
The U S Bureau of Mines, the U S Public Health 
Service, the U S Department of Labour, the American 
Aledical Association and different universities have 
nil carried on important studies on the effect of in- 


dustrial environment and conditions on employees, 
correlating these with diseases in many cases 
Through their effort various conferences and sympo- 
siums have been held on industrial diseases and parti- 
cularly silicosis M'hich occurs with great frequency 
amongst the dust luhalmg workers The associations 
publish voluminous literature and thus help to educate 
the worker, the employer, the society and the 
authorities in problems connected with the main- 
tenance ind safeguarding of industrial health The 
subject has now assumed such an importance in the 
public eve that to-day over thirty Bureaus of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, innumerable industrial Hygiene Com- 
mittees and medical societies exist for the imrsiiit of 
industrial health research These have been started 
through voluntary effort and co-operatioii bv the in 
dustnal concerns and the various States 

Realising the importance of the subject. Harvard 
University was the first m the world to include in 
1918 m their curriculum, a regular postgraduate 
course for health personnel m a industrial hygiene 
and medicine and one after another, the other 
American universities have followed it Gradually 
also Ins come the realisation that the health of the 
worker is not only an asset foi the communitv or 
nation Imt a business preiposition for the emplovcr 
too, since a healthy working ehss meins higher 
industrial efficiency and better outturn Concrete and 
tangible evidence of this changed outlook was the 
establishment of the Industrial Hygiene Fenindation 
of America (1935), a voluntary association of Ame- 
rican industrialists for the betterment of the working 
conditions and health of the industrial iiopulation 
fndustnal health insurance has also pla>ed a notable 
jiart in the improvement of the industrial health 
Amongst the activities of various such insurance 
companies are the free dissemination of health litera- 
ture, offer of free nursing service and medical advice 
as also health demonstrations and exhibits Finally 
the mutual interest of the employer and the employee, 
of the former because of the various iienaltics and 
compensations he has to pay and his desire for getting 
maximum outturn, of the latter because of the better 
health and income he can enjoy, have led to the 
establishment in Britain and America of hundreds of 
industrial and mercantile health services, which keep 
a keen watch on the health of industrial workers 

In India industrialisation is only a matter of the 
last fifty years Profiting from the experience of 
other countries, Government has already made a 
start m tackling the problems of mdustnahsation 
before they assume the alarming proportions which 
they did in the other countries Factory acts have 
been passed to improve the labour conditions and 
protect the labour A few enlightened employers 
like the Tatas here also cooperated in offering free 
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medical and some sort of sickness benefit schemes 
A Royal Commission presided over by Sir John Whit 
Icy was appointed in 1931 to go into the condition of 
Indian labour This has been followed recently b\ 
the appointment of Labour Investigation Coniiiiiltee 
(1944) w'lth a view to provide adequate material on 
which to place i policy of social security foi the 
labour (16) The health of the industrial worker ilso 
formed an important aspect of the surve> by the 
Health Survey and Development Committee The 
Government has also before them a scheme for the 
health insurance of industrial workers (1) 

The investigations of tliese various committees 
have shown that our iiosition in icspcct of industiiil 
health is as yet extremely unsitisfaetory The work 
mg, the hygienic and eiivironincntal conditions m 
most of our industries and partuularlv the unregu- 
lated factories continue to be highlv deplorible and 
with a few exceptions, medical aid for the workers is 
conspicuous bv its absence There is also an urgent 
need for invcstigitions and leseareh in the heilth 
problems pecuhai to Indian industries ind applicable 
to Indian conditions Much leewav his vet to be 
made up to come up to the stand ird achieved in 
other countries In view of the increasing impor 
tance of our industries in the jircscnt and iiarticul irh 
during the post-war period, intensive and extensive 
effort will have to be made to imiirovc our indus- 
trial efficiency and licnce the health of our workers 

The subject by itself however deserves an exhaus- 
tive treatment and will be treated in a sejiarate 
article 

CONCI USION 

At present high mortality, fatigue, sickness, 
disease and invalidity are eommon in all Indian m 
dustnes and modern research has revealed that these 
occur due to causes which aie remediable oi pre 
ventiblc Industrial eoinmunitv forms perhaps the 
most important bulwark of every nation Tor a 
nation to prosper and be strong, her industries must 
prosper and be efficient and for the industries to pros- 
per, the industrial worker, who forms the central link 
in the chain, must he healthy Regarded from a 
humanitarian, economic, social, public health or 
national point of view, industrial medicine ^nd hy- 


giene either as a social or State effort to improve 
the health of the industrial population — must there- 
fore take a high preicdenee m every nation’s and 
particularly India’s agenda for post-war plans 
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3 1 ST ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
BOSE INSTITUTE 

Till- 31st Anniversary MeetinR of the Bose 
Institute \\ IS celebrated on 30th November 1948, 
when the Tenth Acharja Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Memorial Teeture was delivered by Prof K N 
Bahl, D vSi (Oxon ) on 'Recent advances m our 
knowledge of Nerves’ Prof Bahl who hed flown 
back from Beirut where he went to iltend a session 
of the UNKSet) meeting as iiienilier of the Indian 
deleRation, first paid his hoinaKc to the ineniory of 
that Rreat man who had not only a Rcniiis for delicate 
experiments with instruments specially dcsiKiied b\ 
himself, but he also had the Rift of inasterlj exposi- 
tion of his scientific work to larRc audiences The 
lecturer recalled the vivid impression which hid been 
made on him when as a vonnR student he had 
attended Acharj a Dose’s lectures at Lahore, Lucknow 
and Oxford The last one was Riven in 1920 before 
a larRC enlightened and appreciative audience, m the 
magnificent lecture hall of the Tlnivcrsity Museum 
and was presided over by Prof Vines, Aeharva Bose’s 
former tutor m Cambridge , Prof Bahl had the pri- 
vilege of assisting m the lecture The lecturer gave 
a very interesting non-technieal account, which was 
illustrated bv two experiments and a large number 
of lantern slides of the present day knowledge f>f the 
role of the nerves in the human bodv He diseus,scd 
the mechanism of transmission bv the nerves of 
stimuli received from the external world or from 
inner organs as excitation current, how it is tran- 
smitted across nerve synapses and ganglions to the 
brain and from there how it releases another set of 
iminilscs which arc transmitted bv motor nerves to 
the effect or muscles 

In this connection he gave an ae count of the 
discovery by Loewig of a chemical mediator acctvl 
choline which is released at nerve endings in muscles 
and the subsequent experimental investigations which 
led to the hypothesis proposed by Nachinansohn and 
his fellow workers, of the role of the same chemical 
substance in the transmission of excitation in the 
nerve itself * 

In the report presented to the meeting, the 
Director, Dr D M Bose recalled that already ten 
years had elapsed since the responsibility of directing 
the Institute had devolved on him, and he took this 
opportunity of reviewing the expansion of the 

• A full text of Prof Bahl’s lecture will appear In a 
subsequent issue of SciExcs and Cuciurk, 


Institute activities during the last decade In 1939 
the total annual expenditure of the Institute was 
about rupees one lakh, half of which was met from 
the invested funds of tlic Institute and the rest from 
innual grant from the Centrd Covernment Last 
>car 1 c , during 1947 48 the total expenditure was 
about tw'o lakhs iiid lifteen thousand ni))CLs which 
resulted in i deficit of Rs 11,000/- The govern- 
ment grant represented ihont two fiftlis of tlie total 
income, the Institute vontnbution remained un 
altered, the balance of tlic total uieoiiie was made up 
from receipt of grants-ni- iid With the hclj) of the 
latter, the Institute was able to undertake twelve 
separate investigations, the majnntv of which were 
of an ajiphed character 

The work of the Institute is reviewed periodi- 
cally by a Committee nmiiinited bv the Central 
Oovernment The first reviewing committee, jire- 
sidcd over bv Dr Dunnicliffc visited the Institute in 
1940 and hiscd on their report certain ini])ortaiit 
changes were introduced m the regulations of tlr 
Bose Institute , the strength of the research and 
adniniistrative staff as well as their scales of pa> 
were fixed at the sime time Neither the staff nor 
the scale of ]>ay has been found to be adeiiiiate With 
the sudden increase m the demand for research 
workers created during the last w.ar, and the suhse- 
(luent rise in the cost of living, the pay offered to 
the staff was found very inadequate ind the Institute 
is being contmuallv deiileted of its research staff due 
to this cause But for the grants-m-ud received from 
several outside bodies, the activities of the Institute 
would hive been on a much icstneted scale 

Last March, another Reviewing Committee pre- 
sided over bv Prof Vallarta visited the Institute 
The Committee considered very svmpathetieally the 
requirements of the Institute and it is understood 
that they have recommended increased recurring 
grants both for expansion of the research staff of the 
Institute and for more adequate scales of pay, as well 
as capital grants for building and equipment pur- 
poses Their recommendations are before the 
Central 'Government and the Director expressed the 
hope that there will not be any further delay in 
implementing these recommendations, with which it 
IS planned to m^ke the Bose Institute an All-India 
Centre for training and research m Biophysics and 
m certain branches of Plant Sciences including Bio- 
chemistry, Physiology, and Cytogenetics 

Reviewing the scientific activities of the Institute 
during the last decade, the Director pointed out that 
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while some of the important jilant physiologieal in 
vesligdtioiib of the Fournier are being extended ind 
the deheate apparatus constructed b> him for sneh 
work are being utilized for aiijihcd investig itious like 
that on the jiliysiologieal requirements of eeonomie 
plants like cinchona, not sufficient attention is being 
given, due to laek of funds, to the development of 
the early jiliysieal researches of the Founder, and 
to the utihration of the delicate instruments nude 
1)> him for plijsieal nieasiireineiits These inonter 
investigations dealt with the construe tion of a com- 
jiict apparatus for the study of eleetromagnetie radia- 
tions, of wave length below one eentiinetcr, and the 
investigation of interaction between such radiation 
and material systems leading to reflections, refraction, 
liolarisatiun and absorption From i study of the 
ehinge in eonduetiiitv of the coherers produeed bv 
absorption of radiation, Aelnrvi Bose was led to the 
sttid> of analogous changes in phvsieal properties, 
including contact rectification, in other substances 
like galena, selenium, inagnetie oxide of iron etc 
The inteiest in such study has again been revived by 
the use of centimeter radio waxes for radir work, 
of crystalline semi-eonduetors like silicon and ger- 
manitirn foi detection of such r idiation and of con- 
tact rectifiers for conversion of A C current of fre- 
iltieneics upto tint of visible light, and many iin 
portant technical ipiihe itioiis have been made of 
these discoveries This is one illustration of the vs ell 
established observation that the role of a jiartieular 
branch of science in the general advance of seieiitilie 
knowledge and technique passes through jiliases of 
w ixing and waning importanee The Director g ivc 
is illustration the recent development of the Tran 
sistor of Bell Telephone Co which cm replace the 
Inode gas valve for manv purposes This arrange- 
ment bears some resemblance to the coherer last 
Used bv Bose, consisting of si nii-e endue tor metd 
plate with a line metallie iioint resting on it Jii the 
Transistor, the semi-conductor is speei dlj treated 
silicon or gerinamuin with an additional fine wire 
electrode placed on it verj close to the first one, 
between which and the plate a steadv voltage is m un- 
tamed 

The scheme for expansion of the research activi- 
ties of the Institute eontaiiis plan for furtherance of 
the Founder’s physical investigations along with 
modern lines and the hope was expressed that funds 
may soon become available for this purpose 


EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF GENETICS 

The Eighth International Congress of Oeneties, 
held m Stockholm m July 1948, was a grand success 
due to the assembly of most of the eminent geneticists 


from all over the world * The most noteworthy 
ihsentec, at this congress as at the last (Edinburgh 
Congress of 1939) was Soviet Russia The most note- 
worthy delegate was Prof Tschermak the surviving 
member of the tiio who rt-diseovercd Mendel’s laws 
The conference was held from July 7 — 14, pre- 
ceeded by excursions The credit for the success of 
the congress goes to Pi of Boiiniti, the general secre- 
larv. Prof Muiitziiig, the eluirinan of the excursion 
eominittccs, and manv of their colleagues in vSwedeii 
In Ills seholirly and brilliant presidential iddress that 
ranged far ind wide on the raimfieations of “Gene- 
tics m the Sihenie of Things”, Dr II J Muller 
(H S A ) 'devoted a kngthv section to a review of 
some of the events in the genetics battle and to a 
bitter denuneiatioii of the Soviet tieiid toward aiiti- 
seieiiie When the .Seventh Congress was still 
scheduled to be held at Moscow, he revealed that one 
of the conditions which the Russians wished to impose 
was that no papers be read touelimg on human 
genetics, a condition which must be unacceptable to 
my const leiitions min of science 

With sorrowful tones appropriate to the pronun- 
eiition of the a lines of comrades who have fallen in 
the struggle for what tlicy believe right, J.IuUer read 
the honor roll of those iiiartjred Russian geneticists, 
he ided by the illustrious N I Vavilov, who have 
disappeared without a trace The various papers that 
were read and discussed covered the whole field of 
genetics including the following mam topics 

(<) Human gcmitcs—tmn studies, blood groups, 
genetics of diseases 

(It) Animal /.nnilHs — lolour inlienianet iii in immnls 
iiKi birds, mousi ginetus mouse phjsiogtne- 
ties tattle eeiietu s, aninul psvriio-genetics, 
luiiuji ( vto eiiietu s, enviroiiiiitnt il control md 
ftCne expression m Pioi.ophila 
{lit) Plant cytogLHilus 

(Lj C liroinosouie structun nno movements, iiuuieri- 
I il chromosome variations supi rminiir irv tliro- 
mosoriies 

Iv) Nuileir phvsiologv plivsio gt nelu s 
[vl) Artificiall> induted mutation poljploidv 
(ti/) Population C'«<l!ts_wdd iimnal popul itions 
plant genetus and evolution 
(viit) Quantitative inheritance, non t lulirom itu inhen- 
lauce, genetics md spieciis ])ioblem 
(tej (.tne analysis in miero org iinsins, liiiPagt and 
j>ene analysis 
(x) Crinetical mathematics 


♦Auerbath, Bateman, Black, Catihesnle, Crane, Dar- 
lington, Iisher, H<aldant Hutehinsoii, Knight Manton, 
M ither, Philp, Pontecarvo, Race Saiisome, Yales from 
Ureat Britain, Kostof from Bulgaria Newtonilje from 
Canada, Tan from China, DeCognae from h ranee, Tischler 
from trennany Stlinlte and .Sirks from Hollmd, laive from 
Iielmd, Juki fiom Itulv , Kihara from Japan Gajewisk 
from Poland. lie Camara from Portugal, \keriiian, Bonnier, 
Caspersson, Gustafson Johansson, Levan, Mnntzing Nil- 
sson, Rasmusson Von Rosen, runsson frtmi Sweden, 
Beers, vlausen, Denieree, Dobzlunsky, Goldschmidt, Keeler, 
Swanson, Valeniia (J & Mane) from t S A Tschennak 
from Vienna, five Indians meludmg Dr S N D^guota 
(UNESCO) were present i^sgnpia 
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{xi} Serological genetics 

(xii) 1 rmciples of applications witliin the field of 
genetics 

Deniercc in Ins paper on the chemical mutageni- 
city (in Drosophila) of caremogenb and related non- 
circinogens belonging to the hydrocarbons and azo 
groups, stated that there was a correlation between the 
inulagenicity and tire careinogenieity Auerbach, 
investigating on the mustard gas mutations of Droso 
pktla, stated that the mutations occur in all regions 
of the X-chromosoines 

Dealing with the different races of Drosophila 
psiudo-obscura, Dobzhansky pointed out that the dif- 
ferent races have different frequencies of various gene 
arrangeniLUts in the third ehromosome Clausen, m 
his paper on the genetic of climatic races of VoUnlilla 
glandulosa, stated that the different ceologieal raees 
of tins species depend upon sixty to hundred genes 
at the inininium for their different morphological and 
physiological characters, and that genctieally there was 
no essential difference between the jiliysiological and 
the morphological characteristics of the races 

Goldschmidt discussing the “podoptera effect” 
111 Drosophila agreed with Mather’s theory that the 
polygenes ire located m the lieterochrumatm and 
stated that the lieterochroniatic mutation was very 
important for evolution 

M“nt/ing revealed the presenec of a ‘‘standard 
fragment” (in Rye) wliieli is not homologous to and 
less active than any of the ordinary chromosomes and 
which, when present in high number, affect the ferti- 
lity and vigour of the plant He also discussed the 
behaviour of the accessory chromosomes at meiosis in 
Poa alpina 

Mither stated that the continuous variitioii m a 
Chirac ter w is due to the effect of the similar members 
of a polvgeiiie system Kostoff dealt with the details 
of production of Nicotiana tabacum var vmt, which 
he IS now largely using for crosses due to its resistance 
to common tobacco mosaic virus 

Jueci described the interesting work on silkworms 
which he and his colleagues are doing m Italy 

Kihara’s paper on the synthesis of hexaploid 
wheat i\ as of great interest In this connection 
DeCamara iiomtcd out that the imiwrtanee of Atgilops 
squarrosa in the production of hexaploid wheat was 
hrst pointed out by Pathak from India m the Inter- 
national Congress of Genetics held in Edinburgh in 
1939 

There was a very interesting discussion on the 
necessity of establishing an international organisation 
for the cataloguing, maintaining, and exchanging of 
the genetic stocks A committee was set up to pre- 
pare a report on this matter to be sent to the FAO 
for necessary actions 

The next congress will be held after four years 
in 1952 and is likely to be held at Rome (Italy) 


THORIUM IN NUCLEAR FISSION 

Thk Atomic luiergy Commission, Washington, 
D C , has outlined the nature and extent of its pre- 
sent interest in Thorium By the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, thorium like uraiiium was placed under the 
control of AIvC, and a strict control of export and a 
complete record of domestic movements of Thoriuni- 
beiring iintcnals, including monazite ore, has been 
maint untd by the Commission So far as the Com 
mission’s progruiime is concerned, the usefulness of 
thorium and its principal source m nature, monazite 
ore, IS limited for the present to rcseirch Accord- 
iiiglv, the only Thorium the Coinmission purchases is 
for experimental purposes, chieflv in the form of 
Thorium salts, and the Commission has no facilities 
for emplovmg mona/ite ore 

bitiee nionazite me is the only commercial source 
of the clement eeriiim iiid other rare-earth materials 
which are essential to inanv industries, current demand 
for this aiises principally outside the atomic energy 
{//it Lhinucal Age, November 13, 1948) 


REACTIONS IN ATOMIC PILE 

In a leeeiit lectin e delivered under the auspices 
of the Oil and Coltmr Chemists’ Association, Professor 
Imieleus discussed about the experimental study of 
radioactive substances Tracers are jiroduced in the 
cyclotron or the pile In the pile, which consists of 
IJ-'-’-’, IP""* and pure graphite moderators, the 11“’“ 
undergoes fission and yields neutrons These, ori- 
ginally fast, aie slowed dowm by graphite borne pro- 
duce fresh fissions, some are captured by U'''** and 
produce Pu I<or the production of tracers, samples 
are placed in graphite blocks and slide along channels 
into the pile The products arc handled by the 
technique of rnicrochennstry and with great attention 
to health precautions The unit of ladiation is the 
Curie rcpiesenting a activity equivalent to 1 gm of 
pure radium or 3 7 x 10'" particles per second This 
IS a large unit and the milli- and micro-curie are more 
usual At (he curie level, the laboratories are con- 
sidered ‘‘bemi-hot” and are equipped with special 
screening and air ventilation with provision for puri- 
fying the air In the isolation of plutonium and of 
other radioactive products of the atomic pile, the radia- 
tions cause some decomposition in the reagents used, 
such as solvents In the cooling water, moreover, 
dissolved air may yield oxides of nitrogen and nitric 
acid causing corrosion of the pipe work The graphite 
itself expands due to a change in the lattice , this 
cause a progressive mechanical weakening of the* pile 
The question has been raised whether technical 
synthetic use may be made in industry of these chemi- 
cal effects Could, for instance, ammonia be synthe- 
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sibed simply by passing its constituent gases through 
channels in the pile> Research is in progress on 
these and other similar iirobleiiis (1 ht Clumical Jgt, 
November 13, 1948) 


ATOMIC ENERGY EXHIBITION 

An exhibit on itoniic energy, entitled “Atoniie 
Knergy is Here for Good” has been presented in the 
Museum of the Franklin Institute', Philadelphia, 
during the months of November, Deecmber, and 
January (1949) The exhibit, wliieli expluiis atomie 
energy on a iion-tcchnie d level bv demonstiations, 
models, displays, pmel illustrations md photonmrils, 
IS sponsored by the llrookh iveii N itioinl Laboritore , 
under the auspices of the A F C 

Featured m the exhibit is i model atomie pile 
uhieh splits single iir iiuurn atoms before the eyes 
of the spectitois Fnergi reh ised by this fission 
process is amplified into visual and sound effeets A 
tin\ eapsule of a mixture of ladiuin and beryllium 
IS used in the moelel to pioduce the neutrons that 
pierce the nuelei of ui iniuin atoms m the fission 
chamber 

The power possibilities of nueleir ciiergv ue 
demonstrated m a model power plant show'ing how 
an ttoinic pile may be employed in future to gener ite 
eleetne power The gieat licit release resulting from 
nuclear fission may be transformed into ste-ain to 
driee electric generating maehiiierv A striking 
featme will be the radio letive flower, growing in sod 
fertili/eil by a pliospliite eontaming radioaetue 
phosphorus A Geiger counter is used to denioiistr ite 
the course of “tracer” itoms into the roots, stem, 
leaves, and flowers of the plant A ininutuie V m 
tie Graaf (flectrostatic generator is one of stveial 
scientific instruments demonstrated A Wdson cloud 
ehainher shows the pcSths made by atomic piartieles 
in a pressure ehaniher containing in atmosphere of 
fog {Journal of tin hrankUn ln\litulc, October 1948) 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 

The 110th Annual Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was held at 
Brighton during September 8-15 last , vSir Henry 
Tizzard, President of the Association spoke on “’The 
Passing World” in which he reviewed some of the 
outstanding features of the progress of science and 
technology in Great Britain from the close of a period 
of stagnation towards the end of 19th century 

Speaking on the subject of application of science 
to industry. Sir Henry brought out the need to apply 
research results, as opposed to the intensification of 


research, by citing the examples of budding and 
cotton 

"The Shirley Research Institute for the cotton 
industry is w'ell knowai for the range and excellence 
of Its work , but productivity iti the cotton textile 
trades is lower than it w’as fifteen years ago and much 
lower than in some other countries Taking British 
industry as a whole, pioduetivity is far lower than in 
the United States In both countiics about 40 per 
cent of the jiopulation is gainfully employed In the 
United Kingdom the proiiortion engaged in manu- 
I letiirmg, budding ind civil engineering, which covers 
the production of ill e ipit d ind eousuiiier goods (other 
than miller ils or food) is now i little less than 18 
l»er cent of the populUioii In the United States the 
eoncsponcluig figure is 12 pei cent , ind yet in pro- 
pirttion to the population tin volume of jiioduetion is 
fai higher thin in the United Kingdom ” 

Continuing Sir Henrv observed “The causes 
of the relative productivity and wealth of n itions are, 
of course, many and complex We gained our 
supremacy in the nineteenth century because we 
excelled m cngmeciing genius and were the first to 
Use meehameal powei on the Urge scale for mann- 
Ueture and transport Our population grew rapidly 
beeuise wc were prosperous, and it paid us to become 
a good importing nation beeiiise the productivity of 
labour in the secondary industries was so much higher 
than III agriculture But conditions have changed in 
tile course of time Wc no longer have any out- 
standing natural advantages, and we must expect that 
given approximately eqiid skill iii technology other 
nations with greater natural advantages will surpass 
us Only by inaiiitainuig leadership in the ipphcation 
of seieiiec can W'c hope to keep our jiosition among 
the great nations So it is not surprising that the 
United States, and Can ida, foi example, with their 
great natural rcsouices, and abundant supply of cheap 
power, should have passed us in wealth and pro- 
ductivity before the AVar It would have been sur- 
prising if they had not But it is by no means so easy 
to explain why Switzerland, which in 1885 possessed 
a national income per head about two thirds of that 
of the United Kingdom, should have equalled us in 
prosperity by 1939 , or why the mdustriil productivity 
of Sw'eden, a country that has no coal, should have 
been rising so much more rapidly than ours in the 
' cars between the wars These two countries cannot 
he said to possess natural resources superior to ours , 
nor can it be argued that in the quality or quantity 
of scientific and industrial research they excel us 
But I suggest that they, in common with the United 
States, possess a higher average standard of techno- 
logy than we do, and have a much greater propor- 
tion of men of high scientific education in executive 
control of industry I quote them in support of my 
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view that it IS not the general exiiansion of rescareh 
m Britain that is of first iniportanee for the restor ition 
of its iiicliistrial hcaltli, and ccrt'iinl> not the expan- 
sion of Government research remote from the every- 
day pi obleins of industry What is of first iniportanee 
lb to apply what is already known ” 


XRAY MICROSCOPE 

For the examiii'ition of inimite objects not readil> 
jienetrated by light or electrons, an X-ray inicroseopc 
has been developed bj Paul H Kirkpitnck of 
Stanford I;iiiversit> While it n ill not havt tlie magni- 
f>ing iKiwer of the electron iiiieroseoi>e, it will be 
iiiueh simpler in coiistiuetion ind will ofler the 
advantage tliat living specimens can be examined 
Since objects examined under a beam of electrons h ive 
to be in a v leuuni, this dries up md kills living tissues 
Dr Kirkpatrick hopes that full> develojied models of 
the device will permit the X-iavnig of objects less 
than 1 millionth of in inch m si^c, or about 20 times 
smaller than can be seen with an optical mieroseope 
using short wave light 

An X-ray mieroseoiie h id long been considered 
an impossibility because X-ra>s show almost no re- 
fraction, and because of a jjeculiir qnahtv of the ra>s 
which makes it impossible to reflect them oflf anything 
except at a verv low angle 

For successful iiiieroscoine X-rays, sjieeia! tubes 
are rcqmied which will produce more of the “soft” 
X-ra>s — those with a longer wavelength Dr Kirkpa- 
trick and his staff drew on two well-known facts ibout 
light phenomena for their research tint X ra>s would 
reflect at a low critical angle and that the use of two 
lenses would eoneentrate diffused ravs lie bounets 
the X-ray off one mirror, set uji verticdlv, to another 
reflector, winch is hoii^ontd One mirror brings the 
X-ra\s logetlier on a hori/ontal jilanc , the second 
brings them together on a vertical plane The mirrois 
are slightly cone ive btill better oi)tieal surlates will 
have to be develojicd to secure uiticipated maximum 
results An alloy of nickel and platinvun has been 
used as coatings tor the mirrors It is suggested that 
the X-ray mKroseojie may be useful in the held of 
metallurgy, in the study of crystals md in various 
biological seienecs (Chemical C"- /.wgiimriiig Ne^vs, 
October 11, 1948) 


SYNTHETIC RESINS IN PAPER MAKING 

An investigatum on the use of synthetic resins 
in offset printing papers has been earned out in a seim- 
commereial-scale paperiiiakmg plant at the National 
Bureau of Standards The use of melamine-formalde- 
hyde has been found to improve paper strength and 


printing properties and to permit the use of short, 
w'eak hardwood fibres in pai>ermakmg The technique 
consists essentially in substituting synthetic resin 
bonds betw ecu the libers for the gel-like bonds formed 
by hvdration The resin bonding gives optimum 
strength and i>roduees a sujienor jiaper by eliiiiination 
of the adverse effects of hydration I'or normal com- 
mercial fibre combinations it was jiossible to develop 
IS inneh strength with 2 jier cent of resin and no 
beitmg as with 9 5 hours of beating without resin 
Tn the use of deciduous wood fibres such as 
bn eh sulfite md aspen sullate, the addition of 1 to 
3 i)er cent of iiielamme foi m ildehy de resin increased 
resist uiee to surface jiuking and folding endiiraiiec 
more thin 10 times in some instinees (Cliimtcal C-" 
I niitntinng Ntws, Getoher 25, 1948) 


SCIENTIFIC FILM CONGRESS 

\ Seieiitilie Film Coiigiess w is held m London, 
111 October last at which delegates and observers from 
25 countries and UNKSCO aeeejited invitation 

The Congress decided upon i programme of work 
for the coming year which includes 

(1) The establishment of an international diti 
e ird for compiling a mister index of hcieiititie Films 
ivailablc throughout the world and the formulation 
of methods of apjiraisal of these films , 

(2) The joint jiroduetiun, by a number of coun- 
tries, of films of eommoii interest , 

(3) The exehuige md distribution on the widest 
scale of scientific films md tlie eiistonis regulations 
affecting such exchange , 

(4) The setting up of i vSeientifie hilm reference 
library , and 

(5) The ext lunge of iiiforinatioii bet\\,een lutions 
l)\ means of a regular journal 

I'urther infoniiatiun m iv bt obtained fioni the 
Seieutific Filni Association, 34 Soho Stiuare, lamdon 
W 1 


SClENCi: AND IhClINOIOCY IN CHINA 

Tub, Natural beienee Society of China (C/o 
National Central University, Nanking, China) has in- 
augurated a new journal Science and Technology tn 
C htna, a bimonthly publication m F.uglish devoted 
to first hand reports on developments m the fields in- 
dicated in the title There are six issues a year, to 
ai>i>ear on the first-days of February, Ajiril, June, 
August, October and December 

Science and lichnology tn China is iii spirit a 
continuation of Acta BrevtaSinensta, published during 
the war years by the Society m co-operation with 
the British Council in China It has a much wider 
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scope and includes, besides abridged reports of original 
research, articles reviewing progress in various fields, 
reports on scientific and technological institntions and 
learned societies, biographical notes, 1 tKik review sand 
news 111 brief 

INDIAN COTTON BEFORE AND AFTER PARTITION 
As a result of the partition of the country, the 
Indian Union’s share of undivided India’s jirodue- 
tion of cotton of staple lengtli ^nd above, below X* 
and above 11/16" and 11/16" and below forms 45, 62 
and 76 per cent respectively, on the bisis of the Iiguies 
for 1946-47 The Indnii Tjihoii’s output of eotton 
of staple length 1" and above forms about 3^ jicr cent 
of tint of undivided India The present production 
of eotton of staple length md above’ and ‘below 


X" and above 11 / 16 "’, in the Union should be raised 
by at least 80 and 39 jier cent respectively, to meet 
internal requirements in so far as Indian and Pakistan 
cottons are concerned The production of eotton of 
staple length 1 1 / 16 " and below' at the current level 
is just suffieient to meet internal dcnnnd It is 
possible to attain self-sufliiieiicy , in the iininediate 
futiiie, in regard to the reijuireinents of mills in the 
Indiui Union in respect of Pikistan cotton, except 
perhaps for a nioict> of the 2 likhs biles of staple 
length 1" and ovei at pusent being obt lined from 
Fakistui, piovided the food position permits of an 
inereise of diout 4 million arcs in the area under 
eotton IS coinpaicd with 1946 47 when the acreage 
w IS II 5 millions (/ he Indian L oHon (irou’ing Revuw, 
Oe toiler, 1948) 


FORTHCOMING SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL CONFERENCES AND CONC.RESSES 


Date of 
Coiifereiiee 

Title of Conference 

N iiiK of toiivcnmg Body 

1 lace of 
Meeting 

I94‘) 

Wintei Mertm„ 

British (,r isslind Socie v 

Ni weastle 

lel> 2 2t 

7lli Puiiu Sitemi t'onfereme 

Uoy i1 S<H letv ol New /( i1 ind 

Auckland ind 
Chrislcliureh 

I eh 8 onwards 

Tnternatioml Civil \\iilion Orgini/a 

Intern ilioinl Civil AvtiUou tlrgun/a 

Montreal 


tioii, \ir lane Oiieriling I’raelues 
0])erations Division 

tion 


1 eh 22 (line irds 

Iiilernatioiial Civil \vntion Drgaui/a 

Intern ilioiial Cnil Avution ()rgiiii/i 

Moiilrt il 


tion tirworthiness Division 

tion 


M i\ l() -June 3 

1 N Sdenltltc tonferetic_ on Coiiser 

UCGvSOC 

L S V 

\ 111011 Hill T tili/ation of Kesouues 



Ma> 

Intern itional Kiilw iv Congress 

Intern itioml Ruilwav Congress Vssoe 

Lisbon 

Juiit* 14—16 

Committee on Seienee iitd its Siei il 

1 c s“u '■ ^ 

Pans 

Relations 

Internition il eonferene- on Seieiitifii 

tiNPSCO 

Pans 

June 20 25 

Ahstnctiiig 



Julv 

Sumnier nieetiiig 

British (,rissl 111(1 Sodetv 

S 1 Knglund 

Juh 9-23 (Pro 

4l1i I-nipire Mining iiid Metallurgical 

Innpin Council of Mining iiid MtliMur 

London tv Oxford 

poseil) 


gical luslitutioiis 


Juh 21-29 

211(1 Internation it Congress of tro]) Pro 
tei tion 

Coniinonwealth and I'lninre Conference 

Iiiternatioa il Union of Clieiiiislrv 

London 

Julv 

Natioinl Assoi for the Pre Million of 

lyondoij 

on Tiiherculosis 

Tulien ulosis 


Sumnier 

Congress of Psvclioteclinies 

Nltional Institute of Iilduslr il PsmIio 

Berne 


logv 


Aug lS-19 

12th Intermtional Dain Congress 

Intern ilioii il Dairv lederi loti 

Macklioliii 

Aug 19-2S 

Aug 31— Sept 7 

1st Iiiteriiatiomd Bioelieinnal Congress 
British tssoeiation for Advamenient of 

Bioiheniicnl Society 

Cambridge 

Scienci Annual Meeting 

Sjiei nlist Conference on Plant and Am 

Counril for vSdeiilifn A. Induslri il Ke 

Austniia 

Aug and Sept 

mil Nutrition in relation to Soil and 
Climatic fictors 

search (Australia) 



Sept 6—10 

15th (icneral Conference 

Intermtional Union of Chemistry 

Vmsterdam 

Sept 14—16 

General Assembh 

Inlernatumal Council of Scientific Unions | 

Copeiih igeii 

Oetober 

The Sth Inteniational Animal Husbandry 


Pans 


Congress (Zootechnical) 



October 

The 7tli Pacific Science Congress 



Undecided 

3rd International Contereme on the 

Bureau of Standards 

Washington 


Chemistry of Cements 


thidecided 

Conference on Cosmic Rdjs 

Cosinii Ray Commission of the Inter 

Europe 



national Union of Phvsics 

Undecided 

6th Inteniational Congress on Radiology 


Londo 1 or Cara- 

Undecided 

Sth International Grassland Congress 


hndge 


Date and Programme not yet fixed 


Netherlands 
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MEXICAN El ECTED DIRECTOR GENERAL OF 
UNESCO 

Dr Jaimv Torres Bodkt, Foreign Minibter of 
Mexico, IS elected the new Director-General of the 
United Netions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation 

Dr Bodet, born m Mexico on 17th Ajiril 1002, 
received his education in that country An eminent 
author, and former Minister of Fdueatioii in Mexico, 
he has written three volumes of poetry, six novels, 
and inaiiv books on education For Ills outstaiidiiig 
work in the educational field, the Ilniversity of Mexico 
and the University of Southern California conferred 
on him the hoiiorarj title of Doctor m Ucttcis He 
IS also an active member of the Mcxicin Ac idemv of 
Languages While with the Ministry of Education, 
Dr Bodet organised a sjstem of jiublic libraries 
throughout Mexico, .and assisted in the translation of 
the classics which weic published bv the Mexican 
Government He was Professor of hreneh lateratuie 
in the Depaitment of Pliilosophj and Letters in Mexico 
from 1924 to 1928 

He enteied the Foreign Service in 1929 and held 
diplomitie positions in Spam, Hollind Belgium and 
France 

In 1943 he was appointed Minister of J'ducitioii, 
at which time he initiated the weirld famous Mexican 
campaign against illiteracy In November 1945 he 
headed the Mexican delegation to London, and attend- 
ed the Coiifercnee w'hich created UNESCO lie was 
one of the original signers of the UNESCO Cli irter 

He has been Foreign Minister of Mexico since 
December 1946, and in that capieitv led the Mexican 
delegation to the Inter Amenean Conference for the 
Mamtcnanee of Peace He was also he-ad of the 
Mexican delegation to the Second General Assembly 
of the United Nations, where he was elected Vice- 
President 

Dr Bodet will assume his duties is Director- 
General of UNE,SCO m Pans at the beginning of 
1949 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Thf Indian Institute of Cheniicil Engineers was 
inaugurated m December 1947 at Patna bv Dr Hira 
Lai Roy to help the advancement of the profession and 
science of Chemical Engineering 

Dr Rov m his presidential address stressed the 
need for a co-ordinated effort to standardise the teach- 
ing of Chemical Engineering in various schools and 
colleges of the country and presented the Institute 
with a careful analysis of numerous courses xn Chemi- 
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cal Engineering in the United States of Amerrca, the 
United Kingdom and Europe 

Since January 1948, a number of meetings were 
held in Calcutta where the office of the Institute is 
temporarily Icwrated, and the members had the oppor- 
tunity of re iding and discussing Papers on Chemical 
Engineering subjects 

The Institute has a membership of over hundred 
Engineers m 1948, the very first year of its hfc 

The first Annual General Meeting md Second 
Piper Session of the Institute will he held it Allahabad 
111 Januarv 1949 at the Imhan Science Congress 
Session uid numerous papers on vital i)roblems of 
the Chemical Industrv of the country arc to be read 
uid discussed at that meeting 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Ski Kvmaiesii Ray, has recently returned after 
c|u difvmg himself as m Engineer from the USA 
Reiders of SCIENCE ANii Cm ruRr are well acquaint- 
ed with Rav’s widelv read articles on the Daniodar 
Valiev Pluinmg and similar ones of national im- 
portance Sn Rav was the recipient of the Ghose 
Travelling F'cllowship of the Calcutta Univeisitv, 
Watunmll Foundation Scholarship and a Seliolarsliii) 
from the Government of West Bciig.il Along with 
his studies in Civil Engineering w'ltli siiccial reference 
to Hydraulics, Sn Rav has also studied Soil Mech mics 
and Geology for better understanding of the river 
problems He has visited most of the important river 
projects and hydraulic laboratories, including those 
of TVA, Bure lu of Reelaniation .ind some m England 
and in vSwit^crland 

Sri Pratui Chandra Mukherji, Junior Research 
Fellow N itional Institute of Sciences of India has 
been admitted to the degree of Doctor of .Science of 
the Umversitv of Calcutta for his investigations on 
the synthesis of Steroid sex hormones and Sesquiter- 
penes Ills thesis has been adjudicated by a Board of 
Ex limners eomiinsing Prof Sir Robert Robinson, 
Prof Sir W N How'arth, and Prof L E' Eieser 

The Roval Commissioners for the London 1851 
Exhibition will award in 1949 for studv abroad one 
science research scholarship to an Indian student 
having Post-graduate training in Science, with capa- 
citv for original scientific investigations The value 
of the scholarship is £350 per annum and tenable for 
a period of two years 

Subjects of the Dominion of India below 26 years 
of age on 1-5-1949 will he eligible for the scholarship 
Applicants have to forward their applications by a 
University or an Institution through the Provincial 
Government to the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India before 10-2-1949 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
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Dr Elmer D Merrill, Director Emeritus «f 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, has 
been made an Officer in the Netherlands Order of 
Orange Nassau in recognition of his contributions to 
the knowledge of the Malaysian Flora, his stimuht 
ing interest in Dutch and Indonesian botan>, -ind liis 


efforts to promote international eo-operation in 
botany 

The award was made in a ceremony at the Nether- 
lands Consulate m Uostoii in the presence of Mrs 
Merrill and Dr hr ms Verdoorii, who represented the 
biological institutions of the Netherlands Indies 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles of Radar— By Denis Taylor, Ph D , and 
C H Wcstcott, Ph D Published by the Cam 
Bridge University Press, Cambridge Pntc, 
12s, 6d 

In recent days, the attention of every student of 
Physical Sciences has been focussed on Radar, for 
Its immense success in the last World War But 
common readers, engineers, physicists or mathemati- 
cians find the sudden release of so much detailed 
information about radar to be perplexing, and conse 
qnentlv have felt an urgent need for a treatise on 
the introduction to such a highly technical subject 
In the ‘‘Principles of Radar” the authois Invc suc- 
cessfully presented the common factors underlying 
the many complicated types of radar e<iuipinents 
The treatise, as the name signifies, deals onlv 
with the principal concepts of radio location and 
naturally the exposition of the intricate electron le 
circuits involved therein are not discussed in this 
In the eight chapters, excluding the general infor- 
mation, the treatise deals with generation and re- 
ception of pulse modulated signals, performance of 
radar equipments, radar ranging, determinations of 
azimuth and elevation, unwanted echoes, and secon 
dary radar 

The pulse modulated signals and the associated 
receiver characteristics have been studied in two 
chapters in a most comprehensive manner Exten- 
sive information on the Fourier analysis of pulse 
form, the noise factor, the antenna gam, the ground 
absorption, and echoing-area-considerations have been 
creditably condensed, without sacrificing the mathe- 
matical basis of the whole survey The propagation 
characteristics and the consequent choice of fre- 
quency range have been amply described before 
striking at the ranging problem in two dimensions 
The information on radar ranging, determina- 
tion of elevation and azimuth, either separately or 
jointly, by pencil-beam radar scanning have been 

5 


dealt w ith using fundamental concepts, but the 
imthcimticil basis of the olectiomc ajiplunccs used 
therein docs not figure in tlic treatment The general 
difliciilties encountered in the centimeter radar pric 
tice, e g , the sea clutter, the ground clutter, the 
difficulties in eallibr ition on account of Doppler effect 
Inee been clearly stated and explained The dis- 
advantage of operating a secondary radar system for 
w orkiiig IFF has also been discussed The two 
appendices cont lining the foinnilnc for ready refer- 
ence, and also the fimdainental computations for the 
echoing area of eoiidueting objects and others, — arc 
also ver\ useful No doubt the hook serves as a 
good exordium to the vast knowledge opeticd bv 
radar 

9 C 


The Evolution of Modem Physics — B> C T Chase 

(Van Nostrand, New York) Macmilhn, London, 

1947 12 Illustrations Pp x + 203 Price 14s 

This book IS a survey of almost the entire field 
of ph>sies from the old times to the modern dajs 
The book has i charm of avoiding mathematics from 
beginning to end, and to non-techmeal readers this 
comes as a great relief who wish to read, but reluc- 
tantly avoiding reading books relating to nodern 
physics 

The book is a storehouse of information to those 
who want to know something about the develop- 
ments that made the appearance of tins ‘atomic age’ , 
they acquaint themselves with almost all the aspects 
that are characteristics of the present day atomic 
physics, yet it appears from a careful survey of the 
book that the right things are not always treated 
m the right order Nevertheless, it is a very pleas- 
ing book for voungsters and aspirants of knowing 
something of physics 

The first two chapters deal with the old science 
of kinematics built up by the consistent effort of the 
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great [mst savants who paved the way to a easy 
approach to the proper understanding of the laws 
of nature Chai>ter 3 and 4 discuss the much t liked of 
topics as to the eoneepts of the nature of light varv- 
mg from tune to time, and the classic works of idcnti- 
hcation of heat as motion and energy Chapter 5 
deals with inoleeuks and that part of jihysics which 
merges naturally into chemistry 

Chapter 6 nicely presents the researches of l*ara- 
day and others in the realm of elcetromagnetisin and 
the author deserves credit for giving Faraday the 
important recognition he deserves Chapter 7 begins 
with classical works of Maxwell and Herb' and ter- 
nmates m the successful operation of Radar 

Chapter 8 on cathode rays and x rays are treated 
m a formal way without much details, but the author 
truly concludes “The seeds of inexleru physics 
have been sown It was to grow by leaps 

and bounds, no sooner appearing ripe for harvesting 
than new’ spurts would send physicists hastily into 
fields, eagerly watching their crops and wondering 
what n^xt development turn out to be ” 

Chapter 9 deals with the work of Curies on radio- 
activity, and chapter 10 with the “Rutherford atom” 
Isotopy IS also treated Chapter 11 on the quantum 
theory is not (luite impressive and chapter 12 on 
spectroscopy deals with the “Bohr atom” The nn- 
portance of the transition from “Rutherford -itoin” 
to “Bohr atom” is not adequately stressed, ttumgli 
the works of >Sninmtrfeld, Von Lane and Moseley 
arc mentioned The works of Hehrodmger and Dirai 
in this field must not have escaped the author’s e ire- 
ful mind 

Chapter on relativity and chapter 14 on the 
velocity of light is well written especially on Michel- 
son’s wonderful senes of experiments on the latter 
chapter is worth notice 

Chapter 15 and 16 deal with Millikan’s work on 
the determination of electronic charge and on photo- 
electricity respectively, and a due place for “Cennpton 
effect” and “Raman effect” is incorporated 

In chapter 17 on “electron waves”, Davisson 
and Garmer’s work finds rather more sjiaee than 
it deserves, emnpared to those of G P Thompson, 
Rupp, Kikuehi etc Wave mechanics is treated in 
Chapter 18 m a vsgiie wav 

Chapter 18 on atomic nucleus presents earlier 
experiments nicely and chapter 20 on the release of 
atomic energy, the most talked of topic of the present 
day IS rather treated m a ‘mild dose’ This chapter 
should have been given more attention to, but the 
writer satisfied the readers only by naming the 
‘Smythe report’ Amencium and Curium are not men- 
tioned 


While the book makes an interesting reading, it 
appears that the American School of thought has been 
given a bit much more attention to than it fairly 
deserves However, when it is recalled that the 
object of the writer is to present jihysics to a nonc- 
too-serious reader, and the avoidance of mathemati- 
cal reasoning lias been jiersistently adhered to the 
author is wcleotiie in writing this beautiful mono- 
grajih 

A C 


Geology of the Lizard and Meneage (Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey of Great Britain, ^gland 
and Wales) — By Sir John Smith Flett, K B E , 
LL D , F R S Second Tydition, 1946 Published 
bv His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 
1946, Pi) 1-208 21 Text figures Platt l-ix 
Price 7v 6d 

Tilt Li/ard area Ins already been surveyed in 
detail by the official Geological Survey twice , first 
by De la Beche, the first Director of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, England and Wales m 1839, 
and then by Flett and Hill in 1912, and from time to 
time by other geologists The present edition, re- 
vised after retirement by Sir John Flett, the senior 
author of the earlier edition (1912), summarises the 
progress tint has liccn made since 1912 The Memoir 
proves, if indttd siiili proof be called for, that the 
geological survey of a terrain can ever be find We 
may well bear this fact m mind in Indii so that 
there need 1x' no apology for rc-snrveymg parts of 
the eountrv in the light of reecnt data 

Mctamorphic schists and gneisses with intrusion 
of serpentine, gabbro and basic dvke, often highly 
nietamorpbosed arc typical rocks of the Li/ard area, 
the oldest being mica-sehists, quartz-granulites and 
green schists, the last probably of volcanic origin 
The Kennack gneisses w'hich “have given rise 
to most controversy” in the geology of the Lizard 
have been fully described A major part of the 
banded gneisses, the author thinks, has been pro- 
duced by the “reaction of acid rocks on basic mate- 
rial” Various types of gneisses are mentioned and 
their origin discussed The author has established 
that the Kennack gneisses are intrusive into the 
serpentine, gabbro and “black dykes” and that they 
contain numerous inclusions of serpentine and 
gabbro Banded character of the gneisses is ascribed 
to “fluxion” in a heterogenous magma 

The Lizard Boundary is believed to be perfectly 
definite line, the position of which can be easily and 
sharply located , where the line is straight, it is 
probably a fault but at places it is gently curved and 
IS “presumably a thrust” 
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The important metamorphic features, including 
“thermoplastic” t 3 T)e of metamorphism m mica- 
schists and green schists, and of the famous serpen- 
tine mass of the Lizard are fully discussed 

In this edition the recent researches of Miss M 
L Hendriks and Prof W H Lang liave been in 
corporated It is stressed that Hill’s Devonian 
Portseatho and Falmouth beds cannot be separated 
and that possibly they are on the same horizon is the 
Graitipound The Mylor beds are considered to be 
continuous with the Gramscathos 

Dr C J Stubblefield’s recent identihcation is 
Chonetes of what had previously been described as 
Orthii in the Meneage (luartzite establishes the 
Lower Devonian age of the Meneage breccia The 
Meneage breccia is the result of the Herejnian earth 
movements which took place at the close of the 
Carboniferous time due to folding and faulting of 
rocks of Cornwall and Devon during which the 
Carnmenellis granite was injected producing a zone 
of tlicrinal iiictamoriihisiii aiouiid it 


The recent contribution on the Carnmenellis 
granite by Dr P K Ghosh has been quoted to m- 
dicatc successive intrusions of granite m the area and 
of the dome shaped nature of the Carnmenellis 
granite and the behaviour of the Killas inclusions in 
the granite magma In the end a few pages have 
been devoted to describe the eeononiic minerals of 
the district 

The Memoir contains numerous sketches and 
photograjihs ind a complete and iip-to date biblio- 
graphy which makes it all the more attractive to 
readers It can be said without doubt that this 
edition IS an important eontnbution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge of the eomplex problems of the 
Li/ard geology and is worthy of the author, the late 
Sir John Flett, whose “devotion to the furtherance 
of the seicnee which he served so long and so faith- 
fulU” led him to undertake the work even in his 
retirement, and which was published shortly before 
his death 

r C li 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Edtlorc are not responsible for the vuits exptessed tn the letters ] 


MANUFACTURE OF ELECTRICAL MEASURING 
INSTRUMENTS 

Gne important aspect was not dealt with m m> 
article* published earlier, e g , capital required in such 
industries 

The demand unlike other electrical machineries 
like fans etc varies a great deal and consequent!} 
though the price of an individual instrument is quite 
small the total capital involved in the manufacture 
of these instruments is very large as worked out 
below 

(i) Kind Voltmeter, Ammeter, Milli-Voltineter, 
Milli-Ammeter = 4 

(»») Type Moving Iron (MI), Moving Coil 
(M C ), Hot wire (H W ) and Thermocouple (Th C ) 
*4 

(ni) Size 6" dial, 5" dial, 4'' dial, 3'’’ dial and Zi" 
dial =5 

[tv) Pattern Switch Board — (a) Projected 
mounting, (b) Flush mounting and Portable Pattern 
-3 

(v) {a) Ranges in voltmeters— 6, 10, 12, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 50, 60, 75, 100, 150, 250, 300, 500 and 600= 16 


(b) Ranges in Ammeter— 1 , 5, 10. 20, 25, 30, 50, 
75. 100, 150, 200, 250 and 300=11 

(c) Ranges in Milli-amps — 1, 5, 10, 15, 25, 50, 
100, 200, 250 and 500=10 

(d) Rmges in Milli-volts— 50, 100, 200, 250 and 
500 -5 

For simpliiieation putting them in tabular form 
we have 


Tvpe 

Size 

Pattern 

Range 

Voltmeter 2 (M I ft M C ) 


3 

16 

Viiimeter 




(a) 3 (M I , M C ft Th C ) 

5 

3 

14 

(6) 1 (HW) 

' ® 

3 j 

7 

MilU ammeter 




(fl) 2 (M I 5!! M C ) 

5 

3 

to 

(b) 1 (Th C) 

5 

3 1 

8 

Milh Voltmeter (2 M I & M C ) 

5 

3 

5 


Leaving aside Polarised type meters (suitable for 
charge discharge of current), Electro-Static Meters, 
Micro-Ammeters, Galvanometers, and double, triple 
and multi range meters and supposing instead of 
3 or 4 grades, instruments of only one grade e g , 
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first grade is manufactured even then if only one 
meter of each type, size, range etc is stocked, the 
total number becomes 

2x>><^x 16 h3v5x3x 14 45x3x7 12x5x3 
X 10 + 5x3x812x5x3x5 
2x5x3 (16 t-10 + 5)+5x3 )3 x 14 I 7 + 8) 

- 910 I 855=1785 

If onl> a do/cu meters (which is a very moderate 
figure) of each type, size, range, etc is kept m stock 
the total number becomes 21,420 Taking average 
price of a meter at Rs 50/- the total sum involved 
becomes Rs 10,71,000/- (Rupees ten lakhs seventy 
one thousand) and to keep a stock of fifty numbers 
of cich type, size, range, etc the finance involved 
IS neirly Rs 45,00,000/- (Rupees Porty-five lakhs) 
If the cost of seim-finished instruments and eom- 
ponent necessary for continuity of production and 
tile cost of equipments for storage, leaving aside the 
cost of machinery and factory equipments, are added, 
the total capital involved becomes i very large figure 
B B Bhoumik 

Ridoii House, 

7, Sirdar Sniikai Road, 

Lakutta, 21-2-1948 
' SCllNCfc \M) tCLTiiRE 12 275, 1940 


4(ACJi (HVM)RA (1R ACACIt SfAPM’ 

In m earlier cornniunieation, ‘ it was jioiiited out, 
in passing, tint the correct name should iireferably 
be IcaciiT chundra At the time of publication I 
was aware that an explanatory note would be neces- 
sary, as the other name [t e , Acacia lundra) has 
gained some popularity in India I intend to discuss 
this point in this note The rules of nomenclature 
(Art 70) allow a change at a later date, if it could 
be proved that at the time of publication the original 
author made a “clearly unintentional orthographic 
error ’’ In this particular case, at the time of valid 
publication of the names Mimosa chundra or Icacta 
chundra by Rottler and Willdenovv resiiectively, 
there is no doubt that the epithet chundra was used 
deliberately, and as such, the name Acacia chundra 
should be accepted The correct name is given below , 
followed by synonyms which are arranged in chrono- 
logical order 

Acacia chundia Willo Sp PI 4 1078 (1806) 

Mimosa cinuuira Roxh ex Rottl m Ge-el Natnrf 
Freund Berlin, N S 4 207 (1803) . Willd Sp PI 

4 1079 (1806) m syn 

Chundra Acacti Willd 1 e (1806) nomen 
Mimosa sundia Roxb Cor PI 3 19 et tab 225 (1819) 

Acacia sundra DC Prtxl 2 458 (1825) 

It will be evident from a study of the synonyms 
that on grounds of priority the epithet chundra has 
to be accepted unless it is an orthographic error 


The plant was collected by the German missionary 
Rottler from a place called MarmOlon (near Madras) 
on October 9, 1799 This plant was described and 
validly published with a Latin description in 1803 
[I c ) Three years later, Willdenow transferred the 
name to dcacta chundra (I c ) It is interesting to 
note that at the time of publication, Willdenow knew 
that the plant was described earlier by Rottler as 
Mimosa chundra, and he (Willdenow) used the 
epithet chundra three times in course of a few lines 
(/ f 1078-79) Moreover, Willdenow had no know- 
ledge of the other epithet sundra, wdiich was pub- 
lished for the first time thirteen yeais later by Rox- 
burgh As such, Willdenow could not have made a 
mistake and used chundra for sundra There is also 
no doubt from the above facts, that Willdenow used 
the epithet chundra deliberately, since he has re- 
peated the epithet three times at the same place * 
It IS therefore impossible to prove that in using 
chundra, Willdenow made a “clearly unintentional 
orthographic error” 

The epithet chundra was derived from some 
Indian veriiaeular name and it is very likely that a 
foreigner like Rottler had accepted the name as he 
gathered it from conversation from some Indian 
associates f It is also likely that it may have been 
phoneticallv correct to Rottler, but philologically in- 
accurate But if we elect to change such names 
derived from Indian vernacular at a later date, only 
because these names are inappropriate to an Indian 
(or Smskrit) scholar, we submit ourselves to the 
following difficulties 

There are numerous generic and specific names 
derived from Indian, Chinese, African, or Brazilian 
names M mv of them are not philologically correct 
to Indian or Chinese or African scholars If all of 
them substitute new names for these plants at a 
later date, we will get hundreds of new names and 
there w ill be great confusion This has to be avoided 
under the provision of Art 4 of the rules In fact, 
a simihr practice was used by some authors in the 
past without success For example, in Prod Strip 
Allert 32b (1796) Salisbury gave a new name, 
Mormga crecta to our familiar Moringa pterygo- 
sperma, because he thought the former name to be 


• \n example of a deliberate use of a form of generic 
name winch resulted in its subsequent adoption could 
given liy the name Annona The more popular and widely 
used form 4notia has been now abandoned after many 
veirs of use, as it was pointed out that Linnaeus used the 
form deliberately, and not by any mistake In 

this connection Sprague says (Kew Bull , 1928 344), 

“Linnc’s action in rejecting the euphonious land histone 
name Anona for the inept one Annona may be regretted, 
but It cannot be reversed under International Rules, except 
by conserving the spelling Aiiona ” 

t It may also be possible that he got the name verbally 
from Roxburgh, and as the epithet referred to an Indian 
vernacular name, Rottler accepted it as all rjght 
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more appropriate This did not help future botanists 
to accept Salisbury’s name 

It IS for this reason, and to safeguard siieh 
difficulties, that there is provision m the rules to 
correct orthographic errors only in cases when the 
names are derived from Latin or Greek 

Finally, it may be interesting to see what spelling 
was used by Willdenow on Rottler’s original collee 
tion It is only reasonable to expect that the epithet 
published both by Rottler and by Willdenow is to 
be found to Rottler’s sheet I have been able to 
examine an old fragment of a sheet which I su'^ieet 
to be that of Rottler’s (see Aew Bull 1894 201) In 
this, the oiigmal name is -Icflcia chundra, but the 
epithet has been changed by a subsequent hand to 
iundra Although this finding is not very eoiielu- 
sive, it may not be impossible to confirm this from 
some other European herbaria where Rottler’s dupli- 
cates may be found 

It IS unfortunate that the name Acacia, chundta 
could not be changed either on ground of ortho- 
graphy, or because it is inappropriate It has to be 
accepted as the legitimate name 

In this connection the following note from the 
Rules of Nomenclature could be quoted with 
advantage (Art 70 note 2 bts in Bnltonia 6 26, 

1947) — “The liberty of correcting a name must be 
used with reserve especially if the change affects the 
iirst syllable and above all the first letter of the 
name’’ 

D Chaitsrjfe 

Royal Botanic Gartlcns, 

Kew, 8 8-1948 

'Bor anil Chatterjee, ScifncE ano tniTiiRF, 13 274 1948 


EMISSION BANDS OF TOLUENE 

Foi LOWING our conimunieation on the cniission 
bands of benzene,' we have been able to excite the 
emission bands of toluene in the near ultraviolet 
The bands can be excited either by high frequency 
discharge or suitable transformer discharge in flowing 
toluene vapour The spectrum obtained by the 
second type of discharge gives a more intense deve- 
lopment of the bands Stewart and collaborators’ 
have excited the bands in the Tesla discharge but 
their data are few and accuracy low The spectrum 
consists of a continuous emission in the body of which 
the discrete emission bands are situated The con- 
tinuous spectrum seems to have a sharp short wave- 
length limit which on analysis is found to coincide 
with the origin of the discrete band system About 
thrty-four discrete bands have been measured most 
of which are counterparts of the correcting absorp- 
tion bands already recorded in literature A corn- 


el 


plcte analysis of the bands has been made (see Table I) 
which IS naturally m hue with the analysis of the 
absorption bands The continuous emission spectrum 
IS about as intense as tlie discrete bands and seems 
to have 111 iiniforiii intensity from the beginning of 
the band at about 2667A upto about 3500A after 
which the intensity graduilly begins to decrease 
It is suggested th it this eontinuous emission speetrum 
IS due to the exeititioii of phenyl radical A de- 
tuled eoniinumcation on the subject whuh is still 
under investigation will be published elsewliere 

T IBLH I 

I'MissioN Bands of Toei'LMv 


VIC cm-' I Int 


37475 

37452 

37411) 

37379 

37354 

37320 

37299 

37244 

37199 

s7130 

30900 

36888 

368SI 

36785 


0 


1 S 


5 



0 


0, 0 

+ 1189-1212 
-59 

+ S28 - 020 
-2x59 
+ 456- 620 
178 

2-59-178 

- 2 x 020+ 904 932-1212 
-340, 2X178(?) 

-514 

-020 

-614-178 

-785 

-1-751-2 x 786 - 2x1003+1189 

785-59, -842 


36514 

36494 

36467 

36430 

36415 

36403 

36307 

30293 

36281 

36263 

36205 

35842 

35733 

35681 

35469 

35421 

35290 

35068 

34842 

34680 

34265 

34202 


0 785 178 

0 -985 

2 -1003 

0 - 985 - 59 

0 -1003 - 59 

0 -1070 

1 -1170 

0 1003 178 

0 

r -1212 

0 1212-59 

5 -1012-620 

0 

1 -620- 1170 

0 -2x1003 

0 

0 1003-1176 

0 - 2 x 620 1176 

0 -2x 1003 620 

1 -2x1003-785 

0 


Spectroscopv Section, 
Physical Laboratory, 
Benares I^ndn University, 
6-9-1948 


R K Asundi 
M R Padhyk 


* Asandi and Padhye, Nature 156, 368, 1945 

• Stewart, Recent Advances in Phvsu al and Inorganic 

Chemistry, p 350, 1930 
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RECLAIMING THE INDIAN DESERT 

I 

PiTH/^WAHA has faikd to grasp the essentials 
of the economic aspect that I tried to bring to the 
fore and moreover he has also completely misunder- 
stood some of my statements vvliieh are of imiiortmee 
to the discussion * 

1 explieitly stated that there were already six 
“large bunds” on the L,uni River and its tributaries 
of which only one filled with anything like reason- 
able frequency, yet m his reply Dr Pitlnwalla ques- 
tions whether I may not have meant weirs , had they 
been weirs the picture would have been still more 
unfavourable ' 

The point whieh I had hoped to make clear was 
that as the existing reservoirs tilled rarely there was 
no point in “putting two buckets where one did not 
fill ” 

The Pichiak irrigation reservoir, located on the 
Luni River some 40 miles cast of Jodhpur City, has 
filled only once m the past 18 years and, as an 
irrigation reservoir, it is an ceonoiiiie failure, but as 
was built as a famine relief work it cannot be 
looked upon solely from the strietly eeonoiuie point 
of view 

However an Engineer, charged with the ex- 
penditure of public funds, cannot allow himself to be 
entirelv swayed by idealism, either his own or that 
of others , if he dul he would very soon be cheeked 
by tint part of the Administration responsible for 
finding the money , it is difficult enough to obtain 
the iieeessarv funds for jirojects which can be proved 
to be ceonoinieal, as every Engineer know’s, m India 
or elsewhere, and he is under a constant fire of eriti- 
cisiu fioin some party or other until a project has 
finally proved to be profit yielding 

Dr Pithawalla is certainly incorrect in stating 
that the average annual rainfall of the Euni basin is 
18 95 inthes , the figure given in my letter is correct , 
It has been t iken from data provuled by the Meteo- 
rological Deinrtment of the Government of India 

The 15" isohvet passes through the basin divid- 
ing it into two parts, of which 9728 square miles he 
to the west and 6297 miles to the east , the 20" 
isohvet passes ilong and close to the eastern boundary 
of the basin 

I gather from para 2 of Dr Pithavv alla’s reply that 
he proposes low weirs or bunds across the stream 
beds as a means of eontrolhng and preventing loss 
of water to the Runn of Cuteh , even if there were 
sufficient water to fill more “buckets” with economic 
frequency than the number already existing, these 
weirs or low bunds would be filled with sand within 
a very few years and all that would be achieved 
would be a raising of the river bed over a short dis- 


tance with the consequent encouragement to the river 
to meander and cover good agricultural land with 
sand, and this widening of the river bed is certainly 
not the happy circumstance that Dr Pithawalla be- 
lieves it to be, as the covering of sand would rum 
the land from the point of view of cultivation 

We have examples of this in places where our 
riveis have left their beds due to sand choking 

The frequency of floods referred to by Dr Pitha 
walla m para 3 of his letter does not in fact occur 
and expensive protective works arc definitely not 
jusblied , what is required, and is being done, is to 
plant a quickly growing scrub along the banks of 
the rivers to prevent as far as possible the drifting 
of sand into the river beds, and so choking them that 
even a small flfxxl is forced outside the beds carrying 
a load of sind, which, as pointed out above, destroys 
adjacent fields 

The reference to tube wells along the L,uni is 
unfortunate as Jodhpur Government engaged a 
Commission of experts in 1938 to settle this vexed 
question once and for all The Commission coin- 
jin.sed Sir W Stamjie, Dr Heron and Dr Mackenzie 
Taylor and others and as a result of their investi- 
gations they gave it as their definite opinion that 
conditions for tube wells did not exist in this State , 
so far as the Luni River is concerned this was in 
any case definitely established by the results obtained 
by the Jodhpur Railways pumping plants inter- 
spersed along the river and by an investigation of 
cultivators, wells as far downstream as Chitalwana 

Some of Dr Pithavv alla’s conceptions are so at 
variance with what actually exists that I cannot but 
advise him to visit the country and spend some time 
here before writing in such optimistic vein as to 
what he thinks is possible , I do not wish to decry 
his very laudable desire to see something done to 
improve this country because a lot can, and should 
be done, but I do not think he should intrude quite 
so much into the sphere of the Engineer, at any rate 
without in the first place paying a visit and seeing 
the country if possible in company with the Engineer 
in charge , jiarticularly as in mv own case I have 
spent 18 years iii the btate during .which period I 
have made an intensive study of the topography, 
geology and hydrology in an effort to improve con- 
ditions for the cultivator , during this time there have 
been numerous discussions with outside experts 
designed to check my ow'n conclusions and to bring 
other experience to bear ujion the jiroblems to be 
solved 

F F Fkrgusson 

Public Works Department, 

Jodhpur, 

14-9-1948 

‘SCIBNCB AND Cm.TURB, 14, 116-118, 1948 
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II 

On the subject of the L,uiii Basin Mr Pcrgusson 
has made some remarks which need a rejoinder 

The Economic Aspect — He has coustantlj 
stressed upon the economic aspect of the scheme pre- 
sented by me for saving and conserving every drop 
of good w'ater in the Indian desert at any cost I 
wish he had, as an expert, dealt with the engineering 
side of the whole problem and showed us how such 
a conservation of the water resources can be achieved 
Economic aspects wc must look to But in the 
campaign of Grow More Food, have the Government 
of India not forced the zammdars and cultivators to 
cultivate jood crops in ire is which can only raise 
cotton crojis convcnicntlv, as there is cotton (black 
regur) soil available’ Where more food grains irc 
badly required, arc not even the waste lands to be 
reclaimed and are not all the water resources to be 
conserved at any cost’ So even if the frequency of 
floods IS so jioor, engineering works have to be con- 
structed wherever possible even if it is for getting 
over a famine year Besides, wc have to rehabilitate 
millions of refugees in our country, most of whom 
are farmers by profession 

Rainfall Data — The rainfall data utilised by me 
for my pajier have been taken from the Annual 
Report of the Central Irrigation and Hydro dynamic 
Research Station, published bv Sir C Inghs at Poona 
in 1945 The desert rainfall is alwavs erritic md 
variable and nothing cm be said with certunty ibout 
them , there is however, an appreciable increase of 
rainfall in the Indian desert and we must take the 
fullest advantage of the circumstance 

Silting and Sand-choking — This is a teehnu il 
matter m which Mr Fergusson is an expert and I 
have nothing to say Mine are oiilv the suggestions 
for conserving the water resources, both on the sur- 
face and underground and too much cannot be 
written about it To avoid such a severe silting up 
of our water channels, Mr TAW Roy of the 
Punjab Service of Engineers has made a suggestion 
that more and more canalisation will help in reducing 
the amount of silt deposits in the channels 

As regards sand-choking, Mr Fergusson himself 
has recommended jdanting of quickly growing scrub 
along the banks of the rivers, which would no doubt 
prevent the sand drift into the river beds Thus both 
silting and sand-choking can also be avoided to a 
great extent while saving precious water, usually 
running to waste into the sea 

Tube-wells in the Luni basin —Mr Fergusson 
has made a general statement that tube-wells are not 
possible in the basin and no definite localities are 
pointed out nor are any reasons given If it is a case 
of salinity, it has been noticed in other parts of the 


country that it is generally reduced in the sands and 
gravels of river beds from which salts are washed off 
after flcxxls Karachi gets millions of gallons of 
jHitable water from the Mahr basin, which is 
surrounded by limestone rocks containing connate 
salt For tube-wells I have suggested only a restrict- 
ed part of the Jodhpur vState, viz , the Luni-Jawai 
Doab Anv data from this area would be worth 
studying 

Easth , it is a matter of great regret for me to 
learn from Mr Fergusson that a geographer has no 
business to intrude ujion the sjiliere of the engineer ' 
Suth a sad and sorr> attitude has been the cause of 
ruiintion m our country Geography is, however, 
[irovcd to be a powerful synthetic science and has 
now come to stav Other advanced countries have 
been employ mg expert geographers not only for sur- 
veying the different regions of the earth and their 
eeoiiomie resources but also for national jilanning 
Without them all projects would be imperfect and 
unprofitable This is an age of eo operation and co- 
operative efforts for all scientists, for the future wel- 
fare of the Indian sub-continent and I suggest that 
such an opportunity in our country should not be 
lost 

As for Mr Fergusson’s invitation to me to visit 
the State it is not known whether it would be as a 
State guest or at my own expense, which unfor- 
Uinatelv I can never afford, so poor is the purse 
usuallv of a teacher like me 

Manfck B PiniAWMiA 

N F D (Tovernmeiit F.ngiiieeriiig College, 
kiraehi, 6-12-1948 

[this loriesponotnce i-, tlnsid 1 <1 Sci O' ( »/ | 


PERIODIC FADING OF RADIO SIGNALS AND VERTICAL 
MOVEMENT OF IONOSPHERIC LAYERS 

From our observations on fading patterns of 
shortwave radio signals* ’ ’ it has been found that 
[icnodie tyjie of fading may occur under two distinctly 
different conditions In the first condition, it mav be 
either caused by' interference of two waves reflected 
from the same ionospheric layer due to double re- 
flection or from tvv o different layers when one or both 
the lay'ers possess slow vertical movement Secondly, 
it may be due to interference of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary components of the wave caused by magneto- 
ionic splitting * It may be remembered that the 
former condition, particularly m the case of double 
reflection, demandfe higher electronic density m the 
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ionospheric layer, whereas the density required for 
the latter condition is comparatively low so as to be 
just enouKh for single reflection between the tran- 
smitting and receiving stations We have observed 
both tlie above types of periodic fading and a few 
typical records of them obtained on 19m band for 
ti ansniission from Delhi have been shown m the 
diagrams given below 

Kig 1 shows the periodic pattern of f idmg of 
the first tjiie due to double reflection from F^-region 
when the eleetronie density was fairly high It may 
be observed that under such conditions if there is no 
movement of the ionospheric layer, the fading pattern 
will be of slow random type as will be seen m the 


■f. ze<\ 
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first portion of the diagram As the layer begins 
to move up or down, quick periodic variations of in- 
tensity are superimposed on the initial slow random 
type of fading as shown in the latter jiortion of 
Fig 1 It niiy be mentioned that the reflections 
from Fj-region were confirmed by measurement of 
the angles of downcomuig waves The record of 
second tyjie of jienodie fading due to magneto-ionic 
splitting IS shown in I'lg 2, when the electronic 



density was low uid gradually decreasing, which is 
evidenced bv the disappearance of the signal due to 
want of adequate amount of electrons in the layer 
as will be seen at the end of the fading pattern It 
should be obseived in Fig 2, that the intensity of 
signal increased before its disappearance as is ex- 
pected m case of thick ionospheric layer It may 
be added that if the electronic density m the iono- 


sphere happens to be very near the value required 
for double reflection, then also, a slow periodic 
fading pattern will result due to magneto-ionic 
siihttmg of the doubly reflected wave, but this pattern 
will have, in addition, slow' random or quick periodic 
variation sui>eriiiiposcd on it due to the presence of 
the singly reflected wave The supeninposition will 
be \loiv tandom when there is no vertical movement 
of the layer and periodic when there is movement 
A typical fading pattern of this type is shown m 
Fig 3, when there was a vertical movement of the 
F^-layer 



The vcrtie d movement of the hyer in all the 
above ciscs were ascertained from the rate of its 
movement enlculatcd from the fading jiattern and 
compared with the variation of height of the Fj 
region as recorded by the Research Dejiirtment 
AIR, Delhi The conditions for formation of the 
above types of periodic fading were verified from 
the knowledge of electronic densities existing in the 
h^-region at the tune of observation Considering 
thick ionospheric layer for the observations in Fig 1, 
the calculited electronic density required for double 
reflection was found to he between 1 6 and 1 9x 10" 
electron/c c according to the thickness of the layer, 
and the existing electronic density at the time of 
observation was 1 86 x 106 electron/c c Further, the 
rate of movement of the layer calculated from the 
fading pattern is 10 3 km /hr which agrees fairly 
yyell with the observed rate of decrease in the height 
of Fj-layer which was 12 5 km /hr 

That the periodic variation of intensity shown in 
Fig 2, was due to magiieto-ionic splitting will be seen 
from the existing electronic density m the Fj-region 
which was about 1 3x 10' electrons /c c at the time 
of observation, whereas the required density for single 
reflection fiom F, -layer is about 12x10* electrons/ 
c c The signal disappeared as the electronic density 
went below 1 0 x 10' electrons /c c Fig 3 shows the 
supenmposition of quick penbdic ripples on the above 
type of smooth periodic fading brought about by the 
vertical movement of the layer During this obser- 
vation the electronic density was 1 6 x 10' electrons/ 
c e which IS the lowest amount required for double 
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reflection as mentioned previously The rate of the 
vertical movement of the layer as calculated from the 
fading pattern is 15 6 km /hr and the observed 
average decrease m the height of Fj-layer was about 
13 kin /hr 

In view of the importance of such periodic fading 
patterns in practical radio-eomniunication, it may be 
mentioned that the first t> pe of periodic fading usu ill\ 
indicates higher concentration of electrons in the lono- 
siiherc and conseiiucntlv predicts fairly satisfactory 
condition for reception The second type, on the 
other hand, which is caused by magneto-ionic 
splitting, generally occurs towards the evening, when 
the electronic density tends to decrease, and thus, 
indicates the possibility of deterioration m signal in- 
tensity It may he further noted that Irom such obscr 
vations of periodic fading patterns, it may he 
possible to detect fairly slow vertical movement of 
the ionospheric lavers as shown above Further 
details of these obseryations will be published in the 
India)! Journal ol Physics 

The authors have great pleisure to record their 
thanks to Principal M Sengupta and Prof G C 
Mukherjee for their kind interest in the above in- 
y estigatioiis Their thanks are also due to the Re- 
search Department, All India Radio, Delhi, for 
supplying the Ionospheric Data One of us (R N S ) 
IS grateful to the Government of United Provinces 
for granting research scholarship for carrying out 
the above investigations 

S S Banhrjee 
R N blNGH 

Section of Communication Fiigineeriiig and 
Applied Physics, 

Engineering College, Benares Hindu University, 
Benares, 25 9-1948 
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ON THE ASSAY OF LIVER EXTRACTS 

Various methods of extraction of anti-anaemic 
Iinnciples from liver have been developed While 
the highly purified fractionated liver extracts have 
been found to be extremely efficacious m preventing 
relapses of pernicious anaemia, the same do not 
render much benefit in other macrocytic anaemias, 
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such as the tropical anaemias In these conditions, 
extracts of whole liver, as developed by Gansslen* 
oi proteolysed liver extracts® have been shown to be 
more effective ’ 

Many attempts liavc been made to develop labo- 
ratory methods of assay for liver extracts Some of 
these methods have been tried in this laboratory 
Trials w'cre given in nbbits using Krogers antigen* 
from Vi str-iin of B F^phosus Pigeons rendered 
anaemic by injection of B H elchn toxin {cf Beard, 
1928)'’ were also used tlrowth studies on guinea- 
pigs were also attemiitcd But all these attempts 
failed Counting of reticulocytes m the pigeon is 
difficult owing to ovcr-lippmg of various stages of 
reticulocvtes {cf Nittis, 1038) “ Ultimately, the 
method of Jacobson,' " using normal ndull guinea- 
pigs, was tried The present note gives the results 
of observ itioiis obtained from seyeral liver extracts, 
assayed with this method 

More than Imndrcd gnincapigs (240-400 gms ) 
were used in this suidy At the outset, groups of 
animals w ere kept m uniform diet and the fluctuation 
111 dailv reticulocyte count wis recorded, m order to 
determine the mean rvticulocvle percentage of a 
normal population The following figures were 
obtained 

Mean rcticulocj'te count 0 65% 

Probable error, arcordint, to Peter’s 

formula 0 25 

PE x32 =08 

Several preparations of liver extract, prepared 
by different methods in the laboratory were then sub- 
jected to bio-assay, by this method For comparison, 
"Neo-Hepatex” was taken as the standard, as this 
preparation always gave uniform reticulocyte res- 
jionse m fairly low dosage in our animals As nega- 
tive controls, saline (0 9 per cent) and casein hydro- 
lysate containing equivalent nitrogen per c o were 
taken 

From the results of the assays, it was observed 
that liver extracts i>re pared by vacuum conct ntration 
are more potent than those obtained by open con- 
centration Proteolysed liver obtained by auto- 
enzvmic hydrolysis, however, showed a fairly high 
reticulocyte response when compared with other liver 
extracts, m terms of mgs of raw liver dose for dose 

It was, therefore, surmised from these studies 
that Jacobson’s method could certainly be taken ad- 
vantage of 111 determining the relative potencies of 
a similarly prepared group of liver extracts The 
method serves as a qualitative method or at best, a 
relatively quantitative one It w’as also observed that 
our guineapigs required for mmimum effective dose 
a far larger quantity of liver than reported by 
Jacobson {loc ctt.) 
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Details of the paper will be published 
elsewhere 
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GALLIUM IN INDIAN ALUMINIUM 

In the (irtvious investiRations of the luthors' ^ 
galhuin eontent in nine ehffcrcnt samples of Indi in 
bauxite has been dctci mined In the carbon arc 
cathode layer method of speetrographie analysis and 
b> colorimetric method (chemical) Because of the 
similarity of the ionic radii of Al and Os, both exists 
simultaneoiish So a fair concentration of galhuin 
IS expected in aluminium metal prepared from bauxite 

The gallium content of aluniiniiiin from Messrs 
Aluminium Corporation of India has been determined 
bv both the methods Al-mctal dissolved in HCl, 
precipitated with aninionium chloride and unmonia, 
and Ignited to constant weight 3 mg of this pow'- 
dered mixture is utilised and the spectrum obtained 
maintaining the same operating technique, the shape 
of the cathode, exposure, development and all other 
variable factors as before * The gallium concentra- 
tion IS determined by visual comparison with standard 
plates 

In the colorimetric method, 05 g of finely 
divided alurninmrti is dissolved in strong HCl The 
acidity IS idjusted to fiK in HCl and gallium is re- 
moved by repeated extraction with ice cold ether 


Ether was removed from the combined ethereal ex- 
tracts The gallium together with iron (present as 
an iinijunty in the metal) is treated with IN NaOH, 
filtered and washed with 5N NaOH till the residue 
IS free from gallium (tested spectrographically) 
Traces of colloidal iron from the filtrate is removed 
with MnOj as collector From this filtrate gallium is 
again extracted as described above Gallium thus 
obtained is pure and estimated colonmetncally with 
quinalizarine as before ’ 

T\BLErf 

Colonnietric vSpectrographic 

method method 

"o of Ga I % of Oa % of Ga % of Ga 
in m m m 

Uiuvite Al metal beuxi^_ Al-meta l 

S ilgipat, N Lohar- 

daga, Bihar 0017 I 007 002 008 

It IS found that gallium has been four tunes con- 
centrated in the Al-metal In this connection it may 
be mentioned that one ton Al-mctal is obtained from 
four tons bauxite 

Our best thanks are due to Prof P B barkar, 
for his kind interest in the work and for providing 
laboratory facilities, to the Director, C S I R , for 
the research grant, and to Messrs Aluminium 
Corporation of India, Ltd , for kindly supplying the 
aluminium metal 

BiBHun Mukhhrjee 
Amar Majumdar 

Depaitmciit of Inorganic Chemistry, 
linivcisity College of Science & Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
29-11-48 
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Allahabad in Myths and I^bghnds 
^^KlyEBRATED m legend, liyinu', and historj 
alike, Prayaga or Allahabad where the Indian 
Science Congress holds its 36th session alter an 
interval of eighteen years, is one of the oldest living 
cities of India whose origin is hidden behind the 
mists of mythology The name Prayaga means a 
place where great yagnas (sacnlices) have been per 
formed Grandfather Brahma, the Lreator-God of 
Hindu mythology, is said to have performed here 
the Atwamedha Yagna (horse sacrifice) in token of 
his universal supremacy That is the reason why 
Prayaga is often alluded to as the lirlharaja (king 
of holy places) In the ManusmrUt, Prayaga is 
mentioned as lying to the east of “Madhyadesha”, 
the present United Provinces 

The great epic Ramayana mentions that while 
crossing the Jumna on his way to the south, Rama 
with his consort and brother rested in the shade of 
the Akshaya Vaia (the eternal Eicur rehgwsa) It 
further narrates how they stayed m the t sit ram of 
the great sage Bliaradwaja and bathed at the conflu- 
ence and how Bharat i came here to seek Ins cldci 
brother Even in those olden times Allahabad is 
said to have been a great seat of learning — jirobablv 
even greater than our modern University Kulapati 
Bharadwaja is said to have pupils numbering about 
10,000 to whom he also offered free lodge and 
boarding 

Allahabad district is full of antiquarian remains 
Antiquarian scholars have identified the place men- 
tioned as Varanabata in the Mahabharata as the 
country around Allahabad and the extensive nuns 
near the village Kosam, 30 miles up the river Jumna, 
which have not yet been turned by the archaeologists’ 
spade, as the ancient city of Kausanibi Kausambi 
IS found mentioned not only in the Vedic scriptures 
like SataPatha Brahmana as a noted centre of learn- 
ing but also in the Malsya Purana where it is spoken 
of as the capital of the Pandavas after their origin il 
capital Hastinapura in the Meerut district was washed 
away by the Ganges In Patanjali’s “Mahavasya” 
and Pall Texts, Kausambi is said to have been as 
important as Varanashi in the trade route between 
the eastern part of India (Pataliputra) and the West 
(Saketa) In course of his wanderings. Lord Buddha 
spent the 6th and »th years of his ministration in this 
place and before his death (ca 543 B C ) succeeded 


in converting its king Ud lyana famed m love and 
roniaiiee to his fiith Asoka, the greatest king in 
history, whose Dharmachakra — emblem crowmed by 
four couch int lions — our National Government has 
iclojited, made kiusiiiibi one of his provincial 
capitals 

The gieat i>oct K ilidasa Ins alluded to Kausambi 
111 Mcghdula and his mentioned Prajaga iii Raghu- 
lansa where he has beautifullv described the conflu- 
ence 111 his iminitiblc stvle Fa Hien, the Chinese 
ti ueller who visited India late in the 4th century 
AI) probibly during the reign of Chandragupta 
Vikramailitya (375-414 A D 1 was also struck by the 
gi iiideur of Allahabid and Kausambi which weie 
stited to bt 111 i vciy flourishing state 

Eirh in the seventh ceiituiv ifter Christ, 
Allahabad belonged to the dominions of Harsh- 
l> irdhaiia, the great Emperor of Northern India in 
whose time the famous Cliinesc monk, Hieuen Tsang 
visited India The Chinese trivcllcr has given us a 
vivnl description of tlie way in whieh tlic generous 
kings, during a quinquennial fair held at the con- 
fluence, gave awav ill the lecumulated wealth of 
live >ears meludim; his personal belongings to the 
religious orders, Hindu and Bauddha, the poor and 
the needy and at the end bon owed a loin cloth from 
Ins sister returning to his kingdom Even now at 
the verv spot and at the same lime of the year a fair 
called \lagh Mela is held annually which is visited 
bv pilgrims numbering in millions Every twelve 
\cars the fair is known as the Kumbha which is 
regarded as very nispieioiis The origin of the word 
Kumbha is to be found m the legend in winch Garuda 
while carrying the pot containing Nectar that arose 
duiiiig ehurnnig of the ocean is supposed to have 
rested here during his flight to the heveans The 
sangani (confluence) is also called "Tribeni” (t e , 
junction of three rivers) by pious Hindus since 
according to the old md widesjiread belief there was 
a third river, the bariswati, joining the Ganges and 
the Jumna at their meeting place This river which 
now disapjiears in the sands of Rajputana is said to 
have flown according to Hindu credulity under- 
ground on Its way to the sangam (confluence) 

The saiigam in olden days was situated by the 
side of the abode of the sage Bharadwaja and pro- 
bably parts of the present city of Allahabad like the 
Tagoretown and Georgetown were situated und^ it 
This IS to some extent testified by the fact that during 



Lonstruction of buildings in these areas the subsoil 
IS formed to consist mainly of sand The construc- 
tion of the I'ort and the embankment (Bund) has 
•Jhifted the position of the sangam to a more distant 
place 

Archakologicai remains round Allahabad 

Apart from the mythological accounts, the 
archaeological sites and remains in and around Allaha- 
bad also throws light on its ancient culture On the 
other side of the Ganges opposite the Fort is situated 



Asoka Pillar insiOe the Tori 


the mound of Jhusi which has been identified as the 
Partisthanpuri of the ancient times This place was 
the capital of the kings claiming descent from the 
Moon and is said to have been founded by Ila* son 
of Prajapati The mound is surrounded by the re- 
mains of a fort presumably built by the great Gupta 
conqueror Samudra Gupta (330-375 A D ) and con- 


• ria was perhaps both a son and a daughter as will be 
apparent from historv given in Ramavana tVttarakanda 
Chapters) He was periodically changed mto a woman and 
was tlien known as Ila It was dnnng this womanhood that 
he conceived a son by Buddha who was named Pamraba 
Ashamed of hts performance Ila abdicated the throne of 
Bahlik (N W F Province) in favour of his eldest son and 
founded a city in U P and was succeeded by his son 
Pnrnratia 


tains a huge well known as Samudra Kupa The 
remains of bricks of the early Buddhist shape and 
size lestilies to the existence of a Buddhist vthara 
which has also been mentioned by the Chinese tra- 
vellers Copper plates containing inscription of the 
last members of the Imperial Pratihar dynasty which 
ruled Northern India from 834 A D — 1018 A D from 
their seat in Kanauj and were overthrown as a result 
of the raids of bultaii Mahmud of Gha/iii have been 
recovered here 

The Asoka Pillar standing witliin the compounds 
of the Fort, is a single shaft of polished sandstone 
35 feet in length with a diameter of 2 feet 11 inches 
near the base whose circular abacus with lotus and 
honeysucle still remains but unfoitimately tlie capital 
IS missing The pilhr contains i famous inscription 
of Asok 1 although most of the third and fourth 
edicts has been destroyed by Jelnngir who has re- 
corded therein tlie lumcs of lus ancestors Imnie- 
diateh below the Asoka edict ire found the mstrip- 
tioiis of Samudra Gupta, deseiibiiig his conquest of 
the kings of Northern, Eistern ind South Indii Ac- 
cording to one view the pillir was brought from 
JhuM but as the Asok t’s edicts are also ad- 
dressed to the Mahamaltai of kausumbi it is iisuallv 
held that the pillar onginalU belonged to Kausumbi 
and was iciuoved to the Fort by Akbar or Fero/ 
Shah where it was re-erecled by Jehangir in 1605 A D 
In Kausatnbi, there stands another similar pillar 
winch does not contain anv Asokaii edict 

The subterrane 111 “Patalpuri” temple inside the 
Fort IS doubtless of some antu|uit\ is can be guaged 
Itoin the conditions of the idols as well as its re 
fereiice m the mythological liter ituie iiid accounts of 
travellers like Hieuen Tsang The banyan tree 
‘‘Akshava Vata” which is reputed to have been in 
this place from time immemorial, is now represent- 
ed by a forked trunk inside the temple which the 
priests maintain to be still retaining its vitality Padre 
Ticffenthaler as long ago as the middle of the 18th 
century described the tree as leafless but in one of 
his visits the writer observed pale leaves on a branch 
arising from the trunk The secret of the undying 
‘‘Akshaya Vata” is well kept by the priests and no 
one has yet been able to verify the suggestion that 
when the trunk rots awav it is replaced by an exactly 
similar one 

Among the places of antiquity around Allahabad 
mention has already been made of Kausambi Dele- 
gates to the Science Congress will find a visit to the 
Allahabad Municipal Museum where some of the 
archaeological finds and the antiquities are 
housed These are extremely interesting Another 
place called Singraur, 22 miles to the north west on 
the banks of Jumna is held to be the place where 
the king of Bhils welcomed Rama on his way to the 


bouth It IS also identified with the Ashram of &iiigi 
Rishi and some ruins have also been discovered The 
rocky islet of Sujaon some miles up the Jumna be 
longed to the ancient but ruined city of Bhita from 
which a number of archaeological remains dating 
from Maiiryan times have been found Most of the 
former city has been engulfed by the change in the 
course of the river and the rock, which is 60 feet high, 
stands m solitary grandeur m the midst of the stream 
It had on its top a Hindu temple which was des- 
troyed by Shaista Khan in the reign of Shah Jehan 
and a cupola erected in its place “Sujaon” itself is 
identified by Pt K C Chattoiiadhaya as ‘Shuja- 
inuna’, the palace on the Jumna, mentioned in old 
literature The n uiic reminds one of the ’bhuganga’ 
palace of the Maurvas it Pat\h])utra, mentioned in 
Kharvela’s inscription 

Garhwa, situated a few miles to the north of 
Allahabad, has numerous archaeological remains in- 
cluding a fort ind a large masonry tank Apart from 
Buddhistic remains there are also ornamental pillars 
of different types of architecture as well as images 
of Vishnu, Mahadeva, Bralima and Krishna Al- 
though many of the images are of more recent origin 
)et signilieaiitlv the noses of almost all the figures 
are w uitmg and ippears to have been broken off 
According to (General Cunningham these are good 
examples of Indian sculpture of the I2th centuiy 

Aijahabad durivo Musiim ruib 

hroin the year 1090 A D for about a century 
Allahabad vva-, included in the Kingdom of the 
Cahadvals of Kanau] but in U94 AD after the 
defeat of Rniperor Jai Lh ind at the hands of Saha- 
buddiii Ghon this city jiasied under the rule of the 
Mahomedans After about tour centuries of compara- 
tive obscurity Allahabad again attained prominence 
during the reign of Akbar who after the battle of 
Fatehpur* in 1567 A D came and rested at Prayag 
for two days The present fort at the confluence of 
the Jumna and the Ganges was built by him and was 
completed m the 21st year of his reign Akbar 
founded a mint at the Fort and also created the Subah 
of Allahabad comprising Gazipur, Benares, Manick- 
pur, etc Maharaja Bhagwandas of Amber who ac- 
companied the Emperor during his visit to Allahabad 
obtained a grant of that piece of land on which the 
greater part of Katra as well as the Mmr Central 
College now stands 

From 1595 A D till Ins accession to the throne 
in 1605 A D Prince Selim afterwards Emperor Jehan- 

• Fatehpnr is not to be confused with Fathpur Sikn 
In May 1587 Akbar left Agra to deal with the rebellious 
Khan Jaman In the battle at a village 10 miles south 
west of Allahabad, Khan Jaman was killed and Akbar 
bestowed the name Fatehpnr on the village Akbar then 
reach^ Prayag and after two days marched to Benares 


gir was Governor of Allahabad After the rebellion 
md death of his son Khusru the latter’s hodv was 
buried in a tomb in Khusrubagh The prince’s tomb 
IS the easternmost of the row of three, middle of 
winch IS the tomb of Khusrii’s sister, ind the one to 



Tombs at Klmsrubatli 


the west IS ascribed to Khusiu’s inotlur and wite 
of Emperor Jelungir, who Iniled from the Hindu 
Royal House of Jodhpur Apart from these stands a 
building ascribed to one Tamboh Beguiu The whole 
areas of Khusrubagh is surrounded by a lofty wall 
of sandstone pierced by two impressive gateways in 
the south and in the north The former is about 
60 ft high and faces the Grand Trunk Road It 
IS built on the same pha as the gateway of the Taj- 
mahal The ganlens are now decorated with flower 
and fruit trees 

During the reign of bhah Jehan and Auraiigzeb 
(1627-1707 AD) the importance of Allahabad de- 
clined In 1666, the Mahiatta hero Sivajj slopjied at 
Allahabad in course of liis flight from Agri ind left his 
son m charge of a Brahmin in Daragaiij, while he 
continued his flight to his homeland 

With the decline of the Moghsl Power after the 
death of Aurangzeb, the Mahrattas began their de- 
ivredations m this area and m 1739 the Bhonsla Chief 
of Nagpur reached Allahabad, sacked the city and 
returned to his capital laden with an immense amount 
of booty He also ordered that the revenue of the 
bubah of Allahabad should be paid to the Peshwa 
Balaji Baji Rao The Mahrattas were later (1747 
A D ) repulsed by the Nawab of Oudh, but during 
the year 1750-51 the Pathan Chief of Furrukabad, 
Alunad Khan Bangash again sacked the city and laid 
siege to the Fort at Allahabad Allahabad w as final- 
ly seized by the Nawab of Oudh in the year of the 
battle of Plassey but he soon came into conflict with 
the East India Company After a senes of battles 
with the English, the Nawab fell back on Allahabad 
about the year 1764 Soon a treaty was concluded 
between them by which the district of Allahabad 
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was separated trom the kiiiKdom of Oudh and made 
over to the titular I'lnperor Shah Alam who for a 
tune resided m the Khusrubagh but handed over the 
Fort to the British A few years later the Emperor 
joined the Mahrattas and ceded the territory of Al- 
lahabad to them At this the British confiscated 
this territory and m 1773 sold it to the Nawab of 
(tudh for 50 lakhs of rupees' In 1801, however the 
district of Allahabad liiially passed into the hands 
of the British “in luiuidation of the debt on account 
of the troojis inaintamecl by the Kast India Coin- 
lian\’’ I It IS from here that expeditions were sent to 
innev Bundclkhand and other neighbouring places 
During the Government of the Fast India Compuiv 
achiiinistratuc needs led to the establishment of a 
Board of Revenue and Civil and Criminal courts iii 
1831 but soon the capital of the newly formed North 
W'estern Province was removed to Agra During 
iliis period All ihabad experienced famine conditions 
111 the yeais 1803-4, 1837-38 and also later in 1800-61 

Aumiabap undfr British Rule 

Allilnbad also took part in the first stiuggle for 
liberation of the country from British rule miscalled 
the Indian Mutiny On 6tl] June 1857, the sixth 
native Infantry rebelled, looted the treasury, released 
the prisoners md murdered a number of Britishers 
The prisoners along with the rebellious local popu- 
lation w IS led by Maulvi Liakat Ah who took up his 
residence at Kliusrubagh and issued a proclamation 
ouiiig allegniiee to the so-called lymptror of Delhi 
On nth June, however. Colonel Neill arrived at Al- 
hliabad with the Madras busiliers and the next dav 
Dirigaiij w ts taken Iroin the rcliels Jliusi and 
Kydganj fell on the Hth and by the 18th the Kot 
wall, the kivil Station and the villages around Alla- 
habad were reeovered In this struggle Balm Peaiy 
Moll in Banerjee who resided near the old Kayastha 
Pathsluh, earned the nickname of the 'Fighting 
Munsif’ ,is he Iiid down the pen tor the sword and 
marched it the head of a band of followers, loyal to 
the British From their seeure base at Allahabad, 
the British organised expeditions all over Northern 
India to fight the rebels The newly started steam 
boats plying m the Ganges brought continuous sup- 
plies of men uid materials from Calcutta, and this 
was a great factor in defeating the mutiny 

Lord tanning arrived at Allahabad in 1858 and 
not only transferred the capital of the North West 
Provinces from Agra to Allahabad but it was from 
here that he first imiounced in a great durbar held 
near the Fort, the pioelamation of Queen Victoria 
This spot, now known as the Minto Park, has been 
commemorated by the erection of a marble pillar 
topped by the Asokan pillar head of Dharmachakra 
with four lions facmg four cardinal directions, in 


which this fact as well as extracts from the procla- 
mation are engraved 

Citizens os Allahabad in the Struggle for 
Independence 

Tlie history of Allahabad after the mutiny is 
uneventful except for the important part it has played 
m tlie national struggle for independence This city 
has been the birth place or the field of activity of 
such great congressmen as Pandit Ajudhianath, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Ins sou our present Prime Minister, Babu 
PuruMiottain Das Taiidoii dong with manv other 
stalwarts ill other fields siieh as Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sipru vSir Gangainthi Jha and bir C V Chinta- 
mani The Indian Natonal Congress thrice held its 
session here and for a considerable time this city 
Ins been the ‘Capital’ of struggling India since the 
A ICC “.Secretarut” has been located in the 
“Swataj Bhawan” for more than fifteen years before 



\nand Bhawan — Residence of oui Prune Minister 


its [ircseiit removal to Delhi The great-hearted 
Pandit Motilil Nehru m 1931 orally dedicated his 
palatial residence {Anand Bhawan) to the set vice of 
the nation an<I soon after his death his illustrious son 
executed this gift In 1942, during the notorious 
Hallett regime, the building was taken possession of 
by the Government and kept in such a neglected con- 
dition that not only many of the rare books and 
valuable national records were eaten by white ants 
but damages that it suffered are now estimated to 
cost about 2 lakhs of rupees for repairs The building 
IS now pioposed to be utilized as an All-India 
Children’s Home 

Public Institutions or Allahabad 

The present importance of the city of Allahabad 
IS barely a century old Along with the transfer of 
capital, the High Court of Judicature which came 


into being, by amalgamation of the Suder Dewany and 
Suder Ni7amat Adalats in 1866, finally shifted to 
Allahabad in 1869 and with it came numerous Gov- 
ernment offices There u as then a very rapid growth 
of the city leading to the establishment of the Civil 
Lines with its broad straight parallel roads lined with 
trees and rows of pleasant bungalows In 1877 the 
administration of Oiidh was amalgamated with tint 
of the North Western Provinces and the name w is 
changed to that of the I nited Provmees in 1902 when 
this eity received a visit from the then Vieeroy, Lord 
Cur^on During the tlovernorship of Sir Harcourt 
Butler, who liked Liaknow so imieh that he w is 
nicknamed the list Nawah of Oudh, the Legislative 
Council Chamber was erected it Liu know through 
his initiative, ind without the knowledge of the pub 
he and since then a landslide movement of Govern 
merit offices to Lucknow started culminating in the 
transfer of the entire vSecretariat to that city Re- 



HigU Court 


centlv, however, the High Court it Allahabad ind 
the Oudh Chief Court at Lucknow have been iinal- 
gamated and located in this eilv Mane imjiortant 
Government offices that still remain are the Aeeoun- 
tant General’s OflBce, The Public Service Commis- 
sion, The Meteorological Observatory, The Director 
of Public Instruction and the Board of the High 
School and Intermediate Education Allahabad is 
still the capital of U P on pajier, though Lucknow 
IS the de faclo capital 

ThB ALLAHAHAn UNIVHRSirv 

Apart from its religious importance Allahabad, is 
chiefly a citv of institutions Amongst the educa- 
tional institutions, the University of Allahabad is the 
most important The University originated with the 
establishment of the Allahabad College in 1872 m 
the building now' known as the Darbhanga Castle 
The College was renamed Muir Central College m 
1886 after the then Lt Governor of the Provuiee, 
when It was shifted to its permanent buildings winch 


cost about 9 lacs of rupees raised entirely by public 
subscriptions and took 12 years to build The 
beautiful stone-faced college building is in the form 
of a quadrangle with a high tower overlooking it 
The College had ill these years been affiliated to the 
Calcutta University but with the passing of Act Will 
of 1887 the University of Allahabid was established 
In the beginning it started as an examining body 
teaching only Law The passing of the Indian 



Muir Central College and its tower 


I iiiversity Act, 1904 {VIII of 1904) empowered the 
Universitv to ipi>omt Professors and Lecturers to 
iiiipait leaching in other subjects too The founda- 
tion of the Senate Hill w is laid in 1910 and soon 
this and the adjacent Engiisli nid Law Departments 
wcie built at a cost of over U) lacs of rujieos In 1921 
the Unnersity w is reorganircel according to the re- 
eoninicndations of the Sadler Commission due to the 
initiative of vSir C \ Chiiitamani, then Iblucation 
Minister changing it into a teiching and residential 
one and with the bnth of five more Unucisities viz , 
Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow, N igpnr md Agra, its 
junsdietion which extended bevond the United Pio 
\intes of Agri and Oudh into the Ccntril Provinces 
ind Bcrar and the States of Kajputana and Central 
India, came to be limited to a radius of 10 miles 
around the Senate Hall 

The Univ'crsitv at present his about 4000 
students hut although the number of students have 
increased four-fold (it was onlv 903 in 1921) since 
Its reorganization, there has been practically little in- 
crease in Government grant This has naturally 
hampered any vigorous growth In addition to 
various arts and science subjects teaching is also im- 
parted in Military Science and in Agriculture for 
which the Nairn Agncultiir il Institute founded bv 
the American Presbyte-ian Mission is affiliated to the 
degree classes There is also a special graduate 
course for women 

In 1923 a separate Women’s Department was 
established mainly for the undergraduate students 
offering the Arts subjects while the Post-Graduate 


students and those offering the Science subjects 
received their lessons along with men students 
Recentlv there has been a phenomenal rise in the 
number of women students and a Women’s Hostel, 
opened bv Sreejukta Vijaylakshmi Pandit, was 
ereeted in 1939 to which a new iving had to be idded 
in 1941 The number of inmates number more than 
a hundred Many of the men students are lodged 
111 SIX eomniodious hostels while the day-scholars are 
looked after by the Delegacy The lJmvcrsit> 
Library was reeently extended due to the mnnifieenee 
ot tile Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Darbhanga and 
at present houses 1,19,000 volumes of books and 
manuscripts The University of AlHhabad is rightly 
proud of its foremost position and scholarly traditions 
Among its alumni shines the mines of such lumi- 
naries as ^ir Tej Bihadnr Sapru, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Mahviya, Sir Sunder Lai, His hxeellencv 
Dr K N Katju, Pandit Govind Ballav Bant and a 
host of others equally distinguished In 1937, the 
University celebrated its Gulden Jubilee and last year 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, the University 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee during which dis 
tinguishcd men from all over the world sent their 
best wishes It was due to the efforts of the Teachcis’ 
Association of the University that the first All-India 
University Te lehcrs* Federation was formed last year 
with the Hon’ble Dr Shyama Prasad Mookerjee as 
its President ind the fii st meeting was held here under 
its auspices 

Other Lducationai Institutions 

Besides this great scat of learning there arc a 
host of other educational institutions Mention may 
be made of the Kavastlia Pathsala founded by the 
donations of Muiishi M ihabirpr.asad and managed bv 
the Kavisth eommumty and the Fwing Christian 
College founded bv the American Presbyterian 
Mission both of whieli used to impart post-graduate 
training tieforc the reorganization of the University 
The Training College which has recentlv developed 
into an Institute of Pedagogical and Psychological 
research, is the premier institution in the province 
awarding diploma in teaching The city also teems 
with numerous institutions imparting instruction up 
to the primary and secondary or intermediate 
standards There are also a number of educational 
institutions meant for girls The Crosthwaite Girls’ 
College IS an old institution which for a number of 
years acommodated the Women’s Department of the 
University The Prayag Mahila Vidvapitlia, esta- 
blished in the year 1922 is an indeiiendent institution 
which prepares candidates for the "Vidya Vniodim”, 
“Vidusi” and “Saraswati” examinations recognized 
ns equivalent to the Matriculation, B A and M A 
standards The Mahila Silpa Bhaw an and the College 


of Home Science impart professional as well as voca- 
tional training to the women 

Amongst the numerous libraries m tlic town the 
oldest IS the Public Library founded m the year 1864 
Since 1879 it is lioused in the Thornhill Maync 
Memorial situated amidst the congenial surroundings 



Thornhill Mayne 'Vleuionnl housing ihe Public Library 
in tlie Alfred I’ark 


of the Alfred Park This beautiful budding made 
of a superior kind of Chunar sandstone lias ornamental 
pillars tint came dircctlv from Italy The total 
number of books is about 60,000 some of which are so 
valuable that a second copy is not to be found else- 
where in Inch i This will be evident fiom the follow- 
ing remarks of our eminent historian Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar — “In some sections such is Parliamentary 
{lapers relating to India and rare books and pamiihlets 
relating to India before 1875, it has a more complete 
collection than ativ Public Library in India known to 
me ’’ The Library is also rich in Scientific Penodw 
cals most of which are shelved from the very first 
year of issue 

The Hindi Sahitva Sammelan was established in 
the year 1910 for the jiromotion of the study of Hindi 
literature It is an All-India Association formed with 
the active support of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Babu Piirushottam Das Tandon and also of Mahatma 
Gandhi who opened the doors of its vSangrahalaya 
which IS a icpository for all books published in Hindi 
A somewhat similar organization is the Hindusthani 
Academy sponsored bv the U P Government for the 
spread of both Hindi and Urdu Bharati Bhawan is 
another Hindi library of importance 

The Nationai Academy Oh 5k:iENCEs, India 

Allahabad is justly proud of being the seat of 
the oldest Acadeniv of Sciences in India Thanks 
to the efforts of Professor M N Saha, F R S , who, 
while he was Professor of Phvsics in the University 
of Allahabad (1923-38) put forward a strong plea for 
an Academy of Sciences m U P in the October 1929 
issue of the University magazine There had prq- 


viously been m existence societies catenii^; to the 
needs of particular branches of bcience but duniiK 
the Allahabad session (1930) of the Science Congress 
the scientists of U P together with other Indian 
scientists resolved “to unite and form themselves into 
a corporate body for the sake of cultivation and pro 
motion of science m all its branches ’’ The socictv 
thus formed was known as “the Academy of Sciences 
of the U P of Agra and Oudh’’ with Professor M 
Saha, F R S as its iirst President It held its first 
meeting in 1931 but the inaugural meeting could not 
be held till a year later due to the unavoidable 
absence of its Patron, the Governor of U P In the 
inaugural meeting messages of goodwill were re- 
ceived from such eminent scientists as Lord Ruther- 
ford, Professor Lmstein, vSir Arthur Ivddiiigton, Pro- 
fessor Millikan, vSir C V Raman, Sir P C Rav and 
Sir J C Bose The Academy started to publish a 
bulletin which was soon renamed as Proceedings 
after the model of the publication of the Roval Socictv 
and till now 16 volumes of both section A and B have 
been published The Academy was later converted 
into an All-India body md renamed is “The National 
Aeademv of Sciences, India ’’ It has about 250 
Fellows on the roll 

Another scientific society “The Vijiiana 
Pan-had” was founded in 1913 to enrich the Hindi 
language with such potentialities as to make it i 
vehicle of scientific thought Sir P C Rav and Sir 
J C Bose were life-members of this Parishad while 
the past Presidents include such eminent persons as 
Maliamahopadhjaya Dr Ganganatha Jha, Sir Sunder 
Lai, Mrs Annie Besant and Sir C Y Chintniiini 
During its thirtv-six years of useful service it has not 
only coiiuiiued to publish a monthly journal 
Vtjnan since 1915 but has also brought out numer 
ous books in Hindi on scientific subjects 

Among other centres of culture mention may be 
made of the Sir Ganganatha Jha Research Institute 
of Indian Philosophy, The \llahabad Archaeological 
vSoeiety, Allahabad Culture Centre and the Pravag 
Sangit vSamity Established in 1926 the Prayag 
Sangit vSamity is the first institution m U P devoted 
to popularization of Indian and classical music In 
Its own building the Samity not only maintains an 
Academy of Music as a teaching institution but also 
conducts examinations in about fourteen centres in 
and outside the Province It held the first All India 
Music Conference in 1927 and even now during its 
convocation week it holds the same conference every 
other year alternately with a similar conference held 
under the auspices of the Music Association of the 
University of Allahabad 

The Municipal Museum 

An important repository of art in this citv is the 
Municipal Museum which though founded as late 


as 1931 through the enthusiasm of Pandit Bnjmolran 
Vyas, has an exceptioii'illv rich collection of sculp- 
tures, coins and paiiitings The collet turn of seulj)- 
tures from Bharhut numbering about fifty three is 
unique and possesses eh ir letenstics not noticeable m 
other fragments ol Buddhist irt A red sindstonc 
statue of Buddh i founel among the remains of 
Kiusainbi bears a legend which reads “In the 2nd 
year of the reign of Kanishka (80 A D ), Bhikkuni 
Buddluniitra put up this Bodhisnttava at the jilace 
sanctified bv Buddha’s severil visits ’’ This is the 
earliest inscribed im igc of the reign of the Einjieror 
from the ruins of Bliuinn belonging to the Gupta 
period come complete eompoiieiits of a gate with 
vinous archileetui il slabs of which the door jamb 
eontains a most pleasing riul graceful figure of a 
woman -.tanding on i fish tailed human figure pluek- 
mg fruits from a tree To the sime jieriod belongs 
the remarkable / ka Mukha ‘siva I inga which accord- 
ing to its diseov'crer, Mr R D Banerp, late Siijicr- 
mtendent of Arehaeologieil .Survey of India and dis- 
eov'crer of the Indus Valley civilisation is an epitome 
of grace and is one of the best sjieemiens of sculpture 
of the Gupta art 

The terracottas of which there are 3000 items 
from Kausainbi, form the largest collection from a 
single site In addition to amorous scenes, abduc- 
tion of Princess Vasabadatta by King Udayana which 
forms the theme of one of Bhasa’s famous dramas is 
also depicted One fragment eontains along with two 
female figures an inscription of two lines in Brahmi 
characters This is the second inscnlied example 
known — the first being the one kept in the Boston 
Museum, USA The coin cabinet is rich in currency 
of the first and second century B C and contains more 
than 10,000 coins from Kausainbi, alone This has 
brought to light the names of more than two dozen 
kings lost to memory The beads from Kausambi 
arc regarded as “highest watermark m the ancient 
btone-cuttcr’s art” 

The section on Paintings contains some master- 
pieces of Irani, Moghul and Rajasthani school in- 
cluding the Rag Ragini set of Jaipur There arc 
about 300 paintings of the Akbar-Jehangir period as 
also a portrait of Emperor Aurangazeb The Raja- 
sthani pictures according to the members of the Royal 
Academy of Ivondon who visited the museum in 
slimmer of 1947, are the finest and the most repre- 
sentative specimens of the school in this country 
For the modern paintings no less than four halls 
have been devoted each to the vyorks of Dr Rocnch, 
Asit Haidar, Anaganka Govinda and Sudhir 
Khastagir The celebrated Russian painter Dr 
Nicholas Roerich in 1938 donated twenty of his best 
group of paintings inspiied by the Himalayas which 
are now valued at 3 lakhs of rupees Thpre are also 



sl)ccuncns) from such celebrated rrtists as Abammlra- 
nath Tagore, Jamini Roy and Amrita Slier Gil 

One of the most valued possession of the niuscuin 
IS the Nehru collection to which an entire big hall 
has been devoted This consists of gifts jiresented 
to the most illustrious son of Allahabad, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru during his tours in India and 
abroad This collection will be adored not only as 
a glorious tribute to the personality of this great man 
but also as a symbol of the upsurge of m oppressed 
nation trying to recover its soul The museum is 
going to be located irnidst more congenial surround 
mgs m the Alficd Park where its foundation stone 
was laid last year bv Pandit Nehru During this 
ceremony the Prime Minister announced that tin > 
museum is going to be one of the best of its kind in 
India and would house the ancient treisure now 
stored m London from where they' would soon be 
brought back 

Amongst the numerous institutions created for 
the benefit of the public, mention may be iinde of the 
Kamla Nehru Memorial Hospital erected to the 
memory of the worthy consort of Pandit Javvilnilal 
Nehru Its foundation stone was lud bv Mahatma 
Gandhi and it h is now grown to be one of the biggest 
hospitals in India for the w’onien The Alfred Part 
with an area of 133 acres is a beautiful iccrpation 
ground The Mayo Hall built in 1879, entirely by 
public subscription at a cost of nearly two lakhs of 
rupees, had been used for all public meetings but 
IS not much utilized now owing to tack of sufficient 


aeeoniniodatiou Employment Exchange offices now 
adorn its compound In addition to the All Saints’ 
Cathedral, the beautiful Roman Catholic Church was 
built 111 1879 but the Holy Trinity Church on Motilal 
Nehru Road is the oldest being built long tune before 
the Mutiny 

A large number of societies for social and reli- 
gious services exist in the city, some of the chief 
ones being the Harijan Ashraraa, the Leper Asvlum, 
the Rama Krishna Math, the Bliarat Sewashram 
vSangha, the Seva Samity and the Social Service 
League of the Ihiiversitv This city is also the Head- 
quirtcrs of the Hindustlian Scouts Association 

Being an important centre of the printing trade 
Allah ibad has alveays occupied a prominent place in 
Journalism The “Pioneer” started publication lU 
1865 from this city but has now shifted to Lucknow 
The “Leader”, which was for a long time edited by 
the famous lournahst Sir C Y Chmtamani, and the 
Amnia Ba/ar Patnka are the tw'o Emghsh dailies of 
the city The Indian Press is a very old institution 
which not onlv brings out the oldest Hindi monthly 
“Sarasyyati” but also has the credit of being the 
publishers of many of the earliest works of Tagore 

The writer’'' is indebted to Dr A K Mitra and 
Mr I) D Pant of the Botany Department, Univcr 
sitv of Allahabad, for their hcl]) m the prejiaration 
of this article 


•Prof Shn Ranjan, Professor and Head of the Botany 
Department and Dean of the Faculty of vScience, \llahabad 
Uniyersitv Prof Ranjan is also one of the Local Secre 
lanes of the present session of the Indian Seienie Contress 
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K S KRISHNAN, 

General President 

JpROFJvSbOR hIR K vS KRISPINAN has had . 

remarkably brilliant career After completing 
his university education, Knshiian joined the staff ol 
the Madras Christian College, but Ins thirst for higher 
studies and research did not keep him long there 
In 1923 he joined the band of research students 
working under the inspiring guidance of Professor 
C V Raman at the Indian Association for Cultiva 
tion of Science, Calcutta Placed in the proper 
environment, Krishnan soon shone out as an enthu- 
siastic and brilliant investigator In 1928, he was 
appointed Reader in Physics at the Dacca University 
This post he occupied with distinction for five years, 
and when Professor Raman left Calcutta m 1933, 
Dr Krishnan was appointed to the newly created 
Mahendralal Sircar Professorship of Physics at the 
Association Professor Krishnan successfully kept up 
the great research traditions of the Indian Associa- 
tion accjuired during the leadership of Professor 
Raman In recognition of his distinguished researehes 
in optics, and especially for his study of the influence 
of magnetism of crystals, he was elected a I’cllow 
of the Royal bociety of London in 1940 In 1942, he 
was invited by the Allahabad University to oceiijiv 
the Chair of Phvsics to which post he continued till 
1948 when he was appointed as the first Director of 
the National Physical Laboratory, New Delhi 

The research activities of Professor Krishnan and 
his associates extend over diverse branches of physics 
During the jears 1923-28 he earned out a senes of 
important investigations, both theoretical and ex- 
perimental, on the scattering of light, molecular 
optics and Raman effect, in collaboration with 
Professor Raman While at Dacca, and later at the 
Indian Association, Professor Krishnan initiated and 
conducted with conspicuous success numerous in- 
vestigations on the magnetic properties of crystals, 
the results of which were published as memoirs in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of London 
Outstanding investigations on the optical properties 
of crystals and X-ray crystallography have also been 
earned out by Krishnan and his collaborators At 


Allahabad, Professor Krishnan built up an active 
school of research curving out investigations on the 
thernnl and cleetneal properties of metals and 
alloy s 



He first visited Europe when he was invited to 
take pait in the International Conference on Photo- 
Lumincseenee held at Warsaw m 1936 In 1937, he 
louied widely throughout Europe and delivered 
Icetuies at the Royal Institution m London and the 
Cavendish Laboratory m Cambridge and in many 
other iniiwrtant universities ind research centres 
The inege University honoured him with the award 
of the Umyersitv ^ledal He visited Eurojie again 
in 1939 at the invitation of the International Institute 
for Intellectual Co operation to attend the Inter- 
intioiial Conference on Magnetism arranged by the 
Institute of Strasbourg In Ihe summer of 1946, he 
went to England as a member of the Indian delega- 
tion to the Roval Society Commonwealth (Empire) 
Scientific Conference He took part in the third 
uinual conference of the X-ray analysis group of the 
Institute of Phvsics held at London in July 1946 At 
the reqirest of the Governmeut of India, he visited 
also Europe and America to survey the modern 
trends of research in the prominent physical labora- 
tories He visited U K again with other eminent 
Indian scientists in October 1948 and returned on 
December 18, 1948 During his three months’ tour 
abroad, Dr Krishnan visited various atomic energy 
research stations in France, Sweden, Switzerland, and 


the LI K and made a thorough t>tud> of latest deve- 
lopment m atonne research While m Pans, he parti- 
cipated in the annual conference of eminent Preneh 
jilijsKists which was organized by the French 
Academy of bcieiiee Dr Krishnau is a Member of 
the ‘Atonne Energy Commission’ set up by the 
(lovernment of India and earlier he was a member 
of the Board of Research on Atomic h'nergy and served 
m a number of scieiitilic eomnnttees sponsored bv the 
Coi eminent of India 

Besides being a hellow of the Royal boeiety of 
London, Professor Knslinau is a member of many 
seieiitifae societies m India and abroad He is a 
hollow of the National Institute of beienees of India, 
u past President of the National Academy of Seieiiees 
of India, md of the Physics Section of the twenty- 
seveiith session of the Indian Seienee Congress held 
at Madris in 1940 He was knighted in 1946 and 
the Degree of Doctor of Science, Honons Lama, was 
conferred on him last year by the Delhi Univeisity, 
both in recognition of his serviews to the cause of 
Indian seienee Simple and unostentatious as he is, 
Piofessur Krislinan is a gifted lecturer, noted for his 
lirofuiidity of ideas and clarity of expression 


U S NAIR 

r^restdent, Section of Statistics 

ITNNI NAIR SIVARAMAN NAIR was born in 
January 1904 in a sin ill town in North Travan- 
eure and had Ins school and college education at 
Tnyandrnm Aftei taking the Master’s Degree in 



Mathematics he joined the Maharaja’s College at Tri- 
vandrum as a lecturer in 1925 He taught Mathema- 
tics to the Pass and Honours students till 1935 
and then joined the Statistics Department of 


the University College, London, as a research stu- 
dent He look the Doctorate Degree m 1937 — his 
main work being on the “Application of Mellm 
transform to problems of Distribution’’ 

When he returned to Travancore, the btate Uni- 
versity was being organised and he was entrusted 
with the teachingt of Mathematics and organisation 
and guidance of research and teaching in Statistics 
m the new University He had also to serve the 
Travancore Government as Statistical Adviser m 1944 
A separate Division was formed m the University for 
Statistics and Dr Nair was ajipointed Professor and 
Head of this Division The Division of Statistics 
worked m two directions, (i) teaching and research 
for i)ost-gradiiate students and (it) Statistics Bureau 
working as a service igency for the people and the 
State The data that comes to the Bureau is being 
liaiidled by the students under guidance 

Dr Nair has had considerable experience in 
teaching of Mathematics and Statistics and has been 
on various University and technical bodies in fndia 
Dr Nan has a number of research papers to his 
credit and under his guidance a number of research 
papers have been contributed by his students He 
is a Fellow of the National Institute of Sciences of 
India 


R S KRISHNAN 

President, Section of Physics 

pROFUSSOR R S KRISHNAN was one of the 
first research scholars who joined the newljt 
opened Department of Physics in the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, m 1933, under Sir C V Raman 
There he earned out important investigations on the 
scattering of light in colloids and liquid mixtures and 
it IS now dearly recognised that the reciprocity rela- 
tion m light scattering (know as the “Krishnan 
Effect”) formulated and established by him as a 
result of the long scries of investigations in 1933-38 
on the scattering of light in diverse media, is of 
fundamental importance in optics and is of the 
widest generality In 1938, he was awarded the 
1851 Royal Exhibition Scholarship as one of the first 
Indian recipient of this award, and joined the Caven- 
dish Laboratory at Cambridge to work on artificial 
radioactivity During his stay at Cambridge, Dr 
Krishnau was a member of the Trinity College and 
in the year 1939-41 he was in full charge of the Caven- 
dish Cyclotron and gained first hand experience on 
the fission of heavy dements Numerous papers have 
been published by him in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of London and the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society on the deuteron induced reactions in 
heavy elements including Thorium and tiranium and 



his work elicited the highest praise from the leading 
authorities m the held In 1942, he returned to 
Bangalore and has smee been earrying out investi- 
gations on Crystal Physics both from X-ray and 
Spectroseopic standiioints The results obtained by 
him so far have opened out a eoiiipletely new and 
vast field of research in Cr\stal Physics which point 
uninistakablv to a new understanding of the solid 
state His outstanding contribution is the successful 
recording for the first tune of the second order Rdinati 
Spectra of many crystals like diamond, rock salt, 
potassium bromide, ammonium Inlidcs, etc , which 
are of the greatest sigiuficaiice in relation to the 
theory of the vibrations of crystal lattices 



Dr Krishnaii is a ineinber of inanv learned soeie 
ties both in India and abroad He was elected a 
fellow ot the Aineriean Physical Society in 1941 
being the second Indian to be so honoured In 1943, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Indian Academy' of 
Sciences He succeeded Sir C V Raman as Profes- 
sor and Head of the Department of Physics m the 
Indian Institute of Science m 1948 


P B GANGULY 
President, Section of Chemistry 

£)R P B GANGULY was born m 1897 and had his 
early education at Queen’s College, Benares 
Later he studied at the Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad, and secured a First Class M Sc Degree in Che- 
mistry standing first m the University He was 
awarded the Victoria Jubilee Memonal Research 
Scholarship and worked under Professor N R Dhar 
of Allahabad University In 1923, he joined the Sir 
William Ramsay Chemical Laboratories and obtained 
his D Sc Degree from the London University He 


later went to Germaiu and worked under Professor 
Max Bodenstem it the Phvsikahsehc Cheiinschcs Ins- 
titute of the Berlin Univcrsiti 



In 1927, Dr Ganguly was ippomted a lecturer 
it the Indian Institute ot Science, Bangalore, and a 
\ear lat(.r he joined the Patna Science College, as 
Professor of Phvsicil Chemistry Dr Ganguly has 
licen engaged in research on Colloid Chemistry for 
the last tw’cnlysix years and among other tojiics has 
done fundamental work on sihe i gel and tin consti- 
tution ol silicate solutions 

Dr Gangulv is a fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences of India and is now the Principal, Science 
College, Patna 

He rendered conspicuous services as Local Secre- 
tiry, of the Indian Science Congress held at Patna 
hst year 

C MAHADEVAN 

President Section of Geo/ogy and Geography 

pROFPhSOR CALAMUR MAHADEVAN was 
born on 6th May, 1901 He took his B A (Hons ) 
uul M A Degrees from the Presidency College, 
Madras in 1925 and 1927 resjiectively 

Dr Mahadeean worked under Professor Sir C \ 
Raman, from 1925 31 and got his doctorate from 
the Madras lhiiveisjt\ m 1932 From 1927-30 he 
was a Madras University Research Scholar, m 1931 
Von Humboldt Foundation Fellow and in 1930-31 
Dharbanga Research P'ellovi He acted as Geologist, 
Hyderabad Geological Survey from July 1931 to 
February 1945 

Professor Mahadevan is a Fellow, of the National 
Institute of Sciences of India, Indian Academy of 
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Sciences, National Academy of Sciences of India, 
Geological, Mining and Metallurgical Society of India 
and Palacobotanical Society of India 

He has over 80 Research Papers on X-ray Study 
of Coals and Associated Products, Radioactivity, Eco- 
nomic Geology, Petrology, Engineering Geology, 
Water supply. Mineralogy, Palaeobotany and Geo- 
politics 



He is at present Head of the Department and 
University Professor of Geology, Andhra University, 
Waltair where he is also the Director of research in 
Geology He is conducting a scheme of rescareh on 
the Age of the ivarth sponsored by the "Measure- 
ment of Geological Time Sub-eonimittee” of the 
Connell ot Seieiitific and Industrial Research, Govern- 
ment of India 


M S RANDHAWA 

President, Section of Botany 

UREE M S RANDHAWA was born on 2nd 
February, 1909 at 7ira in the District of Feroze- 
pore (Punjab) He matriculated from Khalsa High 
School, Muksar, (District Ferozepore) in 1924 and 
obtained a first class B Sc (Hons ) degree in the 
Honours School of Botany, in 1929 from Government 
College, Lahore He also obtained a first class M Sc 
degree on a thesis on Presh-water Algae of the Punjab 
Sree Raiidliawa entered ICS m 1932, and was 
posted at Saharaninir in October, 1934 He made 
an extensive collection of Algae at Saharanpur, 
Fvzabad, Alinora and Allahabad From 1934 to 
1940, he was posted at Allahabad as Additional Col- 
lector and District Magistrate, from 1940 to 1941, at 
Agra as Collector asd from 1941 to 1945 as Deputy 
Coimmssioner of Rae Barelli Sree Randhawa was 


appointed as .Secretary of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research m March 1945 and continued 
m that post till November 1946, when he was ap- 
pointed as Deputy Commissioner of Delhi during a 
very critical period He is now posted as Deputy 
Commissioner at Ambala 



Sree Rindhawa has jniblished 32 original papers 
on hVesh-water green Algae of North India m 
vaiious botanical journals in India as well as abroad, 
ind edited ‘Developing Village India’ — an authentw 
imbheatiun on Rural Development, published by the 
ICAR 

Sree Randhawa is a Fellow of the National Insti- 
tute of Sciences of India (and of which he was a 
Treasuitr m 1948), a Fellow of the National Academy 
ot Sciences, India, a Vice-President of the Indian 
Botanical Society, Indian Society of Plant Breeding 
uid Genetics and the Indian Statistical Society 


M L ROONWAL 

President, Section of Zoology and Entomology 

JJONY MAJOR DR M L ROONWAL was born 
on 18th September, 1908, at Jodhpur, Rajputana, 
where he received his early education at the Darbar 
High School He took his B Sc (Hons ) in 1929, and 
M Sc (Hons ) in 1930, both from the Lucknow Uni- 
versity and Ph D in 1935 from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity, being in residence at the Emmanuel College 
Cambridge He was the Lucknow University Re- 
search Fellow in 1930 , and the Alexander von Hum- 
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boldt Foundation Stholar, Berlin Umvcrj>ity, m 1934, 
working in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fur Biologic, 
Berlin-Ddliletn For several j'ears he served on the 
locust research staff of the Indian Council of Agn 
cultural Research, first in Lyallpur and later as 
Officer-in-Charge of the Locust Field Research Labo- 
ratory at Pansi, Baluchistan Coast In 1939, he 
joined the staff of the Zoological Survey of Indi i, 
where he is in charge of the Birds and Mammals divi- 
sion of the Survey During the war he served as 
Major, 111 the 15th Punjab Regiment of the Indian 



Land Forces, in the South East Asia War Theatre, 
and was made Honorary Major on demobilisation 
Dr Roonvval is a Fellow of the luational Institute of 
Sciences of India and is the Secretary of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of India He is the author of several 
research papers jiublislied in the Transactions of tin 
National Institute of Sciences, the Philosophical 
Transactions and the Proceedings of the Royal S'o- 
ctety of London, and other standard seicntifie perio- 
dicals He is distinguished for his work on Ento- 
mology, specially Arthropod embryology and vari- 
ability and population studies on locusts , and on the 
field ecology and systematics of mammals 


M B SOPARKAR 

President, Section of Medical and Veterinary 
Sciences 

T\R SOPARKAR after graduating from the Bombay 
University m 1906 worked for sometime as the 
Chief Medical Officer in an Indian State Later he 
was successively a Pellow and a Tutor of the Grant 
Medical College and Clinical Registrar, and Honorary 
Assistant Physician at the J J Hospital, Bombay 
In 1911, Dr Soparkar^took the degree of Bachelor of 


Hygiene of the Bombay University md in 1913 he 
obtained the M I) Degree 

Dr Soparkar was an Honorary Research worker 
on Tuberculosis for two years at the Haffkine Insti- 
tute, Bombay, and later held the post of an Officer 
in the Imperial Baetenologieal Department (now 
Medital Rescan h Department) which till then was 
reserved for officers of the IMS alone 



In 1918, Dr Soparkar devised a special medium 
(Soparkar’s Medium) for the cultivation of the Influ- 
enza bacillus 

After the first World War when many Indian 
soldiers infected with human Schistosomes returned 
to India, Dr Soparkar investigated the problem of the 
likelihood of the disease spreading in India He 
found larval forms of several trematode parasites in- 
cluding animal Schistosomes which he studied and 
described in detail 

Dr Soparkar described the method of cultivation 
of the tubercle bacillus and studied the vitality of the 
organism under natural and artificial conditions and 
the channels of spread of the disease in human beings 
He also studied the various aspects of animal tuber- 
culosis In 1920, he was appointed Assistant Director 
(Acting), Haffkine Institute, Bombay 

In 1922, Dr Soparkar was appointed Offg Assist- 
ant Director at the Central Research Institute, 
Kasauli Here he described a new species Ccrcaru 
Patialensis sp nov 

In 1923, Dr Soparkar was deputed to the Imperial 
Institute of Vetermarv Research, Mukteswar, to work 
on prbblems of animal tuberculosis as Offieer-m- 
Charge, Bovine Tuberculosis Inquiry Scheme under 
the Indian Research Fund Association - There he dis- 
covered for the first time that tuberculosis among 
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animals was not \ rare disease in India He also 
demonstrated that the baeillus eausiiiK bovine tuber- 
eulosis in Indi 1 was hiRlilv virulent He lias also 
worked on various aspects of tuberculosis in man 

When the hcad-(|uartcrs of tlie Tuberculosis In- 
quiry were ino\ed to tlu Haffkinc Institute, Dr Sojiar- 
kar earned out tubereiihn survevs unong different 
groujis of populition 

In 1935, Dr Sojiark ir was appointed Assist int 
Direetoi, Haffkme Institute and worked on Plague 
His work UK hides investigations on Cholera at the 
King Institute, Giiindv, Madras 

Dr tsoparkar was awarded the Dossibhoe Hor 
nnisjee L iina Uoinhae Universit> pri/e in 1014 toi an 
c-siv on Helinintluasis and the 'Mmto Gold Medal’ 
for Medic d Reseireh in India in 1027 He was also 
the recipient of King George V vSiIver Jubilee Medal 
Dr .Sojnikar is i h'ellow of the National Institute of 
beieiices of India 


R S VASUDEVA 

Prestdent, Section of Agricultural Sciences 

QR R S VlSUDItVA IS one of the scions of a 
distinguished faiiiilv of the Punjab Horn in 
1906 at Sahiwal, District Sargodha, Dr Vasudeva re- 
ceived Ills early education in the D A V School and 
later grulnatcd from the Government College, 



Lahore, in 1026 wath Botan\ and Zoology as his 
spt>cial subjects He proceeded to England in 
1927 for advanced training in Mycology and 
Plant Pathology at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London, under the guidance 


of Dr W Brown, F RS and in 1929 obtained the 
Ph D Degree of the London University and Diploma 
of the Imiieri il College of Science for his original 
investigations on the physiology of parasitism of cer- 
tain fungi and antibiosis He continued to work in 
the same labor itorics up to 1932 and extended his 
researches on the jihysiologv of parasitism During 
this jicriod he also worked is Research Assistant to 
Dr W Brown and visited leading agricultural insti- 
tions in Great Britain and on the Continent On his 
leturn to India in 1032, he was appointed Mycologist 
for investigation of cottin root -rot (i soil-bortic dis- 
ease) which was responsible for an innual loss of 28 
lakhs of rupees in Punjab alone The w'ork was sue 
eessfulh completed in 1940 and simjilc measures of 
control were evolved The work was greatly apjire 
elated both by the Punjab Government and the Indian 
kential Cotton Committee In 1940, he was appointed 
as Assist int Plmt Pathologist at the Imperial Agri- 
cultural Research Institute nid later as Phut P itho- 
logist where he undertook invcstigUion on Virus dis- 
eises of (ilants, particularly those of vboluiaeeous 
group On the merits of his viluable rest arches, the 
London 1 nuersity idmitted him to the Degree of 
Doctor of Science in Plant Pathology Dr V isudeva 
IS now' the Held of the Deiiirtment of Mycology and 
PI lilt Pitliology It the Iiuliin Agriculturd Research 
Institute, Nevy Delhi 


B B SARKAR 

President, Section of Physiology 

J^R B D SARKAR, Head of the Department of 
Physiology at the Calcutti University, y\as born 
111 1895 His parents settled in Darjeeling where his 
father late Dr Bcpui Behan Sarkar w'as a medical 
practitioner and his mother late Henilata Devi, 
(daughter of the notable Brahmo leader late Pandit 
Sivanatli Shastn) was the founder of the Maharani 
Girls’ School, Darjeeling 

Dr Sarkar received his early education at Smti- 
nikctan and later at Darjeeling He graduated from 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, where he worked 
for a couple of years as a Demonstrator in the Physio- 
logical Laboratory before proceeding to lyngland after 
taking his M Sc degree ra 1918 

From 1910 to 1929, he worked in the same capa- 
city at Edinburgh University and was admitted to 
the D Se Degree in 1921 He was elected a Fellow 
of the Roval Society of Tdingurgh Some of the 
results of his investigations were published in the 
Proceeding of Ike Royal Society, and he established the 
identity of a new Ganglion m the vagus nerve which 
was later named after him as “Sarkar’s Ganglion” , 
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In 1928, he r>roceeded to England again and car 
tied on further researches m Phvsiology After his 
leturn from England in 1922 Dr Sarkar joined the 
Post-Graduate Dejiartmcnl of the Calcutta Universitv 



and 111 1940 he succeeded Professor S C Mahalanobis 
as Head of the De]»artment He took a leading part 
in tlie organirition of the Physiological boeiety of 
India, of whieli he is i past President 


T K N MENON 

President, Section of Psychology and 
Educational Sciences 

Worn m 1905, Pimcipal Mellon was educated in 
the Presidency College, Madras, and later in 
the Universities of Ixeds nid Berlin He travelled all 



over Europe and was invited to attend the Inter- 
national Summer School at Geneva as a Group Dis- 
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cussion Leader On his return to India Mr IMenon 
lias awarded a Research Fellowship in Education and 
Psychology by the University of Madras Later m 
1935 he joined the Teachers’ Training College, 
Baroda, as a Professor, and of which he is the Prin- 
cipal since 1939 He is also a recognised Professor 
of the Bombay University 

Professor Menon was the Chairman of vSecondary 
Education Committee appointed by the Government 
of Baroda to report on Secondary Education in the 
State He is the Editor of "Journal of F ducalton 
I tid Psxchologv", Baroda, and author of several 
paiiers on subjecU in Education and Psychology com- 
municated to various journals in India 


M SEN GUPTA 

President, Section of Engineering and Metallurgy 

PROFESSOR MONORANJAN SEN GUPTA was 
born on 28th June, 1903, at Rangpur in Bengal 
After graduating from the Calcutta University, he pro- 
ceeded to England and got the B Sc in Pnginecring 
of the Glasgow University with First Class lions 
in Electrical Engineering in 1930 He won the class 
pnre standing first in order of merit uhile studying 
Aeronautical Engineering at the Glasgow University 



Professor Sen Gupta had considerable practical 
experience at Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co 
Ltd , Manchester, for three years He has jiublished 
several papers Professor Sen Gupta is now the 
University Professor and Head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering and Principal, Benares Hindu 
University 
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He served as Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Ensjmeermg, Bengal Engineering 
College, Sibpur, Howrah, from 1934-44 

Professor Sen Gupta is a Member of the Insti- 
tution of Electrical Engineers, London, Institution 
of Engineers, India and a Fellow of the Indian 
Physical Society 

During the war. Professor Sen Gupta was res- 
ponsible for the training of war trainees and personnel 
and following the war served as a member of the 
Development Board of the Government of Bihar 


NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 

President, Section of Anthropology 6r Archaeology 

QRFR NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE was born on 22nd 
^ January, 1901 A scholar m the Matriculation 
exatmnation’ he took his B Se with a Fust Class 
Honours in Geology from the Presulcncv College, 
Cslcutti, in 1921 While a student in the P >st 
Graduate Geology class he joined the Non-cooi>ern- 
tion movement launched by Gandhij: and left the 



college which was a Government institution He 
joined the National Muslim University at Aligarh 
where he was entrusted with the work of teaching 
Petrology which w’as his special subject in his Post 
Graduate studies Subsequently, he joined the 
Calcutta Itniversitv and took his Masters’ Degree in 
Anthropology m 1925, topping the list of all the 
successful candidates in all branches of science He 
was awarded the University Gold Medal, the Hem 
Chandra Gossatn Gold Medal and the Brahma Mohan 
Malhk Gold Medal for his brilliant result Since 
then he has been engaged in research ivork all these 
days w’henever he could make time amidst his pre- 
occupations with political and social activities 


He first chose social Anthropology as his field 
of research and one of the earliest papers contri- 
buted by him ivas the “Spring festival of India” 
Subsequently he took to Archaeology, particularly 
the architectiii e of ancient India as recorded in the 
temples One of his outstanding works, entitled 
‘Canons of Onssan Architecture’ has commended 
wide appreciation In addition to studying Onssan 
temples he made a detailed investigation of the templc- 
architecturc throughout Northern India, including 
the Kangn Valiev m the Punjab, Rajputana, C P 
and Central India One of the original contributions 
made by him is with regard to the chronometnc 
dating of these temples and the working out of the 
successive ynves of architecture style diffusion from 
regional centres yyith the help of isopleths He was 
awarded the Rampran Gupta Prise by the Bangtya 
Sahttva Panshad for his contributions in this field 

While engaged in these researches, Siee Bose 
had also to respond to the frequent calls of the country 
and courted imprisonment in 1932 It was in 1938 
that he joined the Anthropologv Department of the 
Calcutta University and built up a school of Pre- 
history in which he developed considerable interest 
Under his guidance and supervision the Department 
conducted investigations of some sites m Mavurbh >nj 
and the results have just been published m a mono- 
graph bv the Calcutta Univcrsitv enbtlecl “Fxcava- 
tions in Maynrbhanj” 

There was vet another interruption in his work 
when he, once again, found himself in the stream 
of August revolution He had been acting on the 
editorial board of Bengali version of the 'Hanjan’ 
md w'as sent to prison in August 1942 Released 
m 1045, he lomed the Department of Geography of 
the same Univorsitv as teacher in Human Geography 
where he is engaged in building up a school of 
Anthropo-Gcographv He is the Honorary Secre- 
tary of Calcutta Geographical Society 

Srec Bose is also a keen student of Gandhian 
literature and has interpreted Gandhiji to the general 
readers Two of his widely known publications are 
‘Studies m Gandhism’ and 'The selections from 
Gandhi’ It may be recalled here that all through 
the stay of Gandhiji m Bengal in recent years he 
was chosen by Gandhiji to act as his Secretary and 
Interpreter Sree Bose is also a Iiterateur of repute, and 
contributes frequently to the well known periodicals, 
English and Bengali One of his travelogue, 
‘’Panbrajaker Diary”, replete with his deep apprecia- 
tion of the varied facets of human character is a 
valuable contribution to the Bengali literature 

Sree Nirmal Kumar Bose, as is expected of him, 
IS keenly interested m adult education and Harijan 
work and has himself started a school for the purpose 
in Birbhum District 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF RURAL HEALTH 


JTEAI/TH IS. a major l)asi!> of human proRrcs-., 
and its lack is one of the causes that lead to 
national decay Other things being equal, good 
health makes for physical efficicnc>, bodilv comfort 
and a sense of vcll-beiiig and it develojis encrg\ , 
alertness and keenness On the other hand, sickness 
and death bring many evil results, sueh as poverty, 
crime, laziness, inadequate output of work, broken 
homes, hopelessness 'uid despair The maintenance 
of an adequate standard of physiological hcaltli and 
fitness IS, therefore, of the greatest inipoitance in a 
free country 

India’s health status has been low for tnanv 
deeades, so also her standard of living buecessive 
scientific discoveries and their application in Western 
countries seem to have had little effect on our 
country The lack of a scientific outlook, inadequate 
investigations by the administrative authorities in 
developing suitable methods of organisation and the 
lack of a national policy of eo-ordmated planning 
have been responsible tor much of India’s backward- 
ness It is a matter of great pitv that, in spite of 
our being masters in onr own home for nearly a 
year and a lialf now, \\c have not vet been able to 
change the old outlook, the old administr itivc frame- 
work and the old methods of work which were, 
perhaps, more suited to the objectives of a foreign 
Imperial administration 

It has been seen in other countries that the 
raising of the standard of living with regard to food, 
clothing, housing, education and social security has 
eliminated a large proportion of ill health, and that 
with regard to the remainder the improvement of 
environmental sanitation and working conditions has 
covered a substantial ground We, therefore, agree 
with the views of the author of the paper on "Rural 
Health Planning", published m the jiresent issue of 
our journal, when he says that "no improvement in 


health cm be achieved without the sn>iullaniou\ 
divelopminl of the proemnnie of national rceon 
struction in the fields of igrieiilture, inimal hus- 
bmdrv, education, eomnieree and inchistn , housing 
md the improvement of coiiunnmc.itioiis — factors 
which ire essential for improving the standard of 
living of the jieople ’’ 

With the imp let of science on society, our social 
strut turc IS ehanging and is bound to change turther 
with mdustnahsation of the country India is at 
the eioss-roads now ind we liave to think whether 
we shall illow matters to drift oi we should plan and 
re-oigamse tmr eoiunmmtv life iii terms of tnti con- 
eejition of life md dcinoeratie ideals Tliere is no 
doubt tint we should tccept the latter ilternative in 
re -organising onr eommunitv life m urlian and nifkl 
aieas This is how we can avoid some ol the evils 
ol industrial civilisation in the West 

Since over go per cent ol out popiilatioii still 
reside ill the villages, since go per cent ol the mdm 
trial labour in the country is drawn from riiril ircas 
where they return duniig liuvest time and -.inee the 
development of ruril areas will lead to in dl-round 
increase of natioiul wealth and an equit ibk dwtii 
bution of the saint, pluming should begin tiom niral 
ireas, whieli had hillicrto iieeii neglected kn idea 
can be had when it is stited that the cspenditure on 
medical and public health protection in iirb m areas 
which repiesent i/i5th of the population, before the 
last war, was eight times that in rural areas 

Years of slavery , leading to long-continued pre- 
valence of adveisc soeio-cconomie conditions with 
consequent high rate of sickness among the rural 
population, have brought about a spirit of passive 
acceptance of various evnls as inevitable The attain- 
ment of freedom has not jet been ible to remove 
this attitude of ajiathy and frustration and to trans- 
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form It into a djnarnic desire and active co-operation 
with our own (jovcrnment as is to be expected from 
responsible cili/ens The mental outlook of this 
type of population eannot be changed without eco- 
nomic development and the extension of soeial 
services Since the acquisition of health and ediiea- 
tion is pmchasable at a much higher cost than our 
present income pir capita or taxation would allow, 
part of this purchase has to be effected in kind, 
I c , by the'XiMllmg partiepation of the eitizens in 
developing community programmes How quieklv 
the improvement can be effected, will depend a good 
deal on the geographical region and the social status 
of its population The development of multipurpose 
co-operative societies has been suggested as one of 
the procedures for promoting the necessar> spirit of 
eo-operation and self-help Perhaps, each unit of 
population groups may need study and varied tieat- 
ment It is for this leason that we support the idea 
of having a Pilot Centre in each unit of population 
The minimum population which can be effectively 
managed can Le found out by a geographic and social 
study survey With such wide variations in social 
anthropologv and other charactenslies of population 
111 different areas and in the requirements of these 
areas, it seems to us that the idea of having a Pilot 
Centre for each unit which can act not only »s the 
Control Centre for survey and experimentation but 
also as the Centre for projection and co-ordination 
of activities 

A good deal of the success of the scheme will 
depend on how we utilise the dormant population 
of each village Preliminary work in several parts 
of the country has indicated that the villagers are 
not interested in any scheme where their economic 
improvement is not planned for A rough planning 
programme may be drawn up by experts at a higher 


level to permit of minor alterations as a result of 
survey at the peripheral units The object of such a 
plan will be to prcjiare a stage-w'ise scheme to enable 
the population ultimatelv to take over from agricul- 
tural to technological economy 

The responsibilities of eitueiisliip and eo-opeiative 
effoit can best be stimulated by including the adult 
population of each area into a Oeneral Committee, 
the able bodied members of which must agree to 
render voluntarv service for a certain number of 
da>s HI the vear This bodv w'lll elect one member 
from each village oi part of a village in order to cover 
up the whole area and fotm the Executive Council 
This will bring self-government right down to the 
level of individual villages Governmental parti- 
cipation, study, expel micntation and co-ordmation, 
along with training of personnel, will be earned out 
through the Pilot Lentre in each unit The nearest 
approach to this sehenit has been visualised in the 
U P Gaon Hukumat Bill, 1946 Mahatma Gandhi’s 
“Saiingra Gram Seva” si heme can also be considered 
in this connection 

We have published schemes on rural planning 
from time to time We commend the paper on Rural 
Health Planning, published in the present issue, to 
the serious perusal of all administrative authorities 
and patriots Wc liave to seriously think how wc 
can raise the income per lapita of the peojile to 
four times their present level in order to give them 
the minimum requirements of positive health, how 
to plan and locate cottage and large-scale industries 
and attend to the associated housing and recreational 
problems, how to utilise the natural resources of the 
country and how to develop a type of healthy and 
educated iiti/ens who can best illustrate the cultural 
trends m India and thus take their position of leader- 
ship not only in SCIENCE but also in CULTURE 
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A C UKIE. 

MTliiy I’KINCIPAI., MEDICAI, COEEitGE, CAI CUTTA 


1^0 planning for the health uplift of a conununitj 
IS possible without a consideration of the toiio- 
graphv, soil study, the raising of food, weather con- 
ditions, population (ineii and cattle), water supply, 
drainage, industry, education, and economic and 
cultural backgrounds of the community A survey 
of these factors is iitecssarv before any planning is 
undertaken It will be found that m most spheres, 
the deviation from physiological health is related to 
problems connected with housing, clothing, physical 
cleanliness, drainage, water supply, disposal of 
sewage, household refuse and manure and the con- 
tamination and poverty of food-stuffs The back- 
wardness of India in the proper evolution of public 
health must be accounted for either by the progress 
of science not being applied to the prevention of 
diseases, as lias been done in advanced countries, or 
to a wrong application of the same 

In Western European countries, like Britain and 
Germany, successive scientific advances enabled a 
fuller apprehension of positive health which pro- 
foundly affected the action of State-craft Political 
and economic advances were followed by legislation 
and State action leading to improvement of working 
conditions and otcupational hygiene, school health 
including the provision of school meals and preven- 
tive treatment of defects, the prevention of maternal 
and infant mortality, health, unemployment, old 
age and invalidity insurance, immunisation against 
diseases, the provision of adequate and safer food 
and the prevention and care of mental deficiency, 
tuberculosis, venereal diseases and cancer .Subsi- 
dised housing and town planning schemes made it 
possible for the eradication of slums, the construction 
of sanitary dwellings, the provision of cheap-rental 
houses and the abatement of overcrowding, winch 
resulted in a great improvement m sanitation and 
cleanliness This programme was accompanied by 
the establishment of a large variety of institutions 
and supply of trained personnel 

Public health has been described in Amenta as 
a “purchaseable commodity” Modern public health, 
which IS an integral part of the social services like 
education, agriculture, animal husbandry, coopeia- 
tion and industries, has to be paid for Great Britain 
spends i8 2% of the revenue for education and 
22 7% for medical protection Is it possible for India 


• Address delivered at an Ordinary Meeting of the 
National Institute of Sciences of India held on 5-3-48 at 
Ddcntta 


to make a purchase of the same standard with 84% 
of the revenue for education, % 4% for medical pro- 
tection and only 17% for the improvement of agn- 
ciilture and animal husbandry ^ No iniprovement 111 
health can be achieved without the simultaneous 
development of the prograninie of national rteoiistruc- 
t’on in the field of agncultuic, animal hushandrv, 
education, industry, housing and the inipiovtnient of 
loinmunications — factors which are essential for nn- 
ptoving the standard of living of the people, without 
which the improvement of heilth will be a fleeting 
objective, at least in the rural ireas This inti.gra.ted 
di-ielopment will be found to be possible with the 
leist expenditure b\ the establishment of multi- 
purpose cooperative societies to act 111 the different 
spheres of social activity, as 80% of tlie programme 
will have to be executed and practised bv the people 
and 20% by the btate services of the regioml unit, 
although I admit that the State must ultimately pro- 
vide for a social machinery to issure living standards 
adequate for the maintenaiice of health Through 
this programme the jieople will learn the spirit of 
eo-opcration and self-help, thereby contributing their 
share tn. kind what richer countiies have been able 
to accomplish by cash purchase No health pro- 
gramme, therefore, can be sponsored and earned out 
u’lthoul simultaneous divilopmint in other spheres 
of human activity intended to improve the standard 
of living Since only 7 to 8% of the population 
belongs to urban areas, we shall try to estimate the 
requirements of rural areas primarily The urban 
areas receive much more fiom the proviiieul exche- 
quer than It IS their due Their sanitation and health 
programme needs special treatment and is much more 
expensive, but the municipal and industrial areas can 
raise inoncv for health and social welfare more easily 
than rural areas 


ToiWlRAPHY AND SoCIAL A\1 HROPOCOfiY 
Take the question of West Bengal Gut of 13 
districts excluding Calcutta, the population vanes 
between 04 to i million in 5 districts, between 1-2 
millions in 6 districts and 31 to 3 6 millions in two 
districts (Midnapore and 24 Parganas), excluding 
Calcutta which registered a population of 2 i millions 
during 1941 Census Each District is made up of 2-5 
Subdivisions, with a population varying between 2-8 
lakhs 3-12 Thana areas constitute a Subdivision 
The population of the thanas or police areas vanes 
between 1,259 to 200,000, but the majority hive a 
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poimhilion i>f 4o,oiKi to So.ono Tlictc ut tlianas 
rile snulkst ulininistr Uui. unit at the i>erii)herv is 
tlx. Unio'i Boinl wIikIi lii^ a j>f)])ulatu)n \ar>inu 
between s.ooo to The iiea covered b\ in 

'ibnon Bond with i poimlation of io.ihw is appro- 
MiiiUtlv IS s(i links The male uid finuk impula- 
liou IS approMin itelv eipialb balanced One thud of 
the population is constituted b\ children nndei lo 
veils In s]ii)nsoniiK proKiamines of leforin, a study 
of the toiiORraplu of the area, the social inthropolony 
of the ijopulition, economies, coininunie itioiis, he dth 
status and other fictois should be mule before the 
piogrunnie is put into npcrition 


EsTimajH) blCKNtss RA1^S 

1 have before me the Reiiort of 4 vSurvevs— oii< 
done it closejiet (Mvsore) bv the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, one by the Bhopal >Slate, a third and i most eom- 
preheiibive one by the All-India Institute of Hygiene 
ind Publu Health it vSmgur uiaHsed b> Lai & tscal 
(1044), iiid the fourth bv us at Brataeh ingrain The 
average sickness late ina> be tikeii at is%. of which 
is of a minor nature, mdieating mdiffeieiit health 
and some symiitonis of mil nutnlion which cm, how- 
ever, be ittended to at a Health Centre, if this is not 
fai fiom the ilomieile of the patient it7o "dl be 
found to be “ehronically suffering” from illness ind 
will need eithei hospitalis ition or doinieiliary treat- 
ment for some time nd will be found to be 
‘‘aiuteh ill” reijuiriiig immediate hospitalis itioii in a 
well-equipped md efficient hospital If we take a 
population unit of 10,000, it follows that at iny given 
time, ISO persons will be found to be “icutelv ill”, 
aso "< hronieallv ill” and 1,000 in ‘‘mdiffeieiit hcilth 
butrequiiiiig itteiition” In such a unit, 200 delivery 
eases are expected to occur every year, of which 10% 
in IV be altiiormal, onlv one-third of which, again, can 
lie tackled bv a trained midwife 

The very iblc and illuminating analysis of data 
V olkcted It the Singui Health Unit (West Bengal) by 
Lai ft be il (it)44) showed that 12% of the populi- 
tion were unwell it iny given time, of which 1% 
were acutely ill, 2% chrome ill> ill and over 8% in 
indiffeicnt health As regards the incidence of 
diseases, iiialina constituted 61%, measles 10%, 
diarrhoeas and dysenteries t 8%, other fevers 1%, 
typhoid fever, influen/a and pneumonia each 06% 
of the total sickness 44% of the population har- 
boured hookwoim ind t, 7% roundworms The 
disease rate was found to be the highest in infancy 
(96% during the first yeai of life), quite high in the 
lower age groups (44% among school children) and 
lo graduallv decrease with age 40% of the popula- 
tion showed clinieallv recognizable malnutrition, in- 
cluding vitamin deficiencies 


The jifioi ediicat’onal and economic status of the 
population, unteononiK lioklings, nnhvgicnie hous- 
ing and exlicmelv iinsatistaetory environmental con- 
ditions made matters worse 

The avenge duration of disabling illness was 
found to he so ilivs or nearlv 2 months per sick 
pel son or iiy 0 dus per head of the iiopulation For 
each deilh tint occurred, 800 man days were lost 
thiough sickness The laigest number of man-days 
lost per held w is m school children Thus the total 
min days lost iniong lo.oeio population were 2,iy,ooo 
The eeonomie impheatioiis of such i large amount 
of wage loss me III i colossi! loss to the eoiintrv 


PrwMNc 01 \ Hl\i III Unii k)R 10,000 Rurat 
P ol UI AllON 

One must leeept the dictum that the health 
piogi mime must he i jiart of the general uplift pro- 
griinmc snnult ineouslv earned out by the other de- 
partments of Goveinment, executed mostly by the 
people and pirtly by the Government, including a 
co-ordin ited supervision by Government iiiachincrv 

According to the Bhore Committee programme, 
the primary peripheral unit should be a Health 
Centre w'lth 2 emergency and 2 maternity beds, a 
inateriiitv and child welfare centre and a school clinic 
Its domieilmv visits arc to form an important feature 
of the programme There should be 2 qualified medi- 
cal officers, specially trained for integrated rural 
health work, ittached to each Centre, one of whom 
should preferably be a woman, a sanitary inspector 
to look after environmental sanitation particularly 
with regard lo the disposal of night-soil and water 
supply, two qualified health assistants, two inidwives, 
one compounder cum ward assistant, two servants, 
one of whom c in be utilised as medicine earner, one 
sweeper and at least two trained ZBtaiv Each rural 
health centre should be properly equipped with 
diagnostic tools, particularly a small laboratory with 
a microscope and equipments for blood, stool and 
drine examination All the health staff should be 
provided with free and adeiiuate accommodation in 
houses constructed scientifically but cheaply The 
salary of the workers must be adequate to meet the 
needs of their social security and prevent them from 
resorting to corruption, and in this regard 1 would 
recommend the scales of salary advised by the Bhore 
Committee The administrative machinery must 
provide for correct statistics and material so that at 
the end of each year the improvement of public health 
m an experimental area may be properly assessed on 
the basis of reduction in the incidence of sickness 
and of mortality and the improvement of general 
health of the community The sue of this unit 
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should not, therefore, be ordinarily larger than a 
population of 10,000 

In the first year of the scheme, 4 to 5 of these 
primarv centres may be joined together to form the 
next higher or Tliana Centre, which should also 
have a bed capacity of 30, including obstetric beds 

During the first year of the execution of the 
scheme, probably not more than one Thana in an 
area ean be taken up in each district If two Thana 
areas ire added ever\ vear, then at the end of the 
5th year it will be possible to organise the seeondarv 
or subdivisioiial Health Centies And perhaps, if 
the income pei capita of the people increases in the 
mean time, it will be possible to link together the 
subdivisional or seeondary Health Centres with the 
District Health Centre 

If the teehnical objectives of the scheme are not 
borne in mind, it will be sheer waste of money with- 
out achieving the result The present tendency in 
many provinces to appoint an> (jualified medical or 
public health personnel to do a specific job is a 
mistake and should be deprecated Everv worker 
should be given some additional training to enable 
him to cafrv out the objectives of the new scheme, 
winch unfortunately our medical educational institu- 
tions are not accustomed to give at the present 
moment 

Wc have to build up the integrated public health 
framework from the village to the city, from the rural 
areas to the District Headquarters and from the Dis- 
tricts to the Metropolis The work should be inte- 
grated with the other fields of social activity, as has 
been jiomtcd out, and broad-based at the bottom or 
base of the pyramid The various avenues of Gov- 
ernmental activity will represent vertical lines, as 
shown in the diagram below, and the co-o]>eration 
of the people and mter-dcpartniental co-ordination of 
the Government departments will represent horiron- 
tal lines It will be found that this system of pillars 
and cross-beams will be a firm foundation for an 
all-round improvement of the people If this is not 
done, efforts directed towards the amelioration of 
the sick will be found to be a never-ending business 

One essenital requirement of each Unit will be 
the organisation of a PILOT CFNTRb on 50 Bighas 
or approximately 16 acres, of land, which should 
serve not only as a demonstration centre for the dif- 
ferent types of activities adaptable to the whole area 
but should also act as a centre for study, conference, 
co-ordmation, education, cultural recreation and co- 
operation of the Centre workers and the villagers The 
village Panchayats, elected by representatives of the 
houses in the locality, will be allocated working zones 
m their respective spheres of activity Effective super- 
vision, educative publicity and demonstrations will 


be exercised from the Pilot Centre This Pilot Centre 
will also study the local social and economic problems 
and adapt the plan to suit the requirements of the 
locality and the population Arrangements should 
be so made that the fundamental researches earned 
out at higher technic il and other research centres can 
be promptly earned thiough the vertical lines to the 
Pilot Centre for distributing the fruits of research for 
i|iplieation to the inhabitants in the field The re- 
moval of the tnonnous lag between seicnee and its 
ajipheations to the servue of man will thus lie faci- 
litated The Health Unit will be one of the branches 
of activity at the Pilot Centre Bv close association 
of the various departments, the workers and the 
jieople vmU learn the value of integrated execution of 
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planned programmes and will participate m its acti- 
vities The proper evaluation of the results will also 
be facilitated The development of the Pilot Centre 
IS the most important part of the scheme One 
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important phychological malady which the general 
pppuktion IS suffering from to-day owing to several 
generations of slavery is the lack of enthusiasm and 
lethargy vihieh do not seem to have been affected in 
any way by the recent attainment of freedom A 
ruling Government has to be transformed into a 
servicing (Government This requires careful educa- 
tive publicity and appeal for co-operation for a 
common objective, viz , developing the new ly -earned 
freedom Mahatma Gandhi’s Samagra (tram Seva 
might be very usefully fitted into the scheme, with 
co-operativc combitus for every type of activity 

For purposes of administrative eo-ordmation at 
diffucnl levels, it is necessary that there should be 
well-trained and mentally competent supervisors to 
see through the evccution of the scheme Scientists, 
teehmeians anil administrators will then find some- 
thing worth doing and hope to achieve measurable 
success w ithm a certain period I estimate that if the 
scheme visualised here is put into operation bv the 
entire Governmental mathiiiery, up to the Secre- 
tariat level, with the co operation of the peofile, it 


will probably take 20 years to cover the whole pro- 
vince If all the provinces and States undertake to 
put the scheme into operation, we can visualise some 
tangible results within 20-30 years What is needed 
now IS to develop a revolutionary mentality to break 
off with the old imperialistic framework of adminis- 
tration and red tapism and to replace it by a living 
organisation which is expected to deliver the goods 
within a measurable length of time Some workers 
would like to wait for s-io years more until some 
more scientific surveys are carried out, but I think 
the scheme which has been placed here offeis eoiisi- 
derablc opportunities of study and experiment* in 
every Pilot Centre, ditccted by higher technical 
personnel at higher levels of research and experiment 
111 fine, what I wish to say is that health planning 
must be in integrated connionent of total national 
planning 


* Village Housing in the Tropics by Drew, J B , Fry, 
R M and I ord, H L , Laud Huiuphries, London, 1947, 
may be suggested as a lefeicnce book for village housing 
and sanitation 


THE COMET OF NOVEMBER. 1948^ 


rpHE recent comet which according to newspapei 
reports was first sighted by the pilot of an 
Australian air liner on the morning of 7-11-48 is 
one of the brightest that have been seen since the 
last appearance of Halley’s comet m 1910 At 
Kodaikanal, on account of unfavourable weather ton- 
ditions, observations of the comet could be begun 
only on 11 -11 48, but they were continued till 
14-12-48, with several interruptions caused by bad 
weather By the i4lh, the comet had become in- 
visible to the naked eye, and telescopic and photo- 
graphic observations were also not possible subse- 
quently because of bad weather 

In all, visual and photographic observations of 
the comet were made on 13 days, while on two other 
days only visual observatiohs were possible The 
results obtained are summarised below Table I 
gives the approximate right 'ascension and declina- 
tion of the nucle is of the comet as computed from 
the photographs with reference to the surrounding 
star field 

From the table it will be seen that the total 
movement in right ascension from 11-11-48 to 

• Comronnicated by the Solar Physics Observatory, 
Kodaikanal 


7-12-48 was 3h 36 m ( = 54*^), and that in declina- 
tion 11^34' If the observed coordinates are plotted 


T\BLF I 


Menu tune of ^ Right 
Date photograph I 'Vscension 

I (hr', 1ST) I of comet 


Oedmation of 
roinel 


11 11 48 

12 11-48 

13 11-48 
19-11-48 
21 11-48 

24 11-48 

25 11 48 
26-1 1 48 
27 11-48 
28-11-48 
29 11-48 


h m 
05 30 
05 00 
05 00 
04 30 

04 30 

05 00 
04 30 

04 45 

05 00 

03 30 

04 00 


13 03 
12 54 
12 47 
U 58 
II 40 
II 16 
11 08 
10 59 
10 51 
10 43 
10 34 


32° OO* 
32° 30' 
32° 36' 
33° 17' 
33° 37' 
33° 58' 


10 17 34° 30* 

09 27 I 34° 58' 


Total movement in 


3h S6ni 


34' 


against the corresponding dates (vide Fig i) and 
smoothed curves drawn, it will be seen that while 
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the rate of movement in right ascension was quite 
uniform that m declination steadily decreased during 
the period Tlie rate of movement in right ascen- 
sion obtained from Curve I, Fig i is 8 i mm iier 
day (2®4' s) Pig 3 gives a graphical representa 
tion of the daily rates of movement m declination 
obtained by plotting the values taken from Curve II, 
Fig I against the corresponding dates The rates 
taken from the smoothed curve in Fig 2 arc given 
in Table II 

It will be seen that the rate of movement in 
declination decreased from nearly a degree per day 
at the beginning to less than a minute towards the 
end of the period Fig ^ shows the track of the 
comet against the background of fixed stars Typi- 
cal photographs of the comet are reproduced 111 
Fig 4 

The tail of the comet when first sighted sub- 
tended an angle ^of and was pointing approxi- 



mately in a southwesterly direction The brightness 
of the head at that time was estimated at about i 5 
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m 

stellar magnitude On 7-r2-48 when the comet was ing hgurc on 7-12-48 was 73^36' The direction of 
lost jihotographed it had become very faint (alxmt movement of the comet was approximately west- 
magnitude 5) and the tail had dwindled to less than south westw ards On 14-12-48 when the comet was 
5® The computed angular distance of the comet last seen through the telescope at Kodaikanal it had 
from Venus on u-ii-48 was 20^48', the correspond- entered the region of the Milky Way 
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SCIENCE IN WORLD WAR II 

HINDU MADHAB BANERJRR 

INSmUtB OF MJCIKAR PHYSICS., CAI,C01IA UNlVhRSirV 

{Conitnued from (he last tssui] 


Rksearchhs on Kallisiics 
shall now pass on to a description of the 
import int weapons and the researches and 
improvements m World War II The chief weapons 
as listed befoie were (a) Runs, {b) bombs and (c) 
rockets Ballistics is the name of the science v\hieh 
deals with all the phenomena eoncerned Interior 
Ballistics treats with the motion of the projectile m 
the launcher — the barrel in the case of the i;un 
Exterior Ballistics is concerned with the motion of 
the projectiles from the launcher to the target 
Terminal Ballistics is concerned with the motion of 
the projectile close to the target, the effect of its 
impact on the target, and the distribution of frag- 
ments and gases in the neigh bourhixid of the target 
The gun is the oldest weapon utilizing ‘fire 
to hurl destruction at a distance A guii consists 
of a long tube wherein an explosive propellant 
powder is burnt and the pressure of the gases 
generated is utilized to throw out a piojectile shell 
a long distance away It embraces all the weapons 
that go in the name of the pistol, the revolver, the 
rifle, the niaehme-guu, the field gun, the howitzer 
and mortars of all classes The projectiles thrown 
out of the larger sized weapons, such as the field 
gun, howitzer and mortars, themselves contain an 
explosive charge and explodes on or after hitting 
the target or just befoie tliat The shells may be 
grouped into three types — the high explosive shell, 
the fragmentation shell and the armour-piercing 
shell The high explosive shell has a thin skin and 
contains a lot of high explosive inside it When 
it explodes, the blast does the actual damage c g , 
blows off walls etc The fragmentation shell has a 
relatively heavy casing which breaks up into a large 
number of fragments on explosion of the shell and 
these fragments does the killing The armour 
piercing shell is used to cause destruction after 
penetrating heavy armour, eg, the steel plate of 
a tank or a battleship The usual type is a shell 
with a solid pointed nose of high grade heat treated 
steel with a comparatively thm walled base of soft 
steel containing some amount of explosive powder 
This end explodes after penetration and the frag- 
ments and blast produce the desired destruction and 
killmg Shells contain what is called a fuze, a 
mechanical device for detonating the shell, fixed to 
Its head or base and set to explode on time or 
contact 


SCOPE Ol BAUIJsriCS RESrARCH 

INTERIOK BiUIISTICS 

(1) Pre-,<iure-time cuivc-, at different positions of ilie barrel 

and different charges of powder 

(2) Skin Temperature — time curves 

(3) Meaburement of Ixire friction 

(4) Erosion of tiarrels 

(5) Rale of burning of the propellant powder 
(h) Equation of state of the gases 

I'XTl'RHlR BaCCISTICS 

(1) Path of projectiles of different slnjies and sues 

(2) Aerxlynamic forces on the projectile 
(?) StabihtY of the projectile in flight 

Terminw Ballistics 

(1) Attitude of the projectile striking the target — such as 

flat ground, vertical vail, etc 

(2) Penetration of the target armour 

(3) Eragmentation and blast 

(4) Distribution of fragments 

(5) Prol>abiht> of hitting the tirget 

The list shown will give the readers an idea of 
the scope of Ballistics research It is not possible 
for the writer to produce representative data of these 
ineasureinents Tliey arc military secrets the details 
of which are never let out to the general public 
I shall therefore only outline the methods of 
measurements and enumerate the important changes 
of design that icsulted from extensive research on 
the above mentioned subjects ui World War II 
With the help of these data gun designers of today 
can design the gun barrel, the shell, find out the 
composition, characteristics and quantity of the pro- 
jiellant and explosive charges, in order to have a 
prescribed destructive effect at a prescribed distance 
The pressure mside a gun barrel is measured 
usually by a picz-electnc gage A hole is drilled 
into the barrel and the gage fitted thereon The 
pressure on the piezo crystal generates a voltage 
which IS recorded on an oscillograph — the record 
giving the pressure time curve Copper crusher gages 
aie also used to measure peak pressure — which con- 
sist of accurately turned copper cylinders that are 
crushed by a piston operating from a hole in the gun 
barrel The latter is used now-a-days only as a check 
and a calibrating apparatus 

The skin temperature is measured by a special 
iron mckel thermo-couple mounted in a small hole 
flash with the bore of the gun The oscillograph 
record gives the temperature-time curve 

The bore fnction is measured as the difference 
of the pressure at the base of the projectile and the 
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pressure corresponding to the accelerating forces 
These arc measured by means of two pie/o-eleetnc 
gages fitted inside the projectile 

The velocity and acceleration of the projectile 
inside the barrel can be found out fiom a simul- 
taneous re cold of the jircssure time curves at different 
points on the barrel The bore friction may also be 
inferred from these lueasureuients 

The erosion of the barrel is found out by inspec- 
tion and measurement of the diameter of the bore 
after several firings 

The path of a projectile in free flight over a 
proving ground is found out by taking iiiternuttent 
photographs at night time of the tracer attached to 
the projectile in two or more photo-theodolites 
These ire essentially high grade plate cameras fitted 
witli synehrom7ed occulting shutters By i eduction 
with a stereo comparator, the observed trajectory 
could be deduced Tins optical method is essentially 
limited in accuracy as to measurement of distance, 
and a radar method utilizing similar ideas will 
certainly impiove the accuracy a gicat deal and is 
perhaps actually used now-a-davs 

A much more accurate experimentation on ex- 
terior ballistics IS possible by firing the projectile 
inside 1 long tunnel, fitted with a number of spark 
photography apparatus at different places It is then 
possible to measure the time and photograph the 
projectile as it passes across these positions How- 
ever the methcKl is limited mainly to projectiles of 
small calibie 

As regards the measurement of Aerodynamic 
forces and stability, these must be found out m a 
supersonic wind tunnel by the usual methods of pitot 



I IC 2 The supersonic wind tunnel at Koihel, 
German^ 


tubes fixed on a model of the projectile, supplemented 
by spark photographic methods using ordinary light 
or X-rays (Blitzgeber and Rontgenbhtz) for finding 


out density variations near the projectile A wind 
tunnel in wdneh air is moving at a speed greater than 
the velocity of sound will surely make anybody 
knowing Aeronautics inquisitive The chief idea is 
to allow compressed air expand m a suitably shaped 
jet The expansion in the jet is accompanied by a 
^^streamlined flow at supersonic speeds in a limited 
' region of the jet The Germans made extensive 
studies on projectiles of different shape m these 
supersonic tunnels 

High speed spark or flash photography using 
ordinary light or X-rays are essential for an experi- 
mental study of Terminal Ballistics The arrange- 
ment utilized bv Germans for studies of Terminal 
Ballistics consist of a condenser charged to 40,000 
volts discharged through a spark gap to produce 
a very brilliant flash of very short duration The 
discharge is timed bv a firing signal from the thyra- 
tron injected into the spark circuit The time of 
discharge of tlie thyratron is controlled by the time 
constant of R C circuit at its grid Light from the 
bullet striking the armour passed through a polansmg 
iiicol on to a kerr cell camera The analysing nicol 
inside the camera is so adjusted that no light passes 
on to the camera without any voltage on the Kerr 
cell When the spark occurs, a momentary high 
voltage on the Kerr cell allows passage of the light 
synchrom/cd with the flash and takes the picture 
bcvtral successive pictures taken at intervals of a 
fraction of a microsecond m several such cameras is 
able to give a visual elucidation of the process of 
armour penetration by a bullet, the fragmentation of 
the bullet when it fails to penetrate the armour, as 
well as distribution of fragments inside the armour 
in case the armour is penetrated or outside it, in case 
the bullet is defeated and breaks up 

The blast effect is usually studied by plotting 
pressure tune curves by pic/o-electnc or condenser 
microphones of special design They are generally 
checked against bursting of paper and metal 
diaphragms of different thicknesses w’hich represent 
the older method 

Distribution of fragments is found out by causing 
an explosion of the projectile inside a cardboard box 
of suitable size which are penetrated by the frag- 
ments 

Probability of hitting is determined by the usual 
proving ground tests of firing a large number of pro- 
jectiles and finding out the distribution of the craters 
caused by them 

The chief measurements connected with bomb 
ballistics are concerned with measurement of Aero- 
dynamic forces on the bomb in a snb-somc wind 
tunnel, finding out a design which is aerodynami- 
cally stable, as well as finding out the terminal velo- 
city A bomb let down from aircraft must follow a 
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trajectory uniquely defined by its boundary condi- 
tions and should not havo an oscillating motion 
around a given trajectory while it falls As regards 
terminal ballistics, the measurements that are to be 
made arc the same as that for projeetiles of guns but 
the method of measurement is inauilj confined to an 
examination of the eiaters in couerete involving 
taking of stereoscojnc photographs of the eiatcrs foi 
comjiarison 

The problem of the design of a satisfactory rocket 
IS concerned, like the bomb, with a measurement of 
Aerodynamic forces in i sub-some as well as super- 
sonic tunnel, finding out stable icrodynamic designs, 
as well as finding out amounts of powder chaige 
lequired to produce a given destructive effect There 
are some problems of intenoi ballistics, tc , motion 
m the launcher in as much as it affects the dispersion 
and probal>iht> of hitting The path of tne projec- 
tile 111 a inoviiig ground can be easily found out bv 
photo-theodolites m night time in a manner described 
befoie As for terminil ballistics, similar methods 
as that for bomb are available Over and above all, 
theic is the great problem of the design of the rocket 
motor — wliieli iii itself is a vast subject In case of 
rockets using explosive powders as propellant, it 
involves the detcriiiiiiaUoii of the thrust, time of 
burning, rate of burning, gram structure of the 
powder — a science in which chemistry and physics 
are thoroughly interwoven Efforts of German 
scientists led to the successful design of the liquid 
fuel rocket motor — utilized in the famous V, The 
development of V, is a great scientific and engmttr- 
mg achievement and demands separate and lengths 
discussion We shall therefore discuss it separatelj 

A description of the development of these 
weapons of destruction can best be given by follow- 
ing their adoption and use by the belligerents as time 
and World War II progressed The outbreak of the 
war saw Germans coming to the field with 88 m m 
combined A A and field gun, machine guns, panzer 
divisions using light tanks, motorized infantry using 
automatic weapons supported by a powerful air foice 
using chiefly dive bombers for attack The British 
and French came with 75 m m field guns, the A A 
guns, light tanks, motorized infantry, and a weak 
airforce whose activities were chiefly confined to 
secret service and reconnoisance There were no 
rockets except those for signalling Germany was 
the winning side, numerical strength, superior tactics, 
better weapons m general and bombs from the dive 
bomber being the chief reason Military operations 
made extensive use of radio communieation for co- 
ordination between the fighting groups, eg, the 
aircraft and land units 

France was liquidated, England’s armies thrown 
into the sea and the Bntish Isles badly bombed bv 
luftwaffe and blockaded by the submarine force 


Bombing luftwaffe and strangling by the sub- 
marine force could not cause an overthrow of the 
existing government Destruction by hoinhs was no 
doubt widesfiread hut the industry was only jiartiallv 
and temporarily put out of action Gieit air battles 
were fought over Pngland, h\ fightci ureraft using 
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machine guns Radar came to the limelight — a 
system of ground control of night fighters by Radar 
developed and perfected Magnetic mines sunk a 
million ton of allied shipping, before degaussing 
girdles could come to its rescue The submarine 
pioved again to be a very difficult enemy The 
British navy found itself helpless to protect the 
merchant marines from the submarines toipcdocs 

I,aige scale land warfare began again with 
Russia’s entrv into the war Again superior weapons, 
superior tactics and the powerful luftwaffe brought 
victories to the German side As the fighting pro- 
gressed, the rocket bomb bazooka* came to stop the 
German tanks in the hands of the heroic and deter- 
mined Russians As a tank destroyer it can onlv he 
used by dare-devils or suicide troops Moitars throw- 
ing heavy shells a short distance were found more 
useful— and heavier and heavier shells were wanted 
Russia’s land armies ultimately began to keep m 
check the German armies, and the powerful luftw'afle 
could only force costly breakthroughs The guns, 
mortars and ba/ooka held the attack which were 
followed by vicious counter attacks by tanks having 
superior artillery The Russians sent to the field, 
tanks having servo controlled gvrostabilizid guns 
Modem land warfare took shape in Russia, both 
parties understanding and learning each other’s tac- 
tics ' It appears that Russians first armed their An- 
ciaft with mortar guns firing hcav> calibre shells 
and used them against tanks and motorized mfantiy 
The Germans learnt a bitter lesson — m modern war- 
fare ideas frequently score over refined machinery 
and the Russians have ideas 

Japan’s entry into the war demonstrated the 
power of the aircraft as an offensive unit of the navy 
The sensational attack on Pearl Harbour and the 
sinking of the British battleships prior to the landing 
at Malaya completely changed the outlook of naval 
fighting The high altitude bombing, dive bombing 
and aerial torpedoing of the Japanese proved to be 
surprisingly accurate and devastating compared to 
those encountered m the Mediterranean Simul- 
taneous landing opeiations at many places, followed 
by the quick breakthroughs of the landed aimy, 
again showed before the world the effectiveness of 
the new tactics The success of the Japanese also 
proved what determined class heroism can do when 
it strikes m desperation 

Naval engagements that followed chiefly took 
place at night time — starting with the allied rout in 


• The liazooka may lje (ailed a large size grenade thrown 
ont a short distance (100/200 jds ) by a rocket motor The 
modem rehned variety emit nns a shaped charge warhead, 
an explosive cvlindcr hating a conical cavity Imed with 
copper at its sinking head Explosion of this cylinder 
charge can blow out a liole in the steel armonr plate of 
a tank 


the two night Java sea battle extending to the sea 
battles of the ^lomons The Japanese mysteriously 
sank practically the whole of the combined allied fleet 
in Java sea, chiefly by toipedo attacks without any 
damage to their own It was proved that the navy 
had electrical eyes and cars— Radar and Radio— and 
perfect co-ordmation of operations at night time is 
possible with their help It was in Medway that the 
Japanese actually found a competent rival knowing 
modern naval tactics Several Japanese aircraft 
carriers were sunk by bombs and torpedos from air- 
craft of Ament an carriers which advanced to engage 
the Japanese cirners in mid-sea The Japanese com- 
mander apparently made the mistake of pushing 
home the air attack on Medway instead of concen- 
trating to destroy the engaging carriers and paid a 
heavy price However these sea battles proved that 
the navy had both ears and eyes which operate in 
dark and for sometime it became the custom to 
engage at night These battles ultimately formulated 
the new tactics of naval warfare in which aircraft 
took a veny prominent part Tlie chief defense of 
the naval units from aircraft was the intense barrage 
of massed A A guns of the whole fleet moving in 
close formation Servo-controlled A A guns using 
computing directors ultimately came m making the 
task more difficult for the attacking aircraft 

The course of fighting turned with the allied 
landing m North Africa The fighting in the Hybian 
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deserts and the leisurely retreat of Rommers army 
through Cyrenica and Tnpolitania made the Allies 
conscious of the effectiveness of lanimines, in stopp- 
ing or slowing down a superior attacking force The 
allies devised a mme-detcclor, which would detect a 
metal piece of respectable size The Germans replied 
with the schu mine — a plastic case mine containing 
very little metal The land mine remains a problem 
still now 

Targe scale use of rockets for supplementing 
naval bombardment began with the landing opera- 
tions in Sicily and Italy The Germans replied with 
steerabli radw-controllcd rocket projicttlei having 
wings for destroying landing craft Radar and radar 
countermeasures were used extensively by both 
parties Radio cuntroUed ’;tierahle bombs were also 
used for destroying allied shipping by Germans 
The land mines, the sei vo-controlled A A Gun, the 
new radio eontrolkd missiles, the jammed Radar, 
gave the allies a bad time and a protracted Italian 
campaign inspite of great numerical superiority 

The British made extensive use of Radar and 
Radio navigation'll aids such as lairan and Gee in 
the long range night homlung missions over Europe 
Radir honibing thiough overcist skies was made 



Flo 5 Kadar controlled Anti-Aircraft fire (1) Trailer 
containing a Radar sueh as the SCR S84 , (2) Eleelntal 
gun director eonipntmg azimuth, elevation and fuze 
setting of tlic anti aircraft batteries , (3) Stand by optical 
altitude finder, (4) Stand bj optical azimvth finder and 
traeker, (5) Servo-operated gun battery 


possible by the use of H^S — a microwave jihii posi- 
tion indicating ndar that can be carried in an air- 
craft The Americans developed a system of daylight 
bombing by using massed formations of their famous 
flying fortresses — a jilanc having a large number of 
gun turrets and a wry great fire power When these 
planes flew m close formation, no Gerimn fighter 
craft could approach them within hitting distance 
They found their guns useless and developed the air 
to air interctplion rocket Their first use m the air 
battle for Schweinfurt worked devastation in the 
tight foimations of flying fortresses Thereafter 
these tactics had to be dbindoned and flying fortresses 
bad to take long lange fighter escort to engage the 
locket firing airciaft The German tactics of 
sending the night fighter with Radar eyes over and 
ncar-aboul the British air fields to destroy returning 
bombers was countered by Rtmatron jammers of 
great power The Radar controlled A A guns 
defending Geiman cities were paralysed by Radar 
) immers earned in bombers The war entered the 
(leld of electronics 

The landings in Normandy again saw extensive 
use of Rockets —lockets from rocket ships, rockets 
fiom landing craft, rockets fiom aircraft supporting 
landing, and lockets from army vehicles and tanks 
The landing operitions were covered by an attempt 
of Radar bluffing, which perhaps was not as fruitful 
IS has been described because it was at that tune a 
very well-known art The 1 Hiding operation*, were 
very well planned, and made use of many types of 
special landing crafts and devices to convert the 
ordinary beach at least temporarily into an artificial 
liarboui The complete mastery of air was of lourse 



Fro 6 A high speed jet propelled fighter aircraft 


a prereqmsite, which the Allies fortunately had It 
IS only for these excellent landing craft and the com- 
plete masterly of the an that the Allies got a foothold 
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on the beach and could successfully counteract the 
VICIOUS itticks of the Geiman army attempting to 
foil the landiuKs Moic and more allied troops were 
landed and ultnniitciy the German arniies were 
pushed into the interior to defend their motherland 

Germany put into tlie iir several types of jet 
propelled planes but had to reiinm content using 
them only for acini reeonnoisincc because of want 
of iviation petiol -uid flying personnel They per- 
fected the jet jiroiielled lobot pline but it was 
tackled yvell by the ndar controlled scvyo-oi>eralcd 
A A guns then instilled on the English shores 
hrtiig shells with a radio proximity finic buidly 
they tried to avenge the allied bombing of German 
cities bv sending the fatuous V. — a long range rocket 
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having gyro —programme controlled flight, carrying 
a ton of explosive at its yvarhead 

On the other corner of the Globe, the Japanese 
were outnumbered, outwitted and bypassed by the 
allied forces using superior tactics and weapons The 
allied march towards Japan took place in a senes of 
long distance hops — made possible by the complete 
masteiv of the sea and air The Japanese soldiers 
111 the jungles of the Solomons, New Guinea, Burma, 
Philippines found their enemy remaining contented 
with occuiiying i part and consolidating a few 
jiositions m these jilaces, and marching on straight 
towards the motherland vyliich thev ire helpless to 
stop and even interfere w'lth Their supplies were 
cut off, and they had even to plough the land to 
grow food to sustain their lives Heavy aerial 
bombardment of the Jajianesc mainland began with 
the occupation of the Mananas Islands The battles 
for these islands were fought bitterly and the 
Japanese used the Kamckaze pilots to steer in the 
roiket-iiiotoi Haka liomb<! on the American shipping 



IiG 8 Ridioattive gases ascending upwards after 
explosion of an atomic bomb 


Nevertheless, numerical and technical superiority 
ultimately defeated heroism and if not the militarists 
at least the Japanese Emperor became sure of the 
ultimate end American incendiaries from the new 
superfortresses burnt out many Japanese industrial 
cities and the yvar ultimately came to an end with 
the Homte bomb destroying Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
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CoNCLUhlON 

The outstandms contributions of science to 
weapons of war that has come to light during World 
War II are (i) Radar, (a) Rockets with controlled 
flight and (t) the Atomic Bomb The continued 
research diid development of these, particularly of 
the two latter, may change the nature of military 
operations m the third world war even more drasti- 
cally than has the application of Radio communica- 
tion, Radar, Aircraft and Tanks done to World 
War II It is very likely that the Radar-Radio and 
G3TO-controlled rocket will make all big guns 
obsolete It is no secret that the U S Navy is 


building battleships designed to fire six and two ton 
Vj Rockets using no guns bigger than the 40 m m 
automatic canons mounted in sealed tuircts It is 
almost certain that in a futile war we shall find 
rockets (heat-honiing, proximitv fused), to become 
the the exclusive w’caiion of and for aircraft Atomic 
explosions will surely be taken adianlage of wheie 
devastations over a wide area are eoiisulcrcd to be 
necessary Defensive me isures against such Atom 
bomb explosions arc possible and are planned for by 
dll important powers of today It is likely that man- 
kind will survive the direct effects of a third world 
war quite well, although it may be greatly depleted 
by such aftci effects as hunger, disease and disoider 


INSECTICIDES 

RAMGOPAL t HATTER JRE, 

UMVCRSlTY COUB( E OF SCII NCI \Nr> TECHNOIOCV CUCtm 


A TTENTION of our Government has been 
directed to the provision of food and to prevent 
the loss due to insects It has been decided that 
insecticides should be sold free of duty charges for 
the moihent It has been estimated that five per cent 
of the world’s food production is lost due to insects 
Conti ol of insect food pests and also the control of 
disease bearing insects, particularly m our tropical 
countries are of extreme importance 

The purpose of insecticides is to kill insects 
Perhaps the e irhcst discovery m this field is that of 
Aristotle who found that insects are killed when 
butter is applied to the surface of their bodies An 
explanation for this that they are killed by chocking 
of breath came two thousand years latei, when 
Malpighi showed m i66g that insects breathe by 
means of tracheal tubes opening on the body surface 
Much investigation has been done on the action of 
chemicals for killing insects , an example will be of 
interest The interaction of the flying insects and 
msecticidal mist has been studied and it has been 
concluded that the insecticidal spray is picked up by 
the fly or mosquito in toxic dose when flying through 
such a mist , tlie mosquito at rest is not affected 
The greater the activity of the insect the greater is 
the kill The most effective dioplets he in the region 
of five to ten microns in diameter These drops are 
picked up by the unfortunate fly by traiiaction on 
the beating wings When a certain dose has been 
accumulated the insect appears to be uncomfortable 
and it alights and cleans its wings , the insecticide 
IS thus brought into contact with the vulnerable 
points on the legs through which entry gan occur 


Insecticides are used on a very large scale in 
the form of sprays, dusts, poison baits and fumigants 
I/ong experience has demonstrated the very impor- 
tant role that insecticides, properly used, play in the 
control of insect pests and consequently in food 
production Obviously, their use must be considered 
m relation to the value of the crop, and this is 
reflected m the fact that at present they are more 
widely employed in buropc and Amenei m horti- 
culture and frmt-growing than on purely agricultural 
crojis Suitable machinery for the application of 
insecticides is lacking on the average form, but m 
recent years there has been an increase in the spray- 
ing or dusting by tontiact by firms specialising in 
work of this kind, of such crops as sugar beet, 
potatoes, bnissel sprouts, cabbages, peas and carrots 
grown on a field scale 

The notorious pests of agrieultuial crops are wire 
worms, leather jackets and other insects that live in 
the soil There is not yet a satisfactory soil insecti- 
cide Although Shell D D (dichloropropane-dichloro- 
propylene) is supposed to be an efficient soil fumi- 
gant giving full control of soil borne pests and some 
fungi It first aroused interest 111 America in 1942 
Dr Walter Crane, of the Pineapple Research Insti- 
tute of Hawaii, seeking a remedy for the destruction 
of the pure apple crop bv eelworm, obtained this 
derivative of petroleum, a dark liquid mixture of un- 
saturated chlorinated compounds, possessing toxic 
properties In the past year or two very promising 
results have been obtained in protecting cereal and 
other crops from attack by wireworras by the use of 
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instcticideb toutaining ben/ene-hexachlonde drilled 
with the seed 

Most widely used uisecticides are meotinc, 
derns loot, ijyrcthuim flowers, arsenieal t onipouiids, 
tar oil and i>etroleum oil pieparations, and the new 
synthetie oik line eoniiioniids dichlorodiphcnyl tnehlo- 
roethane (L> D 1 ' ) ind bcxachloro-cytlobcii/cne, 
more gencnlly knonn as benaene hexaihloridc 

In using inseetieidcs m pracUee, the nm is not 
the indiscnnini ite destruction of all kinds of insects, 
for those species tint ate injurious to cultivated crops 
arc eointiaratively few and among the vast nuinlier 
of other siiecies there are mans that are actively 
bcticfieial from man’s point of view It is essential 
to reduce to tlie minimum the iisk of destroying bees 
and other poUin iting insects and also the parisitcs 
and predators that helj) to keep the pests in cheek 

The jiropei uses and limitations as igrieultural 
msectieides of D D T md ben/cne hexac blonde 
have been intensivclv investigated It miv be of 
interest brieflt to summarise the position reached 
with DDT It IS certain that D D T is highly 
effective under practicd conditions foi control of 
many ngrieultuial pests, and is harmless to human 
beings and livestock, and does not cause any d unage 
to crops treated It controls easily Flea Beetle, 
Colorado Beetle, Cabbage Buttetfly Caterpillars and 
Apple Blossom Weevil 

Insecticides and fungicides are jirogiessive 
industries throughout Euiope and America We 
shall muition their progress m Holland which is an 
agricultural country like ours Calcium arsenate 
which serves to fight the potato plague of the 
Colorado beetle, is at present being turned out in 
adequate amount at Arnhem On the eve of the war 
Britain and Belgium were among the pnncipil sup- 
pliers of ealcium arsenate The Dutch production of 
nicotine, only 6,ooo tons, is not yet sufficient to meet 
the national needs, so that the use is restricted to 
green houses Rotenon base insecticides, cyclo- 
hexane hcxaehloride and DDT are made in 
abundance 

Afost mseetieides used in agriculture arc applied 
in the fonii of dusts A small amount of the 
poisonous substance is mixed with a large quantity 
of melt earner dust It is already a common com- 


mercial practice to use aircraft dusting of crops in 
USA and of locust hoppers in U vS S R Dittlc 
precise information is available alxiut their results, 
but the practice continues and it may be jircsumtd 
that it pays 

The dust cannot be aimed from any considerable 
height and the aircraft have to fly very low, only a 
few feet above the ground In Africa it is often not 
possible to use such small aircraft because of lack of 
landing grounds, high altitude etc Again when the 
target IS mobile like a swarm of locusts, longer langc 
aircraft are necessary If they are operitmg lOO 
miles from base, they must carry a good load of 
poison, for otherwise a consider ible time is spent in 
travelling between base and target Consequently 
spraying offers opportunities of better control of aim- 
ing from somewlut greater lieights If suitable oil 
IS used as solvent, the poison will stick to and jiene- 
trate the insect’s cuticile more effectively First 
ex]>cnments in the use of hehoyopter for irop sjiray- 
iiig are now being tried in Egypt, near Tiirabi, in 
the Blue Nile Province, on cotton land belonging to 
the Sudan Plantations Syndicate Advantages of 
siieh s])r lying are speed and ability to get close to 
the crops vMtliout damaging them 

In America, the Nitional Cotton Council had 
given a high i>nonty to insect control in an effort to 
cut doyvn farm losses yvhieh amounted to 28-5 million 
dollars m 1046, and 220 million m 1047 Twenty 
major insects \yhich plague eotton-growcis had been 
controlled Fach time the ball worm destroys a bale 
of cotton, the farmer’s jiroduetion cost obviously 
increases As production costs go up, the price ot 
the fibre and fabric rises Had serious insect infesta- 
tions taken place during the giowing season this year, 
the mamifaetm ers of insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides m America yverc prepared to meet unpre- 
cedented demands The stir in our National Govern- 
ment shoyvs that yve are more consaous than before 
of the importanee of pest control in the production 
and preservation of food and crop 

In conclusion, the yvnter acknowledges that he 
has freely consulted recent issues of the themveal 
Igi, the Chemical and E-ngtnetring Nc7ds, the 
Advancement of Science, Bulletin of the Imperial 
ImMute, etc 
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SEARCH FOR ANTIBACTERIALS IN PHANEROGAMS-PART I 


(t C MITRA, K R CHANDRAN jnd N K S RAO, 

THI HBNCM, IMMUMTV RfSI ARCH INiTITI II , tAICllTT\ 


^HE recent investigations in the search for niti- 
bactenal substances in Pliancroganis' ’* tend lo 
show that active principles might be available for the 
treatment in bacterial diseases caused by both the 
grain-positive and the gnm-ncgative bacteria In 
India, a countrv rich in phanerogamic flora of 
different climates a systematic survey of higher plants 
iiiav lead to interesting or even valuable results 
With this end m view an investigation has been 
undertaken with plants selected mainly on the basis 
of Ayurvedic Materia Mcdica and a prehminarv 
siinev of 57 plants is being presented in this jiaper 
The detailed study of the fironiising ones is in pio- 
gress Benthani and Hooker’s classification has been 
followed in identifyine and classifying the plants 


Fmerimkntm 

Puparalion of tin Matirial — Freshly collected 
plant materials weie thoioughly washed, macerated 
ind well ground up m a porcelain mortal with 
siieeiallv-purificd sand and sufficient distilled yiatei 
added to produce a pulp The pulp was strained 
through muslin uid the extract filtered through a 
fluted filter paper By repeated filtration through 
the same filter papei clear extracts free fiom chloro- 
phyll were obtained in all cases This has lieen 
particularly done to exeludc the possibility of chloro- 
phyll acting as an antibacterial agent*’ Where the 
pulp was found to be sliinv, buehner funnel filtration 
was resorted to It y\as found interesting to note 
that the extracts were all acidic to litmus except that 
of Peperomia pelluctda Eiiin which however was 
alkaline The of all the extracts were adjusted 
to pH 7 4 — 7 6 

idjsav Method — Sanders et aP and Osborn^ have 
jirefcrred the agar diffusion method m view of its 
simplicity and suitability yvhere only small quantities 
of test materials were available, though the latter 
admits the possibility of the inhibitors which would 
not diffuse through agar, giving negative lesults In 
order to overcome this drawback the following method 
was adopted in this study which is purely a qualita- 
tive and not at all a quantitative one 

The double plate method of W D Frost** has 
been modified to suit this preliminary investigation 
Sterile molten agar pH 7 4, was poured into a sterile 
petri dish The agar bed after hardening was cut 
into two with an arrow head under aseptic conditions 
The empty half of the petri diSh was then filled with 


I definite quantity of nutrient agir mixed with 
known amount of plant extract , the total measure 
of these two hong the same as the original miount 
of agar taken out v) that the surface level of the two 
halves ifter lefilling remained the same Nine /ones 
at nght angles to the axis of the eonfluenee of the 
two halves viere diawn with 1 gliss pencil on the 
back of the petii dish and g selected cultures were 
separately streaked on the surface of these /ones, one 
in each (Figs i & 3) Care was taken to drv the agar 
bed suffieientl> before moenlation to avoid the possi- 
bility of the water of condensation foiming a bridgc- 
head between streaks and give rise lo erroneous 
results 



Tics 1 & 2 l show ng growth ou the pliint-extraets 
agar side (\) while 2 showing complete mliibition of 
tin. hietcria seeded on the phut (.xlraet agar side (\) 
n nutrient agar side lines showing the nine different 

With a view' to study the activity of the plant 
extracts against as tnanj pathogens as possible the 
following gram-positive aild gram-negative species 
have been taken up for study (Bactllui <!ubUlts how- 
ever, has been included m conjunction with the work 
done so far by others) Staphylococcus aureus , 
Staphylococcus albus Woods , Bacillus subttlts , 
Esckertchta colt communis , Salmonella scholimullert , 
Eberthella typhosa, Shigella dysenienae Var Shiga, 
Vibno cholerac Inaba , and Klebsiella pneumoniae 
The experiments in all cases were earned out 
with fresh material either immediately after collec- 
tion or within 24 hrs In cases where the plant 
extracts were not tested immediately, they were kept 
below- s°C till they were tested 

2 mis of each fresh plant extract after adjust- 
ment of pH to 7 4—7 6 was mixed thoroughly with 
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3 75 mis of sterile double strength nutrient agar 
(nutrient agar with the various ingredients in twice 
the normal proportion , 74) at 42° — 45°C and 

made up to 7 5 mis with the addition of stcnle dis- 
tilled water at 42^—45^0 Temperature was found 
to play an imoprtant role as in some cases when the 
plant extracts were mixed at a higher temperature 
loss of activity was noticed The whole was poured 
into the empty half of the petri dish which originally 
contained an agar bed of 7 5 mis of nutrient agai 
After cooling and on solidification the plates were 
dried at 37 5^C with the lids of the petri dishes kept 
slightly ajar, for 3 hours to obtain agar surfaces dried 
and freed from the water of condensation 

i8 hour young growths of the test species on 
nutrient agar were suspended separately in sterile 1% 
peptone water to produce a lo opacity suspension 
(nephelomctry) and streaked across with an I,-shapcd 
platinum wire along their respective zones marked as 
described previously The width of the streaks 
drawn was approximately o 5 cm Approximately 
o 005 ml per half zone was the amount of inoculum 
seeded m each case The plates were incubated at 
30° — 4o®C and were observed after 24 hours The 
results of the expeninent arc presented in the 
Table 

Di^cu^ston —It IS evident from the Table that 
the majority of the plants showed negative results 
whereas ii out of the total lot have shown complete 
inhibition of many or all the species seeded They 
are as follows 

Pa^stflora foetida Olyco^mh pentaphvHa 

Clemotis Cadmia Clcmaits ^ourtana 

Linnamomum zeylanicum ialolropts procera 
lagties palula Llppta nodiflora 

Euphorbia pUuhfera Htpiage Madablota 

Croton sparslflorus 

A few others have also shown partial inhibition 
of many of the test species and in a few cases gram- 
sensitiveness of the inhibitors were noticed Shigella 
dyseniertae var Shiga was usually the most susetp- 
tiblft of the organisms tested as in many cases it was 


alone completely inhibited The colonies of the con- 
taminants from the plant material which appeared 
in many of the plates did not, however obscure the 
readings of the results The advantages of the modi- 
fied method are (i) the control and the experiment 
under the same conditions of inoculation and incuba- 
tion can be compared side by side , (n) antibacterials 
which are non-diffiisiblc can be tested and (ni) non- 
sterile extracts can be studied 


Summary 

57 species of plants belonging to 32 families are 
collected locally and tested against 9 different species 
of gram-positive and gram-negative micro-organisms 
and the results tabulated 

IX species of plants show complete inhibition of 
growth of many or all the organisms seeded anti a 
few others exhibit partial inhibition, the remaining 
giving negative results * 
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SOME POTAMOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF THE RIVER HOOGHLY 
IN RELATION TO CALCUTTA WATER SUPPLY^ 

DIMVNsl KDMVR UO\ 

WrVtIR WORKS lABORAfORY, C/VLCUTTX CoR10R\ri0N 


rpHL, Metropolitan town of Cakutti with i noiina! 

population of 2,oiR,8oi (1941 census) is situated 
on the bnnk of the Hixighlv whith is the cstiiarv 
of three different rivers, itz the lllnRiratlii, Jahiigi 
and Matlnbhingi The iivcis joining the Uhi„i- 
rathi from the east and the west eaiiv down IiURC 
amounts of sand and silt durinj> the iain\ seison, 
and the so-c died red water appeirs in the Hooehlj 
carrying with it all the wash-water of hintal 
Parganas and Chotaingiiur The flood and ebb-tides 
play with these silts and sands twice every di\ thus 
making it difficult for these to come out of the river 
bed— eonseiiuentlv, the bed of the river gradiully 
rises with their deiiosit (Bose)’ The filtered w itcr 
supply of Calculi 1 is made from Palta Puinpinu 
vStation situated at a distance of about fourteen miles 
up the projier citv of Calcutta, on the bank of the 
Hooghly The Hooghlv watci is imniped into the 
settling tanks where it is settled for ibout 4S hours 
and then filtered tlirough the sand falter beds bv tlie 
slow Sind filtration method It has been obseived 
that everv >eir during the summer months ind dso 
to a less extent during the winter months theie is a 
tendency towards a rcduetion in the filteied water 
suiiplv due to some factors hampering with the 
normal working of the filter beds at Palta 

rrelitmnary mvestigitioiis reveal that excessive 
algal growth is responsible for this tiouble The 
large filamentous growth seems to have no concern 
with this trouble With i view to find out if the 
plankton organisms in the river water have got any 
direct influence on the wotking of the filter beds, 
tlie author has made a qualitative as well as a qum- 
titative study of the river water plankton together 
with a study of their ecology and seasonal -u d 
annual variations, over a period of three vears from 
Julv, 104s to June, 1948 These findings imy well 
represent a good length of the river, as the longi- 
tudinal vaiiations of the environment are commonly 
not found 111 short stretches and the sainjilcs are 
collected off the shore 

The quantititivc estimation is done according to 
the following procedure The sampling is done 
daily in the inoinmg 111 “a oiie-litre bottle” off the 
shore wherefrom the water is piimped into the settling 
tanks The sampling bottle containing the water is 

• Tins article is based on tlie Paper read at the Indian 
Science Congress, 1949 (Prot 36th I 't L Pait Hi, 
Vbstracts, p 147j 


shaked well very gently, one droji ot the water is 
taken on a glass slide from a i e c pipette and very 
lightly covered with a cover glass so that the whole 
system forms a square -block as it weie This block 
IS ex iiiuned uiidei the iineroscopc diaiiietncallv leross 
the centre for two paths at right angles to each other 
The organisms m these two jiaths are counted in 
terms of areal standard units of Whipplc“ (1 areal 
standard 111111-400 sq p) The count thus obtained 
IS multijilied by the product of the nunibei of drops 
dchvtied hv the i e e pipette iiul the ratio of the 
dmueter of the cover glass to twite the duineter of 
the field of view of the nneioseope, to have the 
approximate stand ird units per e e The method is 
a simple iiiudification of that of Taekey,' in tint 
the s<.unplcs are not centrifuged before qinntitative 
examination 

The identifications ire done witli the help of 
stand ud kevs up to ‘genus’ only (Fntseh,' ‘ 
Whipple,” \\ ltd and ^\'hlpple' ) The uuidentiiie 1 
genera irc tiken into eoiisiderttion 111 group treat- 
mtiits alone All the inudeiitifaed flagelUtes md 
ciliates are included under the group ‘I’roto/oa 
The ‘Mvxo]»hvceae’ and ‘Schi/om> eetes' have been 
considered together under the group ‘Sihi/ophvta’ 
tof Fngler) In the deterimuation of aunual viclds, 
the months tioni July of one veai to June of the next 
stand for one complete yeir The chemical analyses 
o( the samples are done according to stanelard 
methods e>f water analysis 

The plankton flora is found to be composed of 
oiilv 46 genera, of which yS belong to algae, 4 to 
Protozoa and Rotifera and 4 to ischuomycetes, t e , 
higher bacteria These arc 
1 ilgae (cUiisifud according to Fntseh) 

Isokontac (Cblowphyceae) — Pediastrum , Micrac- 
tinmm, 1 etraedron, Ankistrodesmus, Aclt- 
na\trutn, Crucigenta, Sccncdesrnus, (nmi- 
nilla, Penium, Clostertum, ( osmanum 
Bacillariales {Diaiomaceae) — Mclosira, Cyclo- 
tclla, Shphanodtscus, Coscinodiscus, 1 ragtl- 
laria, Synedra, Navicula, Stauroneis, Pleuro- 
sigtna, tiomphonema, Cymbella, I'ncyonema, 
Rhopalodia, Bacillaria, Nitzschia, Suurella 
Pendtneae (Dinophyceae) — Glenodinmm and 
Peridintum 

huglenineai — Euglena, Phacus, Trachelomonan 
and Ascoglena 
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Myxophyctae — Oictllatoria, Phormtdium, Lvng- 
hia, Anabaena, Aphantzomenon 
II Protozoa {clafiificd according to Calktr) 
Sarcodina — Dtfflugia. 

Ma>'tigophora — Monat 
Infusoria — C odonella 

III Roltfira {classified according to Hudson and 

Gosse) 

Bdilloida — Rotifer 

IV Schizoniicctes or Higher liaUcria 
Chlamydobaclertalcs or iron bai teria—f cplo- 

thrix, 1hdymohLli\ aiul Lnnothrix 
Thiohactiiialt!, or sulphut bachna — Biggiatoa 
The CruslaLta art sonit times recordtd and the 
liighcr Crustacea, / c , the crab, is found to oceiir 
during less plankton growth, but no atteimit is here 
made foi their (piantitative and othtr studies 

The (luantitativc findings of this study are suni- 
inariscd in the following condensed tables where the 

TABLE I 


\VEKei I \NMMI YIUK IS AUl' \r STANUARI, UNITS IKK CC OK 
THVTO IMMvTON Asn '/OOll ANKTON’ AISo IM>RISSFn as 
irkClNTWl 01 TH\T OK lOlAt IIINKTOS 



Vverngp 

1 otil 

1 \vtriei 1 \virage 

Pliv loplaiikton j /(Hipl iiiktoii 


Plankton 
SO /Cl 

S P /I c 'of r P 1 S I /i c 

■/ooITP 

I ‘145 46 

710 

653 92 ' 57 

8 

l‘)46 47 

169 

142 84 27 

16 

1947-48 

259 

215 83 1 44 

, 1 

17 


> early aver iges onl\ of the vicld of the diffeieiit 
plankton organisms have been taken into eonsidera 
tion The yearly averages liave been obtained from 
the monthly averigcs which m their turn have been 

TABLE II 


tVERACF ANNUAl YIFUIS IN ARKAE STAMURI, UMTh 1 ER C C <1K 
'Diatoms’, SCHIZOI HYTA AMI gHtOKOPHACI AF’, Also lYPKFSSU, 
AS IBR CENT OF THAT OF ‘I’HVTOI’LASKTON’ AS A WHOIE 



Average 

Vverage 
Diatom V leld 

\v erase 
Sihi/ophvtd 
>ield 

Average 

plweeae 

Year 

Phyto 

plankton 


Ah 


Ah 


A. 


Yield 








fe U /c e 

C/} 


tr 


P 


1945-46 

663 

335 

51 

182 

28 

108 

17 

1946-47 1 

142 

96 

68 

26 

1« 

5 

4 

1947-48 

215 

161 

75 

42 


7 

S 


calculated from the average w'eekly yield, the weeW> 
Average yield being the mgan of the daily readuiga- 


The daily readings represent the mean of five differ- 
ent countings done va itli five drops of water separately 
From the above Table I it is found that the 
‘Phytoplankton’ plays the main role in deteimining 
tlie annual variations in the yield of the ‘Total 
Plankton’ This is also evident from Fig i 



Fig 2 will show' this to be the faet with regard to 
the seasonal variations of the 'Total plankton’ also 
A eouiparison of fig 3 with fig 2 and an eximi 
nation of table II above will show that the ‘Diatoms’ 
play the most important part in the execution of 
the cycle of seasonal as well as annual variations 
fij th« ‘Phytoplankton’ Thiss is also the observation 
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of Damann“ m his study of the Lake Michigan 
Plankton This will be self-evident from fig i also 
The niaMniuni yield of the ‘Diatoms’ as also 
of the total ‘Phytoplankton’ is recorded during the 
wintei months, as will be seen fiom figs 2 and t, 


w'ave of the yield of the ‘Diatoms’ during the winter 
IS not due to the same genus every year From 
Table III Melosira is found to be the most dominant 
diatom during the years 1945-46 and 1946-47, repre- 
senting 52 and 20 per cent respectively of the 



in all the years of study The winter jnilse starts 
just with the close of fall and is continuous with the 
least significant spring pulse which terminates not 
later than June or July Damaiin’ had also got 
similar readings with diatoms such is hragtllana, 
FabcUana, etc Although ‘Chlorophyceae’ was pre- 
dominant and not the diatoms, Purdy"* in his study 
on the Illinois River, liowevei, has mentioned of the 
maximum Phv toplankton-yicld during the spring or 
summer It should be noted that the tempeiature 
of the Illinois River during the spring or suiiimer 
more or less approaehes the winter temperature of 
River Hooghly 


average innual yield of ‘Total Diatoms’ Dainaiin” 
in his study of Lake Michigan Plankton found this 
to be a seasonal dominant producing only above 
2 per cent of average ‘Total Plankton’ The high 
annual yield of Melosira as found by the author is 
due to its huge yield during the period of domi- 
nancy as will Ise seen from fig 3 In the third year, 
however, the yield of Melosira is almost insigni- 
ficant compared to that of the previous years, when 
Coscinodisius takes up the dominant phase produc- 
ing 74 per cent of the ‘Total Diatoms’ This loss 
or gain of annual dominancy may be due to the 
natural cycle of annual variations of the different 


table m 


WURACl' ANNUAC YIBCDS IN ARFAI, STANUASU UNITS PER C C 0» THE T)1VKI RENT DlATOM (.ENKRA, ALSO EXPRESSED IS 

perckstacf ok that ok totai ‘Diatoms’ 



\v Total) 

Milosira (av ) \ 

i 

i oscniodlscui 
(av ) 

' Nitssihia (av ) 

j Synedra (w ) 

j Navtcula (av ) | 

Rest (av ) 


S 'v'/Tc \ 

S V 1, A 

%1 D 

SU /ec 

%T D 

jsU /cc |%TD 

S U /c e 

%TD 

jSU /cc 

%TD 

Sl^ /ec j %TD 

1<145 46 

1946 47 

1947 48 

33s 

96 

I6I 

174 
t 19 

8 

52 

20 

5 

59 

I 

119 

18 

11 

74 

1 28 ! 8 

1 31 32 

1 IS 11 

20 

S 

6 

5 

1 

‘29 

1 5 

2 

9 

5 

1 

! 25 , 7 

25 26 

13 I 8 


Table III above shows that the same genus of 
diatom has not got similar yields during the different 
years of study and that all the genera are not equally 
responsible for the annual variations in the yield 
of the 'Diatoms’ Thiv is evident from fig 4 as well 
Also, It IS distinctly seen from fig 3 that the pulse- 


clankton organisms which can only be ascertained 
by collecting data for some future years , or it may 
be due to the changing hydrographic conditions 
Damann’ found a recurring two-year cycle of the 
‘Total Plankton’ yield of Lake Michigan on studying 
the data collected over a penod of 16 years from 
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n*S~ 9946 l$4*'t»47 l§47-tt4t 


Rhopalodta, Ranllaria iiid ‘^urirtlLa have as a group 
at least some influcnec in clelcnnuiing the seasonal 
and anmidl v inatums <if the ‘Totil Diitoiiis’, thougb 
ncgliRilile in yield for being consideied seiwrately 
Daniann' found the ‘Rest Dntoins’, beluving m i 
siuiilai way, thoURli his grouiniig was not done with 
the same genera 

The two genera Oidllaloua and /Itgginfon, of 
the Srhtsophyta together ippe ir to lia\e a similar 
annual trend of Meld during the different >edrs of 
study, W'hilc the other two Inahatiia and l^iplolhrix 
show their aiiniiil trends v living from \eii to year 

An exauunation of Table I\ above will mdieate 
eomparatively the annual doimnancv of the different 
groups of Phyto- ind /oo-Plankton, relative to the 
average annual yield of the ‘Total Plankton’ Prom 
this as well as fioin the ibovt tables, the ‘Diatoms’ 
are found to occupv the first place as leg irds \ icld 
111 all the three vears of studv The f’lo/oroa is 
found to tonic third in order of dommaiiev in both 
the years 1946-47, and 1947-4S for a yield only, and 
2 per cent less respectivelv to that of the 'Si/mo- 
phvla if, however, the flagellates ‘Dinoplnteac & 
Fugleniiieae’ are considered undei the group 
‘Protoroa’, this group liolds the second iKisition as 


4 
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observed by Diimnn ’ The relative donnnaucy of 
the othci groups is varying from vear to year 

PI iiikton production seems to have no direct 
leldtionship with the Uubidity, though the highest 
jield IS obtained during the lowest turbidity period, 
as also found by D.iiiiaiin The tuibiditj, however, 
seems indirceth to be i elated with the plankton 
yield 111 as nuieli tint it controls the sunlight avail- 
able foi the development of the heliophilous 
organisms 'Hie ‘Total Plankton’ or ‘Phyto- 
plankton’-vield of the iiver water is found to be 
imieh reduced during the monsoon 


rABLh V 

Avi'kaci VNStie virun oi Tiir Punkion in s I ,cc vnu 

lOTel ANSUAI KAI\ rAII IN INCIIIS 


\\ innuul Meld 
the I’lanklon’ 
(S U /, ( ) 


Total 


ram fall in 


1945 4(1 710 
1046 47 169 
1947 48 2S9 


33 98 
52 7 
50 05 


hioul Table V ibove, the total annual tainfall 
IS seen to hive i distinct reverse relation with the 
iveragc tnmnl vield of the 'plankton’ This reverse 
relation will also lie found to hold good in case of the 
seasonal yield of the ‘Plankton’ on eomparing fig 2 
with fig 6 The aetual reason for this reduced 


follows “Rising suddenly from low levels (y ft) 
to overflow stage (126 ft ) in 12 days, it depleted 
the channel plankton from 2 6 c c per cubic meter 
in the initial stage's to o 08 on the 25th, if not, indeed 
earlier” 


TABLE VI 

WFKACK ANNUAI VIHI) Oi DIATOMS IN snNPARO UNITS PER 
ec , ALSO IVPKISSLD AS I’LR eENT Ol TOTAC I'UYTOl’I ANKTON 
AND AVIRAGE ANNUAE SAEIMTV OK IHl RIVER WATER 


1945-46 

1946 47 

1947 48 


\v Di itiini ML hi 
i per tent of Tuu 
l’h\ topiaiikum 
1 Meld 


51 

68 

75 


\v salinity 


15 

23 

26 


Prom Table VI above, it is seen that the yearly 
iverage of salinity of the river water shows an 
increisuig tendency over the 5 years’ period of study 
It IS also seen from the same Talik that theie is a 
regular increase every year in the average annual 
yield of the diatoms expressed as percentage of tliat 
of the ‘Phytoplankton’, though the average annual 
yield of Diitoiiis in areal standard units per c c does 
not follow the same sequence This indicates that 
the ‘Phvtojdaiikton’ beeonies more uid more repre- 
sented by the diatoms (sea-water organisms) as the 
successive years pass 011 and also as the water 



Plankton vield ind reverse relation is not clear, but 
amongst other factors such as current and quality 
of the water, heating of the raindrops, etc , the 
increasing dilution of the Plankton-loaded water 
with the increasing rainfall and the wash-water of 
the Chotanagpiir, baiital Parganas, etc , brought 
during the monsoon period may be held chiefly 
responsible for this Kofoid* reported the action of 
the December, 1895, flood on the Illinois River as 


becomes more and more saline, the Hooghly water 
thus aiiproaching the characteristic of the sea-water 
One of the reasons of this may be the gradual rising 
of the river bed resulting in lesser and lesser influence 
of the monsoon-water m bringing about the dilution 
of the water brought by the sea It will be seen 
from a comparison of figs 3 and 7 that the river 
water has got the highest dissolved- oxygen content 
and lowest oxygen consumption during the winter, 
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the period of maximum ‘Phytoplankton’ yield 
This goes quite parallel with the theor> that more 
Phytoplankton growth sets free more oxygen by 
photosynthesis than it consumes by respiration, 
resulting in an ultimate increase of tjie dissolved — 
oxygen content, as this does not appear to be singly 
due to the fall in the water temperature Thus on 
comparing the dissolved ox>gen content with the 
temperature of the river water during December and 
January, IQ45 it is found that the dissolved oxygen 
content instead of increasing decreases with the 
decreasing water temperatuie This is also evident 
during the succeeding years Also though the dis- 
solved oxygen content of the river water never 
reaches its saturation point except on the yrd week 
of September, 1045 when it is far above the satura 
tion point, it IS near aliout 8 parts per million during 
the whole of December it)4S and first part of January 
1946, when the phytoplankton yield is also very high 
and again reaches 8 paits per million during the last 
two weeks of high phytojil inkton-yield of December 
1947 , but it never reaches the limit of even 7 parts 
per million during the winter of 1940-47 when the 
pulse of phvtoplankton-vield is almost insignificant 
conipaied to the corresponding pulses of the pieced- 
ing and succeeding years The dissolved oxygen 
figures of the 3rd week of September 1943 show'ing 
a value far above the saturation point, cmnot how- 
ever be explained m the light of pholosynthetie 
activities as the phytoplankton-yield during this 
period IS not considerable comiiarcd to that during 
the winter A record of high wind on this occasion 
may be advanced as an explanation of this high 
figure, but this does not seem to be sufficient reason 
for this high figure This may however be due to 
errors during collection and examination of the 
sample 

A very strict quantitative relationship cannot 
however be traced between the pliytoplankton-yield 
and dissolved oxygen content This may be due to 
some limitations imposed upon the photosynthetie 
activities or upon the availability during sampling of 
the gaseous products of photosynthesis by the chang- 
ing environmental and hydrographic conditions of 
the river Again as the samples are collected early 
in the morning, the convection current set up at night 
due to the cooling of the surfaee water may bring 
about wide differences in the dissolved oxygen 
figures even when there is a huge growth of algae 
Also decomposition and respiration going on at night 
may be responsible for this difference 

The winter-low content of nitrate and albumi- 
noid ammonia in the river water may be explained 
as due to a rapid consumption of these by the huge 
plankton growth That the plankton-yield begins 
to increase with the increase of hardness of the water 
may be explained as due to the stimulus obtained 


from a greater amount of free carbon dioxide accom- 
jianymg the watci of high hirdncss The alkalinity 
of the water is dctcimined with methyl orange as 
indicator and the hvdioxide dkahiiitv is found to be 
ml or almost negligible duiing the whole period of 
study and so the alkilinUy is ilniost entirely due to 
carbonates and bi-cai boii-ites The total hardness is 
found not to be much grcatci than the alkalinity 
and some times it is found to be even less bo the 
iion-carboiiatc hardness appears to be very little and 
this carbonate and bi-caihonate alkahiiitv appears 
to be the reason also ol the iiiereise 111 the yield of 
phytoplankton when the ilkahlilty is tending to use 
The optimum teinpeiature for the growth of the 
diatoms seems to be neai about This tempe- 

lature more 01 less ipproatlies the limit observed bv 
Dimatiu, natnelv lliit the maximum tempe- 

rature for the growth of diatoms sueli as Nilz^chia, 
Symdra, eti , as obsened by the lulhor is far above 
this limit of Daiiiann The rest of the diatoms as 
a group appear, unlike Danunii’s ohstivations, not 
to lx conditioned m then vield hv the water tempe- 
rature Similar is the rise with Proto/01 The 
actual genera iiu hided in tins giouji hv the author 
and Dimann respectively, nnv hive some bearings 
on their respective findings Also it should be noted 
that the liydrogr iphie conditions of iivcr are more 
flexible than those of a lake The growth of Chlo- 
rophyceae appears not to he favouiahlc it or above 
25°C, 111 esiiifonnity with the observation of Daniann 
that the Chloroiihy ee le does not grow at or above 
6o°F t)ii comparing hi* ’ with Fig b, the water 
temperature, when lonsideud smglv, appears to be 
the most important fietoi m determining the seasonal 
periodicity of the plankton is observed bv Damann 
Kofoid also came to the same eonelusiou in a five 
years’ study of the Illinois river 

From the dati at hind it is eontluded that the 
growth of diatoms 111 iivei w iter may he directly 
responsible for the chokage of the filtei beds during 
the winter From Fig 3, a quantitative relation- 
ship m some form or other seems to exist lietween 
the pulse of Diatom-yield of the rivei water and 
High Head of the falter beds indieatiiig the propor- 
tion of chokage, during the winter The Diatoms 
occurring 111 the rivei water are also lecordcd from 
the water in settling tanks almost 111 similar 
strengths They are also recorded from the sand 
collected from the falter beds with or without some 
other organisms Rut the chokage during the sum- 
mer appears to be due to some growths, intrinsic 
to the settling tanks and falter beds of diatoms 
such as Synedra, JSUzschia, etc , either indepen- 
dently or m collaboration with some thread-like 
organisms such as Oscillatarui (ste'el —blue in 
colour), Beggtatoa, Lepiothrix, etc The diatoms 
mainly responsible for the winter chokage appear 
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lt> he Mtlosna and i o<,t inoJn/ w. (fijjs 8 and g) 
l)fIont;iHK to the Civlncat’ with or without viine 
othti oiginisins A ‘blockinR’ effect due to the 
diatoms of '( tiilncai group is ilso reported bv 



Tu K 


tlnin of VeUnha laiiaus \e with 
iiieospoit x3(KJ (-ippris) 
CouiiKufnftu sp x700 ( ipprox ) 


Houston He also reports the difference in the 
growth of plmkton m the nw and stored water, the 
leservoiis hailiouring giowth of one or another kind 
irrespective apparently of the water piunped into 
them " 


, a Ills deep sense of gi ilj 

(ude(onrK|P Umied, Health (Jffiier and Dr S K (.hosh, 
V t'orporntion, for the encowrageiiients 
and f-ndilivs Rivtii to him ilunng this studv md also to 
Sn t D Hose for Ins helpful nssistuKe n e.mrsi of 
the ch iiitcil anuUbis of the simples 
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INDIAN SCILNCL CONGRESS 

Thu Thirty sixth Session of the Indian Seience 
Conffitss v\as iniusuritcd on Mondav , J muarv t, 
ig4C) by the llou’blc Pandit Jiwdinlnl NThiu, Prune 
Munster uid Miiiistei for vScieiitifu Keseaieh, Gov 
trniiienl of Iiidii it the All diab ul IJniversitv 

Hti Fxeelleiiey ^Sl^lutl Sarojim Naidu, (.overnoi 
of the United Piovinces ind Chaneellor of the 
Allahabid Univeisitv weleonied the nieinbers and 
delegates nho hid come to itlend the Session She 
said tint thc\ wcie ill men of scicnee wlio had 
dcdieated themselves to the emse ot silvition of 
huiiianity fioni destruetion Totlay the world was 
in such i eondition tint men lived iii fear of one 
another Feir biouijht destiuetion , Icar brouKht 
haticd and eicatcd nii>htin iiishiiess md fear w vs the 
ultimate destioyer of the woild Rut if men of 
science lesnlved foi the xood ol lunn nnty how iiiai- 
vellous the world would be ' She was eonhdeiit that 
the scientists wlio h.id Rathered there were a bill- 
liant t>ali\> of men and they would serve the right 
cause To talk of freedom was niocker> and sinistei 
if it w IS not realised that every human being had i 
right to salvUion said Srnmti Naidu 

Requesting Pandit Nehru to inaugurate the 
Congress, Sniiiali N iidu said that they hid found 
in 'him a man who hut sieiilieed Ins all ioi the 
national freedom and also for the cause of inter- 
national eo-operation He hid become then inspiia 
tion and guide 

Inaugurating the Session Pandit Nehru said 
that one thing which was greatly agitating his 
mind was the present condition ol the world It was 
definitely in a bad wa> and as scientists it became 
their duty to analyse the causes of this rot 

“I think that with the advancement of science 
the balance of the human mind has not advanced 
We still live in different grooves and think with a 
narrow outlook The icsult is thdt the poise of the 
world IS disturbed, putting it in a bad way I feel 
it IS the duty of scientists to see that along with the 
advancement of science this balance or xkmsc of inmd 
also advances I do not ask you to go back, for 
going back means fading away There should cer- 
tainly be an attempt to preserve everything we have 
got and to add to it, but there should also be, side 
bv side, an attempt to balance it This balancing 
should be done in all spheres, economic, political 
and even in the spirit of mankind 


“The conliiet of sjtnit whith has been generated 
due to this distuilmiee of the balance iffeets all and, 
IS scientists, It lieeoiiies >oui dutv to ponder over it 
and solve it and Innig hack the lost biHnee ’’ 

Pandit Nehiu slid thit thev were living m a 
l>eiiotI when most people talked about scicnee, 
jii Used seieiiee iiid its athieveinents and thought in 
til ms ol seitnti UndoubUdl> seieiiee hid done 
tieniendoiis woik Tiiidoiibtedly they bad to con- 
leiitrite on adyaiieiiig seiintihe research md its 
ijiplit ition He leah/ed tint everj country must 
do Its utmost m respiel of seieiitifie leseaieh and its 
application Thev reah/td that they could not solve 
their jiroblenis without the help of science 

SiiLiue must jiiogiess, and thev is a Govern 
merit would certamlv piovide all the opportunities 
tor the progress of science But whit reallj counted 
u IS not the iiioiiev and the institutes and the oppor- 
tunities that flowed fioni the Goyeiument but human 
lieiiigs of the right calibre He believed that many 
young men in the seienlifii field were of the right 
eilibre iiid they wen hound to make good progress 
if thev wcri giyen good opportunities 

Pandit Nehru laid stress on quality lather than 
(pi intity of work in the icientihc field He thought 
they were not vet is big m the scientific field as 
Iiidii ought to be They were lost m the smaller 
things — 111 iimtual debates and irguments and did 
not eotieeiilrate on real scientific work He would 
therefore like to see fundamental work rathei than 
supeifieial work and a spirit of true science inspire 
them ind held them to bigger achievements 

Sii K h Jvnslin in. General President of the 
Congress, addressing the delegates announced that 
the Governinenl of India was setting uji an Atomic 
hnergy Comimssion under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Munster, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru He said 
the development of atomii energy had become of 
greit topical interest and it was fitting that in the 
leseareh of this energy India will not lag behind 
other countries 

The President also announced that the Govern- 
ment of India were shortly going to establish an 
Institute of {scientific Research and wanted Dr Sir 
C V Raman’s services on the Institute He felt 
happy on the* offer and hoped that under Sir C V 
Raman the Institute will be of real utility and 
importance to the country 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SCIENCES OF INDIA 

Fkesidim over the annuil mtetinji of the 
Nation il Institute of Sciences of Intln on January 
4, T94g, Dr S S Bliatiiaj^ar cmi>h isised the need 
for an “even and constant flow of scientific workers 
and leaders imlined with the /erl and zest for 
research m India ’’ 

Dr Bhaliiasar s ud that there should be suflieieiit 
financial and mateinl resources ipiiroiirute to c leh 
stage of developinent nid stressed the iiecessitj for 
bold and flexible thinking in fraining the policy of 
the Univeisities 

He idded, “While industri il leseuch is the 
prime neeesbit> for development, a vigorous puisuit 
of fundinientil researeli is vital, beiiiR the source 
from which extraordiiurv applications aie likeU to 
emerge It is necissary for voiiiig men to follow 
m the wake of giett scientists and blare the path 
ol the better world of to-nioirow ” 

Dr Uhatnagar suueyed the work of the National 
Institute of Sciences and of the scientific ictivities 
111 the country including the fornntion of the 
IXpartnicnt of Seientifie Reseaieh, the ere itioii of 
the post of .Scientific Adviser to the Miiiistiv ol 
Defence, and the importance of eo-ordinatioii for 
organised team work, avoidanee of dnpheition and 
planning of new scientific projects 

Dealing with the Dcptrtnicnt of Seientihc Re- 
search created in June last >ear under the direct 
control of the Prime Minister Pandit Neliru, Sir 
.Shaiiti .Swamp said that during the short tune the 
Dejiartnient liad heeii in existence it Ind jiaid out 
grants to le irned societies and reseaieh institutes 
totalling over rupees 14 likhs and it w is exjxetcd 
that turthei grants amounting to about Rs 8 lakhs 
would be made before the fmaneial veai closed 

Continuing he said, “the development of science 
and industry in tins eouutry will need i laige iioteii- 
tial seientifie nian-jjower While National Labora- 
tories md research institutes will plav an cver- 
iiicreasing pirt m furthering the aiipheation of science 
to industry, it is clear that ultimately we have to 
dejiend iijioii the Universities for an even and con- 
stant flow of scientific workers and leaders imbued 
with /eal and /est foi research The fast changing 
world conditions and the new role of science neces- 
sitate a vital change in the outlook of the Universities 
and the Government 

“Universities have been rightly regarded as the 
fountain-head of knowledge and it is in their free 
atmosphere that we should look forward to vigorous 
jiursmt of fundamental research P'undamental re- 
search IS the source from which extraordinary ajipli- 
cations are likely to emerge and unless we keep 
ourselves m the forefront of fundamental work, rt is 


unlikely that we would make much original contri- 
bution to 'ipiilicd research I would make a special 
appeal to our Universities, our research institutes and 
our leained societies not to slacken their support for 
fundaincntil research ’’ 

In eonelusion. Dr Bhatnagar, referred to the 
'beieiiee Club’ organisitum of U S A which serve 
as a recruiting ground for scientists of exceptional 
ability The Clubs aie 'idnmustered by a Science 
.Seivice which eonduets anmiallv a .Science Talent 
search through which jiromising boys and girls arc 
selected for further training He suggested that we 
might follow the exjxnenee of U .S A and start 
Scieiiec Chibs’’ and lielj) solving Indi I’s shortage 
of scientific manpower 

Thi- following were dee ted Office hearers and 
Members of its Council for the year 1949 Pusidtnt 
-Prof S N Bose (Calcutta) . \'icL-l'rc\idt)tls — Prof 
A C Bmierji (Allahabad), Maj Gen .Sir S .S .Sokhey 
(Bomb IV ) , rnamni~Dr C G Pandit (Delhi), 
I flntxH Srtrdary— Dr J N Miikherjec (Delhi), 
Ste/rfiin.s— Prof D .S Kothari (Delhi), Dr H .S 
Prutlii (Delhi) ,I dilor of Publication '< — Dr S L 
Hoi i (CaleulH) , Mcmhtn of ( ounnl — Dr K N 
Bagelii (Calcutta) , Di S K. Banerji (Delhi), Mr b 
Bisu (Poona), Prof H J Bhablu IBomhav), Prof 
.S K Bose (Calcutta), Dr B B Dev (Madras), Prof 
A C Joslu (Hoshiaipur), Dr S Krishna (Dclna Dun), 
.Sir K .S Knshnau (Delhi), Prof S K Mitra 
(Calcutta), Dr B Mnkerji (Calcutta), Mr G R 
Paranjiie (Poona), Dr M Prasad (Bombay), Mr J M 
vSen (Cilcutti), Dr A C Ukil (Calcutta) 

The following distinguished foreign scientists 
Were elected Honorary bellows of the Institute 

Prof Louis de Broglie, lAofcssor of Theoreti 
eal Physics, Pomcare Institute, Sorbounc, 
Pans 

Prof Hails von Iniler, Emeritus Professor of 
Chemistry, Stockholm University, Stock- 
holm 

Dr Harlow Shapley, Director of Harvard 
Observatory and President of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
Prof Georg Tisehler, Botanical Institute, Kiel 
University, Germany 

The following were elected Ordinary Fellows of 
the Institute Dr J L Bhadun, Lecturer in Zoology, 
Calcutta University , Dr S Bhagavantam, Scientific 
Liaison Officer for India in the United Kingdom , 
Dr S K Chakraliarty, Director, Colaba and Alibag 
Observatories, Bombay , Dr D Chakravarti, Lecturer 
in Chemistry, Calcutta University , Dr M Damodaran, 
Assistant Director, National Chemical Laboratories, 
Delhi , Dr B K Das, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Zoology, Osmania University, Hydera- 
bad-Deccan , Dr K Jacob, Palaeobotamst, Geological 
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Survey of India, Calcutta , Dr T S Mahabale, 
Lecturer m Botany, Royal Institute of Science, 
Bombay , Dr H K Mitra, Refractories I'n^inecr, 
Tata Iron and Steel Co , Ltd , Jamshedpur , Dr K 
Mitra, Officer-in-charge, Nutrition Scheme, Public 
Health Laboratories, Bih ir, Patna , Dr A H Pandva, 
Director, Hindusthan Aircraft, Bangalore , Dr N 
Parthasarathy, Geneticist, Indian Agricultural Re- 
search Institute, Ncu Delhi , Dr C Racine, Profcssoi 
and Head of the Department of Mathein itics, Layola 
College, Madras , Di K C Sen, Director, Iiidiiii 
Dairy Research Institute, Bangalore , Dr R S 
Varma, Reader in Mathematics, Lucknow Univcisity, 
Lucknow 

Awards of following Rcseirch Fellowshi])s wcic 
made to 

Impirial Chimual hidu^trui {India) Risiarch 
h elJoit'ithrp 

Dr vS N Ghosh (Physics), Calcutta Umvcrsitv, 
Calcutta 

Di L R Row (Chemistry), Andhra University, 
Waltair 

National Institutt of Seuwers Senior Kesianh 

r i iiowsiiip 

Di A P Kajiiir fZoology), Zoological Siiryey of 
Indii, Cikiitti 


SILVER JUBILEE OF THE INDIAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY 

Tin- vSilver Jubilee Celebration of the Indian 
Chemical iSocictv was held at Allahabad during the 
Science Congress week in January, igdQ, when Pro- 
fessor P R^y, President of the Society presented the 
Silver Jubilee brochure to the members The vSociety 
was registered on May q, 1924 with Sir P C Ray, 
leader of the Indian School of Chemists, as its 
Founder-President The Journal of Ihi Indian 
Chemical Society, which was first imblishcd m 
November, 1924 and subsequently appeared as a 
quarterly journal for the fiist four years, was changed 
into a bi-monthly one in 1928 and into a monthly 
journal since 1930 vSince 19^7, ui eollaboration 
with the Institution of Chemists (India) an Industiial 
and News Edition of the journal has been published 
separately as a quarterly periodical 

In the presidential address picsented to the 
meeting. Prof RSy recalled that the aims and objects 
of the ^ciety are primarily to encourage and foster 
the spirit of enquiry and original research through 
exchange of ideas and information between workers 
in the same field all over the world , to protect and 
develop the scientific life in our own country so far 
as the study of Chemistry is concerned and to pro- 


mote the growth of a cultural fellowship among the 
chemists in general He referred to the Silver Jubilee 
brochure that coiit lined a shoit history of the re- 
search in Chemistry in India up to the present time, 
and deplored the standard of publications which has 
not been of the order that might inspire confidence 
111 a better or biightcr future The dearth of quali- 
licd and jiropcrly tiained teachers and inyestigators 
cui be attributed not onK to unattractive cinolu- 
nieiits but iiiamly to the simple reison that the basic 
scientific tiaiiiing in schools, and colleges is far below 
the standard aimed at, and that the post giaduate 
clisscs of the umvcrsitv ire usually ill-equippcd for 
an advanced course of study, to be followed by a 
training in research work It is 1 happy news that 
the Ccntial Governniciit has rcali/ed the importance 
of science for the national pi inning ind icconstruc- 
tion, and is rc tdy to help the universities w'lth 
financial assistance for a icguln supply of trained 1 
personnel and rcseirch woikers Regarding the rc- 
litivc importance of fiiiiclaniental knowledge iiid its 
inaeticil application, about whuli there is great 
misconception among the ineinbers of the jniblic as 
well as the scientists, Prof Ray emphisiaed on the 
hannoiiioiis and ordcily development of the tw'o in 
their projier relationship, gn ing more import, mce to 
pure science that promotes freedom of oiigmal think- 
ing which would help m the planning for national 
development 

Spc.ikiiig on the subject of internatonal control 
of Atomic Energy, Prof Ra> pointed out that 
scientists of the world should organise themselves 
into an Ifltei nation il Federation, every menibei of 
which should pledge himself tint he will completely 
non -co-operate with ill activities connected with 
pieparatioii of war About the problem of the 
iiiediuin of instruction and expression for science 
in free India to dav. Prof Ray believed that India 
has already icquircd an international reputation in 
the scientific woild and she can ill-tfford to make 
uiv rash experiment with her svstcin of education, 
w Inch may retard the activities of hci scientific 
w orkers 

The following ofiice-bcaiers were duly elected for 
the year 1049 Pri\tdcnt — Dr J N Ray , llony 
Stcrcffliv— Dr D Chakravarti , Hony Treasurer — 
Dr J K Chowdhury 


THE SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY OF SIR C V RAMAN 

After ten years that have elapsed since the 
publicxitiou by the Academy of the Jubilee Volume 
oh the occasion of bir C V Raman’s fiftieth birth- 
day, the Academy has published a Symposium on 
Crystal Physics m commemoration of his Sixtieth 
Birthday on the 7th November, 1948 The total 
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number of ])a])crs, publi-^hcd durum loib to '04^ by 
Raman and his pupils on trjstil plivsics aic ^28 
The im cstiKations of R iinan on optitb iiid cr\std 
physics ire linked tojietlier In the lattei part of 
1021, Ranun’s iiivestmations on the diffusion of light 
in transparent media led to the diseoveiy of the 
phenomenon of the tlurvial diffusion of light tn 
Lrvstali) Apart fioiii the diseoveiv of the Raimn 
I'ffect, the studies on the scatteiiiig of light in grses 
and liquids laiiied on during 1021 27, opened up 
new ]>athw i\s of restarcli on biiefiiiigeiiee iiid 
pleoehroisin 111 enstals Riiinn’s discovery of 1028 
opened up 1 vast new field of activity in the investi- 
g itioiis of eoinplieated inokeiiles in solutions and of 
crystalline state of inattei R 1111 111 Sjieetri of 
diamond uid other tmiiitrous ervbtils have revealed 
interesting lesults of fir re leliing importaiiee (see 
tk-iKNCi- ANii Luuiuki- December, iqqh, p 267) A 
fundamental question in the tlieoiy of the solid state 
lb the nature of the vibration speetnun of i eivstd 
Raman’s idea is tint siiue we lie eoneerned with 
the vibrations of i nieehanietl system, we have 
necessarily to consider its “norm il modes’’ These 
modes are different for the “clastic’’ vibritions in 
a continuum and the “itoniie’’ vibiations m a 
discrete structure In the foinier ease the vibritional 
modes and freiiucneies are determined bv the 
external boundary eoiulilioiis, while in the latter 
case, the external boundaiy conditions aie wholly 
irrelevant Fiom these ideis Raman derived his 
fundamental proiiosition on the structure of crystal 
which explains m a eoiiipletelv <iuantit itive fashion 
all experimental results In ipqy Riinaii /oiniulated 
a new theory of lattice dynamics The new theory 
leads to the most imiiorlant rcbult that the vibntioii 
spectrum of a crystal consists e^ssentially of a finite 
number of disefetc freipieneits 

The iiivestig ition of tlic physical behaviour of 
diamond has of recent veais formed one of the jirin- 
cipal activities of Raman’s liboratory It is teeog- 
iiised that the clcctioiiie strueture of diaiiioiid may 
possess e It In I tetriliedral 01 oetahedril symmetry 
There are two sub-siKcies (positive and negative, 
resi eetivelv) of the tetrahedral type and two bub- 
speeies of the octihcdril type The recognition of 
the existcnee of these four species of the duinond 
stiiicturc appearing separately or together in any 
actual spceinien of diamond enables the v iried be- 
haviours actually met with to be satisfaetonlv 
described and inteipreted The luminescence and 
ahsorpt'oii s|)ectri of di imond and also the infrared 
absorption spectra have been studied with great 
thoroughness with results of exceptional interest 
The effect of temperature on the optic il properties 
of diamond and other crystals, and the thermal pro- 
perties of crystals have been thoroughly studied in 
reeeiit years 


The symposium consists of twenty-nine papers 
dealing with various aspects ol the subject of Crystal 
Pliysies (fsee Pioi hid Und Set , zf>, Noveiiibei, 
1948) 


MfcASUREMENT OF RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES 

Tin- U S National Buieaii of Stuidards has 
issued stuidard saniiiks of radioisotopes whose 
r idioaelivity h is been iceiliately deterimiied, iiid is 
jil inning to issue saiiqiks of additional 1 adioisotopes 
as they become avail ibk kssenti illv the measure- 
ment of i simple of ladioisotojie is the iiieasiiienieiit 
of the number of iidioietive itoiiis pieseiit This 
IS dependent on the i ite of disintegration, that is, 
the number of nueleir jiiitieles which are emitted in 
unit tune from dl itoiiis disintegrating within this 
Intel val of time Counting the total miiiibei of dis- 
integration imticks IS not i sinqile piocednie The 
jiiiiKipiI difficulty irises fiom the f let th it these 
pirtielcs are emitted eipiilly 111 all diieetions It is 
pi letically impossible to dey ise deteetmg ecpiipnieiit 
til it will leeoid all of them Most of the difficulties 
in miking quantitative deteririinatiuiis ot 1 idioiso 
topes can be eliniin ited il stuidard sources ot the 
isotope are available 

A standard souice consists of i jirep ii itioii of 
the isotojie in a form eoiiveiiient foi use with the 
detector of ladiatioii, mil foi wliieli the disintegri 
tion rate is known from jnevious ealibi ition When 
the isotope to be measured is the same is tint fiom 
which the staiidird is iirejuieil, reliible results may 
be seemed Other isotopes which have short half 
periods and a known disiiitegr ition sehciiie mav also 
be me isiired with fiii aeeuricv b\ means of beta 
riy stuidards if it is known that a beta 1 ay or a 
position IS emitted for everv disiiitegr ition, and if 
the iiiaMnium energies ot the beti-rav sjicetra of the 
stand ird and of the siieeimcii ire not too wudely 
different 

In the ease of those isotopes for which a disinte- 
gration scheme is licking, or for which the mode of 
disintegration does not iieriiiit measurement of dis- 
integration rates, an ilternative method of comparing 
the activities of souice s is ivailable if the isotope 
emits gamiiii ravs This method does not give dis- 
integration 1 ites, but yield leliablc comparisons of 
souiecs in various laboratories It is limited to coni- 
paiisons of the vune isotope To secure reliable 
lesults, a standard instrument and standard geometry 
irc necessary The roentgen is .a convenient unit of 
gamma radiation, which is defined without reference 
to the energy of the gamma ray An loniyation 
instrument properly designed to measure roentgens 
will satisfy the requirements for a standard instru- 
ment To determine the strength of a radioactive 
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source the roentgens per unit time must be measured 
at a standard distanee Bureau scientists have pro- 
posed that the unit of tune lie one hour and the 
distance one meter, giving as a unit for comparison 
of gamma-ray sources the roentgen ptt hour at a 
meter (rhm) 

At the same time the name tutlui/ord (rd) has 
been projiosed for that quantity of radioisotope 
whitli disintegrates at the rate of a million disinte- 
grations per second The use of the rutherford in 
data presupposes that a disintegration rate has been 
measured and that this rate is exjirtssed in disinte- 
grations per second (Journal of the rrankhn Inutt- 
tute, Novembei, 1948) 


INDIA TO MANUFACTURE NEWSPRINT 

A newsprint factory for producing to, 000 tons 
annually will be built in India this year, and pro 
diiction will start b\ the end of 1049 This will be 
India’s first newsprint factory, designed to suppl> 
the total internal demand 

It will use a soft wood tree known ns "broad- 
leaf”, also called "jetpiopelled” (Bo^velha serrata) 
winch grows in s,ono square miles of forest in the 
Central rrovinces The pulp from several different 
species will be blended to give the desired qiulity 
of paper 

The fiti’shed product will be of a very fine gride 
and superior in strength ind quality to what is Ixing 
made 111 the factories of the West, according to a 
report made after ten months’ experiments by Dr 
Campbell, Canadian newsprint technologist 

The Indian method was develoi>ed by P N Nair, 
a Government employee Before Nair, the Tatas 
had attempted to manufacture newsprint in India by 
the same method as the Western As the spruce and 
fir were found only on Himalayan heights and it was 
uneconomic to procure timber from there, the attempt 
failed Later, the Indian Forest Research Institute 
at Dehra Dun tried with deciduous trees, but found 
them unsatisfactory A sort of paper could be made 
from some of them, but it was too weak to run a 
fast-moving rotary machine 

Nair resigned his job in October, 1946, to work 
w'hole time on his experiments, and by January, 1947, 
was able to give convincing proof that newsprint 
could be manufactured from the "broadleaf” tree 
By using it as raw material, the cost of manufacture 
is expecteHl to be 40 per cent lower than that in other 
countries 

Robert A Rankin, consulting industrial engineer 
of Montreal, and A M Koroleff, director of Wood- 
lands Research, Pulp and Paper Researcli Institute, 
Montreal, wdiose services Iiave been len^ bje the 
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Canadian Government, are helping to set up the 
factory 

The factory will be located three and one-half 
miles from Chandni (Khandwa Dist), a small railway 
station on the Bombay Delhi line At jiresciit the 
area is thick forest The nearest village is two miles 
distant, with a popiilition of 55 Here the first soo 
acres of land, now being cleared, will hold a townshiji 
of 30,000 people 

The factory’s iiithori/ed cajiitd is Rs ss.ooo,<xjo 
of which only Ks is,soo,ono will be issued The 
Government of the Central Provinces Ins agreed to 
tike ten per eent of the shire capitil, md to give 
the Nepa Mills (Nation il Newsprint ind Paper iMills 
Lttl ) which owns it, ill the needed faeilities 

India's supplies at the jiresent rate, without re- 
afforestation, will be suffieient for i2o \eirs The 
"broadleaf” grows Oo feet 111 13 veats '1 he igri- 
cultural plantation on the mill site is 111 eh irge of i 
voung Indian woman, Rajiil Miih, who gi uhiated 
fiom the Universitv of Miehigan and is i sjieeialist 
in plant breeding ishe supervises the pi lilting of 
young trees on i,s<io leres a year These will even- 
tually be cut with a full vicld every three v cars— a 
tret replated for each one felled 

Present capacity of the l\epi IMills is 100 tons 
a day, but it will be inereased to 300 tons within five 
years 

Laying the found ition of the factory at Chandni 
on December 36 last Pandit R S Miukla, Puniui 
of C P and Berar, saul this was the hrst big indus- 
trial enterprise that was being lauiiehed in the jiro- 
vinee yyith the letive sujiport of the Goyeriimeiit m 
pursuance of its industrial policy The demand for 
newsprint in India w is large anel csiiandiiig totalling 
at the moment to over 90,000 tons He ilso referred 
to the concessions announted by the Government of 
India that dispelled doubts about the sifcty of cajiitil 
md made an e irnest apjieal to investors to shed ill 
fear and contribute to the industrial regenei ition of 
the country 

The present potential productive capacity of is 
paper nulls in India is estimated to be about 110,000 
tons per annum In 1937-38 the total imports of 
paper and boards from abroad amounted to about 
145,000 tons The present per capital consumption 
of papers and boards in India may be taken to 
roughly about i 4 lb as compared to 1 50 lb in the 
U K , 175 lb in Canada and over 300 Ib in the 
USA Cheap and low-grade writing and jirinting 
paper, will therefore be lequired in enoiiiious quan- 
tities, for the spread of literacy among the misses , 
fof too long has India remaint^l indiffeient to tlte 
spread of »}ash gdupation. . ,1 
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The acute famine of newsprint during the 
second world W'ar has amply demonstrated the neces- 
sity of making the country, as soon as possible, 
independent of foreign imports of newsprint 


PATENTS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

TirERi- has been a demand both fioni industria- 
lists and from others for a review of the laws 
relating to patents in India with a view to ensuring 
that the patent system is more conducive to national 
interests than at present After i careful examina- 
tion of the position, the Government of India have 
set up a Committee to review the Patent Laws in 
India • 

The terms of reference to the Coimmttee ait as 
follows 

(i) To survev and report on tlic- working of 
the Patent System in India , (a) to examine the 
existing patent legislation in India and to make 
recommendations for improving it, particularly with 
reference to the provisions concerned with the pre- 
vention of abuse of patent rights , (s) to consider 
whether any special restiictions should be imposed 
on patents regarding food and medicine , (4) to 
suggest steps for ensuring effective publicitv to the 
patent system and to patent literature, particularly 
as regards patents obtained by Indian inventors , (5) 
to consider the necessity and feasibility of setting 
up a National Patents Trust , (6) to consider the 
desirability or otherwise of regulating the jirofession 
of patent agents , (7) to examine the working of the 
Patent Office and the services rendered bv it to the 
public and make suitable recommend Uions foi im- 
provement , and (8) to report generally on anv 
improvement that the Committee thinks lit to lecom- 
niend for enabling the Indian Patent System to be 
more conducive to national interest, by encouragijig 
invention and the commercial development and use 
of inventions 

The Committee consists of Bakshi Sir Tek 
Chand, Retired High Court Judge and Member, Con- 
stituent Assembly of India (Chairman) , Sir Guru- 
nath Bewoor, Tata Industries Ltd , New Delhi , 
Major-General S S Sokhey, Director, Haffkine Insti- 
tute, Bombay , Mr S M Basu, Solicitor, Calcutta , 
Mr N Barwcll, Barnster, Calcutta , Mr S P Sen, 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, Ltd , 
Calcutta (Members) , and Dewan Bahadur K Rama 
Pai (Membei -Secretary) 

Persons who desire to be called as witnesses are 
requested to apply in writing to the Secretary of the 
Committee, ot Ministry of Industry and Supply, 
Government of India, New Delhi, giving their full 
pdipes aqd addresses, together wjth g brief metno- 


randum of points in regard to which they desire to 
give evidence 

“Has the Patent System, as it obtains in India, 
encouraged the development of new inventions for 
industrial purposes is one of the questions asked 
in a comprehensive Questionnaire prepared by the 
Patents Enquiry Committee The Questionnaire 
covers all important aspects of the Patent System, and 
contains more than rooo questions grouped under con- 
venient headings, such as, “Patents and Research’’, 
“Abuse of Patent Rights’’, “Patents for P'ood and 
Medicine’’, “Patent Agents’’, “National Patents 
Trust’’, etc 


DR B N UPPAL 

Dk B N Uppal has been qipomted Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay Province, Poona Dr Uppal 
graduated from the Punjab University in igig and 
studied Plant Pathology at the Iowa State College 
of Agriculture He obtained his doctorate there in 
1025 While at Iowa he wotked as a leeturer for one 
term and also was a fellow of the experiment station 
He joined the agricultural depirtmcnt of Bombay 
province m igaP is assistant professor of Mycology 
and acted as Plant Pathologist at the same time He 
was appointed as Plant Pathologist from ig3r on- 
wards Diirng igtl he was deputed to England for 
study in virus diseases of plants by the Imperial 
Council of Agritultural Research During the war 
he was entrusted with the storage and supply of 
jiotatoes and w is made M B E by the then Govern- 
ment for his excellent work In ig45 he succeeded 
Dr G S Cheema, as Principal and was appointed 
Director of Agriculture (Research and liducation) in 
May ig47 He has successfully conducted a large 
number of plant pathological research schemes deal- 
ing with virus. Wilt, cereal rust, koleroga and bac- 
terial and other diseases He is a member of the 
American Phyto-Pathological Society and American 
Botanical Society and a Fellow of the National Insti- 
tute of Sciences of India lie has been associated 
with the University of Bombay for a number of years 
and has taken keen interest in the University affairs 
and development of technical sciences 


INDIAN SCIENTIFIC LIAISON OFFICE 
IN LONDON 

Dr S Bhagavantam whose appointment as Chief 
Scientific Liaison Officer in London was announced 
earlier (see SciRNCE and Culture, Septembei:, 1948, 
p 1 1 3) has his office with the Scientific Liaison Office 
of the other dominions at Africa House, Kjngsway, 
Londoa, W.C. a. 
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The functions of the office inter aha are as 
follows 

(t) to facilitate the movement of Scientists 
within the Commonwealth, to provide ade- 
quate facilities foi them and their work 
and to arrange contacts for them , 

(2) to keep abreast of the latest improvements 
in techniques and Scientific and tech- 
nical developments and make this infor- 
mation available to the countr> , 

(•5) to facilitate exchange of Scientific infor- 
mation md cx])enmental material such as 
plants, animal, micro-orgmisms, etc , 

{4) to hell), w'hcrcver icqmicd, in the planning 
• of research or training 

The names of scientific visitors from India to 
the United Kingdom may be intimated to Depart- 
ment of vSeicntific Research, Government of India, 
New Delhi, with probable dates of airival in kcjiidon, 
for communication to the I vS U G m Ivondon as 
and when such visits tak<» place A short note re- 
garding the purpose of such visits to the U K mav 
also kindly be furnished if possible 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Prof R I- Mokumi r Whu-ihr, Professor of 
Archaeology 111 tlic University of Ixmcion, formerly 
Director-General of Archaeology in India, w’lll serve 
as Adviser to the Government of Pakistan 111 setting 
up a department for the exidorabon and preserva- 
tion of ancient sites and in forming i Museum at 
Karachi 

The Executive Comimttee of the Indian Science 
Congress Association for the year 1940 50 will be con- 
stituted as folloVis — President — vSir K S Krishnan 
(Delhi) , President-elect — Prof P C Mahalanobis 
(Calcutta) , Treasurer — Rai Bahadur Dr K N Bagchi 
(Calrtitta) , General Secretants— Dr B Mukerji (Cal- 
cutta) and Dr B Sanjiva Rao (Bangalore) , Member^ 
(elected by ballot) — Dr D S Kothan (New Delhi), 
Dr B C Gulia (Calcutta), Dr U P Basil (Calcutta), 
Dr Baim Prashad (Delhi), Dr A K Dey (Calcutta), 
Prof P Rly (Calcutta), Dr A C Ukil (Calcutta), 
Dr B C Kundu (Chmsurah), Dr B Narayana (Patna) 
and Mr B K Sarkar (Calcutta) 

Prof P C Mahai anobis, E R S , has been 
elected General President of the Indian Science 
Congress to be held at Poona from January a to 7, 
1950 

The following were elected Sectional Presidents 
and Sectional Recorders of the 13 sections of the 
Science Congress Mathematics — Prof N M Basil 
(Ahgarh) and Ih: B R Seth (New Delhi) , 
Statiskcs Dr P V Sukhatme (New Delhi) 
and Dr K C Basak (Calcutta) ; Physics— Dc 


R N Ghosh (Allahabad) and Dr Vikram Sarabhai 
(Ahmedabad), Chemistry — Dr J K Chowdhury (Cal- 
cutta) and Dr R D Dcsn (Bombay) , Ctologv and 
(uographi — Mr J Coates (New Delhi) ind Prof N 
U Sliarma (Dlnnbad) , Botany — Prof P Maheswari 
(Eastern Pakistan) and Prof J F R Do Almeida 
(Bombay) , Zoology and 1 ntomology — Dr B C Basu 
(I/itnagar) and Di B 8 Chauhan (Benares) , Anthro- 
pology and Archaeology — Ur Christoph von Haimen- 
dcr (Hyderabad) md Mr Gautaiii Shankar Roy (Cal- 
tiitti) , Medtial and Veterinary Sciences — Dr M V 
R idlnkrislina Rao (Bombay) and Dr C R Das Gupta 
(kaluitta) , igrieullurc—li a Bahadur R Seth (New 
Delhi) and Mr U C Sikka (Calcutta) , PInsiology — 
Di Kalidas Miti i (New Delhi) and Dr N N Das 
(C dcutta) , Psychology and Lducalton Scunct — Prof 
kali Prasad (Lucknow) and Mr L J Bhatt (Baroda) , 
/ nginecring and Metalluigy—Dr D R Malhotra 
(Aimer) and Mr J Datt (Patna) 

The Trustees of the Ladv Tala Memorial I'rust 
arc offenng six scholirships of Rs 250/- each per 
moiitli for the year 1949-50 commencing from ist Julv 
1040 Applicants must be of Indiiii nationality and 
gr iduates in Medicine or Science of a recognised 
iriiivcrsity The seholaiships are tenable in India 
only and the holders must undertake to work whole- 
time uudei the direction of the head of a recognised 
resc irch Institute or Laboratory on a subject of scien- 
tific investigation that must have a bearing either 
directly or indirectly on tlie alleviation of human 
suffering from disease Candidates can obtain these 
in'~tiuetions md other information they desire from 
the vSccretarv ot the above Trust, Bombay House, 
Btuce vStreet, Pkiit, Bombay i 

The Elliott Pri7e for 1949 for fseientific Research 
in chemistry will be aw arded to the author of the best 
papei giving the results of original research carried 
out by the candidate in Chemistry and pubhshai dur- 
ing the years 1945 48 inclusive Preference will be 
given to researches leading to discoveries likely to 
develoi) the industrial resources of Bengal, Bihar or 
Orissa 

The prizes for the next four years wall be offered 
as follows — 

(1) 1950 — Physics— papers to be submitted bv 
the end of June, 1950 

(n) 1951 — Geology and Biology (including 
Pathology and Physiology) — by the end 
of June, 1951 

(im) 1952 — Mathematics — by the end of June, 

1952 

(’») 1953— Chemistry— by the end of June, 

1953 

At the second Annual General Meeting of the 
Phyto-Pathological Society hfcld on January 2, 1949 
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at Allahabad, the following; office-bearers of the 
Society were elected 

President Dr S R Bose , Fice-Pr< «dt,n< 
Dr R S Vasudeva , teuiK i/loM (Northern /one)- - 
Dr R Prasada , (Mid-P astern Zone) — Dr K C 
Mehta , (I'astein Zone)— Mr vS Y Padmanabhan , 
(Central Zone, general) — l>r M J Thiruinalachar , 
(Western Zone) — Di M K Patel , (Southern Zone) — 
Mr K M Thomas, Sa rttarv - 1 nasurir Dr B B 
Mundkur 

Dr S L Hora, Director, Zoological Survey of 
India and formerly Director of fisheries, Bengal, has 
lieeti invited to prepare a paper on I'ond Culluie of 
(I aim U a(( i / ishcs for presentation to the ITnited 
Nations’ Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and lltiliaation of Resources to be held in the United 
vStates of Anieiica in Mav oi June, 1949 It is a well 
deserved lecogiiition of the stiinulns given by Dr 
Hora to the culture of fishes in ponds throughout 
India and we congratulate him on this distinetion 

Proi K P Chattopadhvav , Head of the 
Dcputmeiit of Anthrojiologv , Calcutta University 
has been elected Vice-President, Coiiinussioii Inter- 


nationale Des Arts et Traditions Populaires Institut 
International Dc Recherches Ethnographiques et 
FolLloi iques. Pans, and also Corresponding Member 
of the DTcolc P'rancaise d’Extreme Orient, Hanoi, 
Intlo-Cluiia 

Dr B S Cuba, Director, Uepartnieiit of Anthro- 
jiology. Government of India, and Sree S P Sen, 
of the College of Engineering and Technology, 
Jadavpur have also been appointed a Corresponding 
Member of the ETvcole Franeaise dTvxtreme Orient 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

We are thankful to Sree D K Mukherjee for 
lontnbutnig the news item entitled “Eighth Intei- 
iiitional Congress of Genetics” (see SeihNCK AND 
CuMURE, Januiry, 1949, p 281) Sree Mukherjee 
represented India along with others at this Congress 
session and was a student at the bchool of Agricul- 
ture, Cambridge, from where he has obtained the 
Diploma 111 Agriculture md also worked with Prof 
E G Gregory at the Iinjwial College of Science and 
Technology, London on “Vernali/ation of Excised 
I'jiibryo” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Workahop Technology Part I — Material* 

and Processes —Edited bv Professor H Wright 
Baker, D Sc Demy 8vo , pp vii -1-445, 

215 illustrations, 1948 Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd 
28 sh (net) 

The subject of workshop technology has been 
dealt with by many authors in the past The present 
work differs from these in two broad respects 
Firstly, within some 450 pages is amassed iiiforma 
tion on practically all the engineering materials 
capable of being fabricated in a workshop as well 
as their methods of produtcion and modes of appli- 
cation Secondly, the individual chapters, each 
comprising of some definite phase of material or 
process are written li> authors who apart from lieing 
well versed in their own craftsmanship, are techno- 
logists of standing Each chapter, thus forms by 
itself a complete and self-contained text, including 
references of books and periodicals at the end 

The first eight chapters cover the topic on iron 
and steel, nine and ten deal with the various methods 
of welding and their applications in engineering, 


while the other six chapters from eleven to sixteen 
cover respectively the subjects of alumniiuin and 
magnesium , iiiekcl and higb-nickel alloys , copper 
and cojiper alloys , diecasting , powder metallurgy , 
and engineering plastics The last chapter, ,|is a 
survey of the methods of mechanical testing and 
inspection of engineering materials The mam 
emphasis, m the w hole text, is laid on the technology 
of metallic materials, plastics being the only non- 
metallie variety included la the discussion The 
reviewer believes that the inclusion of a chapter on 
timber and carpentry and the composite metal ply- 
wood structures , a descrption of the modern “shot- 
peenmg” methods of increasing the strain endurance 
of metallic components , and a more detailed enume- 
ration of the principles underlying the non-destruc- 
tive testing technique, like radiological and stress- 
coat analysis, would have further enhanced the value 
of the book In spite of these ommisions, this pre- 
sent volume stands out as one of the very few 
publications on workshop technology which harmo- 
niously balance, the theoretical aspect of engineering 
with the practical background of industry The 
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credit for thih is due to the close co-operation of the 
authors of the various chapters with their able 
general editor, Professor Baker, who occupies the 
chair of mechanical eiiginecrmg at the University 
of Manchester The book is written with great 
clarity and lucidity and the large number of illustra- 
tions render it a useful w'ork of reference foi all 
interested in workshop technology 

i K (. 


Soil Erosion — Its Prevention and Control —Govern 
ment of Madras, ie)4b Price Rs b/- 
Soil erosion as a problem of national importaiiee 
has onl> recently been leeognised in India The 
extensive nature of the d image caused by soil ero- 
sion requires a coordinated ittaek by agronomists, 
irrigation engineers and finest offiters The volume 
under review is in this respect an authoritative 
treatise since it is the outcome of a concerted effort 
by exiierts A soil scientist of to-dav will, however, 
fail to find much of the relevant topics so far as the 
soil isiieet of erosion is eoncenied Illustiative 
chapters dealing with the control of eiosion aie 
expected to be very helpful to field workers An 
other important feature of the volume is that the 
suggested methods are either tested with Indian 
soils and under Indian conditions or are especiallv 
meant to be applicable to them, although in niaiiv 
cases only local problems have been cited The 
almost faultless iiniitnig and get-up including sketches 
nid photographs go to the great credit ot the 
publishers 

S K M 


A Psychology of Growth — Bv Bert I Beverly, M D 
(McGraw Hill Book Co Inc , N Y and I ondon, 
1047) Price $ too 

The book contains many useful information 
regarding the mental development of the child be 
ginning from its birth up to the adolescent stages 
Psychology has been able to teach us this much at 
least that in the course of tins development a child 
has regularly to pass tlirough critical situations 
which, unless he is helped to meet adequately, mav 
be responsible for the creation of permanent injuries 
to his mental constitution Such children will not 
be able to adjust themselves to society and their mal 
adjustment may be expressed in various wavs m 
later life, eg, in delinquent agd other problem 
behaviours, in mental diseases, etc 

The value of the book under review lies parti- 
cularly in illustrative cases that the author has cited 
and the jlractical suggestions that he has given 
Parents with whom the primary responsibility for 


the healthy mental development of their children lies, 
will Ik greatly beiicfittcd by these suggestions The 
book will also help tlicm to get an insight into the 
motives of their thildren’s behaviours uul to show 
them how much thev themselves are involved m 
these motives 

The style is s mple ind lucid enough foi every- 
body to understand Though technical terms have 
been avoided the- seieiitific outlook has not been 
impaired The book can be recommended to all who 
arc entuistcd with the task of looking after develop- 
ing children 

S C M 

Modern Colloids - Robert B Dean Published by 
D Van Nostrand Lonipaiiv , Ine , New York, 
194b Price $y 75 or 21 s/i net 

The book under review deals m an elementary 
manner with the modern trends ni the seicnet of 
colloids The once neglected “turbid seieiiee” has 
already become one of the exact sciences and its 
hoiiroii is fist expanding Its imjiortance is now 
being gradually felt in such diveist sciences as bio- 
logy and medicine, in the study of pioteiiis, agri- 
eiiltiire, ehemislrv of high polymers, and also in a 
large number of industrial processes Peihajis no 
otlier science has drawn so liberally on the tools and 
concepts of puic sciences as that of colloids for its 
development The book in its small eompass has 
focussed attention to these various aspects 

The book, according to the author, is designed 
to serve is an introduction to the behaviour of col- 
loidal materials , it can as well be taken as a good 
argument for teaching the science of colloids to 
undergraduate students The implications of the 
more difficult topics, i g , high polvnjers, recent 
theories of adsorption, and colloidal electrolytes will, 
however, be less convincing to them, in the way thev 
have been treated in the book 

The diagrams in the text and the questions and 
problems given at tltc end of the book are very 
instructive References at the cud of each chapter 
are also fortunately up to-date, and will be enormous- 
ly helpful to advance students 

The twelve chapters into which the book is 
divided have not been arranged perhaps m a logical 
mannei For instance, the fundamentals of electro- 
kinetie plienorneiid discussed in Chapter 9 ought to 
have been put just after Chapter 5 Chapter 2 which 
gives brief descriptions of important pieces of appa- 
ratus used 111 colloid chemical studies lacks the neces- 
sary practical hints for the students , moreover, it 
could be supplemented with another chapter dealing 
with the preparation of colloids and the general 
techniques used in their investigations 
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The book IS meant to serve many purposes 
This lias neeessitated the inclusion of a large number 
of topics in a small eompass All of them have not 
therefore been treated with proportionate justice, 
but the author must be thanked for covenng a wide 
range of subjects and incorporating a lot of informa- 
tion on most of the eiirrcnt thoughts and uses of 
colloid ehemistry 

Oversimphficition, here and there, like those 
made at the beginning of page ga regarding the defi- 
nition of ions eould have better been avoided It 
is iiiaecurate to suggest that the reactions shown by 
the equitions on page loj rejiresent anion exelniige 
processes 

S K M 


Ancient Indian Life— By Sn jogesh Chandra Ray 

Pp i-viii, and 1-212 Published bv P R ben, 

1, Dover Lane, Calcutta sg, 1048 Price Rs 8/- 

The book aims at presenting a picture of ancient 
Indian life in its various aspects, and consists of 
seven elnjiters which were published before m 
various journals By reason of his long experience 
of life, hiS scientific habit of looking at things and 
his love and know ledge of India’s past, his equip- 
ment for undertaking such a work is uiiqucstion ible 
Professor Riv has been long working in this field 
ind the papers collected in this volume required a 
rc-pnblieatioii in the form of a book so that at the 
present jmietnre of India’s culture, just fiee from 
foreign domination, she might look back to her past 
to gather strength and direction for building up her 
future 

Prof Ra> feels that ‘foreign culture imbibed 
from boyhood tends to engender (m ns) a bias of 
education which belittles wliat is indigenous because 
It IS unknown and unlearnt Theological and philo- 
sojihieal doctrines of Hindus are at the same tune 
so often dinned into our cars that we have almost 
Ixgmi to tliink that people in ancient days lived a 
life of austere ascetic. sm, seeking temples and 
groves to worship their deities and to meditate on 
the Great One That tht\ had other spheres of 
activity, that they developed a state of society in 
whuh were lepusented various departments of tem- 
jioral knowledge, though repeatedly shown in history, 
are often lost sight of Such a one-sided view of 
Hindu civali/aliou tends to distort the true jieisjiec- 
tive and to create a morbid sentimentality which the 
rough contact with the West does not always succeed 
in curing ’ We greatly endorse his sentiments 
expressed in these lines 

The first chapter, Life in Ancient India, sup- 
plied basis and introduction for the next three 


chapters, namely. Food and Drink in Ancient India, 
Sugar Industry in Ancient India and Textile Indus- 
try in Ancient India The last three chapters which 
cover comparatively new grounds describe P'lre-Arms 
in Ancient India, The Days of Hindu Calendar and 
the Fugciiics of Hindu Marriage 

Professor Ray’s patriotic leanings arc evident in 
the chapters as we go through them, and we may 
not accept all his interpretations, but that is a 
question of mere detail One cannot fail to be 
struck by the truth of the majonty of his statement 
of facts 

His interpretation for instance, of the origin of 
caste system m India on the basis of the colours 
{varna) of the skin is no longer seriously taken into 
consideration A similar theory in solution of this 
problem y\as advanced by Risley m 1908 and many 
others followed, but none of them are taken as final 
A review of all the theories so far advanced on this 
subject, was made in a paper contributed by Pro- 
fessor Lhaltopadhyaya to the J A S B in 1935 
Could one seriously take into consideration the state- 
ment that ‘It is likelv the occupations favoured the 
development of shades of red and yellow in the 
skins of Ksliatriyas and Vaisyas respectively’ ’ 
Modern vScience does not support this view Prof 
Rav III the pages of his book his admirablv drawn a 
glorious portrait of life m Ancient India, but like 
him we would also ask, ‘How is it that the Biahiiiaiis, 
u)io had thouglit out an admirable scheme of life 
and put It into practice, degenerated and brought 
upon tlieinsclv'es the miseries of the Kali era, the 
Iron Age, winch they themselves portrayed in 
sombre colours’ <* (p 209) We would cxjieet an 
answei from him 

When one goes through the pages of the book 
one notes with 1 egret the omission of references to 
works of such pioneer Indian authors as Dr Rajendra- 
lal Mitia, Sir P C Ray and others The author of 
the Met Med of Hindus has been given erroneously 
as Dr R C Dutt (p toi fn ), it should be Dr U C 
Dutt Some typographical mistakes are also there, 
such as, chinna (p ii), tract perhaps for treatise, at 
p so , gra^a, p 36 , extent, p 66 , Vdjnavalkya, 
p 74 , Sankrit, p go , rat, p 14a, etc , but they are 
of minor importance 

In conclusion this may be said that everybody 
who IS interested m knowing the question of India’s 
past, and who so often takes pride m India’s past 
achievements will be well advised to go through the 
pages of tins well documented book and be furnished 
with a knowledge of the basis of their belief 


G P M. 
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[ riie Editor'^ are not responsible for Ihe vicits expressed in Ike lelteis ] 


ELECTROSMOSIS IN SOIL MECHANICS 

TiiE origin of soil mechanits is obsoured and lies 
buried in the oblivion Perhaps it was Coulomb’ 
who first published m 177^ his classical thcorj 011 
soil mechanics most of which is now refuted This 
was followed later by Poncelet and Rankme* who 
are now looked upon as pioneers in this field Since 
1936 when the First International Congress on Soil 
Mechanics and Foundation Fngineenng was in- 
augurated at Harvard University, Camb, Mass, 
USA, great advances have been made in this 
branch f)f applied mech'inics both from the thcorcti 
cal and practical points of view, which have 
ultimately been of tremendous use in the construc- 
tion and design of dams, highways, bridges, found »- 
tions and tunnels The role of electrokinetics in 
soil mechanics which ippears to have been studied 
very recently onlv in a few of the ruropean countries 
like Oermanv, Norway and vSwitzerland forms the 
most novel and modern devcloiiment of this voung 
science 

The method of drain mg fine grained soils by 
electrokinetics first described by Cas.igraude in 
1941 has been tried out in Germany The Swiss 
Federal Technical College, Zurich, has also iiiukr 
taken a close investigation of this subject ‘ To 
overcome the difficulty encountered in excavating 
fine grained soils, such as clay, loess or silt, whose 
high capillarity may render the usual methods of 
drainage ineffective, large scale experiments with an 
electro-osmotic process were carried out by the 
German State Railway Directorate (Reiehsbaha- 
direktion) at Hanover * During the war the 
Germans made three mam applications of the 
process, viz , (t) on a cutting one mile long near 
Salzgitter, («) on the U boat pens, at Trondjhem 
and (tit) on a cutting and tunnel at Trondjhem ■’ 

The general principle of activating the ground 
water by means of a direct electric current is shown 
m fig I By inserting one electrode m a well tube 
having a filter point, sinkjng a second electrode at 
another point and connecting them with a d c source, 
an electric field is produced m the soil Simul- 
taneously a portion of the electnc current flowing 
from the positive to the negative electrode passes 
through the ground water as well as the soil sub- 
merged m It This current produces electrosmosis 
in the papillanes pf the fine-grained soil, thereby 
causing ^yjiter parti<fie» to be transported through 


the interstices iiid 111 tlie direction of the charged 
field By connecting the electrode in the well tube 
w'lth the positive polarity an amount of w iter 



greatly 111 exei&s of tint flowing under the influence 
of the existing hydt uilie held is transpoitcd to the 
well 

The eketrokinetic fiheiioinena is due to the 
existence of an electric jiotential difference between 
the interface of two contacting media, (metallic as 
well as non-metallic) Thus at the interface of soil 
and watei a potential difference is produced in the 
bouudarv layer which is known as cleetiokinetic or 
“ fiotential 

A typical hydrmlie-electrosmotie flow through 
cipillary is shown in Fig 2 According to Schaad 


J^Af9ir 4 Lrsvt tL 



b-0 souirca 

Fig 2 


and Haefeh” the velocity of fluid flow through the 
capillary is given by the Helmholtz-Perrin-Smolu- 
ehowski equation m the form h = Uo + Ui where uo 
IS an expression fon l^mar flow as established by 
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Poisenillc and u, is the vclocitj of flow due to the 
action of the cuncnt of electricity If ‘d’ is the 
eapillar> dimi , md its length, tj the viscositv of 
the fluid, ‘p IS the pressure differeiige due to static 
load 1 7v, sjict.fit iesi--taiiLi md D' ihe dielectrie 
constant of the fluid, and ']’ is the current density 
in the capillary, then 

u = 

" 32 V I 
and 

^ PvDjf4’rri 

Thcictore eoinhming and simplifying, 

^ = ^2lv 

A similar eciuat'on cm also he derived for 
laniinai filter flow, 17 in the form, VI =kl t-Aif 
where k is the pernuahilitv constant, f is the 
hydranhi ]>ressiire gradient, I is the strength of 
elcctne field, and k( is the eleetrosniotic constant 
defined as the veloeitv of filter flow prevailing with 
an eleetru field strength of h—i volt per eni 

The ininciples briefly e\plained above though 
simple m aiijieai mee iinolve imtheinatical and |)hv- 
sical eoneeptions for the lull development of an 
exact theorv, which is now being seriously taken 
up for study in the fswiss hedeial Techiiieal College, 
Zurich The findings of that school of research in- 
vestigators will be eagerh awaited by all interested 
in soil tiiech inies and none the less b> engineers of 
this eouiitrv where tins branch of soil seienec is 
slowh bung introduced and ipphed in the vuioiis 
engineering development and planning schemes 

Uonibay, 

16-3-1948 S K OiitswAUt 

■K Tmighi, Jill I t r 12 m 1039 (45th Junes 
rorrest la t lure) 

— IheoretKal Soil Meihdiiies John Wilev & 

Sons J94S 

’ Sehw n m/eitu g ItS Nos 16 18, pp 216, 223, 23S 
(I sUnsive 1) hill gripln is ewen) 

*h Cssagriude Stnsse 8 No 19/20 324, 1941 
“B I O S 1 mal Kept Item No 33 Loiul , H M Sta 
tionere Oflice 


FURTHER NON RAMANUJAN CONGRUENCE PRO 
PERTIES OF THE PARTITION FUNCTION 
PKhVK usLv the author" has demonstrated the 
existence of congruence properties of the partition 
function which arc not covered bv Raiiianuj ill’s 
conjecture, viz, ifo=S" 7 *’ri' and 24A=i(niod 5 ), 
then /)(m S-t A)= 0 (niod 8 ) for every m 
In fact it was sliowm that 

/)(49m4 i)S)(inod 49), 
where »=i9, 33, 40 and 47 


The only case embraced by Ramanujan’s con- 
jecture lb that corresponding to 1 = 47 This how- 
ever Ins long ceased to be a conjectuie and 
Ramanujan himself was responsible for it 

It was also observed that similar non-Ranianujaii 
eongi lienee propel ties do not exist in respect of the 
moduli 25 and 121 It is pertinent to empiirc 
whether non-Raniaiiiijan congruences in lespeet of 
higher jiowcis of 5, 7, and 11 exist or not Such 
an ent|Hiry has led the writer to the rather striking 
fact tint siieh jiropcrties do exist at least in relation 
to the modulus 12s He his satisfied himself that 

/)(i2Swi + i)=0(mod I2S), 
where 1 — 74, 99 and 124 

The CISC 1 = 99 o”ly was jmt forward he Ramanujan 
as a conjecture Subsequently this was established 
by Kreciiiai' and the more general Ramanujan ton- 
gruenee in lespeet of any modulus 3" was fiinlly 
jnoved bv Watson* 

The method employed bv the jireseiit writer in 
arriving at these new results is esseiiti illv the same 
as ill it used in Ills jircvioiis note But he is now 
not 111 the liqipi jiosition of making a start with an 
already established idcntitv Thus in lesiieet of the 
iiioduhis 4Q the starting point was Raniimiim’s 
remarkable identity 

/>(5) -I />(T2)e + /){iq)e’ + 

= 7r(x^)/l'{^) + 49^r{^ )//’''). 

where /(r) = (i-0(r r")(r-A’) 

This throws into bold lelief the relation 
/>(7»n + 5)37(mod 7) 

In a similai study m respect of the modulus 12s it 
IS only iiatiiril to look for an analogous identity for 
p{24) + p{49)'^ + p{74)x^ + 
which bungs out the known relation 
p(2sm4 24)=0(mod 25) 

with equal prominence But such an identity was 
not III hand and the wTitcr has had to develoji his own 
scheme of tackling such problems The development 
IS highly encouraging and a veryr' brief indication has 
already been given by the author’ Incidentally it 
niav be added that this scheme is equally well adapted 
to other arithmetical functions, for example, there is 
the similarly derived identity, vie , 

‘’(7)-K^(l5)2cH-«r(23)2;:^ + 

= 8r(a’)/’U‘)/f(x)/(jr*), 
where o-( 2 c) is the sum of th<S divisors of x This alsO 
brings out explicitly the relation, 

, «'(Sm + 7)SO(niod 8) 
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All these and other allied results together with 
their proofs will be published elsewhere 


D B Lahiri 

Indian Statistical Institute, 

Presidency College, 

Calcutta, 4-10-1948 

■Krecraar, W, Bull Acad Set IKSS. 7. 763-800, 1933 
* I ahin, I) B , Paper presented to the IStli biennml con 
ferentt- of the Indian Mithematicat Societj, Waltair, 
1947 

’ Lahiri. D B , Proc Nat Inst Set India 1948 
‘ Watson, G N , Journal /Ur Math , 179, 97 128, 1938 


THE MAXIMUM EXCHANGE CAPACITIES OF ION 
EXCHANGE RESINS FROM THEIR TITRATION CURVES 


The maximum exchange capacity that can be 
obtained bv chemical treatments of synthetic resins, 
both cation and anion exchangers, has been a subject 
of some eontroveisj In the ease of a cation ex- 
changer, e g , a resorcinol-formaldehyde resin, a value 
as high as 1400 m e per 100 g has been rejiorted ' 
The theoretical value of suth a resin cdculated from 
the formula, 

OH 


-CH,-^— CH,- 


I OH 
CH, 


containing two exchange spots corresponding to the 
two OH groups, IS 1560 m e per 100 g In a pre- 
vious note* it was reported that a fine suspension of 
a resorcinol-formaldehyde resin, obtained by collect- 
ing the suspended particles after 8 hour’s sedimenta- 
tion, gave with caustic soda a mean exchange value 
of 1240 me (calculated on oven dry basis), which 
agreed closely with the theoretical value, 1220 ni e 
assuming that the exchangeable H+ 10ns are 
hydrated as HjO+ A suspension of still finer parti- 
cles of this resin was sampled from a depth of 10 cm 
after 20 hour’s settling, and was subjected to jHiten- 
tiometric titration with caustic soda using the hydro- 
gen electrode The equilibrium was attained very 
quickly The titration curve shows a weak dibasic 
^cid character and two inflexion points, evidently 
corresponding to the two OH groups of the resorcinol 
units The total exchange capacity calculated from 
the second inflexion point of the cunle is 1261 m e 
per 100 g of the oven-dry material, which agrees 
with the previously observed value 

An anion exchange resin prepared by the con- 
densation of m-pheuylene-diainine with formaldehyde 
6 


contains two NHa groups exactly in the same posi- 
tions as the OH groups of the resorcinol-formalde- 
hyde resin The highest value reported m the case 
of such a resin falls far short of the theoretical value, 
which, calculated on the same basis as the acid 
reams, comes to be 1314 ni e with the hydrated 
exchange spots t e , as NHj OH“, and 1587 for the 
nonhydrated ones The basic resin mass prepared as 
above was ground and a suspension of particles not 
settling below lo cm depth after 8 hours was 
collected and purified bv dialysis after treatment with 
ciustic soda The fine suspension was then electro- 
nietncally titrated with standard hydroclilorie acid 
solution using the qiiinhydronc electrode (and not the 
hydrogen electrode since the resm had a strong 
tendency to get deposited on the platinised electrode) 
The titration curve shows in this case also two in- 
flexion points, and the resm reacted like a diacidic 
base The exchange capacity calculated from the 
curve was 1270 in e per 100 g of oven-dry material 
In both the titration curves the excliange capacities 
calculated from the first inflexion points are exactly 
half of those calculated from the second inflexion 
points The pure resorcinol and the metaphenvlene- 
diamine were titrated in a similar manner with caustic 
soda and hydrochloric acid solutions respectively 
The pK values of the acid and basic resins calculated 
from the titration curves an found to be slightly 
greater than those of the pure resorcinol and meta- 
phenylenediamme The details will shortly be pub- 
lished elsewhere 

My thanks are due to Dr S K Mukherjee of the 
Department of Applied Chemistry for suggestion, 
guidance and full laboratory facilities 


S I, Gupta 

University College of Science & Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta, 18-10-1048 

‘ Akeroyd & Broughton, / Phys Chem 43. 343, 1938 
• Ganguli, V K & Quota, 8 L , SciENCK and GuutUkg, 14, 
81, 1948 


BASE EXCHANGE PROPERTIES OF QUARTZ 
AND SILICA GEL 

Van per Maulkn‘ stated that quartz, wollas- 
tomte, tremohte and similar minerals have no cation 
exchange properties because they do not contam 
aluminium in the lattice Kelley and Jenny* found 
very little NH^-adsorption from NH«AC solution by 
quartz which has been ground for a long time 
Mitra,* also Mitra and Rajagopalan* have attempted 
to develop a theory of base exchange prop^ties of 
layer-lattice silicates according to which SiOy-shdirid 
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possess no exchange capacity Mitra’ cites Kelley 
and Jenny’s* experiment where they failed to detect 
any appreciable cation binding power of the “ground” 
quartz Jackson and Truog,'’ however, found a cation 
binding capacit> of quartz to the extent of 6o me 
per 1 1)0 grins of the material Van der Manleti' 
leached finely powdered quartz and also silica jelly 
with o sN calcium acetate solution of /)H=8 presum- 
ably to exchange H+-ions and found that “lime” 
adsorbed by the particles was subsequentlj replaceable 
Ijy o sN NH4NO3 The NH4NO5 leached material 
which was washed with 70 per cent alcohol to remove 
any adhering nitrate was found not to contain any 
NH4+ Kelley and Jenny* in their experiments with 
finely ground talc found that inueli more of Mg++ 
comes out on treatment with neutral NH4OC but only 
a tract of NH4+ is adsorbed They suggested that 
the NH4-ions of the NH4AC solution replace the 
Mg++-ions which arc present on the surface of the 
broken oetahedra resulting in the formation of 
NH4-Silicate at tht site of exchange The latter is 
an unstable compound and breaks up into H-hilicate 
and NH3 or the H+-ions of the solution replace the 
NH4+-ions of the vSilicate, so that finally no adsorp- 
tion of NH4+ 13 observed 

From these experiments it appears clear that the 
method of NH, adsorption is unsuitable for the deter- 
minat’on of the exchange capacity of systems like 
Silica 

The following experiments were therefore per- 
formed with samples of quartz ind silicagel to deter- 
mine their exchange capacities, if any 

Silieagel prepared from sodiiun silicate and 
hydrochloric acid was completely freed from adsorbed 
HCl bj continuous washing with conductivity water 
for several months The gel was then dned for 
24 hours in an electric oven at a temperature of 
iio°C A portion of this was ground in an agate 
mortar for 24 hours Another port’on of the gel was 
Ignited in a muffle furnace for ^ hours (temp above 
9oo®C), cooled and ground for 14 hours The gel 
gave no tests for Cl, Fe or A 1 

The sample of pure quartz (.SiO*) was ground in 
an agate mortar and partieles^o 002 mm correspond- 
ing to the clay fraction and o 02 to o 002 mm dia- 
meter corresponding to silt fraction were separated 
by sedimentation Each of the fractions were leached 
with jjj HCl and washed with conductivity water titt 
free from Cl* 1011 The clay fraction was then 
electrodialised and the sol stored m jena bottle 
(colloid content 7 68 grams/ litre) The silt fraction 
was dned in an electric oven at iio°C for 8 hours 
and then cooled in a desiccator 

Base exchange capacities (bee) were determin- 
ed by the BaAC2 method of Parker * The bee was 


also determined in the following way A definite 
amount of the sample kept in suspension with con- 
N 

ductivity water was titrated with ~ KOH Soln 
using pheiiolpthalien as indieator till the pink colour 
persisted for a minutes Then a volume of a Saturated 
Neutril Solution of KCl equal to that of the suspen- 
sion was added to it and titration continued as before 
The sum of these tw o titres gives the total bee of 
tlie samples Similar titrations were made with 
N 

NII4OH in the absence and the presence of Satu- 
rated NH4CI solution using Wessclow’s mixed indi- 
cator Results are given below 



Both the quirtz and the silicagel arc found to 
possess base exchange capacities But the bee of 
tlic former is much lower than that of the latter The 
silicagel has an open structure and therefore offers a 
larger number of exchange sjiots The (juartz on the 
other hand, is compact in structure and therefore 
exchange reaction is conlined to the surface Little 
or no exchange capacity is obtained by titration with 
NH4OH alone In the presence of NH4CI solution an 
ajiprec able exchange capacity is no doubt observed 
but the values arc much less than those obtained by 
the other tw'o methods Neither the silicagel, nor 
the quartz in any form shows phosphate adsorption 
from phosphoric acid solution 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr S K 
Muklierjee, Department of Applied Chemistry, 
Calcutta University, for his continued interest in the 
work and for giving full laboratory facilities 


Anil Kumar Ganguly 
University College of .Science & Technology, 

Q2, Upper Circular Road, , 

Calcutta, 10-11-1948 
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* Jackwin and Trnog, Proc SoU Sci Soc Amer , 4, 130 19W 
Parker, / Amer Soc Agron, 21, 1030, 1929 
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RISE OF WATER IN SOILS 

There seems to be a general agreement that the 
rate of rise of pure water m soils kept vertically in 

tubes follow's a lawf* of the nature —m where 
h = height through which w'ater rises , I = time , 
»n. = a constant depending on the nature of the soil , 
and » = another constant whose value varies between 
2 I and 2 2 When the tube is kept horizontall> , 

»=2 and the relation =ni holds good, so that the 
curve between h and i follows exactly the paiabolie 
law 

Some observations of this type have been taken 
for the Indian soils bv Ram Das mid Millik * Cal- 
culations show that even m some of the vertieal cases 
of the rise of water, the parabolic law is followed , 

I e , the relation holds good In some cases 

n lies between ■>, and 4, and in some cases the relation 
^ =m does not hold good at all Some of the cases 
follow the exponential law Tims it is found that 
the law ^ = iw IS not universal In those cases w here 
it holds good n lies between 2 and 4 In those eases 
where it does not hold good, an exponential law is 
followed This seems to depend upon the pore space, 
the permeability and the nature of the soil 111 the 
tube 

Thanks are due to Dr R K Asundi for the 
interest in the work 

Jagdeo Singh 
Jai Ram Singh 


College of Agriculture) 

Benares Hindu University 
Benares, 11-11-1948 

* Krymne, D P , Soil Mechanics p 3S, 1941 

* Ram Das, h A and Mallik, A K , Proc Ind Acad Set 
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ON THE ACTIVITY OF CERTAIN HYDROXY 
SULPHONES AGAINST F TYPHOSA 

* While ^-ammobenzoic acid annuls the growth 
enhlblting action of the majority of sulfa drugs 
agamst most bacteria, this should be regarded as only 
one phase of the possible actions of these drugs 
against micro-organisms as otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the activity of the compounds 


that are not antagonized by ^-aminobenzoic aad 
This suggests th it most probably more than one 
mechanisms art involved, only one of winch has the 
sulfanilamide-/!- iniinobtn/oic acid relationship Com- 
plete elucidation of the metabolic functions of the 
miero-organism ni ly It id to the synthesis of drugs 
effective against those organisms insensitive to sulfa 
drug With this end in view a work has been under- 
tikcn for the evolution of a newer type of chemo- 
therapeutic agent 

During our investigations* ** with sulphones it 
eiine to our notice that some of them are not anta- 
gonized by /)-aminobenzoie acid ^ ^ This charac- 

teristic as well as their widened activity led us to the 
synthesis of some sulphones of the type (1) (c/ , Buttle 
it al‘) whose chemical propert’es would he described 
elsewhere , in this note tlicir tn vitro activity against 
eerlam gram-negative organisms is being recorded 
to show that they ire not exhibiting sulfaiylanude- 
like type of activity 

OR* 

(I) 

Where R = NHj , NHjCHj- , McCONH- , 

Me CO NH CH»- , 

and R'=H, or. Me 

The baetcnostatic activity (Table I) and the 
inhibitory action (Table 11 ) were ascertained by 
serial dilution method and streak agai teelinique 
icspectivcly 



TAULP I 

Bacifriosiatic Activity 


Inoculum 500 cells from 18 hrs meat infusion agar 
tuUure , Temp 37 S'" , Medium 1 % peptone water , 
pH 7 8—8 0 


No 


Organism 


Concentration of the Drug 


R-NH, 

R-H 

(M 


(D E CoU cs 
(«) Sal Schott 
(hi) E iyphosa 
(fv) 5fcfg dysent (ShiRs) 
Iv) SMg p dyient (Plex) 
(vf) V cholerat (Inaba) 


>0 4 but <I 0 
..0 4 „ „ t 0 
„0 04 „ „ 0 06 
,. 0 04 „ „ 0 06 
„0 03 ., „04 
„0 08 „ „ 1 0 


>0 5 but <1 0 
..0 5 „ „ 15 
.. 0 04 „ „0 
.. 0 04 „ „0 
..0 3 „ „0 
» 0 1 , „ Q 14 
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TABLE H 
iNHiBiiokY Action 
growth- + 

No growth— — 


Organisms 


No 

A 

Lompouno 

(1), R-NH, R'-lt 

E coll 

Sfl/ Sfh 1 f- tvphosa 

A dvi'Cnt 
(Slngl 

Slug p 
dysfiit 
(Flex) 

V 

cholerae 

(Inabo) 

B 

(I), R = NH CUCH,, R' = H 

+ 

+ ' 




C 

(I), R-NH, HLl, R'=H 






D 

(I), R -NN, R'-Me 


+ + j 

-1- 

4- 

-f- 

B 

(I), R -CH,NH, HLl, R' = H 

1 ' 





F 

(1), R - CHjNH eiX^H,, R = H 

+ 





G 

(1). R-CH,NIL, R-Me 

-f- 

+ + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

H 

Me SO, e.,H, CH,NH, HCl 






I 

M2 SO, C.H, LH, NH CO Me 

+ 

+ + 

+ 

•+ 

+ 

T 

Sulfatlna^ole 






E 1 

Attlyl sulfathia/ole 


+ + 

+ 

+ 

•f 


It mav be recorded that the hydroxy sulphone 

(A) (Table 11 ) is antagoni/ed by />-amino beiuoic 
acid in a concentration of 40 ft gm per c c against 
I> colt Init not against E typhO!>a This latter non- 
sulfanilaitiide-hkt type of activity is also being mani- 
fested from growth inhibitory power of its dciivative 

(B) where the free amino group has been protected 
by acetylation Similar acetylation of a non-hjdroxy 
sulphone (H) or, even the potent sulfathiazole (J) 
however, completely annuls the growth inhibitory 
power (f/ , compounds I and K in Table II) The 
activity of the hydroxy sulphone (A) is not being 
noticed 111 the compound (D) where the hydroxy 
group has been methylated Is then a prototropic 
change being again involved in imparting this newer 
type of bacteriostatic action? All these characteris- 
tics are also being found m another hydroxy 
sulphone derivative (F, Table II) From Table I, 
It may again be noticed that it is against h tvPhosa 
as well as Slug dyicni (Shiga) that these hvdroxy 
sulphones, 2, 5-dihvdroxy phenyl 4-amino- (A) and 
-4-ammotnethvl (!') sulphones are exerting their 
maximum bacteriostatic action Further investiga- 
tions may show whether in these compounds would 
be found a valuable remedy against F typhosa which 
IS not \ct so susceptible to a sulfa therapy 

N K S Rao 
K R Chanuran 
U P Basu 

Bengal Immunity Reseirch Institute, 

Calcutta, 22-11-194^ 

‘Sikdar nd Basu, ] Iiid them Soc , 22 343, 1«)46 

* ^n Gupta ind Bosf , 4t.»i Btochem Exp Med , 6, 45, 

* Jensen and Schimth, / Jmmunitats, 102 261, 1942 

* Evans, I uller and Walker, Lancet 2 523, 1944 

•Nitti and Matti, Chern Ad? 37, 4089, 1942 
•Buttle tt al. Blochem } 32, 1101, 1938 


ON THE NATURE OF COMPLEX FORMATION 
BETWEEN CUPRIC ION (CU* + ) AND PYRO 
PHOSPHATE RADICAL (P,0,-iv) 

CopikR pvrophosiihate dissolves in sodium pyro- 
phosphate solution giving rise to a deep blue- 
soliition Kolthoff' has observed that in presence of 
excess of Na-pvrophosphate Lu++ docs not liberate 
iodine from potassium iodide solution This reaction 
has been utilised by Kapur and Verma^ m the 
estimation of iodide m presence of cupric 10:1 
Attempts have been made to deposit copper eleetro- 
lytieally fiom sodium-eopper-pyrophosphate solution 
Although so much use of the reaction between cupric 
ion and pyroiihosphate radical has been made, no- 
thing IS known about the exact mech'inism of the 
reaction in solution Fleitmann and Hennberg’ and 
PahF isolated three compounds of the foimula 
Na^PjO, jCu-PjO, 7H,(), Cu^P.O, liH^O 

and 3Na4P20, CujPjO, 32HjO 01 24H2O Of these 
compounds, the first two are sparingly soluble wheie- 
as the last one is freely soluble m water According 
to Basett and Bedwell,^ the compound 3Na4P307 
CujPjO, 321140 IS a complex salt containing copper 
m the anion They have not, however, given any 
positive evidence m its favour Recently Mecut- 
cheson and Raymond* have tried to show that m 
copper ethylene-diamine pyrophosphate solution cop- 
per is present m the anion too The arguments 
presented by them are not very convincing parti- 
cularly when no transport experiment has been made 
The author has studied the reaction between 
cupric ion (Cii+^l and pyrophosphate radical 
(PjO,~*) by different physico-chemical methods such 
as transport, thermometric, conductometric ’* and 
EH-measurements 

The transport apparatus used, was due to 
Clement Duval * Copper was detected with Rubeamc 
acid and was found to be present m the anode-Haib. 
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Thus it can be concluded that complex ion, contain- 
ing copper in the anion is present in a mixture of 
excess sodium-pyrophosphate and Cu-salt solutions 
Thermometric titrations of sodium pyrophosphate 
with copper salt solutions indicate that two complex 
ions, of the type [CuiPjO,)]"’ and [Cu(PaO,)a]~* 
exist m the solution Similar titrations by conducto- 
metric method, also support the above results In 
conductometric titrations, the break corresponding to 
normal copper pyrophosphate appears when i 9 mols 
of copper salt has been added to 1 mol of sodium 
pyrophosphate solution The /iH of solutions con- 
taining a definite amount of sodium pyrophosphate 
solution and different quantities of Cu-salt show a 
sharp change at the point pyro copper equal to 
a I, indicating the cMstence of the complex ion 
of the type [Cu(PjOt) 2]'“ The second sharp fall 
in pH of the mixture takes place after the point corres 
ponding to the compound Na^PjO, sCu^PjO, x HjO 
The pH of the mixture again falls very sharply when 
tlie point corrrespondiiig to the normal copper-pyro- 
phosphate IS reached Thus the above methods 
indicate without any doubt that in a mixture of 
excess of sodium pyrophosphate and Cu-salt solutions 
two complex ions of the type [CuCPjOr)]"’ and 
[Cu(P,0,)2]-‘ exist 

The leactioii between tupne ion (Cu+‘'') and 
pyrophosphate in solution may be represented by 
either of the following ways 

Cu+’ + Pj0,-'‘^[Cu(P20,)]-> 
[Cu(P,0,)]-*-^P2O,-'‘^[Cu(P2O,)2j-‘ (A) 

or Cu+’ + PaOr'^LCufPjO,)]-" 

Cu+» + 2P20r'‘^[Cu(P20,),]-“ (B) 

The decision between the two mechanisms can 
only be made provided the instability constants of 
the complexes present in the solution are determined 
The instability constants of the complexes have been 
determined from optical measurements and the 
results will be published in the next communication 
My best thanks are due to Prof P B Sarkar, 
Ghose Professor of Chemistry, Umversity of Calcutta 
for his keen interest, helpful suggestions and all 
laboratory facilities during the progress of the work 

Bardn Chandra Haudak 
Ghose Professor’s Laboratory, 

Umversity College of Science and Technology, 
Calcutta, 1-12-1948 
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‘ Mecutcheson, J P and Raymond, S, J Am Chem Soc, 
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REACTIVITY OF EXCHANGE SPOTS OF 
SILICATE MINERALS 

Thb acidity of a H-clay obtained by titration 
with an alkali is appreciably less than that obtained 
by titration with the same alkali in the presence of a 
high concentiation of a neutral salt Both the values 
of acidity depend moreover on the nature of the 
cation The /ill of un aqueous suspension of the 
aeid-clay is lowered on the addition of a neutral salt 
and the acidity calculated from these values 
accounts for a fraction of the total acidity * These 
observations suggest the existence of exchangeable 
H-ions in different status of reactivity 

Clays are known to possess crystalline layer lattice 
structures in which the exchange positions have also 
been envisaged Lxchange measurements are gene- 
rally done with finely powdered samples having the 
si/es of the clay fraction of soil or even smaller 'The 
crystal aggregates bieak on powdering mostly along 
cleavage planes but a simultaneous breaking along 
lateral planes also takes place In the case of mica 
for instance, breaking along cleavage planes exposes 
K-ions on the surface whereas that along lateral planes 
develops what arc termed “broken bonds” exposing 
Si and A1 ions Both these processes are responsible 
for the creation of exchange spots and in different 
minerals the exposed positions behave differently m 
ion exchange reactions According to this picture 
even qiiait? should possess base-exchange properties 
This lias been verified in this laboratory * Thus it is 
clear that at least three types of exchange spots are 
developenl on powdering mica at («) exposed K sites, 
(ti) broken bonds from Si ions appearing on the 
surface on grinding and, (ut) broken bonds from A1 
ions on the surface Kaolin develops only the latter 
two types of exchange spots and quartz only the 
second type The exchange spots developed on the 
lateral planes arc evidentl> either weakly acidic such 
as at the Si-O-H spots or of doubtful acidity at pH’b 
nearabout ^ such as at the Al-O-H spots, whereas the 
acidity developed by replacing exposed K-ions of 
powdered mica by H-ions is strongly acidic in charac- 
ter The acidity developed by OH ions of cleavage 
planes of kaolin is also weakly acidic in nature 
Marshall* states that the base exchange cations on 
the surfaces of clay crystals fall into two classes, 
those outside the clay particles which form part of 
the electrical double la>er and those present m the 
spaces between the layer units of the lattice, where 
their environment is a comparatively intense electric 
field between negatively charged layers Their 
behaviour m exchange reactions will not in general 
be identical with that of the motions external to the 
particle 

The differences between the reactivity at the 
exchange spots may not be apparent m the add tom 
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of the minerals, just as a mixture of weak acids will 
not give their individual inflexion points on poten- 
tiometric titration It was thought that exchange 
studies of the homo-ionic clay salts of the minerals 
by different cations may reveal the existence of dif- 
ferent levels of affinity of the exchanged cations with 
the clay particles harlier exchange isotherms were 
generally obtained using sufficiently high concentra- 
tions of the electrolytes at wide ranges of addition 
and possibly missed any characteristic fine features 
Experiments were therefore performed sfarting from 
very small concentrations of the added electrolytes 
and increasing by small amounts up to 4 times the 
symmetry concentration 

A colloidal mica suspension was prepired by the 
wet grinding of a pure sample of it , montnionllonite 
from a sample of Kashmir bentonite , kaolmite fioni 
a sample of kaolin free from montmorillonite as indi- 
cated b> the bcnvidine test ‘‘ The clay fractions from 
each were separated by the usual procedure, then con- 
verted into the aeid forms and finally into colloidal 
salts by addition of the requisite amounts of metal 
hydroxides * The exchange of cations from the chy 
salts was studied b> adding the eleetroljtes at dif- 
ferent concentrations, allowing not less than 10 days 
to attain equilibrium, and then separating the equili- 
brium solution by ultrafiltration or by centrifugation 
The clear equilibrium liquid was then analysed for 
cither of the interacting cations and in some eases 
both In view of the small amounts of actions 
involved in the low concentration regions great pre- 
caution was taken to ensure accuracy in analytical 
estimations The following curves (Fig i) were 
obtained then by plotting the percentage of cations 
exchanged igainst the concentrations of the added 
electrolytes, which were conveniently expressed m 
terms of sviniiietry concentrations Similar curves 
were obtained m a large number of such exchange 
reactions 



The curves show small but well defined inflexions, 
the existence of which was verified by repeated experi- 


ments The kaolmite shows one inflexion point 
whereas the mica and bentonite systems show two 
such inflexions These may be taken to indicate that 
exchange is taking place predominantly from two or 
three types of surfaces or from two or three types of 
exchange spots on the same surface Details will be 
published elsewhere 

My grateful thanks are due to Dr S K 
Mukherjee, Department of Applied Chemistry, 
Calcutta University, for his continued interest in the 
work and for giving full laboratory facilities 

A K Ganguiy 

University College of Science & Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta, I y- 1 2-1948 
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Mukherjee, hid Jour 4gtlc Set 12 86 
’ Ganguly, A k , SciilscB and CulTukI' 14 337, 1949 
" Marshall, L h , J S C I S4. 393 398 
‘Hendricks and AIexanJer,/OM» Am Soe Agron , 36, 
465 458 

• Mukherjee, S K , Bulletin No 4, Ind Sot Soil Sci , 
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ON THE CONCEPT OF ENTROPY 

The concept of Entropy is fundamental in 
Thermodynamics It is a consequence of the Second 
Law that any change in the thermal conditions of 
a system results in increase of Entropy, which, 
therefore, tends to a maximum The universe is 
tending to a dead level of energy and all flow of 
energy will ultimately cease But it does not seem 
to have been fully realised that this is in direct 
contradiction to the concept of infinite time in the 
past It may be observed that the implication of 
infinite time is quite distinct from that of a long but 
finite spell of time such as one billion years 

The new classical theory put forward by the 
writer* offers an escape from this inherent contra- 
diction It envisages matter as composed entirely 
of electromagnetic waves coiled on a sphere 

It IS suggested that temperature is a property of 
matter in bulk and not of linear electromagnetic 
waves This is also supported by Maxwell’s famous 
paradox of the demon, which can circumvent the 
Second Law by separating the fast moving gas mole- 
cules from the slower So if we postulate the primor- 
dial matter as existing in the form of electromagnetic 
waves, the question of temperature does not arise 
Also time would be at standstill in accordance with 
the Relativity Theory Creation began when the 
first particle was formed out of electromagnetic waves 
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and time began to flow It seems that there might 
be a substratum of truth in the picture of creation 
unfolded in the Book Gene'^ib 

This does seem rather fantastic, but I trust, not 
more so than the expanding universe But if the 
Relativity Theory be taken seriously and not only 
as a manner of speaking, there is no improbability 
The “ghost” stars of Relativity cosmogeny will then 
be invested with “bodies” New worlds are thus 
being created while old worlds are being annihilated 
Cosmic rays may be regarded as stray partieles of 
the universe whieh have not got themselves in the 
tangles of large masses of matter 

B M Sen 

12, Bally gunge Circular Road, Calcutta, 

20-12-1048 

‘ Sen, B M , Light ind Mitter laingmiiis, Oreen &. Co 
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A NEW COLORIMETRIC REAGENT 

The symmetrical diallyl derivative of dithiocarb- 
amidohydrarine, C,H.NH CvS NH NH CvS NH C,H , 
prepared easily by the interaetion of hydrazine with 
allyl mustard oil, is a slrnmg flaky, colourless and 
stable eompound sparingly soluble in water, more 
soluble m organic solvents like chloroform and 


acetone The compound gives rise to deeply coloured 
complexes with palladous, cobaltous and bismuth 
salts which are highly soluble in chloroform and are 
therefore quantitatively extracted by the solvent 
from large volumes of aqueous solutions 

The bismuth complex, a deep orange red com- 
pound having the composition B13R3 where RH, 
represents a molecule of the reagent, has been studied 
m some dct-ul The optimum range of extraction 
with ehlorofoiin lies between pH 2 4 — 2 7 and is 
independent of the amount of reagent present in 
excess The variation of the orange colour with 
the concentration of bismuth follows Beers’ law and 
has been verified by the Duboseq and Lumetron 
photo-elcetne eoloiiiiietcrs A imnimuni of o 2 mg 
of the element 111 the form of the complex in 20 c c 
of chloroform can be easily estimated visually 

A clean separation of bismuth from 1,000 tunes 
Its weight of eoiipcr present 111 a mixture has been 
effected by cxtricting with chloroform a solution 
eoiitiiiimg citrate and cyanide at a pH around t> 

Details of the work will be published shortly 
in the Joutnal of the Indian Clumual Socuty 


K P Sen Sarma 

J Gum 

National theimcal Laboratory, 

University Buildings, Delhi, 
and 

University College of wSeienee and Technology, 
Calcutta, io-i-i94() 
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Agricultural Sciences 

Soil-Borne Plant Diseases and Their Control 

R S VASUDEVA 


pJCONOMIC stability and prosperity of our newly 
constituted motherland is closely linked up with 
scientific growth and development of agriculture, and 
we in this connection haye to play an important lole 
in the work connected w-ith it In India yields of 
crops are lower than on other countries even in nor- 
mal times and are further depressed by diseases 
Losses on this account have been estimated in the 
neighbourhood of lo per cent which can be averted 
by application of suitable control measures A con- 
siderable portion of such heavy losses is due to the 
soil borne pathogens and, in order to prevent these 
losses it IS essential to obtain full knowledge about 
the life-history of the pathogens and their behaviour 
under controlled conditions, so that thc> may be 
attacked at weakest links in their life cycles The 
activity of a soil-bornc pathogen forms only a part 
of the highly complex associations of living or- 
ganisms, most of which are non-pathogenic and exert 
a profound influence on the parasitic activity of 
pathogenic organisms The conditions under which 
different soil-borne pathogens flourish are fairly wide, 
and soil aeration, temperature, moisture, reaction and 
available food material in the soil affect the activities 
of the organisms differently 


Among the control me isures devised to prevent 
losses caused by soil-borne pathogens there is no 
doubt that the most perfect mctho<l is the production 
of resistant varieties Rotation of crops, and steriliza- 
tion of soil by heat and ehemieals are neither always 
satisfactorv nor piacticable Biological control offers 
a good means of controlling suth diseases Straving 
out pathogen or ehuimating it altogether b> enhanc- 
ing the antagonistic activities of the non-pathogemc 
micro organisms has been found to be possible by 
modification of cultural practices or addition of cer- 
tain manures Field sanitation is another control 
measure which is often neglected to the detriment of 
the cultivator Amendment of soil conditions such 
as temperature, soil moisture and reaction with a 
view to create unfavourable conditions for the patho- 
gens have been tried w'lth considerable success 

The subject of soil pathology has gamed 
importance during recent years and it having 
attracted attention of pathologists offers hopeful signs 
of solving the diverse pathological problem For a 
proper study of these problems team w'ork of patho- 
logists, soil-cheniists, crop physiologists, geneticists 
and agronomists is what is imperatively needed to 
combat such maladies 


Archaeology and Anthropology 

Suggestions for Improvement in Methods of Dating 


N K 

TNDIAN temples has been studied in the past by 
great workers like Ram Ra/, Cunningham, 
Fergusson, Monomohan Ganguli, Havell and others 
Some of this work was systematic, some interpreta- 
tive, and some historical Shn Bose has suggested 
some means for bringing in more precision into the 
usual methods employed for dating He has applied 
a current method of Cultural Anthropology in order 
to supplement the methods already in use in the field 
of architectural history 

Shn Bose has described a method of structural 
analysi# baaed on the canonical literature of Orissa 


BOSE 

By this means, the temples of North India can be 
subjected to a uniform process of analysis The 
temples of different provinces of India have been 
described on the basis of this method of analysis 
The Himalayan Region, Central India, Southern 
Deccan, the United Provinces and Orissa have been 
dealt with The distribution of certain structural 
elements have been noted in different portions of 
India On the basis of this regional analysis, and by 
comparing the areas of distribution, a relative time- 
scale for architectural elements has been provisionally 
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bmlt up The picture of evolution of temples which 
thus emerges is substantially different from the 
results so far obtained by reliance upon other means 
hitherto employed 

Shri Bose then suggests that, in each province 


of India, the dated temples should now be taken up 
and treated by the same method of analysis Scales 
of evolution will thus be available in each separate 
province by means of which the findings of the Distri- 
bution Method Itself can be subjected to verification 


Chemistry 

'^Colloids in Biology and Medicine 
P B GANGULY 


^OLLOIDS represent substances at a certain stage 
of minute sub-division and arc generally com- 
posed of electrically charged particles, which are 
constantly moving and are possessed of scientific pro- 
perties The characteristic properties of colloidal 
systems are manifested in numerous life phenomenon 
The applications of colloids to medicine and the 
utilisation of colloid-chemical principle for the proper 
understanding of many biological processes have been 
dealt with in the address 

The investigations into the scientific basis for 
life has been a fascinating problem About 35 chemi- 
cal substances have been found in living matter 
The most important constituent is proteins which 
according to the famous medical chemist Pauh 
possess those properties which in their totality re- 
present life The material basis of life is the proto- 
plasm, which IS a colloidal system par excellence and 
obeys all the laws of colloids Life is no longer 
ascribed to the presence of any particular vital con- 
stituent but the living organism works in the simul- 
taneous presence of all its constituents in harmony 
with its environments in accordance with known 
physical and chemical principles 

Mineral inorganic substances were obtained as 
discontinuous periodic precipitates by Litsegang 
These experiments which were at first a laboiatory 
curiosity were soon found to be remarkably akin to 
many natural formations Banded agate and various 
geological formations, shells of animals, bones, mahg- 
nant growth like gallstones and other concretions m 
the animal body are stratified and are formed by the 
same colloid chemical methods which apply to Liese- 
gang formations An interesting example is the 
formation of pearls in oysters The production of 
the pearl which consists of fine and regular striations 
IS an accident , more an effect of disease in the 
oyster rather than any normal growth When grain 
trf sand or other foreign matter enters the shell of 


the oyster, it causes irritation, as a result of which 
the oyster secretes a nacreous fluid which entraps 
calcium from < ea water and deposits layer after layer 
round the foreign body until a full grown pearl 
develops By a colloidal process, the author suc- 
ceeded in obtaining iridescent structures which 
exhibited the colour of the mother-of-pearl 

Radiations have a great influence on colloidal 
solutions The behaviour of colloids towards light is 
linked with several branches of actino-therapy, 
chiefly in relations to deficiencv and metabolic 
diseases Calcium salts are with difficulty assimilated 
in the body when directly administered, but their 
assimilation is greatly accelerated in the presence of 
certain vitamins which are synthesised by the action 
of light A photo-chemical basis is also noticeable 
in the colloidal properties of proteins on exposure to 
light 

Adsorption represents a process by which rriole- 
cules get fixed on suitable surfaces Adsorption 
plays a conspicuous part in many biological processes 
The mechanism of reactions on cell surfaces is similar 
to oxidation tn vitro of organic substances on char- 
coal in presence of catalysts For digestion and 
many other processes in the animal body, the bio- 
colloids known as enzymes come into play 

En/ymes show all the properties of colloids and 
their action depend greatly on adsorption The re- 
action molecules get fixed on active surface and 
acquire a specified molecular architecture which is 
conduave to increased reaction In almost every 
sphere of biological activity, we find that predomi- 
nant colloidal characteristics, like electneal charge on 
particles movement in an electric field, aciditv of the 
medium, state of sub-division and membrane per- 
meability, play a fundamental role Life is a con- 
tinuance of the colloidal state and coagulation meaiis 
death 



Engineering and Metallurgy 

Engineer's Role in Solving Socio-Economic Problems 

M SEN GUPTA 


address surveys tn general, the rccjuisite 

qualities of an engineer and his role m socio- 
economic problem confronting the country The 
present economic condition of our country with 
evamples from the Bombay plan, where a statement 
has been made iliout the capital requirement neces- 
sary for doubling the income per capita per annum 
of our population have been dealt with As it is not 
possible to draw this capital from within the country 
without taking foreign loans which has got certain 
objectionable features, attention has liecn drawn to 
the potential qualities of personnel which ein to a 
great extent comiiensate for the deficiency in capital 
outlay 

Continuing Prof Sen Gupta emphasized the 
need for jirotection against avoidable errors and the 
urgency for thoroughness and extreme caution in 
planning out details of a scheme He cites a few 
examples in this connection and describes certain 
features of T V A and D V C scheme He then 
states the necessity of coordinated planning by the 
government, industrialists, engineers and economists 
and also points out that the technical education in 
our country should be remodelled Due to the 
absence of industrial background in our country, we 
cannot possibly produce technical personnel under 
different cadres rciitiircd for industrial development 
and expansion merely by introduemg eertaiii modi- 


fication at a university or college stage The entire 
scheme should be reviewed and revised starting from 
the primary school stage Without giving details, 
(which may be varied to a certain extent to suit local 
conditions) Prof Sen Gupta explains briefly the 
general ideas on which the education should be based 
and further draws up a skeleton scheme for technical 
education keeping in view the natural deficiencies 
that exist in our country The scheme has been 
dnwn for supply of the technical personnel for the 
future industrial development of the country In 
this connection the writer emphatically points out 
the obligations of industrialists and factory owners 
m matters of tiaining technical personnel m their 
different trades 

Since the technical education has two distinct 
points, vi" , (i) theoretical training m educational 
inslitutioiis and ( 2 ) to activise this theoretical know- 
ledge from piactical training m factories, therefore 
in any scheme of teclinieal education which does not 
include these two mam feitures is bound to be fruit- 
less and non-productive It is, therefore imperative 
that the factory owners and industrialists should con- 
sider it obligatory on their part to afford necessary 
facilities for practical training which should be 
planned on a standard basis In doing so they will 
be merely discharging their duties to the community 
fiom which they arc earning their bread 


Medical and Veterinary Sciences 

Some Aspects of Tuberculosis m India and Measures for its Control 

M B SOPARKAR 


JJR SOPARKAR divides his address broadly into 
two parts The first part deals with those 
aspects of tubereulosis as it affects animals parti- 
cularly eattle Unlike certain other diseases vvhich 
are only cxpenmtntally transmissible, tuberculosis 
occurs as a natural infection principally in certain 
animals and birds The general impression for a 
long time has been that tuberculosis among cattle is 
rare m India Dr Soparkar’s investigations made 
nearly twenty years ago have shown that the disease 
IS very prevalent among cattle including cow3> 
buffaloes and bullocks, in some parts of India, the 
loodence bemg equal or m some cases even greater 


than what is found in European countries where the 
disease is known to be prevalent Subsequent re- 
searches by other workers have fully corroborated 
these findings The general belief that buffaloes are 
more resistant than cows to infection has been found 
to be erroneous Several other animals of different 
species, e g , the Dlama, spotted deer, Nilgai, Sambar, 
Antelope and others were found to be suffering from 
natural tuberculosis Dr Soparkar’s experiments 
have shown that a proportion of India’s calves are 
resistant to artificial infection with virulent tuberde 
bacilli in doses which mvariably prove fatal to 
English calves. Contrary to the experhjWJital evi. 
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dence adduced by Sheather, Dr Soparkar has shown 
that the tubercle bacilli infecting cattle in India are 
as fully virulent bovine type of baciUi as those 
infecting cattle m Europe Contrary to Europe in 
and Amencan experience he has shown Indian cattle 
to be infected under natural conditions with human 
tubercle bacilli He has also found them affected m 
nature with avian tubercle bacilli Swine in India 
also suffer from tuberculosis the mfetting bacillus 
being pre-eminently human whereas in America it is 
pre-eminently avian type Horses, camels ami 
elephants have also been found to be suffering from 
tuberculosis 

In dealing with the surgical form of tuberculosis 
in children the address gives details of investigations 
made by Dr Soparkar and of the discovery of the 
bovine origin on the disease in two cases and avian 
bacillus infection in one case which has not been 
noticed elsewhere in India The address points to 
the desirability of close co-operation between medical 
and veterinary professions particularly in regard to 
research in tuberculosis The nature of the allergic 
reaction is also dealt with in this address so also is 
the hlterable form of tubercle bacillus 

In the second part which deals with the tuber- 
culosis problem as it affects man in India details of 


the incidence of the disease in the country are given 
The ratio of tuberculosis deaths to cases is believed 
to be I to 5 which gives us the figure of 25 lacs of 
open cases m India at any given time The 
desirability of providing hospitals and sanatoria treat- 
ment for these cases and necessity of rendering the 
soil for the seed barren by appropriate preventive 
measures are dealt with The launching of mass 
vaccination with BCG is pointed out as an appro- 
priate preventive measure Systematic work in 
Scandinavian countries has conclusively shown the 
value of BCG vaccination Other countries have 
also taken up the subject seriously The experience 
of over ro million vaccinations with BCG up to 
1945 in different parts of the world has demonstrated 
the safety of the measure and the protection it gives 
The Ministry of Health, Government of India have 
conic to the conclusion that mass vaccination with 
BCG will be a cheap and effective method of re- 
ducing the incidence of tuberculosis assuming epi- 
demic projiortioiis The BCG vaccine is now being 
manufactured at King Institute, Gumdy, Madras, 
and schemes arc being formulated for the first intro- 
duction of B C G in some large centres in India 
Stress IS also laid on the need for further research 
relating to the improvement of the vaccine and the 
method of administering it 


Physics 

Raman Speefra of Crystals and their Interpretation 

R S KRISHNAN 


A RE the vibrations in crystals which manifest 
themselves in the Raman spectrum “waves”, 
extending through the volume of the crystal or are 
they the vibrations of the atoms in the individual 
cells of the lattice^ Is the complete vibration spec- 
trum of the crystal m the infra-red region a con- 
tinuous diffuse spectrum or is it a discrete spectrum 
exhibiting a finite set of monochromatic frequenaes’ 
These are the specific issues which Dr Knshnan has 
sought to settle by experimental investigations 
stretching over the past 5 years on the Raman 
spectra of crystals He has described the modified 
uItra*violet technique of using the 2536 resonance 
radiation for exciting Raman spectra and the results 
obtaiDfid from a study of a large number of crystals 


like Diamond, Rock-salt, Alkali halides, Alumina, 
Topar, etc The spectoroscopic facts unearthed have' 
furnished a dccisiv'e answer to the above problems, 
VIZ , that while the spectnim of the elastic vibra- 
tions is necessarily a continuous one, the atomic 
vibration spectrum in the upper ranges of frequency 
is manifested 111 the upper ranges of frequency in the 
second order Raman effect as numerous closely 
spaced discrete and sharp lines, i e , we are con- 
cerned with the vibrations of the atoms in the 
individual cells of the crvstal lattice These experi- 
mental facts fully justify the conclusions regarding 
the nature of the vibration spectra of crystals to 
which the new theory of the dynamics of crystal 
lattices put forward bv Sir C V Raman leads 



Statistics 

Malhematical Procedure in Statistical Theory 

U S NAIR 


^HE instinct to utilise past experience to formu- 
late rules of conduct for the present and future 
IS characteristic of human beings Statistical method 
IS one approach to a systematic study of experience 
and inductive inference To give this technique a 
logical basis, it is axiomatically assumed that the 
totality of experience — past, present and future — 
constitutes an iiilinite set to which is associated a 
Mathematical Point F'unction called probability 
density A sample is a sub-set of the population and 
statistical analysis is directed towards the study of 
the density function from the known sample 

The axiomatic definition of the density function 


brings out the interesting result contained in the 
Law of large Numbers and the Central Limit 
Theorem which relate to the behaviour of properties 
of the sample as it becomes unlimitedly great The 
constancy attained by the sample characteristic that 
results from the axiomatic assumption regarding 
density function is equivalent to the human instinct 
of inductive reasoning 

The limiting laws referred to above lead to the 
Method of Least Squares as an important tool to the 
statistician 'Lhe development of this technique in 
various types of situations is considerably facilitated 
by the Algebra of Matrices and Linear Vector Spaces 


Zoology and Entomology 

Modern Trends in Sysfemaiics 


OYSTEMATICS is that ground-discipline 
^ Biology which concerns itself firstly, with the 
orderly arrangement of the living world into a con- 
venient and, as far as possible, natural system of 
hierarchical categories such as orders, families, 
genera, and so forth , secondly, with the distinguish- 
ing of one form or species from another, in the 
gamut of millions of species, both living and extinct , 
and thirdly, with the elucidation of the mechanisms 
by which these distinctions arise in nature Sys- 
tcmatics is sometimes also called ‘Taxonomy’, a terra 
which merely means the disposition of things in a 
rational and lawful manner 

It was recognized early m the history of science 
that the lowest easily recognizable systematic unit 
IS the species And the problem that framed itself 
in the minds of scientists was how to name these 
millions of living species so as to avoid confusion 
when mentioning one or the other This knotty 
problem w^as solved in the middle of the i8th century 
through the genius of the Swedish botanist, Linnaeus, 
W'ho invented the ‘binominal system of nomenclature’ 
By international agreement, the following procedure 
finds universal acceptance (i) Within the same 
genus, one specific name can be employed for one 
species only, the name proposed earliest being the 
one accepted (rule of priority), so that one specific 
name can refer to one species and one only (n) The 
lotb editKMl of Linnaeus's Systema Naturae published 


in 1758, IS taken as the starting point for names of 
animals (ttt) The specific and generic names are 
latinised, and are written in the Roman script 

Later, when it was found that ‘species’ are not 
fixed but evolving, and that it is possible to recog- 
nize systematic units lower than the species, syste- 
matics was gradually transformed from a static into 
dynamic discipline The present address deals prin- 
cipally with the modern dynamic trends of develop- 
ment during the last 30 or 40 years The chief 
achievements of this period consist briefly of the 
following Firstly, a large number of intraspecific 
systematic categories have been recognized, such as 
subspecies, races, forms, varieties, pure-lines, and so 
forth Secondly, it is now clear that speaes are 
generally made up of a number of these lower groups 
or complex (form-groups, etc ) Thirdly, modern 
systematics now plays a most significant role in the 
study of the mechanisms of ‘speciation*, by which 
term wc mean those phenomena which are involved 
m the origin of new species and subspecies Among 
the most important of these mechanisms is the recent- 
ly found statistical effect of population size on the 
intensity of speciation Thus, it has been shown 
that new species will arise most rapidly m a popula- 
tion which is of intermediate size and is divided into 
a number of smaller, partially isolated population- 
groups Lastly, the great practical importance of 
Systematics is discttssed, and some suggestions are 
made for the future development of that dtscipUne. 
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TELEVISION 


CLSE WHERE in this issue we publish an article on 
^ Poai War Tekviaion Of the many remarkable 
devices produced during the last few decades by the art 
of elootronic control or “Electronics”, few can equal the 
universal interest aroused by television Man now 
possesses the power of looking round the corner — power 
attributed to mythological gods alone in ancient time 
To the success of this seemingly impossible feat many 
scientists, inventors and engineers have contributed 
But it should bo put on record that the Hrst practical 
solution of the problem — however crude a solution it 
might have been — ^was due to the zeal and untiring per- 
severance of Baird The labours of Baird alsoshowwl the 
direction m which radical improvement was necessaiy 
to make television a practical propasition This radical 
change was introduced by Zworykin when he substituted 
the mechanical method of scanning by electronic 
soaiming in his iconoscope or the “electromc eye” 
(1930) Improvements quickly followed which made 
the commerciahsation of television service possible like 
broadcasting service And, even before the outbreak 
of World War II one saw television service estabb- 
shed in England, USA, Franco, USSR, Italy, 
Germany and Japan The war naturally cheeked the 
progress But on the other hand, the war researches 
provided many new ultra high frequency teohmquea 
immediately utilizablo in television Television service 
thus received an unprecedented impetus Further, 
as described by our contributor, applications of tele- 
vision teohmque have resulted m the invention of new 
ultra-rapid systems of tele-communication, new defence 
apparatus aud new safety devices for aerial navigation 
It IS therefore no wonder that the victorious countries 
are rapidly developmg commercial television service 
and their expanding radio industries are spending 
lavishly on researches on new application^ of television 
technique 

It 18 strange that these phenomenal developments 
in the western countries are not generally known m 
India outside a very hmited circle Even amongst 
people who ought to know better, the prevalent idea 


is that television is still m an experimental stage, that 
its service is uncertam and unsatisfactory and that, 
at best, it 18 far behind broadcasting in its usefulness 
and technical perfection There has thus been no 
comments either m the press or from the platform to 
impress upon the Government the necessity of taking 
steps for enoouraguig television research and for intro- 
ducing television service in this country — at least 
as an experimental measure, as had been done by the 
B B C as early as 1936 

Let us review the many uses of television besides 
the most popular one, namely, entertainment and dis- 
semmation of “hve” news Television has immense 
possibilities as a means of spreading knowledge and 
stimulatmg thirst for the same m the young and the 
old Ind^, a more versatile and mterestmg system of 
instruction, m which the voice and the figure of the 
expert lecturer, in perfect unision with the actual de- 
monstrations, are conveyed over hundreds of miles, 
can hardly be imagined In the hand of a Government, 
particularly of a large country like ours, television will 
bo a powerful means — more powerful than simple 
sound broad castmg — of keeping people closer together 
in times of stress A popular leader’s speech of appeal 
to the country will undoubtedly have a greater and 
more immediate efifeot if the audience not onlv hears 
the leader’s oonvincmg voice but also at the same time 
sees him dehvermg the speech with his chraotenstio 
pose and gestures of emphasis 

A properly planned network of television service 
would enable the Government in tunes of emergency to 
arrive at quicker decisions on administrative and political 
matters through inter city television conferences To 
the busmess x>eoplo it would provide an exceptionally 
effective means of commercial advertisement 

Tbluvisioh Shrviob fob Indu. 

We have therefore no hesitation in urging upon 
thft Central Government to tak« immediate steps for 
mfroduoing televiBion in this oonntry by instituting 
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enquiry and sponsormg research for determining the 
best and the most suitable “system” to be atlopted 
for India As explamed m the article, each television 
service works on its own system A receiver designed 
and constructed for one system cannot be switched 
over to another system hko a broadcast receiver being 
switched over from one wave band to another (A 
“system" comprises the number of lines per picture, 
the number of repetitions of pictures per second, the 
scanning method etc ) A system once adoptt d cannot 
thus be changed without great financial loss For 
example, England havmg once adopted the definition 
of 406 lines per picture, is now finding it extremely 
difficult to change over to higher definition with increas- 
ed number of lines, though such higher definition can 
easily be handled by the newly developed ‘piek up’ 
tubes A Committee of enquiry representing the various 
interests may therefore bo appointed to make a thorough 
investigation on the various systems in use in the dif- 
ferent countries, to compare their respi ctive merits and 
the costs of the receivers, and to report on the same 
This, in fact, was done m Great Britain by the Selsdon 
Committee (consisting of representatives of the BBC, 
the Posts & Telegraphs, the Department of Scientific 
& Industrial Research and other bodies) before the 
television service was introduced in that country in 
1936 Similarly, in the U S A the National Television 
Standards Committee (NTSC) was set up to decide 
upon the system to be adopted for the country The 
NTSC m its turn appomted a number of panels 
to investigate into the various aspects of the problem 
On the result of those investigations a report uas sub- 
mitted to the Federal Communications Commission 
and this was finally accepted as the standard for the 
USA telecastmg 

Besides appomtmg the Committee the Government 
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should also sponsor, through the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research, exploratory research work on 
the design and construction of television transmitter 
and receiver and on the various technical data of the 
system that may bo adopted It may bo mentioned 
here that both in England and m America large amount 
of experimental work was done before the problem of 
standardisation was finally solved There is also another 
V ery strong reason why researches on television technique 
should be instituted m this country Television tech 
niqnes are being increasinglj employed m designing 
new communication and defence apparatus And, it is 
highly undesirabh that India should always be 
dependent on foreign countries for such new technical 
a<lvnncemonts 

W( therefore urge that on the report of the enquiry 
eomiuitfi e and on the results of investigations as sugges 
t( (1 above, the Central Gov t rnment should take steps 
for starting tt'levision service in this country A 
btginning can be made by installing television trans 
mitters in, say three of the big cities like Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta Such service will, of course, not be a 
paying proposition in the bogirinmg But such was 
also the easi with radio broadcasting in the ’twenties 
The cost ot the reccivci will certainly be an impor 
tant factor in popularising the service It is possible, 
however, to keep the cost within reasonable limits 
by suitable design It is to be noted m this connection 
that building of television components can without 
difficulty be made jiart of the pioduction programme 
of the radar and radio industry which is going to be 
started under the auspices of the Government of India, 
and it may be possible, by suitable designing, to manu 
facture television receivers locally at reasonable cost 
so that it may be within the reach of the prospective 
televu wer 


RADIO RESEARCH AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


“Today, with the world praying for peace, we find ourselves m completely new areas of thought 
and action We must keep these changed conditions constantly in mmd as we plan for the future It 
IS of extreme importance, as we apply the now developments of radio and electronics to peacetime pur- 
suits, that we do not lose sight of the contmued relationship of science and industry to our national 
security Radio research and invention, and every new instrument should be constantly evaluated to 
determine their apphoation to the strength and security of our country as well as to its commercial 
progress ” 

—David SamoflF, President oj the B.C A. 
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POST-WAR TELEVISION* 


MRINAL KUMAR DAS GUPTA 

WIBEtUSS LABORATOBY, UiaVBIiarrY COIiHaB OF SOtBirCK AND TBCrtNOLOOY, CADCDTTA 


'T'ELEVISION or the art by which one can see at a 
distance even when the direct line of vision is obs- 
tructed, made remarkable progress durmg the closmg 
years of the last decade Regular television service 
was inaugurated in Great Britam, m the USA, 
France, Germany, USSR and Japan Unfortunately 
the outbreak of World War II diverted the scientihc 
resources, both in men and material, to war researches 
and seriously checked the progress However, many 
of the developments in the held of radio, particularly 
those in the very high frequency and microwave 
regions made during the war are directly utilisable 
in television teohmque As such, television has 
received a fresh impetus as soon as the war has 
been over It is now a fully commercialised service 
and IS not to be regarded as an experimentalt oy 
This has been amply demonstrated by the great success 
with which the BBC televised the Olympic games, 
by the part it played in the last presidential election 


ing Street, London, the oflicial residence of the Britisli 
premier Television is now a practical medium of 
entertainment, instruction and dissemination of news 

In the piesent aiticle a brief survey will be made 
ol the developments of television service made m 
till diffi rent countries after the war, of the techmeal 
progress made during and after the war and of the 
possible future developments 

Pbookess in Television Sbkviob 

Immediately before the war, England was the 
1( iding country m television service Unfortunately 
the piogiess was stojipcd and she is now again trymg 
to pick up the lead British television employs 405 
lines and is under the (ontrol of the BBC There 
is one pow( rful transmitter at Alexandra Palace for 
the London area Free television domonstrataons are 



campaigns m the USA and last, but not the least, given m the Science Museum, South Kensmgton every- 
by the ^tallation of a television reoeivei at 10, Down day Another transmitter at Birmmgham, near Sutton 

Coldfield 18 nearing completion This new station 
• Theiftieloisbwedim a talk given by Prof S K Mitra interlinked with the existing London Station 

»t the Rotary Club, Calcutta, on December 14, 1948 by two relay stations. Each of these relay stations 
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consist of an 80 ft lattice steel tower on the top 
of wluch be a 9 ft square cabin containing 
R F and signal channel equipment The transmittmg 
and the receiving paraboloids each 12 ft m diameter, 
are to be mount^ above the cabm The power supply, 
and the control equipments ate housed in a small 
building at the base of the tower 

The increasing popularity of television service 
will be evident from the fact that while at the end 
of 1947 the number of licences was only 18,850, that 
at the end of 1948 was 62,600 The number at the end 
of 1949 18 expected to reach 100,000 mark 

French television is worked by the P T T autho 
nties on 456 Imes per picture At present programmes 
are radiated 6 days in the week There has also been 
proposals for extensions of television service into 
the prmoipal towns like Lille, Lyons, Toulouse, Mar- 
seilles and Bordeaux The new services are expected to 
adopt higher definition — 819 hnes Attempts are bemg 
made to erect television theatres m certain towns 
where largo audience wiO be able to see big screen 
reproduction of the 819 hnes transmissions A hnk 
between the British and French television for inter- 
change of programmes is also contemplated 

Russia IS also not lagging behmd Besides the 
existmg stations at Moscow and Lemngrad two more 
powerf^ stations will be opened m the near future 
Russia works on 625 hne system But a high definition 
IB bemg contemplated 

Television has made the greatest stride m the 
USA She 18 now the leadmg country for television 
service m the world There are at present 31 television 
stations operatmg in the USA An estimated 360 
more stations are m the various stages of preparation 
subject to the approval of the Feder^ Communications 
Commission Television receivers are being manufactured 
at the rate of a milhon a year as against 8,000 a year, 
a year ago The usual service area of a television trans- 
mitter being 50 to 60 miles, a country like the U S A 
has to be served by a network of stations mterhnked 
with each other by cables or radio relays Compre- 
hensive plans have been prepared and construction 
programmes undertaken for the network system (Fig 1) 
The existing stations together with the contemplated 
network systems will provide the USA with tele- 
vision service entertammg milhons of audience 
Besides the above mentioned countries, Austraba, 
Canada and Poland are also planning for immediate 
installation of the television service Of these, Aus- 
tralia has already advanced much m her plans Her 
capital towns wifi soon have their television transmit- 
ters 

Technical Phogbbss 


the production of largo size television pictures suitable 
for a public audience Other notable advances are, 
efficient network system for interlinking distant cities 
(cables and radio relays), higher definition, mobile 
eqmpment for telecasting topical eients These are 
briefly described below 

(1) Pickup tubes The “pickup” tube is the 
heart or rather the eye of television transmission ap- 
paratus It performs the function parallel to that 
of the microphone in sound broadcasting The mic- 
rophone converts fluctuating sound into correspond- 
ing fluctuating electric al imjmlses The television 
pick-up converts the fluctuating brightness — the light 
and the shade values of the ilifterent parts of the scene 
to be televised — into their clectneal counterparts 
This it does by scanning the scene line by line in a small 
fraction of a second during which the scene has not 
changed appreciably (Fig 2) The ongmal devices 
for performing this scanmng were mostly mechanical 
But a new principle was introduced in 1916, by Br 
Zworykin in his iconoicnpe m which the scanning was 



Advance in television techmque made since the 
introduction of electronic system of scanning by Zwory- 
km ut 1936^ has mainly been in two directions, namely, 
in til# devmopment of sensitive "pick up” tubes as 
cun'wf used with ordinary room illumination and m 


Fig 2 Illustrating the scanning operation The pic- 
ture IB scanned by dividing it up into a number of very 
narrow adjacent strips Here a particular hue is caira" 
end the electrical fluctuations corresponding to the differ 
ent light and shade values are represented ip ^e grai^ 
diown below —(From Television Today), ^ 
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done entirely by electronic method enabling pictures 
of much higher definition to be produced 

The action of the iconoscope or the “eltctroiue 
eye”,asit may be popularly called, closely resembles that 
d the eye in its behaviour It consists essentially 
of a lens funotionmg like the lens of the eye and of a 
mosaic of minute photoelectric cells which niay be com 
pared to the retina The lens throws the image of 
the scene to be televised on the mosaic and forms on 
it by photoelectromc stimulation an electrical imago 
of the optical scene This electrical image is scanno<l 
by a beam of electrons line by line, from top to bottom 
and in the process electrical impulses correspondiim 
to the hght and shade values of the different parts of 
the scene are generated and conveyed to the trails 
mitting system (See Fig 3) 



The iconoscope, however, suffered from a grave 
defect from the practical point of view The siene 
to be televised had to be very strongly illuminated 
which was rather mconvement The iconoscope prin 
ciple has, however, been suitably developed and new 
pick up tubes produced, with which it is now possible 
to televise scenes under ordmary room illumination 
The low efficiency of the ordinary iconoscope 
18 due to the fact that in it only a fraction of the elec 
trons hberated from the mosaic contribute to the pro 
duction of the signal A very strong lUummation of 
the object is thus necessary to get a satisfactory sig- 
nal-to-noise ratio Another defect of the iconoscope 
IS that the uncollected electrons due to secondaiy 
emission fall back on the mosaic and cause a shading 
of the picture These defects have been ehminated 
in the new pick-up tubes — ^Image Orthioon (ROA) 
and CPS Emitron (EMI, Great Britain) With 
these pick up tubes scenes even under ordinary room 
illumination can be picked up and transmitted 

The construction of the Image Orthicon is shown 
m Fig 4 Its prmciple is as follows The optical 
image is formed on the photooathode which is at a po- 


tential of —600 volts The photoelectrons produced 
are focussed by means of the magnetic focussmg cod 
on to the target elictrodi which is at zero potential 
'fhe target electrodt is of extremely thin low resisti- 



Fio 4 Sensitive pii k up tube— Image Orthioon 
Ihe high sensitivity is duo to the fact that the electron 
multiplier system at the outjuit, m addition to the photo 
cathode, target oloetrodo anil the aperture electrode, all 
introduce several stages of electron multiplication The 
Screen attracts the soeondarv olei t ions emitted from the 
target electrode and thus elimmatos the Bhadmg effect 
(From Proc I H h ) 

vity glass anil has a high secondary to primary ratio 
More seeondary deetrons are thus emitted from the 
target cleetrodt which are then attracted to the screen 
jilaced a few thousandth of an inch distance from the 
target (The serein is at a potential of -fl volt) A 
charge patUrn torrcspoiiding to the original optical 
image is thus formed on the target electrode The 
scanning beam accelerated by the anode is slowed 
down as it approaches the target As the charge pat- 
tern is scanniil, thi beam loses appropriate number 
ot electrons to mutralist the electron deficiency on 
the target clectrotle this loss being proportional to 
the original optical intensity The rest of the elec- 
trons m till biani, riturn as shown in the return beam 
and strikes the aperture ilictrode The intensity of 
the return beam is evidently modulated as the scan- 
ning operation goes on The aperture electrode is 
followed by the electron multiplier system, the output 
of which constitutes the signal output The high 
sensitivity of Image Orthicon is thus due, firstly, to 
the photocathode being more effective m the hberation 
of photoeleotrons than the mosaic surface and second- 
ly to the target electrode, as also the aperture elec- 
trode together with the electron multiplier sjratem, 
introducing several stages of electron multiphcation 

(2) Prt^echm Televisum A great drawback of 
ordmary television receiver is that the image formed 
on the screen of the cathode ray tube is small This 
18 because the size of the tube cannot be made large 
for reasons of meehariiral strength Even in the most 
expensive receiver the size does not exceed ^ inch by 
12 inch (Fig 5) To see the small figures moving and 
to hear them speaking and singing with the full loud- 
ness of human voice produces an unnatural impression 
Further, such small pictures are useless for entertam- 
ing a large audience The problem has been solved 
to a great extent by making the pictures on the cathode 
rav tube screen higlily brilliant by using high anode 
voltage and then projecting an enlarged image by a 
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BUitablo optical system The principle of the pro- 
jection system which has been employed successluUy 
18 quite simple bung just the reverse of Schmidt’s 
optical method of photographing the stars In Fig 6, 
K 18 the cathode lay tube of the receivir, A is the 



Pig 6 A modem table model television receiver The 
received picture is of size 6}' x 81' — (From Radio Aft) 

auoile connection, S focusing and deflection coils, M, 
spherical mirror, C Schmidt correction plate which 
ehminatos the effect of spherical aberration The 
receiving sirein (not shown in the diagram) is at a 
comparatively large distance The emergent ray? 
are therefore diawn jiarallel The picture on the ca 
thode ray tube which is small but is made very bright 
by use of high anode voltage is thus projected suitably 
on the viewing screen 



Fig 6 A simple optical system used in large screen 
projection of to)c\ ision pictures M, is the mherioal mirror 
which proiluiuM sn enlarged image of the picture on the 
soreer the lathodoiav tube K C — section of Schmidt 
correction plate for cliinmation of spherical aberration, 

\ — anode connt I tion S - foi ussmg and deflection coils 
The projection screen, at a larger distance, is not shown 
m the diagram — (From Philipt Tech Rev ) 

A modihcatiori of this nuthod has recently been 
made in the Philips I..iboratory A plane muror M, 
18 used in the light path between the spherical mirror 
and the coriection plate (Fig 7) This insertion eh 


mmates the lateral shadow effect obtained in the pre- 
vious method The sizes of the mirrors and their 
positions with respect to the correction plate deter- 
mine the ultimate brightness and the magnification 
obtamed in tlu system In one method, employing 



Fig 7 Tmprovod Philips optical system for ‘Projection 
Television’ A plane mirror M, is placed m the light path 
between the spherical mirror M, and the correction plate 
C The plane mirror makes an angle of 46° with the axis of 
the cathode ray tube and eliminates the lateral shadow 
effect —-(From Phihpe Tech Rev) 

Schimdt’s system with 3i inch< s cathod(> ray tube and 
14 inches optical system, the magnification obtained 
was 7 5 tunes at a throw distance of 69 inches Plas- 
tics 18 preferred to glass for the optiral equipment since 
the cost per lens is less and large apertures with less 
aberration can be easily obtained with it 

B C A have recently developed a Schmidt typo 
optical system by which pictures of high quahty 18 X 24 
feet can be obtained This new projector utilizes a 
16 inch cathode ray tube operatmg at 80 Kv and an 
optical system employing 42 mches spherical mirror 
and 36 mches asphencal correcting lens The pro- 
jection distance or the “throw” of the equipment la 
40 feet This is now the largest Schmidt type optical 
sj^tem produemg pictures large enough for cinema 

A rather indirect method of produemg large pic- 
tures for cmema projection, having great commer- 
cial possibihties, is the mtermediate film method In 
this method the picture on the cathode ray tube screen 
18 focussed on a photographic film which is developed, 
fixed and then passed through a projector — all in less 
than 60 secs injection on to a screen 12 ft by 10 ft 
is as good as that of 16 mm Cme 

Such television projectors working m close co- 
operation with the cmema show would no doubt help 
much in producing better programmes A convention 
was held m Pans in October, 1948 organised by the 
Soci4»t6 de Radiodlectnoiens on the question of 
relation between television and cinema 

(3) Improvements m Definition The nunjber 
of lines used for scanning determines the definition 
or the amount of detail that can be obtamed m the 
picture (See Fig 2) In the first BBC television 
broadcast (1929) employing meohamcal scannmg sys- 
tem the pictures were split up mto only 30 lines Ae 
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detail was aaturally very poor With the mtroduc* 
tioB of eleotromo scanning system there was great im< 
provement and high dehmtion television semoe using 
405 hnes was hrst started at the Alexandra Palace 
station in 1936 With this new system 14 tunes more 
details of the picture could be transmitted as com 
pared to the old system Still higher defimtion is 
bemg aimed at and the various countries are trying 
to increase the number of scanmng hnes Americans 
use 525 hnes per picture and are experimenting for 
higher definition The French employ 466 Imes and 
new systems usmg 819 and 1029 lines are being expcn 
ment^ on The Russians use 625 lines It is interest 
mg to note that the figures given above are all odd 
This 18 because of technical reasons, the number of 
lines has to be multiples of odd numbers below 11 
The standard of defimtion, » e of number of Imes baa 
to be carefully fixed, because any change m this stand- 



Fig 8 A modem radio relay station The 
cabm above the steel tower oontame the B F 
and other eqmpment The trsmsmitting and 
the receiving paraboloids are also shown The 
power supply units and the control equipment 
are housed m the small building at the base o' 
the tower — (From Bodto Agt ) 


international standard of definition has yet been fixed 
Such a standard is, however, essential for exchange 
of programmes between different countries A com- 
mon standard is also necessary from the commercial 
point of view 

(4) Television network system For television 
transmission very high frequencies in the range of 
wavelength round 6 meters have to be used This 
18 because the video signal, t e the electric impulses 
corresponding to the hght and shade fluctuations of 
the scene to be transmitted, has a frequency rangmg 
up to 5 Mc/s The carrier frequencies employed for 
relating the video signal must therefore be at least 
40 Mc/s Unlike the longc r waves used for sound broad- 
casting, waves of such high frequency have very short 
range It is thus not possible to provide worldwide 
or even countrywide television service from a smglq 
transmitter One transmitter can serve, at best one 
city with its suburban areas This obviously is a seri- 
ous handicap to the usefulness and popularity of tele- 
castmg The inhabitants of one city naturally want 
to see the important events of another city, particu- 
larly those of the capital city The problem has been 
solved by mterlmking the cities which want to ex- 
change programmes by special cables or radio relays. 
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Fig 9 Televiamg'a boxmg competition (left corner at the 
top). The camera equipments are placed on the platform at 
top right The actual pictures as seen on the receiver screen 
are shown at the bottom — (From Radio Age ) 


ard makes the receivers useless, it being extremely The former, is just a pipe with a wire down its centre 
difiloult to adapt them to the changed number In The video signals can be pumped through such pipe 
tflis comieotion it may also be pointed oat that no over many hundreds of miles. The latter, ra^ re< 
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lays, are installed at suitable intervals (average dis* 
tanoe 80 miles) between the cities to be interlinked 
The function of the relay is to catch the signals from 
one station and to transmit them after suitable ampli- 
fication to the next relay This in its turn re trans 
nuts it to the next one and so on till the destination 
is reached Fig 8 shows a modem relay station It 
•hottid be mentioned that both cables and relays are 
very expensive 

(6) MdbxU units for topical events Telecasting 
of topical events is a very popular item of television 
service (Fig 9) And, of all the topical events, tele- 
vising of sports 18 perhaps the most popular As such, 
many technical devices have been invented to tele 
vise sports with success To televise a foot ball game, 
for instance, use u made of an air conditioned sound 
proof truck on the top of which stand two or three 
camera pick-up tubes each with its own operator sur- 
veying the game The operator can shift instantaneously 
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camera cage watches the game as well as a master 
screen and speaks before the microphone (Fig, 10) 

New Dbvblopmbsts 

The research laboratones of many of the umver- 
sities and research institutes as also those of the big 
industries m the Western countries are now carrying 
on intensive research for further improvement of tele- 
vision service and also to find new fields of apphea- 
tion of television tcchiuque Some of the new and 
prospective developments are briefly described below 

Long distance transmission of television signals 
with radio relay or cable is very expensive A method 
of obviating this is being experimented upon by the 
Westinghousc Electric Corporation by what they call 
Stratovnion Instead of building higher and mgher 
relay towers, transmission is made from high flying 



Fig 10 A modem mobile umt employed m televising outdoor event* The cameraman is seen 
Orthioon’ pick up tube Ihe transmitting paraboloid is on his right —(From 


from a i^yer kicking the ball to a close up of the 
sosunng ball with the help of a device called a “Zoomar” 
on one of the cameras A second truck houses the 
control equipment with its operators and the director 
who can control with swift precision and edit the 
images gomg 6a the air The commentator sitting m the 


aeroplanes Ground studios beam programmes to 
the planes at about 30,000 ft These rc^y the pro- 
grammes to receivers withm an area of 211 miV 
radius With such a system it is possible to serve 
78 per cent of the U S A with only 14 at tiha 

estimated cost of $1000 per hour. Stratovision in tbig 
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or some other form, if perfected to the point of commer- 
cialisation, would certainly make a great advance in 
diffusion of television programmes 

Another possible development is the oombmation 
of ordinary telephone service with television As far 
back as 1936 the German Postal authorities were ex- 
perimenting on the same between Berlm and Leipzig 
with a special cable system It was reported that the 
system worked successhilly, though of course it needed 
many improvements for full commercialisation Tele- 
vision linked with telephone will, no doubt, be very 
useful particularly in the business world 

Researches are being carried on m respect of co- 
lour television Colour television systems are baaed on 
the principle that any colour can bo obtained as a oom- 
bmation of three primary colours — red, green and 
blue Two methods are generally used for the produc 
tion of pictures in natural colours — the aequentud and 
the svmuUaneoua method 

In the Sequential Method use is made of filters — 
red, green and blue, both at the transmitter and the 
receiver When the transmitter filter ‘sees’ blue, for 
instance, control signals are sent out which actuate 
the blue filter at the receiver end Blue colour is thus 
imparted in proper places to the received picture 
With the colour filter actmg m proper sequence there 
fore, the colours as seen at the transmitter are repro 
dueed on the receiver screen 

In the Simultaneous Method three separate photo- 
sensitive surfaces are used m the pick up arrange- 
ment The three components — red, green and blue 
— are separately focussed on these surfaces through 
respective filters and are scanned simultaneously 
The outputs from each of these pick-up tubes are then 
transmitted on separate channels In the receiver 
side throe cathode ray tubes are viewed through the 
three different filters The combmed action of the 
filters and the respective phosphors of the receiver 
screen impart the respective component colours on 
the screens The three separate coloured unages are 
then oombmed optically in proper sequence on the 
final receiver screen reproducmg the original scene 
in its natural colours 

Though not commercialised, colour television has 
been an expenmental success The reception of the 
original scene m its SHstuial colour is certainly an added 
attraction as it ocmfirfbutes much to the reahty and 
the bnlliance of the picture However, the draw- 
back of Colour television is that the receiving sets would 
be too expensive for common use 

A remarkable application of television techmque 
in high speed tele communication should dteo be men- 
tioned This IS Ultrafax system developed by the jomt 
effort of the RCA, the Eastman Kodak Company and 
the National Broadcasting Company of the U S A It 
IS capable of transmitting and receivmg written or 
pnntM messages and documents at the rate of a mU- 
uon words a minute This remarkable result has been 
•chieted by a combination of modem television i»o- 


oesa With the latest techmques in radio relaymg and 
high-speed photography The operation consists of 
the followmg steps Firstly, the matter to be trans- 
mitted IS so arranged as to ensure a continuous flow 
at high speed This is then scanned by the flying spot 
television scanner and the televised image is trans- 
mitted as ultra high radio frequency signals over a 
microwave relay system Projection type television 
receivers are used to receive the incoming messages, 
which are then recorded on motion picture film or on 
to a photographic paper The exposed him can be 
transferred quickly to a special processing umt deve- 
loped by Kodak Research Laboratories where it la 
rinsed, fixed and dried in less than half a mmute The 
film may be enlarged to full sized copy by means of a 
high speed continuous processmg machine and any 
number of Ultrafax messages can be printed from a 
single film In a demonstration m October 1948 be- 
fore the Library Congress, Washington, 11 C , the 1047 
page novel “Gone with the Wind” was transmitted 
and received in about two minutes It has been said 
that “Ultrafax is as significant a milestone m commu- 
nications as was the sphtting of the atom in the World 
of Energy ” 

Mention may also be made of Telerm, developed 
in recent years by the RCA engmeers working m 
collaboration with the U S Air Forces The new 
invention is a combination of the modern radar and 
television techniques known as Television-Radar Navi- 
gation, or m short Teleran Teleran scope fitted 
on the instrument panel of a plane can give its pilot 
all the necessary information regarding its position 
and the terrain below In actual operation the inf or 
mation regarding the position of the plane is collected 
by ground radar stations which is then televised along 
with the terram map The pilot sees on his receiver 
screen a complete picture showing all the details of 
the terrain below with the necessary route markmgs, 
weather conditions and finally hia position in space 

CoKOLunniQ Rbmxbks 

As has been mentioned earher, television is no 
longer an expenmental toy but a fully commercia- 
lised service m all the advanced countries of the World 
Television research now forms an important item in 
the research programmes of the principal research 
orgamsations of these countries These researches 
have found novel apphoations of television techmque 
m many useful fields Progressive thinkers of all ooun 
tries in the world now well realise its potentialities 
It is, however, regrettable that India is one of the very 
few mdependent countries which is domg nothing m 
regard to television service or research m this Age of 
Television It is a pleasure to recall in tins connection 
that televison study and research has been mcluded m 
the curriculum of the newlyopenedDepartmentof Radio 
Physics and Electromos of Uie University of CalouttEi. 
Let US hope that our National Government will soon take 
active interest m the matter and take steps for mstittit- 
ing televudon service and research in this oountey 
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UNORTHODOX RADAR VISION 

Fit It K B SAHA 

MFTEOROMOIST, R I A F 


'T’HE u'le of tho ultra short wave radar to detect 
coastal areas and low 4 ing surface tarjitts duims' 
World Wai II hiou>;ht to lu»ht niiriieious instances 
of objects being di betid or followinl at distances far 
beyond the opfcal horizon Reports of such unorthcxlox 
radar vision cairn from almost all parts of tho globe 
and the phenomenon was found to be related to the 
weather and climatu conrlitions To give only a few 
examples of unorthodox radar visions, (1) A 10 tm 
Coastal Dofente Radai set at Steamer Point on 
the south coast of England saw th< bVench coast at 
a maximum range of 170 km on man> days during the 
period 6th to 26th July, 1044, vhtn the normal range 
expected would ha\ e bei n 40 km , (2) a 266 ft station 
at Bombay, optical horizon 20 miles, frequently pickerl 
Up on its 1 J metro radar set during Febiuarj and Mareh, 
1944, ships at distances of more than 300 miles out at 
8ea and occasionally saw the \rabian coast at distances 
of 860 1600 miles and even tht shore of tho Gulf of Adt n 
at 1700 miles, (Fig 1), ( 1) a l^niptrc lar'y v unmg radar 



sited on a 184 ft tower at Diamond Harbour in Bengal, 
optical horizon 18 miles, sav objects at a distance of 
200 miles on a night in March 1044, when the daytime 
Vision was limited to 40 miles, (Fig 2), (4) a 6000 ton 
vessel in New Zealand waters was followeel by a high 
powered eentimotnc radar from a 626 ft station to a 
distance of 1 20 miles and then lost off the time base, 
the etgnol strength thru bung 16 decibels above noise 
Tbkj^distnbution of tin n tciver signal strength as the 
vessel receded from the station is shown in Fig 3, which 
shows ^at while the range of normal orthodox vision 
for the vessel was 30 40 miles, tho propagation on this 
particular occasion was markedly unorthodox 

The examples quoted abo\ e are typical of the phe 
noincnon that was widely obsericd during the war ami 


it created widespread interest among radio physicists 
As alnacly mentioned, the phenomenon was found to 


H 
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Fig 2 Diurnal variation of fixed oc hoos for Jim early 
warning radar on 184 ft tower at Diamond Harbour, Bengal 

Distribution under condition of orthodox vision 
„ „ „ „ unorthodox vision. 

Single strength low owmg to obstructed field of view 
Liinita of maxunum range on this vessel under conditions 
of orthodox vision 

bo directly influenced by meteorological conditions 
Intensne research soon revealed that unorthodox radar 



Bangs in Nautical Miles 

Fig 3 Distribution of signal strength ftom a 6000 
ton vessel m stern aspect taken m a high powered centime- 
trio radar sited at 626 ft a al (after Alexander) 

Vision was caused by the formation of so-called radio 
duets due to atmospheric super refractim. SUper> 
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refraction is caused by the existence of abnormal gra 
dient of temperature and humidity It is well known 
that under normal comhtions throughout the tropos 
phere, temperature decieases with height with a lapse 
rate of 3 47“F per lUOO ft If foi any reason there is 
an increase of temperature with height or a “tempera 
lure moertsion'' as it is called, appreciable supc'e refiat 
tion IS likely to occur Vertical distnbution’of mois 
ture plays a more important jiart in the phenonunon 
Ordinarily humidity diminishes with height at a stan 
dard rate Too large a lapse latc of humidity gives 
rise to pronouiu td super rtfrac tioii It has been obser- 
ved that a tcmpeiature invtrsion of and a humidity 
mixing ratio defiril of about "> gim/Kgmm the lowest 
100(1 teet of theEaith s atmosphere can produce marked 
supc r rcf»’action In other words super refraction is 
observed whfii the uppei an is sufheuntly warm and 
dry compared to the air close to the earth’s surface 
Humidity control increases with the temperature of the 
nir It is for this reason that the phenomenon of iinor 
thodox radar vision is more pronounced in tropical 
regions like India, Malta, etc Progress m the study 
of this phciiomc non has recently led to the development 
of a new science called Radio Meteorology on which 
work IS still continuing The object of this article is to 
outline our ideas as to how super refraction explains 
unorthoc’ox radar vision in the lowc r atmosphere and 
briefly discuss the meteorological oiigm of super refrac 
tion 

AtMOSPHKUK Sui'EK RLl'KimON — 
Foemation ok Radio nuor 

Radio refraction in the atmosphere was known 
long before war But an impetus to the study of radio 
refraction came only m war tune when both radio scien 
tists and meteorologists were called upon, to explain 
the new phenomenon of unorthodox radai vision Hue 
to the refracting property of the atmosphere a radio 
ray starting horizontally from a transmitter is bent 
away from the upward vertical and has a tendency to 
follow the curvature of the earth In a well mixed 
atmosphere m which turbulence maintains a fairly nor 
mal distribution of air, it is shown that the radio ray 
has a curvature of one fifth of that of t^e earth A ray 
curvature of this amount will jnobably be produced in 
any atmosphere it the transmitter is sited sufficiently 
high in the atmosphere But the refractive index 
gr^ient is seldom uniform throughout the height 
of the atmosphi-ro Especially m the lower layers, 
the refractive index gradient departs far from normal 
at times, ^lependuig upon nw teorologioal < onditioiis 
Within a layer of lOOft or so abov e the ground, marked 
lapse rate of refractive index occ asionally results from 
steep negative gradients of air density and hiunidit> 
In such a heteorogenous atmosphere, if a transmitter 
is brought dowmward from a high level, a radio ray will 
be refracted more and more until at a critical height 
it will hav'o the same curvature os the earth and thus 
continue to maintain its height round the ‘earth Instead 
of flying off at a tangent. This critical height marks 


the top of what is known os a Kadio duct If the trans- 
mitter IS taken Ik low the cntieal height, a radio ray 
will have greater enivatuie than the earth It there- 
fore, strikes the gieiund oblupuly and after being re- 
flected from there jirooeevls on itsjeiurney by successive 
reflectieni at the gumnd insidt the radio duct The 
radio duct thus traps the laeho lay ceimplotely and 
guides it rouiiel the eui\td earth The energy of the 
lay thus trapped is rnamtairied over a fairlv long dis- 
tance and (an pioe ted well he low the geometrical hori- 
zon This explains how super icfractioii m the lower 
atmosphere guides the ladio energy in the radio duct 
and causes uiiorliiodox radar vision Fig 4 shows sche- 
matieally the* formation of the ladio duet and the pro- 
pagation of a radio lay be low the geometrical horizon 
bysiiteessive it flection at the earth’s surface or the 
lower surface of the duet '1 ^ mai ks the position of 
the tiansiiiitter it which the ray has same curvature 
as the eat til 



I'lioitluKlox radar vision was observed at metre, deoi 
metre vnd centirootio wave lengths only Radio pro- 
pagation at hroadcjisting wave k ngths was founi to be 
completely orthodox even in an atmosnheie with mark- 
ed sum r itfi action Uhat is the eausc of this depen- 
dence of supet rcfraetinn on wave length < The variation 
of the re fr active index of the atmosphere with wave 
length may be e onside p d to be ni gbgible for the range 
of wave length-' umler eonsicleratiou and cannot, there- 
fore, explain this dcpeiidoiico of supeT refraction on 
wave lengths 'rho exjilanation given by the wave 
theory is that an atinospheiic duct is a wave guide 
and as sueh will only transuiit cfficieutlv waves whose 
length IS below a certain value re lated to the width oftho 
duet The longer the wave length we wish to transmit, 
the larger the duet width must be before efficient guid- 
ing can occur It was shown bv Eckersley that a duct- 
wieith of the orde-i of 1 0()(K) ft is required to transmit 
cffieiently waves of length 1 km, whereas a duct- widHi 
of lOOft IS suffirient to guide efficiently waves of length 
10 cm Duct width of the order of 16000 ft is never 
observed in the atmosphere, a fact which explains the 
complete mdepe'iidciice of long raeiio waves of super- 
refraction On the either hand duct-width of the order 
of 100 ft oi so occurs fre^qucntly m the lower atmos- 
phere and as a result short radar wav es are fraosmittod. 
m the wave guide far beyond the geometrical horwsolt, 
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This dependence on wavelength of the unorthodox 
propagation of wave has been dluatrated m Figs 5(a, b 
<fe c) Fig 5(a) shows the case of sufficiently short 
wave when complete trapping of rays by the duct is 
possible Fig 5(6) indicates partial trapping in case of 
waves of medium lengths Fig 5(c) shows the case of 
long wave when the wave passes out completely un- 
trupped 



A more convenient quantity is the Modified 
Refi-activo Index (M R I ) defined as 

g' = ( /I + A/a - 1 ) 10" 

where a— radius of the earth and A= the height above 
the ground level Ordinanly /t' increases with height 
at the rate of 36 p.' nmt per 1000 ft Existence of a tem- 
mrature inversion and an appreciable negative humi- 
mty gradient, however, gives rise to a decrease of the 
M R I with height An atmospheno layer with nega- 
tive p.' gradient is, therefore, the seat of a radio duct 
A refracting layer of the type depicted above need not 
necessarily begm from the surface of the earth The 
layer might as well be elevated above the earth’s sur 
face depending upon the distribution of temperature 
and humidity This gives rise to se%esral distinct types 
of radio ducts Fig 6 shows the three prmcipal types of 
atmospheric profiles which give rise to super refract- 
mg layers or radio ducts in the atmosphere The senes 
of figures under (a) shows the case when the negative 
gradient commences from the surface of the earth 
In this case the refracting layer and the radio duct 
rest on the ground Such ducts are called the Surface 
layer and Surface duct type or the SS Ducts These 
are of the most important type Distribution shown 
under (b) giies rise to a refracting layer somewhat 
elevated above the ground but, nevertheless, the duct 
rests on the ground Such ducts are called the Ele- 
vated layer Surface duct or the R S Duct These are 
of less importance than the S S Ducts and are asso- 
ciated with largo temperature excess and humidity 
deficit of the upper air Distribution depicted m 
(c) gives rise to a refracting layer and a duct both ele- 
vate above the ground Such ducts are called the 
Elevated layer Elevated duct or the E E Ducts These 
are only of minor importance 


tiR 6a Illustrating trapping by a duct (sufficiently 
abort woves) — Comparatively high field strength 

Fig Sb Illustrating portial guiding by a duct (transi 
tion from super refraction to orthodox propagation) — Com 
paratively high field strength 

Fig So lUustratmg practically no guiding m spite of 
dint (sufficiently long waves) — Comparatively high field 
strength 


Meteokolooioal Origie or SnrER- 
REFRAOTIEG LAYERS 


Refractive index of atmosphenc air for radio wave 
18 giyen by 


9 / 4800 \ 

T 



Fig 6 Types of Radio duct (after Booker) 


where T 


temperature m °K, p the pressure, and Temperature and humidity distnbutions in the up- 

the vapour pressure in millibars per air affecting radio-duets have re^qtly been mv^tk 
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gatfd experimentally by aircraft ascents and by metco 
rograph flights using a captive baloon In the British 
Isles, planned expenmtnts by these methods over tht 
Cardigan Bay have yielded a valuable set of data on 
which researches ar^ still in progress Recently a 
party of T R E scientists came to Malta to collect data 
on super refraction Similar expeiimcnts are being ion 
ducted or planned for other parts of the world Data 
so far investigated seem to support th* theoretical 
considerations outlined in this article but firl her data 
are, of course needed for a detailed study As a n suit of 
the investigations so far carried out it is now known 
that the meteorological conditions which build up 
super- refracting layers in the atmosphere arc caused 
principally by the following 

1 Radiative Coding over laiul 

Under clear sky conditions cspi i lally w hen an anti 
cyclone prevails, the ground radiates and (ools result 
mg in a temperature in\eiBion ITsually there is a 
negative humidity gradient to start with but if the 
temperature on the ground falls below the dew point, 
water vapour is removed m the form of dew drops, and 
the negative gradient may be reverseil The effect of 
the temperature inversion may then be offset by the 
positive humidity gradient and as a result the radio 
duct IS liable to be destroyed 

2 Subsidence 

Under anti cyclonic conditions, air settles down 
from quite high levels As a result of downward mo 
tion into regions of higher pressure the temperature of 
the settling air rises adiabatically Since the air has 
descended from high levels, it is dry and spreads 
out as a dry warm layer over a cooler moist layer This 
typo of inversion may occur over both land and sea 
and at any time of day or night Subsidence usually 
gives an elevated duct of the type of ES or EE Duct 

3 The Sea breeze 

The intense sea breeze effect in some parts of the 
world offers a favourable conddion for markt d super 
refraction in the atmosphere, specially if th*^ air current 


above the sea breeze is hot and dry Tempeiature 
rises in going upward through the sea breeze into the 
surmounting air and sharp contrast is noticed in the 
humidity content of the two an masses When con- 
vection over coastal area stirs the sea breeze air into 
the lower part of the mam current above, an inversion 
of temperature is hkcly to be found at quite a high 
level wuth moist air below The elevated inversion 
may then be carried over the sea by the upper wind, 
giving rise to an elevated radio duct oser the sea 

4 Horizontal Air Movement 

When dry warm air from che land flows over the 
sea, it cools and becomes moist in the lower layers The 
result 18 the formation of temperature inversion and 
steep negative humidity gradient and those give pro- 
nounced super refraction This type of condition is 
« ncountered over long distances from the coast in the 
off shore wind m many parts of the globe during hot 
summer month® 

5 Fohn effect 

A Fohn effect produces dry warm air on the lee 
side of a barrier which is high enough to prixluco conden 
sation on the windward slope If this air now passes 
over a sea or a damp land surface, temperature inver 
Sion and negative humidity gradient develop in the 
lowest layers, leading to the formation of an efficient 
radio duct Fohn wind of this type is frequently en- 
countered m the sea areas around New Zealand Eas- 
terly winds flowing out over the West coast near Wei 
lington produces marked super-rofraction as a result 
of the Fohn effect and looking westward from Welling- 
ton targets can be seen out to at least 150 miles by a 
10 cm radar The unorthodox radar vision lasts only 
so long as the easterly wind persists and when the wind 
drops the target disappears * 


•The writer is indebted to the Cotnroondmg Officer, Elo 
mentary Flying Training School, R I A F Jodhpur, for per 
mission to publish this article to Dr B N Singh of Civil Avi 
ation for giving some helpful suggestion and to Mr Sudhansu 
Deb, Secretory of the Radio Research Coniniittee for revising 
the paper 
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CAN AGRICULTURE BE MECHANIZED 


■Since the ISth crnturi/ a<jrt(uJlurt which han followed more 
or lee* oloaely the yroyreas of mechanical aria, haa been profoundly 
transformed and tin advrintmfpa of mechani-ntion of agniul 
tural practici* n'ld no diai uiaiun today II must not however' 
be believed that this meehnni-ahon mtyhl in the present state 
of our knowledge hi ixtnuied to oil ayrttullural practices and 
to every kitul of ndtiialiim and that the earth might he transfor 
me I into a mill to pro lure wheat cotton and beet just as flour 
mills sugar refinerna or spinning nulls produii flour, sugar 
or gams The nuiluiiiization of agriculturr requires discre 
turn fading which d unit prmokt nut only economical but also 
biological disastets beeaiise agru iilture is above all a profes 
Sion in which man has to struggle n ith the uhole living world 
tn all its forms vegetzhh animal and above all the murobes 
The mechanical equipments must be put at the service of life 
Its development which is todag of vital economical importance 
still offers within thr limits imposed bg nature big scope to en 
gmeers Mang of the troublesome operations are still performed 
by hand or until the help of rudniientarg instruments at the 
coat of valuable time whnh the Agriculturists are eeaselesfly 
trying to overcome by michanizalion 

TN the bcguuung, whin th( luuiUr or the slxpherd ad- 
opted apricultuu’ aw u professicm he at hrst obtained 
good results Afttr several seasons of culti\ation 
\e hen the yiedd ele'e line d he selectee! new lands for 
exploitation This procedure brought disaster which 
later on spread even to the confines of nations and 
continents Only some fe'w fortunate eounlrics escaped 
this devastation particularly Egypt, tlianks to the 
seasonal floods of the Nile, which reconstitute the ara 
ble layer by the dcjiosition of sediment taken off fiom 
other plaex's But how disastrous it is to deprive 
the earth of grass and trees (which are its hair, as it 
were) ignoring or violating the law of restitution' 
Babylon with its hanging gardens is a dead city in the 
midst of a desert Rome has thrown into its drains 
the wealth of Italian, Sardinian and Sicilian campaigns 
which are ruined since fifteenth centuries The Cartha 
genians, the Arabs and the Spaniards ravaging the 
forests of Spain and Nunudia for lunching galleys have 
created Sierras and saiiel eliines ''I’he people of Southern 
France, after setting fire' to the forest for the pasturing 
of sheep have ereated lalcareiis plateaus And the 
American expennie nt whieh has unfolded itself liefore 
our eyes illustrates this thesis strongly 

Thk Primuiv I- roNCLPrioN of Mechvnizko 
A eiRie L'l CURE IN America 

The Aim I lean evpiiinant is linked directly to 
mechaiii/ation As m every colony it begins with 
the absence of niethoels the immigrants working 
according to the proved methods of then old countires 
B]|t why give oneself so much trouble when there is 
att abundance of new icgioiis* Tn course of stMle 
menUt on laml, nomaebsm apjjeared The soil was 
exploited as a mine when e mptie el it refused to prcKfuce 
and then one proceeded furthei to clear new grounds 
Since 1860 when the pojmlation increased, the settleis 

• Translateei from hiv urtiele bearing Ihe htle ‘ Peut on 

M6csniH«r L’Ajene ultnm'” (Sw Siienie et Vie, May, IM?, 
p 212) by Mrs P N Bhadun Ed Sci ef- Gut 


leaving moist regions settled in semi and regions 
capable of improve ineiit by dry farming Near about 
1895 the vast clearings of the West characterised by 
the monoculture of cereals took plate Though the 
average yield hardly exceeded 8 quintals* of wheat 
per hectare or acres, crops were obtained every 
year only from half of the* land, the other half lying 
fallow with drought, cattle weie about to disappeai 
and manual work jiiogressivtly replaced by the deve 
lopment of instiiiments No more animals to feed 
and to be taken care of, no more manure For about 
.59 hectares,** a man, a tiactoi, some fanning tools, 
a sowing machine, a combine, and a chugging wagon 
for carrying the grains to the pit ^re enough It 
was total mechanization" 'fhe time taken to cultivate 
cereals on one hectare of land was 6J hours in 1850 
as compared to liours in these days, The cost 
was far le ss than that in ancient EurojK Extraordi 
nary progiess which must beai its fruits, but tins was 
not agriculture' 

1 HE Revenue or Nature 

Within half a century the ill treated cuith took 
revenge from 1907, many clearings gave signs of ex 
haustion In 1012, the farm of John Deere, holder 
of old patc'iit rights of the pioneer .Joseph Kimp, 
proposed to the farmers who were anxious in the re 
construction of the fertility of the soil, the use of the 
"manure spreader ' But manure implies animals and 
the association of cattle breeding with cultivation 
This was realised much later Near 1920, the terrible 
phenomenon of dunt gtorm appeared, the storm strip 
ped off the sub stratum of its coat of tillable soil over 
thousands of square miles, the sky was darkened by 
it What hajifiened' The intense trituration of the 
earth burnt the humus, a black, spongy, colloidal 
substance of organic origin, which could not be renewed 
for want of restitution The sod particles being 
disunited are exposed like fluid sand to atmospheric 
violence Nothing could check the storm over these 
denuded regions, and the condensations being irregular, 
the storms took the eleluvian form, characterisfac of 
sub desert regions The eolian and hydraulic erosions 
multiplied the ravages, denuding the rocks and cover 
ing with sand the streams of water and retrograd 
ing the sources thereof At the moment of accession of 
F D Roosevelt to the presidentship, it was estimated 
that the fertility of ^ of the cultivable land has been 
irrecoverably destroyed In 1937, the sod conservation 
service was establisheil Its function was to urge the 
locally interested persons to constitute specialised co 
operative societies and to give them technical help 
There are now m 1600 districts many co operative 
societies, having total membership of 32,60,000 
farmers and ranchers out of a total of 6 million, The 

*1 Quintal s: 80 kg ~ 160 lbs » 2 mounds 

••1 Hectare =2 47 acres approximately 
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area ooncemed ib 800 million acres These figures 
give the extent of disaster provoked by methods of 
cultivation, which was introduced by the demands of 
mechanization 

The soil conservation service recommended the 
following (t) planting of forest trees or fruit trees and 
bushes where nothing else grows, (tt) to cover with 
turf the bank a of streams of water, construction of 
barrages for irrigation, (tu) creation and fencing of 
jiasturcs and of earth work in terraces following thi 
curve of the surface (Figs 1 & 2), (n') stubble mulch 


If Europe has discovered America the latter has dis- 
covered at last Agriculture — formerly disowned' — 
which imposes laws that mechanization cannot change 

Ration A i ArBiciiiTUKAL Exfloitation 
It 18 not easy to gut a clear artd general definition 
of agricultural < xploitation Gigantic or small, the 
farm is a living whole, as sudi it must be sustained 
in a permanent state of functional equilibrium 
maintained by vital phenomena of a cyclic nature to 
be expressed in a c ountable manner b\ balance sheets 



Pigs 1*2, The destruction onusoit by dry earth and its remedy the cultivation in terrace* Fig 1 The ground, 
destroyed by erosion, shows the tragic result of careless cultivation neglecting the needs of the earth Fig 2 The 
large dark and bright bands correspond to the alternate (ultivation of cereals and cotton m terraees following the 
bends and the level, in a cultivation at South Eastern United States 


farming, (ti) rotation of crops in cultivation and the 
rotation of cultivation, (vt) the breeding of (domestic) 
animals and restitution of organic manuring It 
18 confirmed that during the post deoaile these methods 
have not only kept down erosion but the soil has 
been restored and as a result an increase m fertility 
of the production of food and fibres has taken place 
We can now well perceive, in the midst of pro- 
perly mmia^d tree plantations, the harmonms exis- 
tem^ of A ouxtuie of meadows and cultivated fields, 
the of cattle breedmg and field-work and the 

VQtftmn pf otops Erecting the rotation oi oultivatioiu. 


‘ Receipts — expenses,” “entrance — issue,” “feeding- 
consumption,” “birth— death ” It may be said that 
08 everything comes from the earth, everything must 
go back to the earth' But actually it is not so, for 
there are exports and losses The art of an agnoul- 
tunst, which tends to become science, is to reduce to 
mimmum the exports and waste, and to compensate 
by imports those it cannot avoid Reduction of the 
export without endangermg the financial eqtuhbrium 
» apcAber aspect of the question The fundamental 
meiei^ainsm is the transformation on the spot of ^ 
products of lovf value to fine products of 
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value with recovery and remoorporation of waste to the 
earth It is better to sell milk, meat, wool, egg than 
grams, straw and fodder The natural cycle of fertility 
IS to collect from the soil the vegetables consumed by 
the herbivorous ammals whose products are sold, to 
recover their excrements and restitute this manure to 
the soil where the cycle closes by the work of microbes 
Thus the regenerated earth brings forth new food If 
there is a deficit the compensation will be met either 
by oil cakes and other concentrated foods incorporated 
in the food of the animals or by commercial manures 
complementary to the dung manure With the same 
object in view we must practise cultivation of the 
leguminous plants, which introduce in the cycle new 
elements mobilized in the substratum by their powerful 
roots and the work being accomplished by nitrogen 
fixing bacteria in their nodules 1 he same cultivation, 
transforming the organic matter into nutritious soluble 
salts of the earth, will prevent every loss by infiltration 
frequent in bare soil L,astly the restitution of the pulp 
and offal in the cultivation of sugar beet, though exac 
ting, furnishes, provided the pulp and residues are 
restored to the soil, an exportable product without 
taking anything from the earth For sugar is a subs 
tanoe wholly composed of carbon taken from air, and 
of hydrogeh and oxygen taken from water 

But these cultivations, no more than others, can- 
not be indefinitely repeated without causmg a fatigue 
due to the toxins secreted by their roots, and which 
finally causes the earth refuse to produce Thus the 
agriculturists are obliged to orgamze agriculture by 
means of rotation of crops, root-crops altematmg the 
stem crops and those crops which exhaust soil mter- 
nate with the leguminous crops which enrich the soil 
Against all these experiences it is clear that mono 
culture which is so much consistent with the indus 
trial specialization “to do a single thing and make it 
better and economical” is only a primitive method 
The forest knows also the laws of protecting the earth, 
of restitution and alternation of the specieal The 
orchard and vineyard, the usual forms of monocul- 
ture, end in the refusal of the earth inspite of addi- 
tion of manures more by saturation by toxins than 
by exhaustion The decline of the Aegean plums 
could not have any other reason 

Thus the true agricultural exploitation is a com- 
plex indissociable whole in which is combined poly 
culture and breedmg In the simplest schematic form, 
It consists of five parts General working of the earth, 
sowing included, polyculture of rotatory vegetables, 
for sale, including harvesting and processing, protec- 
tion of vegetables against parasites, rearing of ara- 
mals giving exportable products, treatment with manure 
aAd fertihzation of the soil 

The productivity of the plantation has thus been 
carried to a maximum and it appears to persist inde- 
finitely Cultivable lands in Europe well filled with 
animals and exploited for more than a thousand years, 
has generally increased till the discovery of mineral 
manures Since then, only where these manures have 
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been rationally utilize^ we have seen a progress with- 
out fail But the old practices complicate the prob- 
lem of mechamzation especially in the exploitation 
of a limited area and tend to diversify the, work 
considerably 

Ambeican Dynamism 

Of the mechamcal success obtamedin the mono- 
culture of cereals, something has remained The Ame- 
ricans had taken notice of the possibihties of the ma- 
chine and its technical, economical and social advan- 
tages Determined not to do by hand any thing which 
can be done equally well, more rapidly and at less 
expense by mechanical processes, they have smee then 
taken the right path It consists not in adapting agri- 
culture to the mechanical possibihties but to adapt 
machines to the laws of agriculture, and this without 
aifecting seriously the structure of the holding which 
18 not so vast as is usually believed As against 60,000 
big industrial exploiting concerns, there are 3 mil 
lions of family farms and 3| milhons of small non com 
mercial farms, the average area being 70 hectares, 
32 per cent of which is under cultivation The ques- 
tion that arises in America m the case of cultivation 
or breeding of ammals is “Is it mechanisable or not, 
and if so to what degree, taking of course mto account 
the present state of the species ?” If the answer is in 
the negative then the next question which follows is 
“May we not change the species by any {wooess so as 
to allow mechamzation?” For the mdiistnal beet, 
whose slowness was marked, the slogan had been “The 
beet will be mechanized, or it would disappear ” The 
mochWMaation of beet, though not yet a complete 
success, 18 however already fer advanced 

The European agriculturist being better provided 
with manual labour survived Icmger, and though they 
did not share this Aihencan opimon earlier have been 
later on compelled to accept it by force oi necessity 
They have chalked out many meduuucal Buttons, 
often ingemous, sometimes widely ideated and re- 
taken by the U S A , wherefrom they huive reappeared 
with new splendour Jlevertheless Amenean agncul 
ture due to the ment of mimocidture, its industrial 
strength and its dynamism, has carried farthest the 
mechanization in all sections We Shall now exa- 
mine successively the general solutions applicable to 
agricultural methods as a whole and then to indivi- 
dual solutions pertaining to the prmcipal cultivations 
and roarings 

Thb Gbnbbal Wobss on Lands 

The preparation of the land, indispensable to 
every cultivation, has as its aim, by mellowing and 
crumbling the ground, to aerate and activate the life 
of the nitrifyma bacteria, to keep the soil open for 
water and to hold it firmly with the help of its spongy 
structure, to increase the absorbmg power of sod 
to manures, to destroy the weeds and pla tieH 

for the seeds ensuring their deep rooting Td kttkin 
these ends, the whole mass of the soperfioinl Ipiyer of 
soil 18 worked up by pasi^ successtrefy twfoss 
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mstouments The method being old, it readily passed 
to motorization Without altering their principles, 
they had constructed for the tractor, ploughs with 
share, cultivation harrows, cross kills, rollers to which 
have been added sub soil machmes, trench drainers, 
ploughs, pulverizers with discs etc The tendency 
has been to carry suitable equipments fixed on the 
chassis, which makes the tractor “all purpose”, a 
precision self propelling machme amenable to various 
uses In the attempt to collect part or all of the opera 
tions m a single passage the advantage of the driving 
power of the tractor is minimized and the results ob 
tamed become less perfect So the instantaneous 
mechanioal preparations wore sought for It has 
been achieved on the one hand by the roto tiller, 
the American version of “Phrase Rotatif” invented 
by M de Meyenbourg and well known in Europe and 
on the other hand by the various American machines 
provided with an endless screw rotating with great 
speed, this is fixed on the plough to play upon the 
deep furrows laid open by the “Mould-board” The 
ear& thus treated by force is hotter dug than those 
ploughed by natural means, they take in clots Another 
British conception is gyrohlkr, plough provided at 
the rear by horizontal rotary discs armed with pick 
axes, triturating the ground up to depth of I metre 
('Pig 3) 



Fig 3 ‘Oyrotillage’ of ground The ‘gyrotiUer’ 

18 a tractor with a plough provided at the back 
of the horizontal diaos armed with pick axes 
which tnturate the ground to a depth of 
1 meter (Fowler) 

In the Umted States tho reaction agamst labour 
IS qmte clear and the fight against the earth is the 
cause The practice is Stubhle-mulch farming or sub 
surface farmmg This method recalls that of Jean 
de Bru, used m France m sub mediterranean climates 
under identical conditions Whetever the procedures 
and the instruments, a single man ivith the help of 
a trstotOT do all the agricultural works 

The tractor being provided with a digger con 
also dig holes, corresponding to preparmg the ground 
for luting trees The same result is obtain^, not 
8 


m<»e mechamoally, by agricultural explosives which 
became common m France through Colonel Fiedallus 
It has got definite advantages, because it furrows 
the ground arround the hole fooihtatmg uprootmg 
The explosive also helps in the reconstitution oi the 
eroded soil as has been demonstrated m the regions 
of Algiers 

SOWXNQ 

Seeds are sown by spreading or in parallel rows 
by means of mechamcal drills ensurmg regular and 
constant distribution Sowmg in rows is more precise 
as seeds are thrown into the furrows which are dug 
to the required depth and covered with earth, the work 
being done by a single operation, the more regular 
raismg of the plants brings on an economy of seeds, 
the subsequent reaping alio becomes easy from a dis- 
tance of 30 cm between the hncs The process would 
be perfect if the seed beds aro sown with seeds, equi- 
distant and in rows A drill made in U S 8 R would 
attain it by a curious method a drum of sheet iron, 
perforated with holes having diameter smaller than 
that of the seeds, turns m the hopper, a depression of 
air is mamtained m it so that a single seed is stuck 
at each hole functioning bko a valve, at a certam pomt 
an obstacle exerting a pressure from the interior deta- 
ches the seed and lets it fall, thus mechamoally, the 
seeds are placed one by one equidistantly, a work 
which 18 impracticable by hand 

But, for big areas, the sowing from the air can resume 
its importance if it is done by aeroplane or autogyro 
If the bghter seeds are reqmred to be placed mside 
the ground at a certam depth, it is necessary to ballast 
them by putting a covermg, so that they may strike 
the ground with a speed and a weight assuring their 
penetration 7000 hectares have been thus sown re 
cently m U S S R by aeroplanes fiying at an altitude of 
20 to 30 meter and with a speed of 100 km per hour 
Fight agaimst Pabasitbs 
The cultivated plants, to give a capital yield should 
be freed from weeds and protected from the attack 
of parasites, insects and cryptograms The technique 
of combating the attack is apphcable to different types 
of cultivations, it is mechamsed by using weeding 
hoes (bmots), pulverizers and powder spreading 
maohines For weeding, weedmg hoes axe only used 
m the beds whore seeds are sown qmte apart from 
one another, such as maize, beet, potato If a precise 
work 18 reqmred it is necessary that the hoe or hght 
plough should correspond exactly to the drill utilized 
This condition is perfectly realized with the all purpose 
tractors by means of a bar carrymg implements fixed 
in front of the chassis, within the sight of the driver 
Upon that bar, drills or weeding l^ves are placed 
The most ingemous thing is that each drill is kept on 
working by two cylmdnoal interchangeable hoppers 
When one is empty, the other kept ftdl in reserve re- 
places it at a stroke 

But henceforth equal diatnbution is adopted by 
means of pulverigatorsOTpowder-spreoders. This method 
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aulopted by the Frenchman Rabate, consists ol spraying 
meohamcally a solution of 6 to 12 per cent of stdphuric. 
acid at 35“ Baume at the rate of 1200 litres per hectare 
It is apphed to young cereals in spiing and destroys 
the charlocks, wall Boweis, corn poppies, etc The 
selective action depends on the foirn ol the leaves 
and the texture ot their epidermis those ol the cereals 
being narrow and smooth hold only a httli quantity 
of the solution whereas the weeds having large and 
hairy leaves retain it and thus they arc buint The 
use of the ground sylvimtc for weeding which is based 
on the same principle, has given rise to dustings 
The artiflcal hormones, recently put to the point in 
England, if their success is conhrmid, will bring 
a defimte solution the dusting is done by means ol 
a simple instiumont, a little quantity of boimoiio being 
mixed with 400 kg of ground chalk foi one hcctan , 
the selective action is achieved by internal mechanism, 
all the plants absorb through tin ir roots the hormones 
which though indiflFerent to the monocotyledons put 
to disorder the vital functions ot the dicotyledons 

To destroy the insects and cryptograms, it is 
always chemicals which mtcivene in the foim of solu- 
tions and powdcis, the mechanization is realized by 
pulverigators or powder spreadus under pressuie or 
air current The apparatus are fitted with motois, 
tractors or they are cairied For the ti cut tiecs stationary 
maohmes are used provided with pipes and nozzle s The 
dustmg as against the insecticides and fungicides is niuie 
specific and loss injuiious, it economises the transport 
of considerable quantity of water, its efFcctivenoss 
appears to be due principally to the ek'ctnfication of 
the powders, which are thrown upon the- plants and 
put eleotrieally on the ground by their roots 

In England a special autogyro provided with a 
powerful pulvengator, the Spiaytng Mantii>, has just 
been expenmonted It treats about 200 hectare's 
per day Nothing seems to oppose dustings and 
sprayings executed in the same w ay Thus the prob- 
lem of protection of the cultivations against all their 
cnoimcs, plants, cryptograms and insects, which cannot 
be solved only by geneiahzed and simultaneous treat 
ments, needs a collective solution 

Mechanization oi Cultivation 

We shall confine ourselves to the essential methods 
with reference to toelders, natural and artiheial, corns, 
flax, beet roots and potateies only 

The Fodder hoi the foddcis the incehanization 
IS wholesale Their piesereation is made by lannmg 
or natural or artificial elessication, stacking and 
bihiling h xcept in the hrst case, still quite common, 
the time factor is partially or totally ehimnated 
T^e ‘traetor reaper’ or the ‘raaeJianized cutting 
bar,’ the rotating oi forked fan and the ‘ratofane’ 
first collects, then the mass loader intei venes and 
lastly the ‘unloader’ or the pneumatic hfter dis 
charges the dry hay on the hayloft In place 
of the loader the British and American practice is to 
use the pick-up baling, of which the recent belted 
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models, without piston, roll the reapmgs mto bales 
In Switzerland some concerns dry the green hay 
m electric dryers The sun drying method permits, 
by converting the hay to ttiree fourth dryness to ob- 
tain m the granary a brown hay very much liked by 
the ammals For the collection of the grains, the 
green fodder is brought to the gram collector which 
chops it and blows it out pneumatically The diffi 
cult loading of maize is ehmmated by the Americans 
by means of a machine carried in front of the tractor, 
which cuts, chops and pours the reapings m a motor 
driven contamer lunning parallel with it 



tig 4 Theiorobmeor ’Harvettor Bealer ’ Worktil 
by a single man, this machme c-uts the tips, heats and 
collects the straw m bales in the field and the grams 
are poured m the attached carrier (U S A) 

The Corns We know that the mechanization 
of cultivation of corns was first applied to gram dis 
tiibution The ‘combine’ or harvest beater, is the 
instrument for reapmg (Fig 4) The straw is cut at 
regular levels, beaten at the end together with the 
husk and then poured m bulk in the field, after which 
the grams are separated, washed, dried up and poured 
in an attached carrier The straw, foimerly used 
to be burnt up, is now collected for the cattle* Ihis 
IS done by the piocess of pick up baling A rainy 
season motlifies this techinique the corn is then 
cut by a mowing machine to such a height that it rests 
on a brush of straw isolating the tars (of corn) frtm the 
ground The rough variety of straw is to be separated 
Then, when the sun’s heat is again available, the ‘cc m 
bme’ from which the cutting bar has been replaced 
by the pick up collects the thatch harvest and beats 
it The ‘combine’ has gradually given nse to the type 
called ttU crops which tuts not exceeding 2 meters. 
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It has been adopted in family farms, which is treating 
the roots, peas, haricots, lentils, beans, oil seeds as 
well But for the better exploitations, recourse is 
taken of the self propelled types with frontal cutting 
strokes, which can go \ery close to the hedge, thus 
avoidmg a considerable loss In France the machine 
permits the straw to be bound up in bundle, making 
all the operations in a single passage In England 
they made an attempt to bring to the small holders 
the advantages of the ‘coinbme’ at the price ol a reap 
mg machine through tlio introduction of the ‘corn 
picker’ (Pig 5) The principle here is to beat the corn 
at the foot, without cutting it As for the maize, 
the special reaping machine placed before the tractor 
collects its cars, disengages them from the leaves and 
pours them by transporters in a case (Fig 6) The 
taking out of the grains mechanically is effected only 
after drying 



Fig 6 The reaping of cereals by ‘Com picker’ m 
four rows The five clutches of this machine pass 
between the rows of corns, separate the grams with 
out cutting the plants and collects the grams m the 
lamer fixed at the back Such a machme can reap 
more than 10 hectares of wheat per day 

Flax In the harvesting of the flax the up- 
rooters fitted with a large number of belts are used 
The stems pinched between the two tangent fly wheels 
tied to the belts are led to the binding machine 
During the course of this movement, ithe roots axe 
broken by traction The tied up bundles are laid on 
the ground, the fibres preserving their total length A 
machine with identical principles is used to uproot 
the haricots, it differs from the above only in the 
absence of the finder in the bindmg machme 

Th« Uet-roQte • The moehMwatiop of this crop, 


although much advanced is not fully achieved It 
IS not certain whethei it will ever reach a stage of per- 
fiction The full production ^is only obtamod from 



Fig 0 Machine for reaping maize This tractor 
moves between two rows of maize the corns are auto 
matically pulled cut, removed of leaves and poured 
in a cart which is replaced immediately as soon as fill© 1 
up (USA) 

isolated and equidistant plants, the cultivation not 
entailing gaps Now the beet root seeds have the 
peculiarity of being mono or poly germinal m variable 
proportions Thcieforo seeds sown even eqmdistant 
to each other do not solve the problem because it can 
give rise to one, two, three or tvin four plants at a 
time The imchamcal and scattering transplanta- 
tion gives a sure lesult only in certain rainy climates 
The preparation for the growth of plants is a big task, 
and can only be done manually Three methods are 
used to remove this difficulty (») selection of mono 
germinal sei'da, which is a prolonged work of uncertam 
results, (tt) the stjjmentation of the seed as practised 
industrially in the USA with relative success, (tt») 
the preparation of mono germinal seeds obtained by 
husking the grains and covering them m an artificial 
gauge But the single grain or mono germinal seedlmg 
IS faced with two obstacles the seeds grow better m 
groups than in isolation, the risk of losing is not excluded 
The separation again is effected bv hand, which in 
extreme eases is eliminated through the employment 
of segmented grams 

The American farmer sows nearly in continuous 
hilts, places the plants at equal distance while weeding 
by hoe the ti actor moving perpendicularly on the 
giound keeps thorn aloof from one another by cutting 
or pulling out the beet roots which are present in excess 
At this stage the digging machine of a Frenchman 
Mr Ferte promises considerable service This machine 
IS characterised by the possession of a ‘sense’ os it 
wire It was in the first version of it achieved by a 
])hotocell, but Mr Ferte substituted a “brine tester’’ 
m its plac< ]( IS rialiscd by a metallic “fingei’, mois 
toned by an electrolyte and kept in tension The 
circuit is closed when the finger enters into contact 
with the leaves of a beet root, and it results m the ins- 
tantapeoue lifting of the bifid?® ’^rhicji say^s the, plant. 
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The machine is regulated by automatic ‘adjusters’, 
the ‘brme tester’ in case of need starts the lifbmg at 
the contact of the first beet root encoimtered There- 
after, the mechamsm repeats 

'The mechamcal uprooters are quite useful, but one 
experiences difficulties in many French soils, generally 
the heavier ones In U S A use is made particularly 
of the ‘up rooters’ workmg in one or sometimes two 
rows The roots removed by the plough shares are 
held by pmcers and are trimmed, to prevent sproutmg, 
by means of a rotatmg disc and they fall m the elevator- 
transporter which cleans them and pours them m the 
carrier of the truck runmng by the side of the up- 
rooter In France, although the first experiment 
of Mr Moreau made m 1912 is now backdated, it was 
never so popular The up rooters, operatmg 1, 2, 
3 and even 6 rows, are well distributed The principles 
involved are identical, but the trimming accompamed 
by the separation of the ‘greens’ is still effected before 
the up-rootmg by oblique or a rotatmg knife, operating 
at the desired height by a ‘feeler’ sliding or rollmgon the 
top of the roots These are grouped in rows mecha 
mcally and a pick up loader collects them and fills 
in the container attached to the vehicle 

The Potatoes As for potatoes which reproduce 
by tubers, the first machme is the ‘planter’ which 
distributes them on the ground at constant depths 
one by one, at regular mtervals Numerous inventors 
have tried to solve the problem The semi automatic 
planters are perfect, but they require, on the seat for 
each row, a man who places one tuber m each socket 
of the distnbutor The two difficulties to reahse 
complete automatisation here are double tubers in the 
same socket and the empty sockets The mechanical 
separation of the plants with the help of the ‘Calhbrated- 
Assorter’ helps very much in the working of some of 
the automatic planters which are perfect in this respect 
The diggmg and earthing up are made by means of hoe 
The ‘up rooters’ are to the pomt, their share lifts up 
the earth containing the tubers, the latter are extracted 
by siftmg, by means of rotating blades or rolhng trans- 
porters (Fig 7) Some machmes dry them up and 
realise all the operations at a smgle passage But except 
the light and dry earths, it is preferable to leave the 
tubers in lines exposed to air As with the beet roots, 
the work in heavy soils increases the difficulties 

'The Mbohanisatioit op Reabihg op Cattle 

All types of rearing call for general problems of 
feedmg, lodgmg and hygiene, to which are added the 
milking pf mikh cows and the furrmg of lambs 
> The summer feeding is principally done by grazing 
In fencing of the passages, meadows, fields, etc , the 
supports are rapidly planted with the help of a digger 
The electno fencing brings in a simple and economical 
solution by reducing the number of metalhc wires to 
one only A transformer fed by a battery gives at 
a high voltage a feeble current to the fencing wire, 
the animal coming in contact with the wire, closes 
the circuit through the ground and is badly shaken 


After some experience its mstirict makes it avoid intel- 
ligently all the wires, even those not charged The 
wmter fetdmg is done in the stable A logical dis- 
position of the buildings contaimng the foodstock and 



Fig 7 Keaping of potatoes A reaper which lifts 
up the earth contaimnR the tubers and cleans them 
by sifting They are then collected and put in bags 
The machme lets these fall at regular intervals 

the stables simphfies the work The wire fencmg, with- 
out which the Americans do not think of reanng, is 
less employed in France Because of the advantages 
already obtained from previous mechanised operations 
the only operaticm which remains is the distribution 
of the food For the preparation of the rearing gropnd 
numerous motorized machmes intervene, root cutters, 
beet up rooters, straw choppers, pulp mixers, cake brea 
kers, grain crushers, mill, fodder-pressers, fodder-chop- 
per, etc 

The cooking of food for pigs which is indispens- 
able IS done by electric ovens Where there js no public 
distribution, the use of motor pumps ensures individual 
automatic water supply, mcreasing the output and 
considerable economy of time Water under pressure, 
in bmldings provided with drams and proper flooring, 
permits daily washing and mamtenance of excellent 
hygiene 

The electro pneumatic milkmg machine with 
intermittent strokes ehnunates a manual work which 
generally annoys the workers The results are perfect 
specially with the types with long ajnd soft; nipples., 
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The milk, drawn m absence of aor and soiling scents, 
IS clean and healthy, provided the organs are disin- 
fected after each operation by slightly chlorinated 
water The savmg of time is appreciable because of 
the possibihty of milking simultaneously 3 to 4 ammah 
at a time The machme is used even in small farms 
with 6 to 6 cows They are made in definite models 
suited to stables and the rolling permits operation on 
ground The animals are easily habituated to the 
method of milking In U S A , m extreme oases, the 
rotolactor is available This is a cellular rotating 
plate, equipped with milking machines with disin 
fectmg arrangements and warm douches for the ani- 
mals It can tackle 250 cows per hour 

The mechanization of furring of lambs, first intro 
duced in Australia, is done by motorised umts Now 
this has spread more or less throughout the whole world 
The specialist has to mtervene here also, as it used to 
be before mechamsation, but now this is done with 
much speed and the’fleece is very much improveil and 
properly graded 

The Treatment oe Fertilizers and FERTmiTY 
OF THE Soil 

The indispensable restitution, compensating loss 
and exportation, applies to all soils and for all cul 
tivations It 13 done m three forms (t) from vegetables, 
the short-cut method, (tt) from animals, by confining 
them in stables, or («*) by the use of artificial fertilisers, 
organic or mmeral 

The restitution in the ‘short out method’ does 
not show apparent benefit It is effected by the ‘Green 
manures’ When a piece of land lies fallow for more 
or less a long period, a crop is sown, preferably a 
leguminous one Before the pods are formed they 
are put under the plough after being embedded in the 
ground by a roller The losses by infiltration are 
avoided, a gam of nitrogen is obtained, the distribution 
of the nutritive principles of the soil are not modifieil 
but present itself in an assimilable organic form genera- 
ting humus 

When the animals graze on this fodder, they gam 
either flesh or milk The restitution of the soil is 
achieved further by a short cut through the animals 
It IS effected by the excretions which are not removed 
If the animals are placed in stables, they also gain 
flesh or milk, the product of the farmer, and the nr 
cult 18 prolonged This production is indispensable, 
because m contrast to the preceding system, it per 
mits the removal of the elements from the soil and 
allows accumulation where they become more useful 
If the number of animals is insufficient recourse is taken 
to ‘artificial fertilizer’, by watermg and fermentation 
of straws for each ton of straw, there must be 2500 
htres of water and 6 kgm of nitrogen and 25 kgra 
of ammonium sulphate. Mechanization will rapidly 
mtervene here! There already exists a “preparator 
of artificial fertiliser”, which dismtegrates the bales, 
waters the straws, fixes mtrogen by its passage through 
a nitrogeneous solution, after 80 days of fermentation 
a homogeofioos substance is obtained apparently 


identical with natural fertiliser It now remams to 
be known whether in course of time new substitutes 
will be discovered 

For the natural fertihsers, the collection and 
treatment are facilitated and improved by cleansing 
the stable grounds, estabhshing gravitational drams, 
constructing rationally the fertihser godown and its 
drainage, usmg smgle rail transport driven by motor 
and the use of motor pumps frequently watering the 
putrified mass The loader is used in America for 
loading the vehicles This implement is adopted for 
the all-purpose tractor two lever arms making a bndge 
from behind serve to form the hood, they are over- 
lapped in front and terminate into a balancmg hamper 
provided with sharp projections, a hydro electric 
or mechanical driving wheel puts the lever in high 
or low position, the hamper shaves the ground and 
the conductor driving forward penetrates into the 
heap bifurcating it Then bringing the lever in high 
position and the conductor dnvmg backward for 
a quarter turn on the place and bringing the blades 
just above the hold of the vehicle causes displacement 
This vehicle is a mechami>fd mavvre spreader, which 
on advancing brings the charge of the manure on the 
spreading cylinder 

The introduction of organic or mineral matters, 
whether compensatory or beneficial, are achieved by the 
cakes and the fodder which are again obtained partly 
from the manure For the soil fertilised with putrified 
vegetable manure, the meehamsation should be supple- 
mented by the use of loader and manvre spreader 
For commercial manure, the complementary role of 
which 18 imperative and precious for correcting the 
deficiencies of soil and to increase the efficiency of the 
fertilisers, the probems of mechanization were solved 
long ago by breakers, mixe'rs, and the spreaders With 
the help of tractors, the work can be speeded up by 
attaching to the spreaders interchangeable systems 
which carries the reserved manure in bags or m tins 
on a platform, permitting reloadmg, when in motion 

Unsolved Probi.hms 

Mechanisation in agriculture has thus been ad- 
vanced very far Either for technical difficulty, or 
for biological reasons not an inconsiderable number of 
problems have still remained unsolved The separa- 
tion of the beet roots is an example to the point The 
machine, although selective can operate only in simple 
homogeneous soil Although the Americans had ex 
penmented m Oregon with filbert herveator, a giant 
aspirator which collects the nuts, m California they 
are still plucking their apples by hand Tt is odd looking 
to see a machme entering an orchard for making opera- 
tions such as plucking, selectmg fruits amidst foliage 
or gathering grapes ' The idea of quality of the pro- 
ducts first, which IS gathermg more importance, and 
the prmcipal biological necessities for the contmua- 
tacn of the cultivation, oppose each other However 
advantageous the machine may be, it loses its merit 
ai the moment it enters into competition with bto> 
logical neceesitiea 
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President, members of the Indian Radiologi 

cal Congress, ladies and gentlemen I have first to 
express my deep gratitude for the honour you have 
conferred on mo by asking me to give an introductory 
talk on the life and scientific activities of my uncle, 
Aoharya Jagadish Chandra Bose, as an introduction 
to the delivery of a Memorial Lecture by Dr Barclay 
of the Nuffield MotUcal Research Institute, Oxford 
From ray boyhood days I have been an interested ob- 
server and at times a participant of his many sided 
scientific activities, from his pioneer short clectno 
wave investigations commencing from 1894 to his 
later well known plant physiological researches Since 
his demise on 23rd November, 1937, the responsibi 
lity of directing the Institute has devolved on me, 
which has given me the opportumty of making a i lose 
study of his scientific researches I hope soon to 
publish a monograph on the relation of his plant phy 
Biological researches to modern biological knowMge 

Tlio distinction of having a Memorial Lecture 
founded in his name by your society, rests on some 
more concrete grounds than in your desire to honour 
the memory of a distmguished Indian pioneer in phy 
sioal and biological researches, famed for his rare 
experimental skill and capacity for construction of 
compact sensitive instruments and automatic recorders 
Ho was essentially a biologist in his outlook, who even 
interpreted his physical discoveries m terms of biolo- 
gical concepts and intmtively followed the lino of in 
vestigation which formed a bridge between responses 
m non hving and living systems 

He was, I bobevo, the first person in India to re 
produce Roentgen’s discovery in 1896, of the genera 
tion of X-rays m a cathode ray tube Beading a 
newspaper account of Roentgen’s discovery, Bose, 
then Professor of Physics in Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta, set a young research assistant Nagendra Chandra 
Nag, who later became the Assistant Director of the 
Bose Institute to prepare Barium Platmocyanide 
screens with which he took X ray photographs of diflf 
erent objects, like a human hand, coins enclosed in 
a purse etc, some of them -were reproduced in a juve 
mle monthly ‘Mnl vV for which he used often to write 
popular articles on scientific topics m Bengali Later 
on, when he became immersed in his plant physiolo 
giCd.! investigations and discovered the similarity of 
reactions produced by different alkaloids and anaes- 
thetics on ammal and plant organs, the opposite effects 
of minute and ordinary doses of such drugs on plant 

•From an address delivered before the Indian Radiological 
OongroM on 26tli December 1948 and reprinte<I from the Indian 
Journal of Radiology 


tissues, ho was invited to give an address on this sub- 
ject before the Royal iSociety of Medicine Sir Lauder 
Brunton, the well known physic lan and contemporary 
of Charles Darwin, after attending this lecture wrote 
to J C Bose, “All the experiments I have yet seen 
are crude in comparison with yours, m which you 
show what a marvellous resemblance there is between 
reactions of plants and ammals Much light would 
be thrown on the action of drugs on animals by using 
your method ’’ Bose also debvered similar addresses 
before the Hahnemann Society of England My 
uncle at one time had investigatiohs earned out in his 
institute on the possibility of producing antibodies 
in plants inoonlated with virulent bacteria like ty 
phoid etc This investigation was not however sue 
cessfiil 

After gi\ ing a short account of his early life and 
education at homo and abroad, of bis activities as 
Professor of Physics, Presidency College, Calcutta and 
of the events following his retirement from Government 
service which lod to the foundation of the Bose 
Research Institute, the lecturer proceeded to describe 
J C Bose’s scientific activities 


SoiBNTino Activities 

Turning to .1 C Bose’s scientific activities, we 
find that for the first ten years ho was chiefly engaged 
m his teachmg work and m the pursuit of scientific 
hobbies At one time he used to go out durmg the 
hohdays accompamed by Lady Bose and armed with 
a full sized plate camera, to places of archaeological in- 
terests or of some natural beauty Probably the read 
mg of Cunningham’s and Rajendralal Mitra's books 
had aroused his mterest m the archaeological rem- 
nants of the former greatness of his country He 
also was probably the first m this country to import 
in 1892 one of the early models of Edison’s phonograph, 
with which he used to record the voices of well known 
singers and distinguished personalities I have men 
tioned before his interest in Roentgen’s discovery of 
the X rays It is not known what induced him to give 
up his scientific hobbies and to take up serious research 
Rrobably Lady Bose influenced him in this direction 
In one of his lectures he mentions that on the 36th 
anniversary of his birthday in 1894 ho took the resolve 
to seriously take up scientific research Considering 
the primitive equipment for instrument making ana 
absence of atmosphere conducive to research then 
prevailmg m the Presidency Ccdlege, Calcutta, his de- 
cision must bo considered very remarkable Hit re- 
search activities, extending from 1894 to 1937, ca« 
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be divided mto three penode. In each of these penods 
hia efforts were directed towards the solution ot prob 
lems lying in the border land regions of sciences 
During the first period from 1884-1899 he was trying 
to produce the shortest of the then possible wavelengths 
of electromagnetic radiation, and to measure their 
quasi optical properties by means of an ordinary op 
tioal bench arrangement 

The second period, extendmg from 1899 1904, 
began with his study of the fatigue effect in metallic 
coherers used for detection of electnc waves, from 
which ho went over to the study of other morgamc 
systems which exhibit, under dilterent kinds of phy 
sioal stimulation, responses analogous to those exhibited 
by living organisms This led to his famous genera- 
lisation on the similarity of responses m the livmg 
and the non hving 1'he third period startmg from 
about 1906 was eoueeriied with plant physiological 
investigations, where he tried to establish the simi 
lanty, if not the identity of response to stimulation 
exhibited by animal and plant tissues 

First teriou 

It will be remembered that m 18(55 Clerk Max 
well formulated his epoch making theory, that light 
waves are of electromagnetic nature propagated through 
space with a velocity ‘c’, which is equal to the ratio of 
the two systems of units in which electric resp mag 
netic quantities aro expressed This theory found 
experimental verihcation in 1887, by Hertz’s produe 
tion of electromagnetic waves of wave length 6 6 me 
ters, whose optical propeities he was able to determme 
by means of very large sized parabolic reflectors and 
prisms For the detection of such wave's Hertz had 
used a loop of copper wire, with a minute spark gap 
Branly had shown later that these waves could also 
be detected by measurmg the change of conduc 
tmty which a tube contammg metal falmgs suflered 
by absorption of such waves Bose by reduemg the 
fliTtiftna i fina of lus wave generator system, was able 
to produce radiation of wave length of the order of 
6 mm , which is about 1/10,000 that of Hertz’s wave 
For purpose of companson I will state that the wave 
lengws of visible light, of soft X rays, and of hard 
y-rays are of the order of 10"°, 10"’ and 10"‘® cm 
respeotively 

By reducing the wave length of his radiation 
Bose could considerably reduce the dimensions of fais 
optical appliances He could focus his radiation by 
means of a small spherical reflector, polaiize it by means 
of wire grating, study its indices of refraction in air, 
water, glass, pitch, sulphur, show how its plane of 
polarisation could bo rotated by passing it through a 
a bundle of twisted jute fibres and so on Bose’s 
compact portable apparatus for the study of the pro- 
perties of electro magnetic waves was very much ad- 
mired, when he demonstrated it at different centers 
of research in England and m western Europe Many 
text books and monographs described in detail his 


apparatus, mcludmg J J Ihomuon's well known book 
on ‘Electricity and Magnetism’, his article in the 9th 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntannica and Poincare’s 
book on electric wav es Investigations on the centimeter 
wave length legion of e m waves remained in compa- 
rative oblivion tor the last falty years, and they have 
come again into importance during the last war, when 
the techmque of production and detection oi such waves 
were developed to an extraordinary degree, in connec- 
tion with the radar method of detection and mtercep- 
tion of enemy an planes The use oi the shortest 
possible em waves in which the maximum output of 
energy could bo concentrated became of supreme im- 
portance lor this purpose, hrst it enabled the construe 
etion of portable reflecting systems concentratmg the 
radio beam to follow the track of the enemy air 
pianos, and secondly the shoit wave length used 
enabled the incident waves to be reflected to an 
appreciable extent fiom the surface oi the enemy 
planes Profs M N Saha and S K Mitra alter return 
irom their lour in the USA m 1946, miormed me 
that m many university laboratories where radar 
personnel were being trained, apparatus similar to that 
developed by J C Bose were used loi practical ins- 
truction 'Ihe measurement of the absorption of these 
centimeter waves by the constituents of the atmosphere 
like Oj, Nj, CO, water vapour and other substances 
became of great importance 'Ihese recent measure 
ments have verihod somo ot those made by Bose 
with similar substances 'Jhe important advances 
m the present day techmque has been in the generation 
of extremely powerful pulses of centimeter waves of 
nearly monochromatic frequency, while Bose’s generator 
emitted only feeble damped waves , otherwise the 
principles employed have not altered very much Bose 
had employed amongst other detectors crystals like 
galena At the present time it has been found necessary 
lor the detection of such extremely short waves again 
to use m the first stage of the detecting umt, crystal 
detectors of diflcrcnt kinds, of which the most useful 
are those of silicon and gcrmamuni A new lino of 
investigation on the absoiption and emission of such 
microwaves by nuclei, atoms, molecules and crystals 
have been opened out by peaceful application ot micro- 
waves, and already several results ot first rate theoreti- 
cal importance have been obtamed 

Second period — Response in the living and 

THE non living 

This was mitiated during Bose’s uivostigations 
with the coherer which in the iorm devised by Branly 
consisted of metal filings, which under the absorption 
of electric radiation coheied together and thus in- 
creased in conductivity Bose investigatc'd a large 
number of metallic and semi metallic substances and 
found that coherer action arose at the places ot contact 
between different pieces of metal filings formmg the 
coherer, t e , it was a skm effect for which he eolned 
the name ‘electric touch* using the last word as eqm* 
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valent to the sansknt word ‘tteach ’ — skin He found 
that with constant use the coherers showed signs of 
fatigue and given some rest they recovered from fatigue 
He simphhcd the design of coherers and in the latest 
form of apparatus which we still use in the Institute, 
the receiver takes the form of a single contact between 
a fine metallic point resting on a metal plate, the 
materials used for the purpose are steel, nickel mag- 
nesium, and other metals 

Havmg studied the metalhc coherer whose conduc- 
tivity mcrcases on absorption of e m radiation, Bose 
continued his mvcstigation with other detectors of 
radiation like the crystal galena whose contact 
resistance dimmishts with absorption of radiation, 
ranging from micro electric waves to ultra violet light, 
with semi conductors hke selenium which change their 
resistance during hght absorption, and photoelectric 
cells made of silverplates actuated by exposure to Bro 
nune vapour etc 

At present this class of semi conductors including 
crystals like galena, metalloids like silicon, germanium, 
selenium, copper oxide films deposited on metal bases, 
are used for rectification of alternating current of 
frequencies ranging from say fiO per sec , to that of 
micro waves and of visible light, some of those substan 
oes have important application in the recent attempts 
at industrial conversion of solar energy to electrical 
power Another reel nt development of Bose’s discoveries 
w based on his lust form of coherer, consistmg of a sharp 
metallic point resting on a crystalline metal surface , 
this has the additional property of rectifying om 
radiation impinging on it and thus has a function 
similar to that of a diode valv e like Kenotron so famihar 
to Radiologists Recently an adaptation of it has been 
reported from the Bell Telephone Co It starts as an 
arrangement of a fine wire electrode restmg on a surface 
of a germamum plate, and used for rectification and 
detection of high fiequency e m radiations , if now 
an additional wire electrode is made to touch the upper 
part of the germanium plate very near the first one, 
and a constant voltage is mamtained between the plate 
and the second electrixle, then it becomes equivalent 
to a tnodc valve, in which the first wire plap the role 
of a grid electrode The arrangement can be used to 
detect and amplify feeble a c currents, as well as to 
generate high frequency oscillations This simple 
arrangement, denoted Transistor, promises to replace 
the glass tricnle valves in many cu-ouits 1 have given 
this account of the recent developments in the technical 
apphcation of semiconductors to show how they were 
imphcit in Bose’s Investigations of half a century ago 

The results of these investigations on the change of 
c^ductivity of contact resistances, the e m f generation 
by absorption of short electric waves and of fight, were 
considered by Bose os part of the general phenomena 
of response of inorganic substances to stimulation 
Starting with Waller’s dictum that m hving tissues, 
the most delicate and universal sign of livmgness is 
electric response to stimulation, Bose enquires whether 
inorganic models may not also be devised which will 


satisfy this criterion In this way he was able to 
construct models m which meohanioal and hght stilnuh 
produce electrical responses The proportiouahty 
which exists between intensity of stimulation and elec- 
trical response, the gradual appearance of fatigue 
in response after repeated stimulations, from which 
the system recovers after it is given sufficient rest, 
the mcrease of response on treatment with one set of 
chemicals and its inhibition by another set, are similar 
to what occur m hving tissues I shall desenbe here 
only one of his models, it is made of two wires of pure 
tin, whose lower ends are clamped to an ebomte block , 
the upper ends pass through an ebomte disc, and are 
joined through bmding screws to the two terminals 
of a sensitive galvanometer The arrangement fits 
mto a cyhndnoal glass vessel, filled with distilled or 
tap water On givmg one of the tin wires a sharp 
twist, an electric current flows from the wire through 
the galvanometer system The amplitude of response 
18 e^anoed when a small quantity of sodium bicar- 
bonate IS added to the distilled water , on the other 
hand if oxalio acid is added to the water the response 
18 totally abolished Many of the effects observed in 
animal tissues under stimulation vtz , the opposite 
effects of small and large doses of a chemical poison 
etc can be obtained with this model of Bose In 
a lecture delivered before the Royal Institution, London 
m 1901 , Bose after showing a senes of parallel expen- 
ments on the similarity in response shown in hving and 
non Iivmg systems, ends his lecture with the remarks 
“Amongst such phenomena how can we draw a fine of 
demarcation and say ‘here the physical process ends 
and there the physiological begms I “No such barrier 
exists Do not the two sets of records tell us of some 
property of matter common and persistent Do not 
they show that the responsive processes seen in life 
have been foreshadowed m non Me, that is the physio- 
logical 18 after all an expression of the physiooohemical 
and that there is no abrupt break but a continuity 

Later investigations on plant responses, where he 
tried to show the snmlanty if not identity of responses 
shown by plant and animal tissues under stimulation, 
Bose had to make some distinction between physio- 
logical and purely physicoohemioal response shown by 
livmg tissues 

Bose himself was not quite clear as to the real 
seat of the electromotive response produced m the 
tin wire system under meohamcal stimulation — at one 
tune he thought it to be at the surface of separation 
between the tin wire and the electrolyte — this oonexplam 
the difference m the emf produced under constant 
stimulation, when the distilled water in which the wire 
dips IS replaced by dilute solutions containing NaHCOi 
resp oxaho acid Later he thought it was due to 
molecular strom induced m the twisted wne itself. 
I shall describe two other inorganic models illusttating 
response of hvmg systems, m '^oh it is dearl^ estab- 
lished that a passive layer formed on the surface of a 
metal dipped in an electrolyte is responsible for such 
response effects The first is the famous iron urue 
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model of Ldhe (1920 193fa) which has ita btarting point 
in an observation of Ostwald m 1900 Wires made 
from specially pure iron, when dipped m strong nitric 
acid (sp g 1 4) enters into a passive state shown by 
its surface taking a bright motaUic lustre If however, 
it 18 touched by an actue iron or by a zmc rod, a 
local action accompanied by effcivescence and a darken 
ing of the metallic lustre spreads rapidly over the wire 
from end to end, tlu local action ceases after one or 
two seconds and the metal reverts automatically to 
the passive state An electric disturbance accompanies 
this process and tan bt recorch d by a string galvano 
meter With such a systim LiUr demonstrated a 
correspondence in the most unexpected details between 
the excitation ot nerve and the activation of passive 
iron Bonhoeffer, the well known physical chemist 
who has been during recent years making an analysis 
of the activation phenomena, remarks ‘it is indeed 
most astonishing that iron wire and nerve, winch from 
the chemical point of view differ so enormously, function 
in such a similar way It rloes not seem creclible that 
the various functional properties in which the two 
systems resemble each other could be independent 
or show such accidental similantus The existence of 
a threshold of activation, of a rc'fractory jieriod, of 
a transmission of activation, of a tendency to give 
rythmic reactions and a suggestion that the so called 
accomodation effect are not missing in the model, 
indicate that all these properties, 8o uncommon in ordi- 
nary chemistry, are in some way related to each othei ” 

The other model winch 1 shall refer to i« that 
of Brecbg (1003), illustrating the rjthnnc pulsation 
of an animal heait It is based upon the decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide when spread over the surface 
of a mercury drop When the peroxide solution is 
slightly acidic a stable golden lirown film is foimed 
on the mercury surface this cm responds to the inacti 
vation of the tin wire in Bose’s model by dilute oxalic 
acid At an appropriate degitc of alkalinity, the 
film IS stimulated to activity shown by its altoinatc 
breakdown and reformation with the evolution of 
oxygen, this is ac compained by lythmic alteration 
of the shape of the mercury drop, due to variation 
in its surface tension and of a propagated electric dis 
turbance on the surface 'Phis state corresponds in 
Bose’s model to making of the aquous solution in which 
the tin wire dips slightly alkaline by addition of scxlium 
bicarbonate These reversible films formed on metal 
sufaces, correspond in the living system to the plasma 
membrane foimmg the outer boundary of living cells, on 
whose both sides are present electrolytes with different 
ionic concentrations The whole group of response 
phenomena shown by living systems, under chemical, 
electrical and mechanical stimulations, depend upon 
the change in conductivity and of lomc permeability 
of this pl^ma membrane, w hich is aocbmpanied by an 
alteration of the resting bioelectric potential This 
local change m bioelectric potential is propagated 
along cell surfaces especially of nerves as excitation 

currwit 

4 


The similarity of response to stimulation exhibited 
in inorganic models is due to its make up of a conductmg 
metallic core separated from a conducting electrolyte 
by a layc>r on the surface of the core m a passive state 
The latter breaks down reversibly under mechamcal, 
ihemical and electrical sf irriulations resulting in produc 
tion of local cum nts betwi^en the intact and decomposed 
])ortion of the snrfaci film Bose was not familiar with 
the contemporarv physico chemical investigations 
earned out by men like Ostwald, Bredig and their 
sc hools, and was therefore unable to undertake a correct 
interpretation of these borderline inv estigations of his 
While lus western conteinpoianes designated them as 
morgaiiK models of some properties of In ing systems, 
Bose with his pantheistic back ground saw in this 
similarity an c videnec that the responsive processes seen 
111 lifi have been foreshadow eel m the nonliving’ 

Plant phystoloptcal investigations 

From this study of the border land region separating 
organic from inorganic response phenomena Bose was 
led to investigate plant responses, which again rc’prcsent 
a border lint r< gion in the study of the highly organived 
and (lifteri ntiated animal organisms Bose starts with 
the assumption that in plant as in animals the underly- 
ing pi otoplasiTiio matter has the same fundamental 
piopcrtiis of irritability, contractility, conductivity and 
rvthmuity In the highly oiganizcd animal organisms, 
some of these characteristics arc spttiah/id m one or 
cithcT of the tissues p g contractility in the muscle 
system, eoiiduction of irntation in the nerve system, 
and rythmic ity in the heart muscles 'I’he tissues in 
tlu plant have ncvir reached anything like the same 
de'giee of diffmintiation as m ammals it is only in a 
gi nc ral sense that it is possible to apply the terms 
muscle’ and ‘nerve to the contractile and excitatory 
tissue s ot the plant 

Bose in the course of his investigations selected 
three jilants in which one or othei of the three functions 
arc specialized For, example, the lateral leaflet 
ot the plant Vesmodium gyiati't, even wlien detached 
from the pare nt plant, and kept with its c ut end dipped 
in tap water, continues to execute regular gyratory 
pulsations of periods varying between 2 to 4 minute s, 
depending on the age of tin leaflet, temper itiire etc 
These leaflete, like animal hearts, are mvoginicie the 
part originating and regulating its pulsations ho in the 
leaflet and the latter is v ety little influenced by stimula- 
tion applied to the rest of the plants Application of 
cold, of chemicals, of stimulants and depressants, in- 
fluenced ite activity in a similar manner as when applied 
to the isolated animal heart The pulviniis and leaf 
system of the sensitive plant Mtmosa pudtea behaves 
under stimulation m a manner analogous to that of 
a nerve muscle unit Stimulations, thermal, mechanical 
or electrical in nature, ajiplied to the stem is conducted, 
principally in the form of an excitation current, with 
welldefineelvclocity, which on reaching the pulvinus leaf 
8y8t«in causes the collapse of the pulvinus and closure 
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of the loaf sysUm Many of the tharattemtics of 
response to stimulation shown by imiervated muscles, 
can be shown in a pulv mus leaf systems of mimosa 
plant, like summation cftect, stimulation by constant 
current, repetitive responses to strong stimulation, the 
iniluenoe of direction of flow of a small (onstant current 
m enhancing or abolishing the mechanical response of 
the pulvmus to stimulation, the reversible depression 
of conduction of excitation by means of cold, by 
anaesthetics like c hloroform and ether, and its abolition 
by poison 

In another plant Biophytum , th< all 

or none response to stimulation and repetitive response 
to strong stimulation i hnracteristics of skeletal niiisdes 
ace illustrated 

Bose has show n how by using delicate high magni 
iication recorders, the inethanical reap clcitrical 
responses of the so calk d insensitive plants i ould bo 
measured and they aic found to obty similar laws 
In addition to the icsponse of plants to these artificial 
modes of stimulation, the plants are subject to conti- 
nuous environmental stimulations, like gravity, \ana- 
tion of temperature, of light intensity, humidity, 
irrigation of the roots etc lliesc result in responses 
of the plant in the foim of growth, ascent of sap, tropic 
movements, like the opposite bending of the stem 
and root system of a plant und( r gravity when placed 
m a horizontal position, called gcotropism, the bending 
of a plant stem towards light called phototropism, 
the twisting of a growing stem round a support called 
mechanotropisin He has shown that all mechanical 
responses shown by plant organs aie accompanied 
by a corresponding electrical disturbance, even where 
the former is absent, the electric response is always 
present Further evdi in the anomalous mechanical 
bending of plant organs in geotropisni, th< direction 
of the electric held relative to the beneling remains the 
same It is always directed fieim the eonvex to the 
e oucave side By means of the ele e trie piobe w hie h was 
first mtroelueed by him m physioleigieal researeh, he has 
tried to locahzc the particular laytis in plant organs 
responsible feir a partieiilar activity For example, 
in the petiole of Mtrnoia pwhea, he lelcntifies the 
phlejem as the channel which is responsible lor the 
transmission of . xeitatmn fiom the puHinus tei the 
leaf system In young plants, he has localized a geo 
perceptive lajci, and he has tiled even to localize 
in the stem of othei >oung plants a layer through which 
sap IS flowing and bj whose pulsatory activity water 
IS propelled fiom the root to the stem and leaf system, 
» e he postulates a mechanism which plays a lole ana 
logous to that of the juilsating heart in the circulation 
<rf blood in animals 'I’his last finding of Bose lacks 
independent experimental verification 

Bose attempts to interpret all the phenomena 
associated with the response of plant organs to environ- 
niontal and artificial stimulations, m terms of a few 
general laws which can be stated as follows The 
act of stimulation i» tiaiismittcd fiom the place of 


apphcation to that of response by two kmcls of impulses, 
mz as a protoplasmic excitation which gives rise to 
a mechanical response of contraction and an electneal 
one of galvanomotrie negativity, the other is of a 
hydro mechanical nature giving rise to an erectile res- 
ponse and an electric one of galvanometnc positivity 
Whether the positive response will predommate over 
the negative one will depend on the conductivity of 
the intervening tissue, the distance of the place of res 
ponse from that of stimulation and also on the intensity 
of stimulation In general with poorly conducting 
tissues weak stimulation and over large distances, the 
positive hydraulic impulse predommates over the 
negative excitatory one Bose made a very ingenious 
attempt to mterpret all the various modes of plant 
response, including growth, ascent of sap, and tropic 
movement from these few gene ral principles enunciated 
by him It cannot be said however that he has been 
always successful For one thing he did not take into 
account the chemical processes which intervene between 
the act of stimulation and the resulting response, and 
which supply the energy of the responsive movement 
To give some examples, he assumes that the spontaneous 
pulsations of the leaflets of Dttmodtuvi gyrans is due 
to continuous stimulation received by the plant from 
its sourrounding, without specifying how the energy 
of stimulation is stored up m the plant It has been 
found later that the source of energy of pulsation is 
derived from the breakdown of carbohydrates formed 
in the leaflet by photosynthesis In the ease of tropic 
movement of plants, it has been found that certain 
plant auxins act as chemical mediators m the metabolic 
processes resulting m the curvature of the plant 
organs In every case however the direction of the 
bio electric field determines the direction m which the 
plant organ bends The transmission of physiological 
excitation in mimosa plant is not a purely physical 
process but a physicochemical one, with which an 
irritability substance is associated It is very mterost- 
ing to recall that m the transmission of excitation in 
nerve muscle units, a chemical substance acetyl chohne 
a<ts similaily as a mediator Knowledge of the 
mechanism of the physicochemical process associated 
with the transmission of excitation m ammal organs 
has helped to bridge over the controversy on 
the physico chemical nature of transmission of ex- 
citation in Mimosa This arose from Rieca’s dip 
covery in 1917, that an ‘irritability substance’ extracted 
from Mimosa stem when introduced in the cut stem 
end of a mimosa branch wll produce the collapse 
of the pulvinuB and closure of the leaf system In 
favourable cases it can even give rise to multiple 
responses It is also known that acetyl choline produce 
similar contractile activity when introduced in dener 
vated muscles 

Bose along with Lillie belonged to the generation 
of electro physiologists, who attributed a supreme role 
to bioeleetnc potential and to its propagation as ex- 
citation current in oontrollmg all biological processes 
including integration, growth, tropic movements, cell 
division etc The study of the energetics of such 
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processes which are based upon chemical metabolism, 
their control by minute quantities of chemical subs 
tarioes like hormones, vitamins and auxins, hadiiotcome 
into being during their perio<i of active research It 
must however be pointed out that in many hving 
tissues the essential constituents of metabolic processes, 
the substrates and the enzymes which act on them, are 
present side by side, but it requires modification of 
local ionic i oncentrations induce d by electric excitation 
either transmitted from a distant region or prexluccd 
locally, to start or inhibit these ehcmical reactions 

I have attempted to give a consecutive account of 
the different pe nods of J C Bose’s scientific activities, 
to show how from a study of coherer effect he passed 
to investigation of the role of passive films on am face 
of conductors or semicondue tors and crystals m the 
detection and cemversiou of clcctiomagnetic radiation 
into eleetrical energy Furthci study led him to the 
discovery of the similarity of n sponses m certain tjqies 
of inoiganu models to that found in living tissues 
This again led him to the study of plant responses 
He remains still the gnatc'st experimentalist modern 
India has producctl Prof S K Mitra calls him the 
Indian Faraday 


He was an intuitive thinker, who starting from 
certain mductiv'ely arrived jiimciples, attempted to 
interpret deductnelv all his experimental results, but 
not always very suciessfully He suffered also from 
the disadvantage of not ki eping himself abreast with 
current siientific literature 

1, who have feillejwcd Ins e\pe rime ntal investigations 
and his theoretical interpre tations of then lesults over 
a pel lod nearing lialf a century, of which during the 
last few years [ have' made a fairly tleise study, can 
say paraphrasing the words used by Rev Stanley Jones 
III his stuely eif Mahatma (landhi, that ‘1 have seen him 
sometimes go wiong in smill matters of interpretation, 
but now T lealuc how intuitu ely great he was m his 
selection of the larger issues At turning points m 
the progress of >S( K nee, sometimes it is more impor- 
tant to stale problems and furnish texils for their 
investigations, than to give the most correct answer 
Aftei all, in Science, there is no finality in the solution 
proposed for any problem The subjects investi- 
gated by him in Physics, Biophysics and Plant Physio- 
logy still letain their plaios in the forogrounel of 
scientihc research, and they have all been advanced by 
Ills contributions 


HANDMADE POTTERY OF RAJBANSIS 

BIbWAPADA DAbQUPlA 

OACCUTTA 


TN the com sc of my w ork among the Rajbamfi of 
North Bengal, in P)40, I came aiross a number of 
liajbanai families, engage <f in making earthen pots 
on a fairly large scale at the Ujolkota village, 2 to 3 
miles off Bhomradaha, a small railway station in 
between the railway stations of Dinajpur and Tliakur 
gaon. Eastern Pakistan 

'file families founel to be engaged m makmg pots, 
arc primarily agricultural ami pottery is a secondary 
means of their livelihood The actual makmg of pots 
18 entirely confaned to the women of these households, 
the men only help them by bringing suitable earth 
from the bank of the adjacent river Tangon, by collect 
mg faggots for turning the pots, firing the kiln and 
selling the pots m the local markets My informants 
among these families, stated that the income from sale 
of pots goes to the purchase ot clothes, salt, kerosene 
oil and such other necessities which the produce of 
land does not suffice to purchase after satisfying the 
need for food The women of these 'households wore 
stated to have followed this occupation hereditanly 
and the wheel had never been used in making these 
pots The women who were found to make pots stated 
that they learnt this art from their mothers aijd o^her 


elder vuiiiien ot then households at their early ages 
(12 to 14 years) Thiy said that they never used the 
wheel as they are K^ihatnym by ( aste and not Kumhara 
'I hey thus preserve the prestige of their own caste 
by not using the -wheel m their pottery If any one 
of them uses the wheel, the members of the household 
she belongs to, will bo outeasted at once No such 
case hat. however occurred within livmg memory 

'Pile iraplenu nts require d for making pots are very 
simple and the absence of the wheel does not seem 
to stand in the way ol makmg pots on a ceimmercial 
scale 

1 Chdnc — It IS a shallow earthen vessel resem- 



Ctene 


bling in size and shape the mahds It is used whi|e 
shaping the neck of the pots 
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2 Athah — ^The atliah is an earthon vessel It 
IS used while blinking the body of the pot, below 
the neck to the required shape The mouth oi the 
vessel IS wide and the inner wall slightly slopes mwards 
although the outer one is different It has a distinct 
nm slightly everted and the middle part is eonstneted 
There arc athalis of diflfeient sizes, for pots of different 
sizes to be made 'I’he smallest type of the pots they 
make, is known as khnti For shaping the khuti the 
smallest variety of alhaU is lequirtd, dholsa, thi 



Athaa 

next larger size of the pot is fasluoned in an <fth<ili 
of the next larger vanety Handi, tlio mxt and tin 
largest size ol the pots they make, is shaped in the 
alhah of the next and the largest variety 

3 Boila — It IS a dabber, made of e'arth The dabb 



BoiX^ 

ing face is more or less flat and the tonstiuted pait is 
iiuaiit for the grip vhile in ust 

4 Thokowf Paihar — It is an almost louiid shajaii 
pute of stone \vith a smooth face, used in beating 
fhi body of the pot, inside and below the m<k in order 
to bring the body into the d« sired shape, placing the 
pot in an inclined position on the athah The smooth 
face of the pathar eonu's into contact with the body 
ol the pot inside 

5 PUon — It IS a flat jiiece of sal wood, required 
to jibeat the nc tk of tbe pot lightly outside 


Proceouke 

Lumps of earth aie brought troni the bank of the 
adjacent iiver Tangon by the male members of the 
house T’hist lumps art ground over a large piece 
of gunny bag stretclud in the courtyard, when the 
stone partieles and othei giittv matters, present m 
the earth are picked and unloved by hand Water 
IS then added to t'n e>aith anrl thoroughly mixed with 
it and IS kneaded into suitable elav for the pots This 
is done by the wonieui bv constantly treading upon it, 
Biraultantously adding water interinitte'iitly upto the 
quantity lequired The i lay tliiis made is kept wrapped 
up III tin gunny bag (dhukrii) on vvliicb it vvus made in a 
shady plate 

A lump of clay of required quantity, depending 
on the size of tJie pot to be made is then put into the 
chdnc, aftei rubbing the uisielt of the chdnc with 
wockI ash The clay is then wolked into a ball by 
means of banel The upper and the lowei face of the 
ball are then flatte iie el a little by beating lightly by means 
of the dnhher (boiJa) It inay be noted that the dabber is 
also smeared with a coating of wood ash previously 
The clay thus shaped is then raised from the chdnc, 
and the chmr as well as the holla are again smeared 
thoroughly with wood ash The clay ball with its 
upper and lower faces flattened la agon placed in the 
(hnne The fiat face is then beaten in the chdnr by 
means of the hotla held at the grip by the right hand 



6 Pitoner Pathar - It is a piece of stone having and the chdnc is made to rotate by means of the left 
one of its faces flat and more or less plane It is used hand In this way, the rounded clay is shaped into 
in beating the neck lightlj, inside and simultane ouslv a thin circular disc After this the disc is pushed 
with the ption, to shape the neck perfectly smooth and up all round the edges by tWo hands of the operator, 

and the disc is also pressed at th® same time, os a result 
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the edge ot disc is raised to a consul trable height and 
it then assumes the shape of a tylmdrical vessel 'I’ht 
edge of the cylinder is then made uniform by means 
of the hand The cylindrical vessel thus formed is 
provided with a neck, a small piece of rag (dhoha) 
soaked in water is held by the fingers of the right hand 
upon the edge of the vessel, where the mtk is to be 
made In between the fingers of the right hand (the 
thumb pressing the inner wall of the vessel and the 
rest the coirespondmg outer wall) the portion of the 
edge under the soaked rag (dhokra) is lightly pressed 
and simultaneously a rotating motion is induced in thi 
chdnc by means of the left hand in an anti cloekw is< 
direction Consequently the whole poition of tlu 
circular edge of the vessel comes under the piessuu 
of the soaked rag held by ineuisof the fingnsof tlu 
light hand, and the pressure thus imparted to the edge 
shapes the lequired neck of th( pot to be inaele 

'I he vtssel with flat base and the neck thus lonned 
18 kept in a shady place for one day The next day 
It IS placed in the athah in an inclined position, the 
athah being previously smeared with sand The portion 
below the neck is then beaten lightly and carefully 
with the implement known as ihokmet pathar, and m 
this way the body and the basi ot the pot is fashioned 
'I’he boely being thus shaped, tin nock of the pot is then 
made plane, by beating lightly the neck already shaped, 
with the piton outside and simultaneously with the 
pitoner pdlhnr inside at this corn spondmg jKisitioiis 
I’he pitoner pdthar is from time to time dippeel in sand 
and the piton is immersed into water, at the same turn 
while m operation The pot with the body and tlie 


neck thus shapid is then lenioved fiom the athah 
While doing so great tare is taken that the shape may 
not be spoiled 

The pots thus shaped are then kept m a shady 
place for some days (fi to 7 days) before they are taken 
to the oven for binning The oven for burning the 
pots comprises of a big hole in the ground At the 
front of the hole thru big jais arc placed Two of 
them are placed in an inverted position leaning against 
taeh other from eithei suit of the hole, the third one is 
placed mverteel ovei thi junction of the othci two 
Around the rest of tlu ( dge of the hole necks c)f the 
broken pots are jilaetd side by side and these are 
iiuant foi the staiuls of the new jiots to be burnt 
These new po(s are then placed ovii each stand, 
anel above these {xits anotlur set is placed and so on, 
till a considerable number ot new pots art htajied up 
to be filed in the kiln Th( faggots art then intro 
duetd into tlu kiln through an opening behind the thiee 
big jars placed inv'crted as previously elescribed, and 
the fire is regulatetl from there , this is done intermittently 
for nearly two to thnt days till the stock of the pots 
are burnt jurlettly 

Aftti tlu buinmg is lomifleted, ihe pots an takem 
out, the vuiietus likt khvti, dhokia thus eompleted, 
are made leady for salt m the markets 'I'he necks of 
the big jars (hundt) lue painted with a light brown 
paint From a jilaec, two to three miles off the hamlet, 
known as (landhara a kind of brown coloured clay 
18 brought, the clay is boded with watei and the argil 
lacemis i olouring matU r thus formed is used lor painting 
the neck 


NOBEL LAUREATE IN CHEMISTRY 


A RNE ITselms, the Nobel Prue Winnei in Chemistiy 
for the year 1948, was born m Stockholm in FK)2 
He graduated from the University of Upsala and ob 
tamed his Ph D from the same University m 1910 
The matter of his thesis “The Moving Boundaiy 
Method of Studying the Electrophoresis of Proteins,” 
when publisheel in journals, called the attention of 
scientists working m the same field Seven years later, 
in 1937 he published a paper describing the rtvolu 


tionary new teehuiqui for elec trophon tie analysis of 
protein mixture'' with an inijn-oved appaiatus This 
paper, which was published in the Tranmctioni of the 
Faraday Socutif disclosed the protein structure of 
serum, and contributed much in selecting him for the 
Nobel Prize 

Dr TiHcbus is only 4(), and is the Professor of Bio 
chemistry of the Univoisity of Upsala 
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TRAINING IN THE FIELD SCIENCES* 

NIKMAL KUMAR BOSL 

(ALCUTTA UNIVEKSITV 


AMOIsG till. htl<l >?< KiHts gemially comukr 
^ the tdlJowing Anthropology, Botany, Gtogiaphy 
and (kology, and /oology, as wdl as Arthatologv 
Thcie IS much in eaih of these which <an he loarnt 
in tlic innsiuni and tlu laboratory, but i larg< part 
of the student s t xpi ru nee has to be built up by per 
sonal observation anil training in the held 

111 ! airangc Hunts for study in oui Univiisitus, 
whuh have gradually ivohcd through dttadis is very 
will fittid foi such sciences as Physics or riicnnstry, 
but not so nnieh for the held sciences Teachers of 
the lattci group have thcufoic to supplement the 
noik in tlu class loom b^ what die called excursions 
These excursions arc gcneially shoit in duration and, 
from experience it might be stated, do not serve to 
give the student anything inoie than a ncKlding ac 
quaintanec with the object of his study The result 
IS that, even when the student succeeds in securing 
a first class degree on the stiength of his class loom 
and laboratory woik, lit cloc's not dc leloji self conh 
eltnte enough in the sciences under icview His sesise 
of responsibility and habit of taking the initiative is 
often vtrv pooily developed 

I his IS d state of affairs which must be eoriccted, 
and the present paper is meant to suggest some means 
which may prove helpful in this cemiiection 

The fiist difhculty which one notiecs is tlut win 
ter lb the tune when field investigation can be earned 
on, and tins is also the time which is erowdetl vnth 
work in the colleges Administrators of (’ollegi's and 
Universities have a liahit of looking upon field woik 
as a sort of holiday, and therefore wish tcaehers to 
thrust exeuisions into periods of vacation Among 
vacations, sutiiiiic r is useless for fieldwork while 
the Foojuht occur at a time when rains do not always 
cease, and the ground is often too wet aiiel Liitrha rciads 
not in a fit eonelitiuii feu easv movement In many 
iiitas, it IS also the season for rnalatia The suggts 
turn IS that two oi thiee months spoilt during wintei 
in coiiipanv with ti ache is away from colleges in the 
held, should he tie ate d as ecjuivalent to class woik 
Teaeheis mav so orgaiiue their teaching that special 
branches ot study whuh have a elosei bearing to oh 
sorvations in the held, eaii be taught on an intensive 
sej^le during Ic (tun periods in the midst of the objects 
chemselves 

In post giadiiate classes there* should he less ot 
vacation and jiurt of the siiminti months may be spent 

♦Papei road ivl a iliw uHxion ineetiiiK <>n Trauiiiig in Inetia 
lot Professional Caroees m the FieiUt Seiences” at tlio Indian 
Ncienee Congress held at Allahabad on January 4, 1949 


111 laboiatory instead of being wasted, as much of it 
often 18, under present arrangements Vacations arc 
now just blank and meaningless periods of unplanned 
work, or no work at all, mtervening between periods 
of work, when work itself is not so hard 

The second suggestion is that students should 
do both team work and individual work in the field 
Thus, if a student of Geography is being taught the 
art of surveying in the field, a number of them should 
cany on the work jointly Each must learn how to 
hold the staff, how to use the chain, the theodolite or 
the plane table and take his turn at the different 
things one by one But besides this joint endeavour, each 
single stiiclc nt should also be allotted a small plot of 
tough ground, of which he should prcpait the map coin 
pletely by his unaided effort This work will natural 
ly not produce the same quality of work as joint effort 
will, with the help of specialized apparatus But 
by tiying to maji out a region by counting steps and 
with the help of such simple, portable apparatus as a 
prismatic compass or a box sextant, the student will 
icarii the art of rapid survey, and thus develop self 
confidence in a way unattainable by any other means 
The analogy oaii naturally be extended to the other 
sciences, in each of which, a wise balance should be 
struck between team work and personal work 

The thinl suggestion is that the results of field in- 
vestigation thus carried out under wise planning 
and direction should be given adeejuate lecognition 
while tlu merit of the student is being judged finally 
for degree purposes In some of the field sciences, 
such a practice is current even to day, but the value 
attached to field records is generally of an inferior 
order It has got to be stepjied up, so that the student 
may also warm up m his field investigation 

The fourth suggestion is designed to increase the 
fc eling of I ntei dependence betw een the different sciences 
In such a subject as Human Geography, for example, 
where we enquire into the question of the interaction 
between Nature and man’s civilization, we immediately 
hnd that the aid of co woikers who have specialized 
in soil sc lenee oi meteorolgy, in botany and zoology 
and also in economics becomes indispensable A 
human geographer, instead of playing the part of an 
amateur liotanist and zoologist, m addition to his 
special tnciuiries, would do well to seek the co-opeia 
tion of specialists in those departments in course of 
his own study In other words, this would mean that 
when field investigations are being planned, it would 
be best if it is planned in such a manner that different 
elepartments of the University can join m it together 
They wfil be m the field at the same time and the same 
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place, of course, where they have materials enough 
to work While workmg m this manner, they will 
naturally conduct investigations independently , but 
when they meet every evening at the end of the da> s 
work, let them try and help one another m inter related 
problems If this becomes oiganizationally possibli , 
the investigation of separate scienoes will often de\t 
lop a purposivenoss which will be of even some amount 
of ac^emic advantage 

The fifth suggestion is with reganl to leadership 
in research and investigation In all scientific research, 
there is always an clement of play and of ailventure, 
the desire to battle with difficulties To break the 
barriers of darkness and bring a ray of light into 
the unknown or the little known Without that, 
scientific investigation loses its soul But beyond 
this purely subjective element in research, there is 
also another, which often sustains the worker in Ins 
difficult days and which also gives a moral tone to his 
work in the field or the laboratory 'I'his is the feeling 
of social responsibihty It is not that every problem 
chosen for investigation should have a practical bias 
or else become taboo But the thing is that the worki r 
should also boar the feeling that in his search for Truth, 
he is not functioning as an investigator, taking elclight 
m personal intellectual satisfaction, and that at publu 
expense, but he is also doing something which is great 
And the feeling of greatness comes when one is inwardly 
assured that the world needs an answer to the questions 
with which one is struggling to find an answer Foi 
the majority of workeis, such a feeling is necessary 
as a load to give a poise to their scuntific investigation 
Otherwise their work tends to fritter down into an 
aimless endeavour, which merely satishes some idle 
curiosity, or even a sense of personal vanity A soc lul 
sense, rightly introduced, helps to keep the balanci 
much better than otherwise 

But there is another class of workers among w bom 
the sheer joy of enquiry supplies the necessary tone to 
work Such students are rare, and, where they arc 
present, the teacher need not worry himself about 
preventing their research from running to waste They 
should bo given the ‘liberty to play , and the ti'aehi r 
can rest assured that, if the student is of the right type 
his scientific integrity will create in him the mental 
discipline necessary for its owti fulfilment The teachei 
can only become the helpmate of such a student, a 
friend and guide, not a director But, for the rest, 
who are more numerous, it is better to ballast them 
with a sense of social responsibility, with a demand 
for ‘usefulness’ 

There is another matter which should be pointed out 
in connection "with the question of leadership in scientific 
investigation, whether in the field or the laboratory 
Unless the teacher himself feels inspired in his own 
work of science, he cannot infect others with enthusiasm 
Unless one is on fire oneself, one cannot set others on 
fire 


The reason v\ hy some teachers fail in this respect 
lies occasionally m directions othci than academic 
The world we livt lu is dominated by money values 
Not that othii \ allies do not exist or have teased to 
operate m human sot u tics, but money dots play an 
inonlinatcly large pint in tletermining social status 
m the world tif to day A man who is well paid feels 
more satisfied than a less jiaid man, tvtu when the 
income of both is abovi what tht>y need for the satm 
faction of netds Bt cognition in tht Univtrsities 
unfortunately t>ften tomes in tht shape of added income 
A gootl feather in the Imvtrsity is often encouraged 
hy the adiministiHtois of tht Univeisity by being 
plated 111 a gtade of salarii s higher than Ins last ont 

This results m sitting up a damaging tyelc of 
movements A wtirthy man placid m one ot the lower 
grades loses niuth of thi joy in his work, particularly 
when he finds ptoplt bting plated abtivi him not on 
the score of irierits but foi extra uculemic reasons 
Of course, there is no jiistihcutitm foi kecjiing any single 
worker tm the hortltr of want But we are just now 
referring to stales, both of which art above the level 
of want, and in which people are shifted fioni one to 
anothei for purjioses of eneouragement 

This 18 a feature in our institutions which slionld 
last be tiom away witli A toiiimon stale ot salaries 
should bt the riilt for all Anti when entouragement 
IS needed as an nutritive, this should teiinc in the form 
of aeadtmic honours and not in terms of atldetl purses 
A very desirahlt' way in whith tht adimnistration can 
show its appreciation of the worth of a scuntist would 
be to give him more frttdom from routine wtirk, and 
also a greate r mtasurt of opportunity given for scientific 
investigation Scientists will ajiprecuitt that inuth 
more than a mt re addition to their personal inht ritable 
wealth A great wojker tan bo very well given the 
opportunity to reliti tarly on a pension from tompul- 
sory teaching work, and kept wholly tree to work nr 
his own way by grants exiJusnely mtaat tor reseaith 

It IS diffieult to say how far i t|ualizatiun of income, 
as suggested above will seive its purpose, whtn the 
rest of our lives, outside the University, m dominated 
by ‘tapitalistic’ valuis Perhaps the weetls will choke 
the useful plant out of t xisti nee, unless the t onditions 
have thangetl oiitsitit tht walls of the University 
But if the scientist is worth his salt, if he is true to hm 
profession, he can keep the toreh lightt'd even when 
the wind is blowing heistik outsich For it is only 
when such men beconu' moie and more numerous, both 
in the field as well as in the laborattiry, that sciem e will 
come to its rightful place in human life 

The end of the old ordei must be laid in the souls 
of men, and when the fire burns brightly m more 
places than one, it will succeed in reducing to ashes 
that which chokes its breath to day, and thus make 
room for that which alone can make human life better 
and happier in the end 
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THE GREAT COMET OF 194« 

Photograph of a new comet has been takm on 
November 10 with 18 inch schmidt camera at Palomar 
Observatory The position of the comet at time of pie 
turo 18 13"4''‘.')4“, — i.l°14' Comet is moving south and 

west in the sky If eomet is moving away freim sun, as 
appears to be true, it will probably bceorne fainter 
Distance from the sun and actual diiection it is moving 
with respect to sun will not be known until its orbit 
IS computee! (yomet is in constellation of Hjelra, 
south of first magnitude star Spica and very close 
to third magnitude star Gamma Hydrae Planets 
Mercury and Venus are just north of comet Tail of 
comet 18 about 25 de gre es long and brightness of hi ad 
IS about same as second luagnitudi star First inagni 
tudo stars are biightest stars Comet is brightest sicn 
in Northern Hemisphere since 1927 when Skjelkrups 
comet was visible Nearly 11 months to the day after 
the discovery m the Southern Hemisphere of Comet 
1947n, astronomers below the equator were treated 
to another brilliant comet which is to be known as the 
Great Comet of 1948 Like its recent predecessor it 
became visible only after passing perihelion, but the 
Northern Hemisphere was fortunate m that the eomet 
was much moie favouiably placed 

Parabolic elements of the comet’s orbit compiitcel 
by astronomers at Cape Observatory place penhedioii 
passage at about October 27 5, 1948, at a distance from 
the sun of 0 13 astronomical units The orbital inchna 
tion 18 about 22 8 dcgrc'es, longitude of perihelion lOfi", 
longitude of ascending node 209 7 {<^D/ A Tfh'twpr, 

December 1048) 


NEW MESON 

Investigations of mesons have led to the existonie of 
five of these atomic particles which have been generally 
accepted by nuclear physicists They an the positive 
and negative mesons of mass 200 times that of the 
electron, positive and negative mesons of mass MK) 
and a neutral meson of mass 88 There is also 
evidence for the cxistimce oi three othtr vanetics— 
positive, negative and neutral mesons of mass 8(K) 
to 1,000 Now the discovery of still another meson is 
reported by Dr Cowan of the Califoima Institute of 
Technology This particle with a mass of about 10 
is^by far the lightest meson yet found 

In a Wilson cloud chamber photograph of the 
results of cosmic ray collisions wiw atoms, made in 
a plane at an altitude of 27,500 feet, Dr Cowan noticed 
a highly unusual track The amount of ionization indi 
cated that it was that of a mi son, yet the particle had 
been markedly deflected in collisions w ith two electrons. 


mdiiatuig I hat it was extraordinarily light in weight 
Thi calculations from its angle of deflection give 
II '» as the upper limit of its moss Its charge is 
unknown, the photograph yielded no information on 
that point {Snentifir imericiv, December 1948) 

AMMONIA AS FERTILIZER IN SOIL 


Due to the short supply of nitrogenoub fertilizers, 
the bulk of the fertihzcrs used by American farmers 
aie the sulfate, nitrate, and phosphate of ammonium, 
and nitrate of calcium and sodium Cahfornia’s crops 
arc irngateil and ammonia is placed m the irrigation 
water by the method called lutrogation 'I’he conoen 
tration of ammonia in the irrigation water is usually 
maintained between 50 and 75 ppm with an upper 
practical limit of 1 10 p p ni About 1.5 per cent of the 
ammonia flashes while passing through the orifice 
thcrefori , 85 per cent enters theiingation water through 
0 perforated pipe as liquid ammoma Average California 
wati r contains 80 to 250 p p m calcium and .300 to 600 
ppm bicarbonate Ammonia converts the calcium hi 
carbonati to calcium carbonate, which precipitates and 
tends to restrict flow in irrigation pipes To prevent this 
precipitation, a solution of sodium hexametaphosphate 
IS added to the water along with the ammonia After the 
ammoma has been fixed by base exchange, it is absorbed 
by bacteria and eonverted to nitrite Other strains 
of bacteria convert the nitrite to nitrate which is then 
absoi b( d and used by plants 


.Since nitrogation can only be used during the 
irrigation season, another method known as mtroieotion 
by which anhjdrous ammonia gas is applied directly 
to the soil clurmg the ramy winter months was developed 
Nitrogation experiments hod shown that soils could 
fix water solutions of ammonia by ionic base exchanue 
But wou cl directly injected free ammonia bo fixed 
by the soil 2 An apph, ation of 100 poimds of ammonia 
gas {ler acre in a Yolo sandy loam soil was completely 
fixed within an area of about 2 inches from the point 
of injection Leaching of the soil column with large 
volumes of water would not remove the ammonia 
IM fore nitrification had taken place After nitrification 
the nitrate mtrogen was easily moved to plant roots 
by cither irrigation or rain water 


K u ,o7.. Ammoma equipment was 

built m 193 1. I t was a trailer type unit which was 
a mi^ification of a kihfer chisel upon which a 
cylinder of anhydrous ammoma was mounted, Tne 
injection devme was a standard cultivator chisel with 
a quai^r mch pipe attached to ite back Present 
trailer type units are designed m several sizes T.^ rg er 
unite wry as many as 21 cylinders and have tool tore 
39 feet long They are capable of fertihzing 200 acres 
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a day The recent uae of standard offset double disk 
for nitrojeotion accomplishes ammonia mjection and 
soil preparation in the same operation. As the vapour 
{oessore of anhydrous ammonia at normal atmosplterio 
temperature is about 175 pounds per square mch, high 
pressure cyhnders which gross between 340 and 345 
pounds are used i 

Nitrojeotion is now being used in California on 
a great vanety of crops Truck and field crops general!} 
use about 100 poun^ of ammoma per acre, but su- 
gar beets often require as much as 160 pounds On tree 
crops, apphcations vary from 100 pounds per acre 
for stone fruits up to 260 pounds for walnuts 
(Chemical and Engineering News, November 1, 1948) 

GEOLOGY IN THE SERVICE OF INDIA 

The importance of geology in the economic deve 
lopment of the country was emphasized by Dr W D 
West, presidmg at the forty fourth annual meetmg of 
the Mining, Geological and Metallurgical Institute of 
India held in Calcutta on January 28, 1949 

Dr West said it needed the impact of two World 
Wars to convmoe those in authonty that mdustnal 
progress of the country depended on the development 
of its mineral wealth, for which the services of geolo 
gists were necessary. 

When it was realized that India’s annual produc 
tion of minerals, mcludmg buildmg materials, was 
estimated at over Rs 66 crores, that the value of metal- 
lurgical products, such as pig iron and steel, was Rs 
26 crores a year and that much of the electrical power 
of the country was obtamed from coal, it would be re- 
cognized that the science and practice of geology, upon 
wmoh the development of the mmeral mdustry was 
directly based, was of paramount importance 

Pomting out that the geological map of India 
on the scale of one inch to one mile should be com 
pleted. Dr West said that, excludmg the areas co 
voted by alluvium and the Deccan lavas, there still 
remamed about 290,000 sq miles of land to be but 
veyed on this scale If 60 geologists were employed 
exclusively on this work, it could be completed m 16 
years Upon the execution of such a map would de- 
pend proper exploitation of the country’s mtneral 
wealth, utihzation of its ground water resources, loca- 
tion and design of dams, alignment of railways and 
the study of soils 

Dr West outhned the work of the Geological 
Survey of India, which had not only expanded in size 
but had extended its scope of activities by setting 
up new sections for engineering geology and ground 
water investigations, for geophysical exploration, for 
mineral prospecting and for driUing Circle ofSoes 
of i^partraent had been opened m Madras, 
Nagpur, Lucknow and Pun to enable it to 
keep in touch with Frovmoial Governments and to 
in tiitelr development programmes 

0 


Presenting the annual report, the Honorary 
Secretary (Dr, P K Ghosh), said the total number of 
all classes of members at the end of the year was 716, 
bemg the highest on record The Institute has taken 
a practical mterest m the many problems facing the 
mmeral industry and a ‘Directory of Indian Mines and 
Metals’ would shortly be pubhshed A new series of 
pubhcations entitled Notes and News was inaugurated, 
the firat issue of which appeared m September last 

The following award of Institute’s prizes and 
medals was announced 

The Government oj India Prize of Ra 500 j- and 
Inatiiute’e Silver medal to P I A Narayanan and J 
Flenung for their paper on benehciation of Lead- 
Zino ore of Zawar, Silver Medal to Dr E Spencer for 
his paper on manganese ore deposits of Jamda valley 
and a Bronze Medal to Sn S K Borooah for his paper 
on chromite deposits of Nausahi (Keonjhar), Orissa 

The following were elected office bearers for the 
year 194& 

President — ^Mr L J Barraolough, Eddor of Tratu- 
aetuyns — ^Dr M S Knshnan, Honorary Treasurer—" 
Mr V P Sondhi, and Honorary Secretary — ^Dr P K 
Ghodi 

INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

At the First Annual General Meetmg of the Indian 
Institute of Chemical Engmeers held on January 
1 2, 1949 at Allahabad, Dr H L Roy, the Founder 
Pn^dent of the Institute- delivered the Presidential 
address m which he analysed the educational facili- 
ties m Chemical Engineering at the eight leading ms- 
titutiona of this country and made an impassioned plea 
for evolvmg a uniform system of education best suited 
to the mdustrial needs of this country He mentioned 
that the All-India Council of Technical Education had 
taken a right lead m this direction and he urged his 
follow eduoatiomsts to take immediate steps to imple- 
ment the recommendations for uniformity m Chemi- 
cal Engmeermg education Dr Roy, then proceeded 
to give details of the trammg facdities afforded to 
young engmeers by leadmg mdustnal organisatAms 
of the world like the General Eleotnc Co He con- 
trasted this with conditions m India where, except 
in one or two organisations like the Tata’s no syste- 
matic traimng for young chemical engmeers was im- 
parted 

Refemng to the role of the Indian Chemical 
Engineers, Dr Roy, remarked that it was their pn- 
mary duty to modernise the Chezmcal Industry of this 
country to expand production and make the existum 
umts yield better cffimencies of production. He laid 
particular emphasis on unit operations and tibeir con- 
trol by mstrumentation and cost analysis He also 
urged the mdustnahsts and the teohiuoians to devote 
their utmost attention to tiie quality of production 
and gave an outline of the methods of quality oontr^ 
in indutcial astiddialiaeotB. « 
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In conclusion Dr. Boy, gare an account of the 
employment trends m the chemical engiueermg pro- 
fession in the USA. and in India In the mterests 
of efficient operation of pubho utihty concerns and 
basic industnes which are enacted to come under 
State control, Dr Boy, urgecf that the Government 
should realise the importance of this specialised branch 
ol engineering m which our country is making a alow 
but sure beginnmg and should take speedy measures 
to utilise the young techiucians to the utmost benefit 
of the country 

The following were duly elected office bearers of 
the Council for the yejur 1949 Dr H L Roy, Pre 
ndtiU, Dr H E Eduljee and Sri S Ganapathy, Hony 
Seoretanes 

URANIUM PROSPECTS GOOD 

The Chairman of the U S Atomic Energy Com 
mission has armounoed recently that prospects are 
excellent for a continuous supply of uranium m the 
world for an mdefimte time to come An unwarranted 
impression that a short age of uramum would drastically 
Imut the possibdities of atomic eneigy had been caused 
by estimates that known reserves of uranium would 
last perhaps only 30 years or not more than 40 Esti 
mates of the total world supply of uramum had run 
from 30,000 tons to 600,000 tons, 17 tunes as mudi 
Estimates of rates of potential consumption of the 
fissionable material derived from uramum had also 
varied considerably The Atomic Energy Comnus 
Sion wished to state that those estimates of a short 
lived atomic enterprise were not correct and that 
there is no basis m fact for those statements about 
extremely limited uramum ore supphes (The Chemical 
Age, January 1, 1949) 

CERAMIC COATED MOLYBDENUM 

It is reported from the U S National Bureau of 
Standards that molybdenum with a specially designed 
ceramic coating ofiers a promismg combination for 
high temperature service Most of the usual heat resis- 
tant allc;^ begm to melt when heated within the tem- 
perature range of 2400° to 2600°F Only such scarce 
metals as platinum and indium, melting at 3180° and 
420O°P respectively, have sufficient resistance to oxi- 
dation at high temperatures to be used without pro 
teotion 

The ceramic coatings developed to provide this 
protection to molybdenum are supphed m the form 
of water suspension or "slips” to cleaned specimens 
of the metal either by dipping or spraymg After 
u^jdag, the pieces are fired at a temperature of 2160°F 
m oxygen-free atmospheres The furanoe is «ie only 
■peoiaJ equipment ne^ed beyond that normally used 
in applying ceramic coatings 

A number of coatmgs were prepared at the bureau 
Some of these were outstanding m resistance to thermal 


shock, while others had good resistance to high tempera- 
tures One of the better ooa;tmgs, M- 13-33, oonsis^ 
of (1) a base coat of a low expansion fnt with 20 per 
cent zurcoma added, (2) a cover coat oontammg 96 
per cent zircouia, and (3) a seal coat consisting of a 
thm apphoation of the same composition as the base 
coat 

In an air atmosphere at 1660°F unprotected 
molybdenum sheet was found to decrease 0U2 in in 
thickness in 30 mm There was no decrease, however, 
for ceramic coated molybdenum heated for 70 hours 
under the same conditions At a gas temperature 
36U0°F , givmg a surface temperature on the specimen 
of 2bOO‘‘F or more, only short time protection of the 
molybdenum was attamed 

An immediate application of these ceramic coatings 
IS the protection ol molybdenum pitot tubes which 
are built into the nozzle end of ram-]et engmes used 
for pilotless air- craft These pitot tubes, which are sub 
}ected to a gas temperature of about 3CKK)°F are expen 
dable and need not last over hve minutes The ceramic 
coated molybdenum gives short time protection at these 
high temperatures and so the need remains for coatmgs 
which can be used for high temperature apphcations 
where longer service hfe is required (TAe Chemical 
Age, January 1, 1949 ) 

SPREADING D.DT ON SNOW 

A new mosqmto fightmg technique has been deve- 
loped to make hfe more endurable m the Far North 
U S Department of Agriculture entomologists, m co- 
operation with the Army and with Canadian scientists, 
have found that spraying DDT on Artio snow firon^ 
airplanes is an efiective means for keepmg down 
the hordes of blood thirsty insects that often make 
work out of doors impossible m the Far North. 

As soon as the snow has melted and formed a wet 
abeet among the plants of the tundra, arrivmg mos- 
quitoes are accustomed to lay their eggs Now they 
find their nursery a death trap for both themselves 
and then: young ones 

One advantage of the new technique is its relatively 
low cost Sprinkled from low fiying airplanes, one 
pound of D D T is sufficient to treat lU acres (Science 
News Letter, December 4, 1948) 

MORE VITAMIN B 

At least a dozen different B vitamins exist Ten 
of them con be obtained in pure crystalline form 
These are thiamine, nboflavm, mcotimo acid, vitamin 
t, pantothemo acid, ohohne, biotm, mositol, para- 
aminobenzao acid, and foho aoid 

The common food still remams, however, the best 
sooroe of these vitamins in practical mitntion. One 
reason is that food supplies all the unknown ones along 
with the known ones. The vitamins B occur in difi«n£t 
proportions in diffwKxt fbods, ami also ia diffsteht 
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oommeroial vitamin oonoentrates Oat meal, for example, 
contains more than twice the amount of thiamin that 
liver contains, but only one-twentieth the amount of 
nboflavin that is in liver Commercial concentrates 
ore valuable for treating specific deficiencies of one or 
another of the vitamin B But unless properly used, 
they give no greater secunty of supplymg all the vita 
nuns B one needs than the proper combination of natural 
food {Science News Letter, December 4, 1948) 

NEW LIGHT ON TOXINS 

The action of toxins is till now a mystery, though 
its powerful effects are well known One milligram of 
diphtheria toxin, for example, would kill about 10 tons 
of guinea pigs Toxins are proteins and their toxic 
effects cannot be explained many simple terms of chemi 
cal poisoning It must be related to some way m which 
the protein molecule as a whole exerts some specific 
biological effects — for example, by mhibiting the action 
of an enryme 

A M Papponheimer of New York has recently 
found out a sigmficant clue The diphtheria toxm 
18 excreted by the bacteria in company with a substance 
belonging to a class known to chemists as the porphy 
nns Porphyrins are complex compounds of carbon, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, which play very important 
roles in the vital processes of both plants and animals 
Pappenheimer showed that the 3 neld of toxin begins to 
decrease if the concentration of iron rises above a cer- 
tam point Exact measurements show that for every 
four atoms of iron added above this limit one molecule 
of toxm fails to appear At the same time four mole 
cules of porphyrin fail to appear This indicates that 
the bacterial cell excretes one molecule of toxin for every 
four molecules of porphyrin As the excretion of both 
toxm and porphyi m decreases when the amount of iron 
available is increased, it must be supposed that the 
excess iron becomes locked up inside the bacterial cell m 
the form of haem, the iron containing porphynn The 
increased retention of haem inside the cell seems to be 
controlled by an enzyme called cytochrome b, which 
plays an essential part m the respiration of living cells 

Putting all those facts together, Pappenheimer 
has suggested the followmg theory The diphthena 
bacillus as part of its normal hfe process synthesises 
cytochrome b, and as a prohmmary step it must rnanu* 
faoture both the protem part of the enzyme and the 
porphynn If, then, it has a sufficient supply of iron, 
the iron and the porphynn go to form haem and the 
haem is joined to the protein to produce the cytochrome 
b enzyme But if there is a shortage of iron, the bacillus 
cannot finish the job It is left Avith the protein part 
and the porphynn, which, for lack of iron, cannot 
turn mto the required enzyme vSii\oe the protein 
part and the porphynn are biologically useless alone, 
they are then excreted And the protem part, according 
to the theory, is the diphtheria toxm 

In other words the diphtheria toxm is the protem 
part of thfe enzyme cytochfowM 6 ss it occurs m onhnals, 


or at least is very similar to it And cytodirome b is 
Vital to the hfe of all animals On that basia Pappen- 
heimer suggests the followmg theory as to how 
toxm kills The cells of an animal must have some 
sort of automatic adjusting mechanism whose function 
IS to detect any deficiency of the vital enzyme cytochrome 
b, and put m tram the chemical processes that would 
rectify the deficiency, or correspondmgly stop these 
processes when there is sufficient enzyme present 
But the toxin which is excreted by the diphtheria 
bacillus and finds its way into the cell of an infected 
animal resembles cytochrome b so closely that the adjus- 
tmg mechanism m the cell responds to it just as if 
it were cytochrome b TTnis a plentiful supply of diphthena 
toxm IS mistaken by the cell for a plentiful supply 
of cytochrome b Production of the latter is stopped 
and the animal suffers, and possibly dies, from a lack 
of it (Discovery, December 1948) 

UNESCO TO SEND EDUCATIONAL MISSION 
TO AFGHANISTAN 

A contract providing for a Unesco Educational 
Mission to Afghanistan was arrived at by H E Sardor 
Najib Ullah ^an, the Afghamstan Munster of Edu- 
cation, and Dr Julian Huxley, Director General of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Orgamsation, m Beirut 

This contract, the first of its kind to be entered 
into by Uncbco with a Member State, provides for a 
survey of elementary and secondary education with 
special emphasis on teclyncal and vocational educa- 
tion 

The Miabion will visit Afghamstan dunng the 
spring of 1949 and will remam there for a period of 
nearly throe months It will then publish a report 
on its work 

The Mission will mclude one head and two mem- 
bers to be appointed by Unesco, as well as experts 
selected by the Afghanistan Government 

UNESCO LAUNCHES BOOK COUPON 
SCHEME 

The Unesco book codpon scheme, devised to over- 
come foreign exchange difficulties, will enable educa- 
tional and scientific institutions of “soft" currency 
countnes to buy publications from “hard” currency 
loiintries, while making payment in their own national 
currency 

About ?50,000 will be a donation by Unesco to 
Austna, China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy Indonesia, Iran, the Philippines and Poland 
'ITie additional $1‘M),900 worth of coigns will be 
put on sale in China, Czechoslovakia, France, India, 
Poland and the Umted Kmgdom 

The oqupou scheme, lannohed on a one-y«ar ax- 
pcsnmental basis, praotically amounts to the 
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duction of an international medium oi exchange, with 
Unesco supplying the necessary “hard” currency back* 
mg to make the project work Booksellers who 
accept those book coupons for payment will be repaid 
by Unesco in their respective national currencies 

SEARCH FOR OIL IN PAKISTAN 
Depth of the Lakhra (Smd) test well, where the 
Burmah Oil Co (Pakistan Concessions) Ltd are dnl- 
Img m search of possible oil bcarmg stnictures, exceeds 
3,260 feet 

Progress m dnllmg is slow owmg to the unusuaUy 
hard formations encountered in this area 

The 14|-mch diameter hole ^now being drilled 
will go to a depth of about 8,000 feet, where lOj-mch 
casmg will be run Fmal objective of the test well 
IS more than 10,000 feet 

The formations so far tested have not yieldetl 
any mdication of oil 

Lakhra, on the edge of the Sind desert, is about 
35 miles north-west of Hyderabad and about 1 70 miles 
by road north east of Karachi, Pakistan 

ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTIFIC WORKERS OF INDIA 
The Second Aimual General Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Scientific Workers of India was held on 
January 4, 1949 at Allahabad with Dr T N Seth, 
Professor of Medical Chemistry, Medical College, Patna, 
m the chair 

Presentmg the annual report for the year 1948, 
Dr B C Guha (General Secretary) said that the bran 
ches of the Association were preparing a register of 
unemployed scientific workers and helpmg in providing 
employment to them The Association had also taken 
up certam cases where the scientific workers had been 
threatened with retrenchment It would shortly be 
subnuttmg a memorandum to different employers 
of scientio workers, particularly, the Government, 
m regard to the conditions of service and amemties 
granted to scientific workers 

Continuing he said, the Association was now afli 
hated with the World Federation of Scientific Wor- 
kers, which held its first histone General Assembly 
at Prs^e m September last year and adopted a char- 
ter of rights and obhgations for the scientific workers 

On different national and mtemational issues, 
the Indian Association was in touch with sister asso- 
ciations m the United States, Canada, England, France 
Poland and other countries 

The meetmg called upon the Government to re- 
jwiedy the situation caused by the “widespread unem- 
ployment and mal employment of scientific workers 
in the country,’’ and to utilise the service on good 
lobs of State danced overseas scholars on return to 
India'' 

^0 following National Executive of the Associa- 
tion ■was dected for the year 1949 Prwidewf— -Hon’ble 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, General /Secre<ar*es — ^Dr P K 
Kichlu and Mr C R Mitra 

FRANS VERDOORN 

Dr Frans Verdoorn, Managing Editor of Chronica 
Botanica, whose appointment as Director of the Los 
Angeles State and County Arboretum at Arcadia, 
California, was announced earlier (See Science and 
Culture, December, 1948, p 242) has planned to develop 
a modem arboretum and botamcal garden at Arcadia 
with various educational and research departments 

Dr Verdoorn will continue to edit Chromca Sola 
ntca and related serials Some of these will be pub- 
lished m the future by the Los Angeles State and County 
Arboretum, others will be transferred to a commer- 
eial pubhsher 

Dr Verdoorn, a native of the Netherlands, came 
to the USA in 1940 Formerly known for his work 
m Cryptogamic Botany, he has lately been occupied 
chiefly with histoncal studies and international rela- 
tions work He was an assistant at the Buitenzorg 
Botanic Gardens, Java, m the IfidO’s and has been a 
Research Fellow at Harvard Umversity smee 1940 
Dunng the war years he did inuth work on Latin 
Amenca'and South East Asia for various government 
^encies Ho received the first Mary Soper Pope 
Medal in 1940, (See Science and Culture, 12, 433, 
1947) and has just been appointed Chairman of the 
International Phytohistorical Committee 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dr P Panja of the Indian Educational Service 
(retired) and former Vice Chancellor, Utkal Umversity, 
18 elected Pro Vice Chancellor, Banaras Hmdu Univer 
sity, Banaras 

Dr S M Sircar, Lecturer in Botany, Calcutta 
University, is appomted Professor of Agricultural 
Botany, Central College of Agnculture, New Delhi 
A distingmshed plant physiologist, Dr Sircar’s work 
on the relation between P supply and mtrogen meta 
bohsm in rice plants has got important bearing on the 
apphcation of nitrogen fertilizers for paddy His 
investigations on vernalization and photoperiodism of 
nee have indicated a new Ime of research for crop 
improvement m India He was invited by the Chro~ 
nica Botanica to contribute a discussion for a S 3 ma- 
posmm on “vemahzation and photoperiodism” with 
special reference to the tropics published recently (See 
Lotaya, 1, 1948) 

Earlier he served for some time as a Reader 
in Botany and Head of the Department of Biology, 
Dacca Umversity, and was also a Honorary Secretary 
of the Botanical Society of Bengal and Science Club, 
Calcutta 

The following were elected as ofiSoe-beawrs of the 
Indian Botanical Society for the yea,r 1949, at toe 
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Annual General Meeting of tbe Society held at Alla- 
habad on January 2 laet Fresxdtmt and Editor tn- 
Chtef Prof G P Mazumdar, Bustneas Manager and 
Treoiurer Dr S P Agharkar, Secretary Dr T S 
Mahabale 

Prof D D Kosambi of the Tata Institute of 
Fundamental Research, Bombay, has been grantc<l 
a UNESCO FeDowship to work on new types of eltc 
tromo calculating machmes, for setting up a modem 
Calculating Laboratory m Asia 

A subscription of 500 dollars from the UNESCO, 
on the recommendation of the Umon Internationale 
d’Histone des Sciences, has been granted to the Indian 
Chemical Society for the publication of a History ol 
Hmdu Chemistry 

The Biirmah Oil Company (India Concessions) 
Lumted has made a grant to the Bose Research Ins 
titute, Calcutta, to further the research work on micro 
fossils as an aid to the age determination of scdimen 
tary strata, with special* reference to the microbota 


meal remams in rocks from the Salt Range The 
research will also deal with the age of the Punjab 
Sahne Series The investigation will bo carried out under 
the direction of Sn A K Ghosh(See Science and Culture, 
13, p 423, 1*148) 
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The Back and Its Disorders — By Phibpl^win,M T) 

Pubhshed by the McQraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc , New York Price $2 60 

This book deals m a popular way the simple methixls 
of helping the cure of backache which is almost a 
common ailment amongst the people The ways 
and means of preventing disorders of the back is dealt 
with in a simple manner The anatomy, topography 
and physiology of the book are explained in lucid Ian 
guage, and the sites of injury or defects m the back 
are narrated 

The modem methods of treatment like antibiotics, 
X-ray and physical therapy treatment with up to-dab' 
equipments are dealt with in such a way that carefully 
tramed doctor can help a good deal the persons suf 
fenng from backache If the doctor cannot cure a 
case he can at least give rehef to the patient by study 
mg this book 

The oausative factors of backache are well olassi 
fled, whether it is due to nervous factor, bacterial 
infections, pam m the sarcoihao region or defect in 
the mtervertebral disc, or tumours of the vertebrae 
or due to overweight 

The importance of good posture and regular care 
of the back like teeth and skm is fairly delmeated 
The author has practically given a new idea regarding 
the dhKxrders of the back and its cure and treatment 
in a nioe and illustrative way 


Practical Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene — 

By Samuel W Hartwell MI) McGraw Hill Book 

Co , Inc , London & New York Price $3 75 

I'ho book IS one of th( “Senes m Nursing” books 
brought out by Messrs McGraw Hill Inc The author, 
a well known psychiatrist, has made an admirable 
attempt to present to his student nurses the fruits 
of his wide experience He has eminently succeeded 
in focussing the attention of the students on the mam 
symptoms of the neuroses and the psychoses and tbe 
ways of deabng with them The style is lucid and 
clear throughout and what has struck the reviewer 
most IS the extreme caution with which the author 
has proceeded in pn'senting the different theones 
He has been particularly careful to guard the students 
against following false clues and forming w rong notions 
about the relative importance of the etiological factors 
of mental diseases The nurses on whom lies the 
heavy responsibility of attending to mental patients 
are expected to possess a good knowledge of the external 
behaviours of such patients and of their mental states 
and conditions which find expressions in such beha 
viours The present volume will be of immense help 
to them in acquinng such knowledge and they may 
confidently accept it as a safe and sure guide in the 
task of preparmg themselves for the humane work 
to which they are going to dedicate themselves 

To the reviewer the only weak part in the book 
seema to be pari 2, where the author has sought to 
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deliBeate the different methods of approach to the 
problems of mental disease It could have been much 
simphfied and abndged This weakness, however, does 
not in the least affect the usefulness of the volume I 
am confident that the book will have a large circulation 
not only amongst the student nurses for ^hom it is 
pnmanly meant but also amongst all students of psy 
chiatry and practising psychiatrists 

S C M 


The Failure of Metals by Fatigue— Proceedings 
of a symposium held in the University of Mel- 
bourne, Dec 2nd to 6th 1046 Demj 8vo ppxvi-4- 
506, with illustrations Melbourne Univ Press, 
Carlton N 3, Victoria, Australia (42/ sh ) 

The earliest recorded senes of expenments on 
the effect of repeated stresses is that by Fairbram 
ip 1864 His work was followed by Wohler in 1870 
in which the first comprehensive im estigation on 
fatigue testing was made, covenng a penod of some 
12 years The next important work on the subject 
was earned out by Bauschinger in 1868, followed by 
numerous other workers, the most prominent among 
them being Gough in England and Moore and Kommers 
in Amenca Som< H years after the publication of 
their classie work (H .7 Gough “TheFatigue of Metals,” 
1926, HE Moore A JH Kommers, “The Fatigue 
of Metals”, 1927), the staff of Batielle Memorial Insti 
tiite USA brought out a treatise on “Prevention 
of the Failure of Metals, under Repeated Stress," 
(Wifey, 1941), including m it the most comprehensive 
bibhography of over 900 references, ever pubhshed 
in English Since then, and during the war vears, 
information on fatigue accumulated, without being 
disseminated, due to certain restnctions, till 1947, 
when the Mclboiiine University Press, published this 
symposium, which forms one of the most unique in 
the development of engineering science Dr Gough 
F R S who writes the fomword states that in organiz- 
ing a comprehensive discussion on the subject of 
fatigue concerned with the design, development or 
maintenance of machines, stnictures and components 
subjected to cyclic stresses, the University of Mel- 
bourne’s Faoiiltv of Engineering has render^ a signal 
serviee to a wide circle of scientists and engmeers 
Five Technical Sessions were held and thirty 
papers eontnbuted and discussed, of which 21 were 
written in Australia, 6 m Britain and 3 m America 
The wid« scope of the subjects is best gathered from the 
prehminarv remarks made in the first sessions by Prof 
Sexton, Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, Univ 
of Melbourne, when he was called upon to welcome 
the delegates by the (''htvirnian of the Symposium, 
Prof J Neill Greenwood, Research Professor of 
Metallurgy, Univ of Melbourne The snbiect, “The 
Failure of Metals bv Fatigue” said Prof Sexton “ 
was selected because it was of wide interest to almost 
every jtype of engineer and metallurgist ” The mecha 
nu aleiigmeer is concerned with rapidly moving machme 


parts subject to millions of repetitions of high stress 
with metals often at high temperatures There are 
several papers which deal with this subject and in which 
the mechamcal engineer will find interest, such as, 
“The Design of Cylmdneal Shafts Subjected to Flue 
tuatmg Loading” , “Fatigue of Bolts & Studs,” 
“Notch Sensitivity of Metals,” and “Conditions Leading 
to Fatigue Failure in Sleeve Bearings” The civil 
engineer deals with structures where many changes of 
moving load occur with attendant vibrations and 
variations in stress To him, papers on subjects 
like “Fatigue Tests on Four Welded H Beams”, and 
"Failures of Railway Materials by Fatigue” are of 
unusual interest The problems of fatigue failure 
in electric transmission Imes, which are a constant 
source of worry to an electnc engineer, are ably dealt 
with in three papers vtz , “Some Practical Aspects 
of Wire Fatigue m Aenal Telephone Lines based on 
an Analysis of Wire Breakages”, "The Vibration 
of Telephone Line Wires”, and “Fatigue Failures of 
Lead Sheathing of Telephone Cables” The aero 
nautical engmeer has difficult problems in keepmg the 
weights of engines and framework to a minimum 
and at the same time m ensuring adequate distribution 
of material to prevent desiructive vibrations and 
fatigue failure Papers on “Fatigue Problems Asso 
cial^ with Aircraft Materials” , “The Factors Contn- 
buting to Fatigue Failure in Aircraft” , “Fatigue 
Problems in the Gas Turbine Aero Engine,” and others 
cover a wide field in aeronautical sciences An un 
usually interesting paper for a chemical engineer is 
“The Electrochemistry of Corrosion Fatigue,” by 
Dr 77 R Evans, who occupies one of the newly created 
posts of Reader in the Science of Metallic Corrosion, 
Cambridge University The author together with 
his colleagues has demonstrated that the corrosion 
fatigue of steel, because of the electrochemual nature 
of the corrosion process, can bo reduced or prevented 
by suitable cathodic protection, a point which this 
reviewer also discussed in this journal some time back 
(“Stress Corrosion”, Deo 1945, p 306 , and “Cathodic 
Tfrotection of Pipe lanes”, Oct 1946, p 177) The 
importance of phjrsical metallurgy in fatigue is well 
brought to light in a number of papers such as “Types 
of Fatigue Failures in The Steel Industry” , “llie 
Ihevention of Fatigue Failures in Metal Parts by 
Shot Peening”, and “Composition & Physical Pro 
perties of Steel in Relation to Fatigue” In addition 
to these papers the subject of fatigue stress measure- 
ment and investigation receives adequate importance 
in such papers as “Photo Elasticity and Stress Concen 
tration” , “Methods of Investigating the Fatigue 
Properties of Materials” , “The Measurement of Dyna- 
mic Strain” and “The Detection of Fatigue Cracks” 
Of all the papers, the reyiewer thinks that the first 
three constitute the best in the symposium, for their 
wide scope, clear and lucid stylo and authontative 
and advancing outlook The first on “The Failure 
of Metals bv Fatigue”, by Prof Greenwood, describes 
the physical features of fatigue failure and forms as 
it were a springboard for future research on the^suhjeot. 
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The second paper on “Metallography, Fatigue ot 
Metals and (Jonventional Stress A^ysis” by H F. 
Moore, Emeritus Uesearoh Frolessor ot Engpieenug 
Materials, Uiuv of Illinois, and doyen of the profession, 
informs an illuminatmg, historical account ot the 
subject, and one which is of great interest to engmeers 
and scientists alike The thud paper on “Theories 
of the Meohamsm of Fatigue Failure", is written by 
Dr W Boas, ot the Umv ot Melbourne and one time 
an associate ot bchmid, and Fribourg and co author 
of “Kristallplastizitat ” An ardent leader in the 
development of crystal plasticity and the science ot 
metal physics, the author vividly describes m this 
paper the development of ideas on fatigue failure 
and X ray diftraction methods and chscusses them 
in the light ot modern theories ot Dehhngei, Orowan, 
and others, including the statistical theories ot fatigue 
failure, projiosed by Afanasev m Russia, and referred 
by this reviewer in one ot his previous papers (“Atomic 
Structure of Engineering Metals”, ‘ Science & CuLTunB, 
Feb 1947, p 668 ) 

The book is published on good papti with clear 
photographs and illustrations Ihe reviewer’s only 
regret is tliat a work ot this nature which has an inesti 
rouble value to engineers, metallurgists and other 
scientists should have included a good mdex for reter 
cnoe to a large number ot topics hidden within the 
various papers 

S X. G 

A 62 Guide for Modular Coordination— By 

Myron W Adams and Prentice Broadley 290 

pages, 314 illustrations, O'Xl-i'' Published by 

Modular Service Association, Addison Wesley Press 

Ino , Kendall hiquare Building, Cambridge 42, 

Mass, USA ({flu 00) 

“The existmg house structure was mostly deve- 
loped before the industrial age, and grew out of the 
materials and methods, and social standards ot earher 
centuries The structure is physically sound but not 
well adapted to recent techmeal advances m materials 
and applied mechames " Thus wrote Albert Farewell 
Bemis, American origmator of the modem structural 
method of cubical module design, in his classic treatise 
“The Evolvmg House, — Rational Design,” Vol 111 
(The Technology Press, M T 1 , USA, 1933) The 
fundamental principle laid down by Bemis is, that ot 
all the geometrical figures, the cube has the greatest 
abstract potentiahty, which if properly apphed should 
meet all the requirements of practical design When 
considered as a umt of space measurement, the cube 
defines volume, and is therefore capable of controUmg 
the plan and elevation of any house and thereby its 
entire struotijiral layout Secondly the cube is symmetri 
cal with respect to each of its three axial planes, 
this symmetry being especially useful in the design 
of jointing Thirdly, its six surfaces can control the 
location and dimensions of composite parts within 
the module or adjoining it The principle of cubical 


module is quite simple and like many other fundamental 
conceptions is exemphhed in a number ot processes 
such aa in the weavmg process lu tapestry , brickwork, 
tiles and other budding materials In most of the 
modern torms of buildmg construction, the duet atten- 
tion has upto now been directed towards the use 
ot newer types ot materials, and newer piocesses ot 
joining ana fabrication In order that the require- 
ments ot modern engineering and industry are ade- 
quately met, a totally new conception ot structural 
uesign 18 warranted it is this conception ot progressive 
outlook, which torms the basis ot the theory oi cubical 
module propounded by Bemis and his collaborators 
In his treatise referred to above the author gave a \ ery 
complete theoretical discussion, but avoided any im- 
plication ot restriction either to building products, 
or practice m particular Realising a need ot trans- 
ierrmg, the theoretical ideas and luiplications ot this 
form ot design. The American btaiiuards Association 
(sponsored by the American Institute oi Architects 
and The Producers Council Jnc , U b A and with the 
project stall provided by JViodulai iscivite Associutiijn), 
set up a project (A62) to lay down the standards ot 
modular units for building purposes The outcome 
ot their choits is seen in the presint volume under 
review, which foims a guide foi the coordmation of 
dimensions ot bmlduig materials and equipment The 
work IS justly dedicated to Bemis, and prepared under 
the able guidance of America’s leading architects, 
and engmeers 

There are 12 Chapters, and 3 Appendices The 
first chapter deals in general with the broad principles 
of the subject and explams clearly the importance of 
dimensional coordmation m building work Chapters 
2 to 11, discuss the apphcation ot the prmciple to dif- 
iereut classes of work, such as masonry, lacmg tile, 
floors, wooden frame, doors, windows, stairs and gla^ 
blocks As a concrete example of the ideas, the last 
chapter contains photographs of the architects’ drawings 
for a Rew York Health Centre, m which ore included 
a variety of modular pioducts 

The flexibility of the sj stem m applymg the module 
as size mcrement is clearly described in Appendix A, 
while Appendices B & C deal with height coordination 
tables, and some American standards, respectively 
The adoption ot a 4 inch modulo as the standard 
American unit forms the keynote of the whole modular 
conception, while its apphcability m units not exactly 
multiples of four, but allow mg for clearances and toler- 
ances to suit practical construction needs, forms one of 
the most admirable property of this system 

Frofusely illustrated with accurate scale drawings, 
lavishly produced and lucidly written m conformity 
with the usual American texts on architecture, this 
volume forms a notable addition to the scanty htera- 
ture on the architectural science of modular coordi- 
nation 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[TAe Edtiors are not responsible for the views expressed tn the letters ] 


BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
It IS inspiring to note that Indian scientists are 
becoming increasmgly conscious of the need of reorgani- 
zation ol agnculture m India on more modern, wider, 
and effective hnes 

Chopra has advocated the estabhshment of ^ 
Bureau of Plant Industry and several other collaboratmg 
agencies on the model of the U 8 Department ot 
Agriculture ^ Botamoal Society of Bengal,* Calcutta, 
has similarly urged upon the Governments of Bengal 
and of the Indian Union 

Readmg these accounts with respect to context, 
there appears to exist some contusion of thought The 
“Bsireau of Plant Industry” (erf U 8 A ) is neither aa 
advisory body nor one concerned prmcipally with 
Drug mdustry Its sphere of activities is very much 
wider and deals with innumerable agricultural crops 
"Division of Drug and Related Plants” was only one of 
the 18 divisions mto which the activities of the Bureau 
MO divided, smee August, 1946 the Drug Division has 
been amalgamated with the Tobacco Division under the 
present name of Division of Tobacco, Medicmal, and 
Special Crops In fact, the name of the Bureau even 
has long been changed to ‘‘The Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils and Agricultural Engmeering” in response to 
Executive Order 9063, February 23, 1943 • 

Though m itself the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engmeermg is a huge orgam 
zation, it 13 just one of the several similar (or even 
bigger) Bureaus and other constituent agencies under the 
U 8 Department of Agriculture § 

The writer with his background of service expcri 
ences of several years’ work m a provincial agnculture 
department m India has, dunng the past year and a 
half, tried to study the organization of agricultural 
research, teaching, and extension work (» e , bringing 
the laboratory results to use by the practical farmers) 
through several visits to the Headquarters and Field 
Stations of several of the Bureaus and agencies of the 
U 8 Department of Agriculture, sometimes working 
with them for penods, discussmg matters with Bureau 
officials, deans of Agricultural Ckilleges and State 
Agncultural Experiment Stations He is convinced 
of the dire need and imperative necessity of thorough 
reorganization of agricultural research, teachmg and 
.^tension (= demonstration) work m our Indian Umon 
if we, aa a nation, are to forge ahead And the sooner it 
IS realized that the Umted States is as much, if not 
more, an agricultural giant as in industry, the sooner 
we t^to ascertain the reasons behmd such progress 
and iiamess the knowledge, the quicker shall we be 
able to provide enough food, raise our economy, our 


health and the standard of hfe m our country, which 
18 still 75 per cent agricultural 

Lastly, nothing can be done better than to quote 
from “The Report of the Secretary of Agnculture 
1947” of U 8 A , recently published, to show how 
apphcation of modern scientific and technical knowledge 
can revolutionize the agriculture of a country 

“Survey of Amerioan agrioulturo emphasizes recent un- 
provements which amount praotioally to a teohmoal revolu 
ticu In 1946 the production was 33 per lent 

greater than the average for the years 193S 39 About three 
quarters of the morease resulted from technological develop 
ments, only one fourth may bo attributed to the exceptionally 
favourable weather of the wartime and early postwar years 

Calculated in money, three fourths of this 33 per 
cent increase represents 7 billion dollars or about 
2300 crores of Indian rupees’ increase in the national 
(agncultural) mcome of USA, just within the span 
of a decade We can well imagine how much we can 
increase our agricultural production by applymg modem 
methods on our fertihzer hungry sods, eagerly await- 
ing to respond with better seeds, manure, and a little 
techmeal handling 

J C Saha 


College of Agriculture, 

Forestry & Home Economics, 
West Vu*gima University, 
Morgantown, West Virgima, USA 
30 4 1948 


* Indian Set Cong Suppl pp 8 19, 

’ S j ” (Symposium note on) Indige 

nous Medicinal Plants, pp. 280 
• Under several Acts, passed m 1936, 1988, and 1940, 
reseaioh m agncultural engineering, obenuoa) control of weeds, 
soil fertility, and soil microbiology work, soil chemistry and 
»il physios, and the soil survey work were transferred to this 


t enwre agnomturai set- 

up as it exists m U 8 A on Federal level, a frame work of UJ3 
D^artment of Amculture in details will appear m a 
quent issue of this journal — Em, Sm «9 CM 


TWO NEW COAL SEAMS IN THE 
HIMALAYAN TERRAIN 


Between 1889-90, Bose, whde prospecting for 
coal at the foot-hillti of the HimalayM in the DaneeUns 
dwtnot, detected workable coal seams in the 
formation in the Tista-Ca»el Reserved Foregte between 
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the Lish and Rainthi rivers 'Jhe held is situated 
north of Bagrakote railway station (88" 86' K 27° 53' 
N) within four miles reach The Bagrakote station 
IB on the Bengal plain The “Himalaya Coal anil 
Mmeral Industries Ltd ’’ are now raising coal from the 
seams included within the area between Bagrakote 
Kahmpong road on the east ami Lish river on the 
west 



Map of Rainthi n\er niea 

A report on this area together \iitli a geological 
map on 8*=^ 1 mile scale was published bv Bose^ He 
gave also an account in detail of the economic, geological 
and other important aspei ts of the i oal seams between 
Ramthi and Lish rivers Tn his map he traced many 
coal seams and many bore hole ]nts made bv him 
were also located in that map 

The persistent character of some of the scams 
over long distances as shown by him in his map is 
rather questionable Observations by the present authors 
on distinct outcrops exposed by workings in the colherv 


area haa shown that most of the seams ah t^uite iiiqiei 
Bistent, Oocurrmg as lenses and pinching out within 
short distances 

Besides they have come across two coal seams on 
the western bank ot the Ramthi river, which haie not 
been recorded by Bose and which are in quality as 
good as those now being workeil in the colliery areas 
These two seams together with another larlKinacecus 
shale band are situated within abmt 2(» yds Iroui the 
I crtiary Gondwaiia boundary la the map of Mr 
Bose 4 bore hole pits are located further N M t about 
440 yds off, the two seams mentioned above seems to 
have been missed by him, evidently because his atten- 
tion was focussed more strongly mi the ground m the 
immediate vicinity of the Bagrakote Kahmpong road 

'I he first seam from the 'lertiary Gondwana bound 
aiy IS 12 feet thick and the sciond one about 15 feet 
1 hi dip IS high neatly 00 towards N N K 'Ihe latter 
seam is, howeyer, highly intruded bv igneous rocks 
which has burnt a good deal of coal at the contacts 

The prime difhculties in yvorking these seams will 
he (») '^1 ransportations etc , (it) Quarrying is possible 
to a limited I'xti nt, and undergrnunil mining will 
ri quire efhcient skill of mining engineers to dig at such 
a high gradient with tremendous overload of sandstone 
hill mass oyer it, (lo) Cost of mining will he very high, 
(iv) Inspite of all these difficulties, even if they are 
mined underground, in the rainy seasons there yvil) 
he heavy rush of river waters within the mines and 
will completely disrupt the yvoi kings and («) The friable 
nature of the Himalayan (oal will be an additional 
factor for roof collapnc 

Proximate analysis (see Tabic below ) of the < oaU 
from the ist and 2nd seams on Ramthi together with 
two analysis of coals No OB and No 4 qiiarnea of 
Dalingkot Oolliery area w'lll give a comparative idea 
as to their C]ualitie8 

BiMAIBNDTT MUKHXHJEr 
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OPTICAL SPEClUClTV OF PROTEIN 
HYDROLYSATES 

Natural tissues exhibit ordinarily a high degree of 
optical specificity Diverse m their configurational 
indmduahty and residual aminuacida the proteins 
and their degradation products should cause a distinct 
and characteristic path on the scale of asymmetry 
for each protein But as the laevo acids of a protem 
hydrolysate is found to be metabolised m the system,* 
it would be of mterest to study the optical specificity m 
protem hydrolysates that are now being largely used 
m therapy This may also be a measure of ascertainmg 
the nature as well as the nutritive value of the protein 
hydrolysate 

Accordiftgly casein, gelatin, beaf meat, egg albumin 
(separated from its globulin component) and raw ox 
liver were digested with pepsin, papain and trypsin at 
60°0 for 48 hours and changes in their optical rotation 
with the degree of hydrolysis wire recorded (Vide 
Fig 1) with the Smidt and Hainch polarimeter The 



IiK 1 

hydrolysate in each case was treated with equal volume 
of 5 per cent truhloraeetic acid at room temperature 
(32°C-33°C) and the filtrate was used for the determi 
nation of total nitrogen a ammo nitrogen (Vanslyke 
manometnc method) and the optical rotation The 
degree of hydrolysis expressed in the graph was the 
ratio between the a ammo nitrogen and the total 
nitrogen The specific rotation was calculated from the 
observed rotation by the formula* 

100 X observed rotation ( degrees) 

length 'of'thelnbeTdm) x gra N, per 100 c c 

It would appear from the graph (Fig 1 ) that each 
of proU in hydrolysates exhibits roughly a linear 
relationship between optical rotation and the degree of 
hydrolysis Further each follows a distmct and charac- 
tenstic path of its own Decrease of optical rotation 
with the progress of hydrolys s of proteins may be due 
to either increase of symmetry alone m the fragmented 
molecules or the increased formation of antipodes or 
due to both Absence of identity in the angles of slopes 
m various hydnly sates mu be duo to the faitors 


cited abovi A simdaj: study is being made with 
acid hydrolysates and their difference would show the 
influence of the enzymatic hydrolysis m tendmg to 
maintain the asymmetric specificity of the mcvher 
protein in the hydrolysate The details of the work 
would be published elsewhere 

N Ray 

Bengal Immunity 
j^search Institute, 

Calcutta, 

18 ll-ih48 

’ Chtbnall et al, Btochem J j 34, 285, 1940 
» Winnick and Greenberg, J Biot Chem 137, 429, 1941. 


STUDIES IN ANTlMALARlALSi 
SOMK N' ARYL N» HKTEROCYCLIC BIGUANIDFS 

With the discovery of Paludnne (N* p chloro 
phenyl N isopropyl higuanide) as a pot« nt antimala 
iial', sufliiKiit interest has been developed in the field 
of substituted biguanide denvatives as potential anti 
raalarials The replacement of N* p chloroplrnyl 
group of paludrmi with substituted phenanthrvl* 
and fi methoxy 8 qumolyl groups" resulted m com 
pounds which were found to be inactive when testwl 
against exiienmental malaria It is thtrefoie likely 
that an aryl group (particularly p chloiopheuyl ring) 
18 essential for activity in this class of compound I'hc 
N’ isopropyl group of paludnne has been replaced by 
substitute aryls’, p phenylursonic acid^ qumolyl 
groups'i* p phcnylsulphonamide (substituted or other- 
Hist)’'" (Type A) and in phenyl (5 chloro 2 pyrimidyl) 
sulphonamide,"* out of which the last two types of 
compounds when tested against avian (p gaUtnaceum)" 
and semian (P malanas have shown mo 

derate suppressive antiroalarial activity As an ex- 
tension of our previous work it was thought worth 
while to prepare “sulphonamide free” analogues of 
sulpha biguanidcB (Type A) previously rcportetl, where 
the effect of a therapeutically important heterocyclic 
ring systems directly attached to N’-position of an 
N' arylbiguanide could be studied Consequently com- 
pounds of type B were synthesised by the mteraotion 
of required aryl-cynoguanidme with 2 ammotbiazole 
hydrochloride and were obtained as white crystalline 
hydrochloride salts 

NH-r-NH~C-NH<" '>SO,NH R, HCL 

II II 

NH NH Type -A’' 

R = 2 thiazolyl, 2-pynmidyl, 4 methyl 2 p 3 n'imHlyl, 
H,etc 

\ H. Cl, Bp, etc 
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N-CH 

X/ N NH-C-NH-C-NIl(J CH.HCl 
II II \ / 

NH NH S Type “B” 

m p m ®C of compounds of type B 

X = H, 200° decomp , X = Cl, 204° decomp , 

X = Br, 183°, X = 1, ,i85° decomp , X = CH„ 
202°, X = CHjO, 307° decomp . X NO„ 240^ 
decomp, X = H, 2 3 dimethyl, 251 °C 
One of the compounds of type B (where X -- Cl) 
when tested avian malaria was found to be slightlv 
active though toxic Attempts to bring about simi 
lar condensations by the interaction of p chloro phe 
nylcjanoguanidine with the following ammo hetcio 
cyclics by (<) loduxiiig the reactants in suitable so) 
vents, (m) fusing them together or (i»i) by using <oj,|)ei 
sulphate for the isolation of the biguanide as the iiu tal 
he complex, wore unsuccessful 

4 Methyl 2 ainmothiazoh b Methyl 2 aniiiiothia 
/ole, 3 ammo 2 chloro 7 methoxy aindine (atebiin 
base! 2 ammo 0 hydroxy 4 methyl pyrimidine, 2 
ammo h chloro 4 methyl pyrimidine and 2 amino 4 
methyl pyrimidine Similar failures of reactions have 
also been reported by May et gC and Gupta & Guha" 
These may be due to the selective nature of the amino 
groups in the above cases The* problem is being 
further investigated 

Our thanks are due to Dr B H Iyer for his kotn 
interest and to the Indian Hetiaich hund Association 
for tlie award of a fellowship to one of m (B L B ) 

t)rganic Chemistry Laboratories, H L Bami 

Indian Institute of Science, I* C (iuha 

Bangalore 27 11 1948 

> l urd & Bose, J Vhem 8’oc , 721) llMll 

> May J Urg Chtm , li 437. 443, 1947 

• May et al , tbtd , 889 

• Roy, Iyer A Quha, Current Setence, 17, 128, 194s 

° Oupta, Iyer & Ouha, , 53 

• Gupta & Ouha ibtd , 186. 238 

' Banii, Iyer 41 Guha, 7 Indum Tnut Sci-, 29 A, 15, l•»47, 
(cf Current Setenee, 18, 284, 1947 ) 

• itirfew , Ibtd, 30X, 1, 1948, (of Owrenl SeUnce 17 90 19481 

«■» Iruiem , ibtd, 9 (of \ature, 182, 146, 1948) 

• Iruiem , Current Setenee, 16, 386, 1947 

*0 Pereonal Comumcatwn 


A CASE OF TERATOLOGY IN ERlOCAUlOK 
An interesting case of abnornialitt has Ixcii n 
oently noticed by us m ErtocauUm qvtvqmngulatf 
Lmn The specimens ' were collected by Dr H F 
Mooney, from Motijharaii, (alt 0(X)' ft ), Hainbalpur 
Orissa on February 7, 1948 (Mooney 12989 in Herb 
Debra Dun e< Herb Kew) In his forwarding letter to 
the senior author, Dr Mooney wrote regarding his 
speohnena as follows 

“I am sending swi herewitii a rather ourioue Sruxiaulon 
which I eolleoted a few days sao close to my bungalow here 


in a muddy patch of giound Which has Molded aome quite 
intereeting plants m the past Is it a form or variety of £ 
qutnquangulare which is abundant all over the ground where 
this specimen was found, or is it a separate species? 1 returned 
hyson’s Ertocavlona the day before I found this plant, but 
I do not recollect having seen anything like it recorded therein. 
The secondary peduncled heads, forming a partial umbel are 
decidedly curious and I have seen nothmg like them This 
specimen occurs scattered here and there throughout the area 
< ccupied by £ qumquangulare and there do not appear to 
ho any mtermedmte forms ” 


The flowers of Erwcaulon, as is well known, are 
arranged in capitula It was noticed, that some of 
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than the normal bracts At the axils of these bracts 
a few secciulary, 10 15 mm long peduncles are deve- 
loped, which terminate in secondary capitula The 
secondary capitula are much smaller m size when 
compared to the primary or normal capitula The 
lower half of the normal capitulum contams the usual 
normal florets (Fig J) It appears that the forma- 
tion of the secondary bracts precedes the formation 
of the secondary capitula In the Herbarium of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew there are two old sheets 
of E qmnqvxingidare Linn collected m South India 
(without precise locality) which exhibit the develop- 
ment of secondary bracts, but not secondary capitula 
One of these is referred to in Wallich’s catalogue No 
7279 as E marttanum Wall ex Koen , and the other 
was given the significant name E argenievm Mart 
var prohferum Wight The latter name is recorded 
in Wight’s catalogue 2367b, 1833 

Foliar or floral proliferations are of frequent oc- 
currence in nature and these are usually mducod by 
various factors In the garden varieties of Calendula 
{Compoattae), similar floral proliferation has been 
noticed So far we have been unable to trace any record 
of teratology in the gt.nus Enocaulon, although. Pen- 
zig^ has suggested that m the allied genus FaepaUin- 
thua {Erxocaulaceae), some degree of proliferation spe- 
cially iivthe species of the section PlatycauUm is of tn- 
quent occurrence In the numerous cases of abnor 
malities recorded by Masters* and Wdrsdell* there is 
also no record from the genus Enocavlon 

It may not be futile to advance an explanation for 
the present abiiomiality We feel that this was m 
duced by the peculiarities of a very wet environnunt 
with perhaps some flowing water Neither of us has, 
however, seen the plants m the field and our sugges 
tion should therefore be only provisional It is likely 
that the secondary capitula when detached, may be 
able to establish the plant m the substratum m view 
of their secondary peduncles but only intensive field 
observations ran give us more precise information on 
this aspect 

Acknowledgement is due to Sn V Narayana 
swami, of the Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta, 
who kindly examined the specimens and confirmed 
that they are E qwnquangulare Lmn 


Forest Reseaich Institute 
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DESIGN OF AN ISOTHERMIC CONTAINER FOR 
TRANSPORT OF SEMEN 

In order to transport semen to different places 
m India for artificial insemination of animals, mvesti* 
gations Were undertaken to design a light, shatter- 
proof contamer which would mamtam a temperature 
withm the range of 6 to 10“C for about 4 days Preh- 
mmary results indicated that with further heat insu- 
lation, the ordinary 3 pint thormosflask may serve 
the purpose Of the different available insulation 
materials experimented upon, asbestos proved to be 
the best For obtaming the required temperature 
range within the container, a second thermosflask con- 
tainmg solidified benoene w as placed inside the 3 pmt 
one Arrangements were made by means of a spe- 
cially designed socket stand and a spring fitted rubber 
cork so that tlie smaller thei mosfiask, in diameter 
and 7' m height, made no lateral movement when the 
ice melted The semen ampoules were placed m a 
long glass tube with an interior cotton wrapping m 
sohdified benzene The wrappmg was to prevent 
any cold shock to the sperms 

The complete system was designed us follows 

Asbestos boards were fixed to both the exterior 
and mtenor of a wooden frame work so as to leave 
an effective air gap of J* on each side of the box A 
spring mounted aluminium bucket was fitted to the 
bottom plate to hold the thermosflask The bottom 
plate was made of a wooden board with interior as- 
bestos msulation and was fitted to the contamer by 
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meajus of screws The top cover, made similarly, 
had a spring suspended asbestos groove made from as- 
bestos sneeis so as to ht tne neoK of the tuermosnask 
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Thus the thermosflask was prevented from having 
any lateral motion The top cover was hxed to the 
frame-work by a big screw operating in a horizontal 
rod resting on the top cover The entire structure 
again rested on four sprmg controlled stands The 
photograph shows the assembly of the container As- 
bestos boards from one side oi the box were taken out 
for showmg the details 

Results of an experiment to investigate the efii- 
ciency of the designed container are given below 
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Benzene vapour has deleterious action on the 
sperms even when the semen is kept m stoppered vials, 
still it 18 advisable to use glass ampoules 

About 20 fts m weight, the container has been 
designed rigorously shatterproof and chances of da- 
mage to itself and to its contents are almost ehmmated 
It can be used throughout the jear, except of course, 
durmg hottest summer days in certain parts of the 
country Under average North Indian summer condi- 
tions the time of storage will vary from 72 to 100 
hours, while in winter, it will be from 120 to 144 hours 
The author is mdebted to the Late Prof P N 
Ghosh and to Prof S N Bose of the University College 
of Science & Technology, Calcutta for providing labo 
ratory facilities for this work 

Ammal Genetics Section, S B Dbb 

Indian Vetermary Research Institute, 

Izatnagar, 21-12-1948 


PARA AMPHIBOLITES AND ASSOCIATED CALC 
. SILICATE ROCKS IN PAHARCORA, EAST 
MANBHUM 

The calc-granuhtos and schists with mterbanded 
amphibohtes occur to the north of Pahargora, East 
Manbhum, Bihar N, 86®44'30'’ E approx ) 

as a comparatively persistent band for a length of 
about two miles A second band of similar ^men 
sions occurs near Keliabom Kachbel and a third, al 
most wholly an ampbbolite, occurs to its south They 
occur m a conformable sequence with ^lUimanite mica 
schists and gneisses, quartz mica schists etc 

The oalo-granulite has the appearance, m hand 
apedmens, of a white marble, more or less granoblas- 
tic with green streaks of tremohte imparting a faint 
gneiaajBity, and at places with a sort of glomero-por- 
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phyriUc concentration oi considerably big crystals ol 
tremohte and calcite and occasionally also diopside 
The rock has been crossed, at times, by pegmatites 
and gramte veins of various dimensions, and near 
thin gramte vems excessively coarse giamed rocks 
with big crystals ol diopsiuu and/or ticmohte have 
been developed The tremohte dioptide gianiuite and 
almost pure calcitc marble with vailing proportions 
ot these two chief constituents form the dominunt 
types and are seen to vary widely m composition, 
both laterally and along aeplh Lenticular patches 
ot amphibohte schists within the granulite is very 
common, and m more than one instance the gia- 
nuhte or the gneiss is seen, along the strike, to pass 
gradually ano imperceptibly into amphibolites In 
some cases, however, the latter Icims more or less dis 
tiuct units, though their IctrobiiiB aie never si aip 
enough The gradual and uiegular passage ot one 
type into the other ui all directions is seen even m a 
small compass The amphibolites show a peculiar 
planar schistosity (rather clcstly cleaved) that ois 
tinguishes it, remarkably in 1 at d specimens, from 
amphibolites associated and connected with noritic 
locks that occur elsewhere in the region 

Petrography Cn the mineial contents, the rocks 
may be described under three groups, as follow s 
{%) Diopside tremohte granulitcs and gneisses with or 
without oalcite and with alternate, thm, impersistent 
bands of almost pure caloite marble passmg on through 
(>i) hornblende diopside rocks into (ttt) amphibohtes 

The amphibohtes difler fiom ortho amphibohtes, 
in Its feldspars be mg more talcio (Ang,, XAAbTw 
=30“ 6, ve) and the mita being phlogopite The 
associated rocks have the lolkwing mmeral contents 
diopside, tremohte, calute, plagioclase, microcline, 
quartz, spheno, phlogopite, scapolite and chnozoi 
site, in diftcrent proportions throughout the mass 
The plagioclase is An,,(r i,>No of quartz, 2VQj,=8b°) 

Sometimes plagioolases ot above compiosition, 
or more calcic feldspars are found to bo surrounded 
by a rim of albite Calcito cores with frayed and gra 
dational border within plagioclase is also not rare 
It IS evident that sodic plagioclase has reacted with 
calcite to give more basic plagioclase, cores of which 
merge mto the albite rims 

The addition of K, Na, Si, Al etc is proved by the 
presence of microoline al d of pegmatites containing 
albite (^=1 626 ±002, y = slightly greater than 
1 6303, ±ve) or microcline, besides the texture des- 
cribed above 

Chemical composition ot the amphibolite shows 
some abnormality m having a high CaO and K,0 and 
low Pe' and Fe" inspitc of this stnkuig difference, 
however, the computed Niggli values fall well within 
the eruptive field (section IV, with o/fm 2 03 and qg 
-16 ) The difference from ortho amphibolites ig ac- 
counted for by the presence of bytowmtio pikgioolase 
instead of the common andeeinio feldspar, phlogopite 
instead of biotite, and alummous iron-free ampUbole ' 
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Analyses from different parts of the exposure 
show a more or less constant relattonslup between 
CaO and MgO and between the alkalies The differ* 
ence in phases m different parts of the mass has for 
its explanation an origmal difference in composition 
and not an unequal entry of foreign elements Hom- 
bbnda and tremohte are seen to bear a more or lees 
complementary relation Towards the contact of 
amphibohte and granuJite the former is seen to 
be composed of hornblende and diopside and 
the latter of tremohte and diopside The composi- 
tion of tremohte is, accordmg to Schaller, HjCajMg, 
(SiOjIs* Presence of alnminous impurities, thus, would 
explain the formation of hornblende instead of tremohte 



The hornblende fabric of an amphibolite was stu- 
died The ac hornblende fabric* of a specimen gave 
four maxima symmetrical about ab nearly on the ac, 30° 
to 35° from a (Fig 1) The (010) planes of hornblende 
are thus found to be nearly parallel to ab and the crys 
tallographic ‘c’ is parallel to b With most horn- 
blende crystals it is seen that the (010) is the flattest 
surface The fabric appears to be dimensional and 
IS perhaps a re crystallisation fabric controlled by the 
incipient ab plane Sander* describes a hornblende 
onentation where the crystallographic ‘c’ axis is paral 
lei to b and (100) hes on the ab plane The study is 
still m progress 

Departments of Geology, S Sew 

Calcutta University & S RAycHAUDHDBi 

Presidency College, B MuKHBKJRn 

Calcutta, b 2 1049 
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VERNALIZATION AND PHOTO PERIODISM IN 
AFGHANISTAN WHEATS 
A^han’stan is a typical dry mountainous coun- 
try with scanty annual rainfall ol about 16 inches. 
The hill tops arc mostly barren otherwise studded with 
xerophytic type of vegetation It is estimated that 
about half ot the tilled lands in Afghanistan is under 
unirrigated crops The riverine belts are however, 
rich m cultivated crops, where sufficient water 
18 available and is capable of being distributed for irri- 
gation purposes over stretches ol cultivable land This 
difficult and poorly developed mountainous country 
holds in Its folds, striking riches of varieties, displaymg 
an astonishing diversity of the most important crop 
plants of the old world Vavilov has studied the 
distribution of important crop types according to 
the altitudinal hmits and have found wheat to be 
the most important as well as widely distributed crop 
in Afghanistan Ihe topographical nature of the 
country is determined by Hindu kush erossing through 
Afghanistan The northern high mountainous re 
gions sloping gradually towards the southern regions 
of the country This mountainous nature of the coun 
try with isolated valleys and mountain slopes with 
variable rapid changing chmatic conditions, soil and 
moisture lontents, are found to contain a large nuui 
ber of diHerent Ecotypes of wheat ircp and other 
cereals, which have not yet been disturbed by human 
hands VaMlov* has collected and described about 
60 established butaniral varieties of soft w' heats (Tn- 
Ucum mlgare), and another 50 varieties of club wheats 
{Tnheum compactum) Afghanistan, therefore, possesses 
such a dnorsity of wheat varieties as perhaps no coun- 
try in the world 'J’hc club and soft wheats are dis- 
tributed in parallel senes and according to Vavilov, 
the world centre of the origin of these wheats with 
ioiiiplex of 42 chromosomes are to be sought in these 
regions of Afghanistan and adjacent countries Af- 
ghanistan, tlierofore, is an ideal place for study of the 
uatuiai ilistribution of different varieties of wheat 
in relation to their environmental factors 

Therefore a scheme of study was initiated to col- 
lect till different varieties from the different regions 
and to investigate the effect of temperatuii and light 
periods on the growth and development uiiucr control- 
led exporinuntal conditions The work of this kind has 
not so far been done in Afghanistan nor such results 
aie available on different Afghan varieties of wheat 
from other countries as Germany* and Russia* (U 8 
S R ) where the different specimens of Afghan wheats 
have been taken through their respective expeditions 
in Afghanistan The author* »>.* has done such m 
vestigations on Indian cereals and other crops and the 
opportunity of staying m Afghanistan has been uti- 
lised to extend such investigations with matenala col- 
lected m Afghanistan The plan and the nature of 
the work require a long term period and for the pre- 
sent was divided into the following aspects 

(t) Collection of different varieties of wheat from 
' different regions of Afghanistan. 
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(tt) Their systetaatie study, identification and 
classification 

(»»t) The established botanical varieties to be 
sown m the Kabul area under (a) natural 
conditions of sowing befoie the snowfall 
and {b) in the beginning of spring after 
being vernalized 

(w) The effect of different post sowing photo 
periods to find the minimum conditions 
required for the initiation of the develop 
mental stages both m spring and winter 
varieties of wheats 

and (v) To test the response of the different vane 
ties by growing them in different environ- 
mental conditions as prevailing in India 
for their propagation 

The preliminary work done in course of last two 
cropping seasons is briefly reported here Though 
a large number of varieties were collected yet investi 
gations were conducted only on 3 varieties of soft 
wheats (TrUicum vvlgare) and 3 varieties of club wheats 
(Tnttcum ampactvm] found widely distributed in 
Kabul valley area ai.d identified according to the clas 
Bification of Vavilov * 

Trtticum vulgarn Tnttcum compactum 

var graecum var rvfulum 

Var erythrotpermum var rubrum 

var crythroUveon var Apkndfv^ 


Normal sowing is generally done in (Jetobtr 
November, the sprouted seedlings remain under low 
temp varying in the end (Jan heb) near about freez 
mg point to snowfall In this period the seedluigs 
get their low temp requirement 'Ihe bsedlings begin 
to grow and give out tillers after the snow begins to 
melt from March onwards The ear emergence be 
gins from May onwards and harvesting is done from 
July onwards The seedlings get their light period 
requmements in the form of increasing long day periods 
up to a maximum of 18 hours light peiioos alternating 
with 6 hours dark period Any alteration in the se- 
quence of temperature and light conditions bring 
about significant changes in the growth and develop 
ment of the diflerent varieties therefore a set was 
sown in laboratory as well as under field conditions 
in the end of March (in the begmning of the spring sea- 
son) after being vernalized for JO days under snow kept 
m an ice box The other set was sown without ver 
iiahzation as control Later, when the seedlings were 
one month old they were given different light periods 
for 8 weeks and then allowed to grow under natural 
conditions of long day lengths The results are tabu 
lated below giving the number of days required for 
tar emergence from the time of sowing 

From the results it is clear that in late sow 
ing, when the required cold temp was not available 
to the seedlings, developmental stages leading to ear 
emergence are not completed as shown bv control 


TvBIfc 

SliowiiiK die niimlKi ol dav8 lequiml for enr emeigciK e m ililbiviit vuniii 
under virnaltzalion and photopernxlic (reatraenlH 
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experl iiients; but they rtiv completed under a combi- 
nation of low temp (vefnaliaation) and post sowing 
light penods of 12 hours or more alternating with dark 
periods Certain varieties, however, respond to a 
modification of the factors under a limited ran^ and 
it is possible to classifv varieties according to their 
temp and hght conditions into winter and spring 
varieties from amongst the Afghan varieties None 
of the vanetiss could stand a short penod of 8 hours, 
under which the seedlings either disintegrated or re- 
mained in a very poorly developed condition without 
tiller formation A light penod of 10 hours seems 
to be the mimmum requirement for the photodevelop- 
mental phases to be completed, provided the other 
factor (cold temp ) hdd been available in the early 
stage The temp range and the photo range vary 
m different varieties and it is possible under certain 
limits to fix up a critical range of these factors m case 
of each established botanical variety 

Further work is still m progress and detailed re- 
ports would be pubhshed elsewhere 

Department of Botany , B K K^K 

Faculty of Science, 

Kabul University 
Kabul, Afghanistan 
U 2-1949 
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SYNTHESIS OF AMINOACIDS PART I 

A novel •ynthciK of dl Methionine 

The reaction of hydraroic acid with substituted 
/3 keto esters affords a convenient way to synthesise 
a-aminoacids in excellent yields* and was employed 
for the prejiaration of glycine, leucine, a aminobutyne 
acid, a-ammoainylaoetic acid, phenylalahne and others 
from the corresponding acetoaoetic ester derivatives 
m 80-98% yield The present cornmumcvtion dea- 
cribes the extension of this reactiOtt to tke •yothesis 
of dl methionine 

In response to a request by Prof 8 R Bose we 
prepared » sample of methionine on the first hand by 


the route involvmg the classical method * In view of 
the nature of the starting materials at our disposal 
the method seemed to be somewhat laborious In an 
attempt to discover an easier methqd we were led to 
the following procedure involving two simple opera- 
tions starting fron p chloroethylmethyl sulphide. 

[CHjCH.CHCOjEt]- Na* 

(I) CH,SCH,CH,C1 ► 

80-86% 

COCH, 

(II) (’H,SCH.CH.rHcAEt 

HN„ Hydrolysis 


CH,S CH,CHsCH-CO,H 
Methionine NH| 

P I hloroethylmethyl sulphhib (I ) was reacted a ith 
the scxlioaceto aceticester to yield p methylthioethyl- 
acetoacetate (II) bp 136 4G/I5mm The latter was 
treated with liydrazoic acid ui absolute benzene m 
presence of concentrated sulpfarunc acid The pro 
duct on hydrolysis with dilute suipkurie acid and r'*ino- 
val of sulphuric acid by calcium carbonate followed 
by extraction with isobutyl alcohol yielded me^ionine 
m p 276 8" 

Wc place on record our deep sense of gratitude to 
Prof 8 N Bose for his guidance and encouragement 
We are indebted to Dr P K Bose, Director, Lac Re- 
search Institute, Namkum (Ranchi), for the gift of 
some of the chemicals reijoir^ for this investigation 

Jaditoopal nUTTA 
RaNJIT SEjtUtTPTA 

University College of Science 
and Technology, 

92, Upiier Circular Road, 

CalcutU 14 2 1949 
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BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND TEACHING 


may appear parailoxical, but still it la a fact that 
mans interest in nature has been in proportion 
to the distance between him and the subject of hw 
stndy The objects furthest removed from him have 
always exercis^ a strong fascination on his mind 
The sun, moon stars and their movements attracted 
his attention even m pre historic times and the science 
of astronomy was one of the earliest to come mto being 
The present age is little different We are all thnlled 
by mseoveries of new galaxies, stars, comets, cosmic 
rays and other phenomena associated with heavenly 
boidiea imd news about them appear in our daily jiapers 
Man has worked very hard and spent immense money 
and energy in the attempt to discover the laws govern 
ing the physical umverse He has shown keen interest 
in every aspect of morgamc nature, which has finally 
led to the discovery of the structure of the atom and 
even the utilisation of the energy bound up withm it 


We have, on the other hand, shown much less 
inohnalaon to pursue the sciences concerned with the 
study of living oi^amsms Biological sciences, there 
fictte, aU the wwld over with the possible exception of 
medimne perhaps, are in a comparatively less advanced 
oimdition Mid occupy a lowly status Yet, the &ture 
ami happiness of mankmd are ultimately 
bound up tnth the pursuit and cultivation of these 
soienoetc. Aa Sir Henry Tizaard sfxesaed m hu recent 
PiendeaHal Address to the British Association at 
Brighton, “Whatever new comforts and luxuries may 
be j^vided m future by the advancemeht physical 
selweei it m tm the defveloimimit of biological sciences 
IhM t^e peace and proii^ty of the world will largely 
depend**^* SimitM views have also been exiiressed m 
neeent timei to Hr Julian Huxley, '^$ir'‘ John Boyd 
Orrai^jMvem btl^^ dlstmgd^ed aavantt. 


f *** iW. tllto^ wO baVe Jread with muoh 

"vt f , , .X 


The address draws attention to the backward state of 
biolc^ical research and teaching in the country in 
seve^ directions and suggests suitable measures to 
raise its level 

Science has now come to be generally reoogmzed 
as the growmg pomt of human advance Therefore, 
it IB mcieasmgly essential that it should function in a 
baJanced manner For this purpose, financial support 
of such character is needed for the different branches 
so that the result should be a well proportioned and 
balanced growth of science as a whole On account of 
the strong mcentive of profit and defence requirements 
of the difierent countries, however, the world is far iway 
from this ideal condition and science is unable to ac 
complish all that is expected of it 


Considerable progress has been made m India 
dunng the last few years, through the efforts of tim 
Council of Scientific and Industnal Research and other 
orgamzations to create opportumties fmr research both 
of a fundamental and apphed character ui sev^r^ 
branches of physical and chemical sciences and abouA 
a dozen National LaboiaUnries are bemg set up in tto 
different parts of the country The biomgical sciences, 
however, have received no attention so far ProfbeKW 
Joshi draws pointed attention to this lop sided growth 
of science m the country It is a painful suipnse 
for us to learn that importance of sudi departments 
of biology as physiology, ecology, genetics, micro- 
biology, systouatios, etc ate not loom^ firma mo^eta. 
develo|>mental pomts of view and adequate iadhties 
for their respective developmmit do not exist in tile 
country The potential danger of such a situation 
should be obvious to any one, when it is realized that 
tbs sototion of several urgmit j^obhcms fsemg tiie ooun- 
^<l^SO<dii»ttora|rtd]y growing population, soil erotiOfu 
TNBOOMmtoon, poor yWd and o|,tto 
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Now that we have a Ministry of Scientific Research, 
we expect it to look into such malfunctioning of science 
and strongly urge the Government to take early steps 
to set up a Biological Research Council and establish 
new laboratories assigned with the task of fostering 
research in all those branches of biology which have 
not rec^ved adequate attention so iar and whose 
development is essential to the progress and prosperity 
of the country ^ 

As an illustration, we suggest that there ought 
to bo at least one IimtiMe oj Oenthcn, where a co 
ordinated and team u ork on the Genetics of plants, 
animals and human beings and research work of a 
fundamental nature may be ( amed out At the pre- 
sent, work in these lines is carried out in some of the 
universities and other institutes but where progress is 
often stifled due to lack of funds The proposed 
Biological Research Council should also foster researches 
m those places where a tradition has already been 
built up They have also to take up the question of 
the reorganization and expansion of the existing ms 
titutes carrying on biological investigations 

The adoption of the policy of colonial development 
has brought home to the Government of United Kmg 
dom the necessity of trained biologists for the execution 
of their plans Many problems of Indian economy 
and sociology are of the same nature or at least akin 
to those that prevail in colonial territories and may 
be solved if tackled along similar lines The Royal 
Society Commonwealth (Empire) Science Conference, 
held in June July, 1946, seriously considered this ques 
tion and laid great stress on the training of biologists 
in systematies and organization and expansion of 
biological surveys (See Soibncb ani> Cui/tubb, 12 
115 124, 1948) We appear however, to have done 
very littk in this direction The plans for the expan 
Sion of the Botanical and Zoological Surveys have not 
been executed so far and it is reported that they have 
been shelved for some time under the stress of the 
present financial difficulties “ The country had to 
face similar financial crises several times during the last 
forty years and on e\ery such occasion the axe has 


• To ensure co ordination, proper development of 
research under all heads is essential, and the Industrial Re 
search Planning Committee m 1946 recommended the setting 
up in India of a National Besearoh Counoil Prof A V Hill, 
who was mvited by the QoVeminent of India, also emphasized 
the need for a Central organization which should cater for and 
CO ordinate all the mam categories of scientific research affect 
ing the welfare of the country (m addition to the underlying 
•pure’ academic research), viz , (1) medicme and public health, 
(2) agriculture and animal husbsmdry, (J) mdustry, (4) surveys 
and natural resources, (6) engineermg and (6) the dofenoe 
aervioes These recommendations are yet to be implemented 
by the Mmistry of Scientific Research 

* We notice, however, that the Standing Fmance Committee 
of the Finance Ministry haa been discmninating over pn^tiee 
for develo{Hnent and research Schemes and in qnte of flnan 
cial stnngmoy they have recently approv^ the setting up of 
a Ccsltral Potato Research Institute at Patna, and proposals 
to mtensify research m wheat rust prevention in Indm were 
finahzed. 


fallen heavily on the biological surveys The Botanical 
Survey particularly has Buffered much on this account 
and at present hardly exists 

Both the Botamcal Survey apd the Zoological 
Survey, at present, function under the Mimstry of Agri- 
culture,’ where they are merely regarded as useless 
appendages and receive a step motherly treatment 
Iheir importance to the scientific advancement of the 
nation hai never been suitably recognized though 
survey work is essential for any scientific development 
From their very nature these surveys are of long term 
duration and are not likely to yield any immediate 
economic gams, so that whenever expenditure has to 
be cut down these surveys are the first to receive tbe 
attention of retrenchment oflicors With the establish 
ment of Biological Research Council, it is hoped that 
these surveys would receive their due attention 
We urge the government to consider this question 
seriously 

The duty of the Government, and especially of 
the Ministry of Scientific Research, is to see that 
science develops m the country in a balanced order, 
but at the same time we expect the universities and 
teachers of biology also shoulder their share of the respon- 
sibility Prof Joshi in his address has also pointed out 
some glaring shortcoming i in biological teacLng m the 
country A similar situation perhaps also exists m the 
field of Zoology The necessity of suitable changes m 
the teaching end syllebuses of these subjects appears 
urgent and should receive the early attention of sR 
concerned ‘ If biological research and teaching m 
the universities could be suitably co ordmated witR 
research in the fields of agriculture, forestry, pharma- 
ceutics, sociology etc , not only will the cause of these 
special applied subjects be advanced but biological 
studies themselves will also receive a much needed 
internal stimulus 

Biology teachers should also realise the great 
value of biology m the cultural sphere If the 
vast masses of humanity could be made to under- 
stand that everything in this world — ^plants, animals^ 
food, clothes, houses, means cf transport, language 
and every other mental and social activities of ms^ 
himself — ^18 always undergoing transformation, it will 
do immense good to the world and save us from a large 
number of petty factions and controversies Such 
a broad outlook can be created most effectively by the 


• These two swveys were fonneriy under the portfolio of the 
Member in Charge of Education, Health and Lands. When 
in 1946, these Di^Ttnients were epUt under separate Ministen, 
these surveys were put under the Ministry of Agrioultucs. 

<The Atomic Ehtergy Coinmission working under the 
Ministry of Scientific Research hM recently stressed the un. 
prtanoe of revismg syilabuses m Physios, ChMnistry wd 
Mathematics and st^ have already bem tahm to suggest 
suitable changes A similar action may be takon m with 
respect to Biofogicai Sewncee M soon as the Biologioal ResMadh 
Council IS brought mt* sxistenco. to look into ths syllabiisel of 
Bioiogioal Sciaoces. 
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teaoluog of the theory of organic evolution The 
story of the gradual unfolding of hfe from simple beginn 
mgs to highly complex forms and the final evolution of 
man aoid his gradual nse to the present position of pre 
eminence in the organic world will prove a very healthy 
corrective to minds steeped in ignorance, narrowness 
and jehgious fanaticism At the moment, however, 
orgamo evolution is being taught even to biology 
students m a most perfunctory manner and is some 
times almost neglected 

Our distinguished contemporary (Nature, 162, 
868, 1948) recently commented on the acute jealousies 


and antagomsms to which biological sciences appear 
to give birth and the consequent difiSculty of persuad 
ing any group of biologists to agree on a common policy 
This IS as true of India as of any other part of the World 
Biology like religion appears to arouse considerable 
passions We take this opportunity, however, to re- 
mmd Indian Biologists that on the progress of their 
science depends to a considerable extent the welfare, 
prosperity and future happiness of this country, and 
they should jointly endeavour to promote their science 
on right lines so that its present shortcomings are over 
come as soon as possible and it assumes the proper 
status among Indian sciences that is rightly its due 


BOTANY IN INDIA ■ PRESENT POSITION AND PROSPECTS* 


A C rOSHI 

jiCSHunruB, BSST ruNMB 


T’HE achievement of Inilependence by our country 
has suddenly given Indian Science a new status and 
greatly raised it in public esteem Everyone appears 
to look to seienCe for the solution of the Country’s 
difficulties It now depends entirely on Us what We 
make of the opportunities that have opettcd otit before 
us Obviously we have to do some self examination 
and reflect on what we have been doing in the past, 
what have been our shortcomings, what we should 
do now to overcome them, and how we can play a more 
effective role in the development and progress of the 
country 


Nbolbct of Bioixjoical Sciknobs 

The moment one begins to think about the present 
status of Botany in India, one is inevitably led to 
consider the general neglect of biological sciences 
It Is true that this feature is neither characteristic 
of nor confined only to our country, but how harmful 
it can be in the long run to the progress and happmess 
of mankind is easily understood if we survey the recent 
history of science and its socialeffects on our civilisation 
Europe, for example, has made much use of science 
and 18 being increasingly affected by the pursuit and 
apphoatiop of science Yet Europe is neither happy 
nor peaceful It is in a pretty big mess with regard 
to its economic and social affairs As a consequence, 
some people have gone so far as to blame science for 
All our ills and to call it the evil genius of today. They 
will greatly welcome a long hobday for scientific re- 
search This however, is too simple an explanation 
to cany any weight and is based mitirely on- false 
grounds Aa Huirfey once said it u i^ong to ascribe 


•P«t of tbs Pwridentlal AddrW d*liv^ , 


moral values to science just as it would be wrong to call 
a hammer cruel if it is used for smashing someone’s 
skull Science is essentiallj a tool and the results of 
of its application depend entirely on the motives of 
men who wield It It can be used for good purpose 
as Well as for just the opposite ends, and if the modem 
civilisation, inspite of its sciontihc basis, is in an un 
happy it Is because science is not functiomng m a 
balanced manner 


The lop sided growth of soienie results from tho 
fact that the scientist can work only if he is suitobly 
paid and given the necessary facilities by way of labora 
tory equipment and research grants The amount of 
money spent on the different branches of science deter^ 
mmes their respective development During the last 
100 years scientific research has become more and more 
dependent on industry and defence dopartmente ou 
account of the profit motive in tho hrst case and 
survival incentive in the other This has resulted in 
a great development of the sciences of Physics and 
Chemistry, which unrterhe industrial and defence 
research, and culminated recently in tho manufature 
of the atomic bomb We have got now almost whatever 
an average man could have Wished fromphysioo chemical 
research,— flyingm the air, fast transport, rapid TOmmu- 
nioation, television and so on Biological and swial 
sciences, on the other hand, on account of the lock 
of financial support have been left far behind and are 
m a primitive condition We have been able to obtain 
only a partial control over our domestic ammals and 
crop plants, end we know almost nothmg about human 
nature, while actually it is m these fields that know- 
ledge and some sort of understanding la most urgently 
i^ed if the world is to be brought into some kmd 
df ^rdwly state 

It is a happy sign of the times that this malftiim- 
1^'ojf science, its frequent diversioninto wrong cbannele, 
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its misapplication and unbalanced development are 
beginnmg to be realised in Europe and Amenca 

If India has not seen much of the ill effects of 
science, it is because we have had so far very httle of 
science But now that we propose to cultivate it on a 
big scale and harness it for the development of the coun- 
try, the mistakes made in the West should be avoided 
If science is to act as the growing pomt of our advance, 
it should be seen that the growing pomt functions m 
a properly balanced manner Otherwise, the growth 
to which it will give rise, — and this will be the future of 
this country, — will certainly be unhealthy and a mal- 
formation Unfortunately this aspect of science 
has been hardly considered so far by the authorities who 
guide the scientific pohcy of out country 

Beviewmg the progress of science in India on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of Indianindependence 
(August 15, 1948), Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar, 
Director of Scientific and Industrial Research and 
Secretary, Department of Scientific Research, Govern- 
ment of India, mentioned the establishment of about 
a dozen national research laboratories for the investi- 
gation of problems of a fundamental as well as apphed 
nature He also announced the settmg up of a Board 
of Research in Atomic Energy to ensure proper utili- 
sation of India's resources of atomic energy and to 
collect up to date information on developments in this 
field, establishment of Committees and Commissions 
for the nanufacture of synthetic petrol and such other 
things, but there was hardly any mention of biological 
research The impression is given that the science 
of plant and animal life are ha^ly of any value except 
perhaps as subsidiaries to agriculture, forestry or 
medicine This is astonishing when many of the fun 
damental problems facmg the country, such as over- 
population, strong caste and communal prejudices, 
conservation of soil and increasmg its fertility, feeding 
the hungry milhons, raising the standard of their health 
and physical and social well being, all require a biolo 
gical approach 

The short-sightedness of the present pohcy can be 
further realised also from a few otW simjue facts One 
of these is the hmited nature of the mineral resources 
of every country Sooner or later a day will come 
when these will be completely exhausted, for they have 
not the capacity to recreate themselves The green 
herb and the tree alone can continue to meet for all 
times to come the needs of mankind, for they alone 
can reproduce their kind The greatest single discovery 
of the future, which may transform the entire 
face of the earth, perhaps will be the artificial 
sjmthesis of carbohydrates from carbon dioxide and 
water Knowledge of the physiology of the desert 
plants, drought resistance, etc , is essential if ever our 
d ^ms of conquermg the desert and tummg waste 
lands into smilmg fields ore to matenahse Yet we are 
domg hardly anything to cultivate research m Plant 
Physiology or Plant Bio chemistry We have not made 
any senous efforts to advance research In the field of 
Ecology either, which could be of great help not only 


to Agriculture, Forestry, Fishenes and tackling the 
problems of soil conservation, but also provide 
us with the nght approach to the solution of many of 
our own social problems Few seem to realise the value 
of Genetics We have not one professorship or even 
a readership in this subject m any of our umveraties 
Sometimes hack when there was a discussion on some of 
our mamage laws m the Central Legislature not 
one member of that august assembly approached 
the question from the viewpoint of our present know- 
ledge of heredity and variation The fact is that we 
have not more than one or two serious students of 
human heredity m the entire country 

Need for National Biological Laboratories 

It 18 generally agreed that support of such character 
IS required for fundamental research as will give a well- 
proportioned development of all branches of natural 
knowledge Two years ago, the Botany Section of 
the Indian Science Congress passed a resolution asking 
for the establishment of a Central Institute of Plant 
Physiology Both the animal and plant ecologists have 
been demanding off and on for an institute to foster the 
study of Ecology We have often cned for a National 
Herterium, some regional herbaria, at least one good 
botanic garden in each provmce, for a Bureau of Plant 
Introduction, and so on Yet all this has been so far 
a cry m the wilderness However, now that we have 
a separate Ministry of Scientific Research, let us hope 
that the authorities will give thought to this malfunc- 
tioning of science and see that Hie different depart- 
ments of Biology are given their due place and are 
properly developed for the progress and happiness of 
the inhabitants of this vast country 

One can see that it may not perhaps be possible for 
the government or the Council of Scientificandlndustnal 
Research just now to meet the demand for all these sepa 
rate institutes, but it should be quite possible to set up 
at least the National Biological Laboratories of the 
status of National Physical and Chemical Laboratones. 
These Laboratones should foster pure and applied 
research m all such biological subjects as are usually 
neglected at the umversittes or are not at present 
properly studied m the country They should have 8 
to 10 divisions devoted roughly, so £ar as plant soienoes 
ore concerned, to the following subjects (I ISystematics, 
(2) Anatomy and Pharmacognosy, (3) Plant Physio- 
logy,* and Bio-Chemistry, (4) Ecology, (6) Mi(so-bio- 
logy * (fi) Genetics and C^logy * There must be a 
division for the study of Human Genetics and 
Behaviour The divisions of Ecology and Genetics and 
Cjrtology should be common to Botany and Zoology, and 

*Extension of faciUtiM in these subjeoto are envisageii 
in the Report of tiie Vi4Iarta Committee appmnted by the 
Government of India m 1947 to rqiort on the rature expansloD 
of the Boee Reaeerah Institute, Oelcutte. Unfortunate^, 
tibeae recommendations invoivinf fooreased recurring eapenin- 
tnre of the Institute by a sum Rs.S only is yet to be 

implemented by the Department of SoHutlflo Rseeatoh, Ckwwii- 
raent of India, (Ed, <9 
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all the divuiona must work in close oo-operation so that 
we can have at least one place m the country where 
complex biological problems could be attacked from 
several directions * 

Of the possible objections to the above scheme, 
two may be answered here It can, for instance, be 
said that research m genetics and plant physiology 
is the function of agricultural %nd forestry institutes 
and the government is already employing qualified 
persons for these subjects m such institutes It should, 
however, be obvious to everyone that the number of 
such workers is very small and they are so much pre- 
occupied with the solution of immediate problems be- 
fore them that they have hardly any time to think 
about pure and fundamental research 

Secondly, some may point out that research m 
Systematica belongs to the provmce of Botanical and 
Zoological Surveys and there is no need for a Division 
of SystematicB at the proposed National Biological 
Laboratories I hope you will permit me to say that 
Systematios is not only valuable m itself, but its study 
is most essential for the pursuit of research in the fields 
of anatomy, pharmacognosy, ecology, cytology and 
genetics ft is only a botanist with wide knowledge 
of plants provided by training in Systematios who 
can correlate knowledge obtained from these different 
branches Hence a Division of Systematios at the 
proposed Laboratories is quite essential 

Indun Botany Today 

When we survey the present position of Indian 
Botany, we observe first of all the gradual develop 
ment and establishment of a flourishing school of 
Palaeobotany at Lucknow t 

We next see great progress in the study of the 
embryology of flowering plants, due to the efforts of 
exactly not any one particular individual but due to 
a large number of workers at several umversity centres 
taking to investigations m this field Valuable con 
tributions have come even from teachers in small Inter 
mediate Colleges, so that we can say that research 
m this field has been truly established in the country 
Our contributions are nowof such nature, bothm quan- 
tity and quality, that we are behind no other country. 
Three factors nave been especially responsible to our 
talking to research m this subject (1) the great cm- 
phasis in our cumoula on the study of the life histo 
ne^ (2) the availability of a large number of plants 

* A plea for the eetabli^meat of a Nation^ Bntomologieid 
Laboratory is also put forward by Dr H 8 Fruthi in kia prssi 
dential address to the Entomological Society of India, a summoiy 
of whiob IS printed elsewhere in thu issae Ed Sc* A OtU 

OfAnlnittitHte of Paleobotany roemsoredby the Palepbotani 
oal'Sooiety of^lndia, is the only botahisat institute under the 
purview M tiie DepArtment of Scientific Reeearoh, Ckivcnament 
i^lndia and is recipient ot capital sad recurring grants ftom the 
^tntl OoveRtment. (See Scnnon and Cxweovm, 14 , $ 41 , 1943), 
The foundatton stone of this ihstituta of which Prof. B Sahai 
is thh il»iader>4iireotor, wiU be laid by the VLm'VIfi Pandit 
Nebw on Ajwtt 8, JWS, Jid, «t Cttf, 


needing investigation, and (3) the poor library facili- 
ties m our umversities and colleges correlated with 
the timely appearance m the year 1931 of Schnarf’s 
“Vergleichende Embryologie der Angiospermen,” which 
provided an easily accessibleclue to the previous litera- 
ture on the subject Yet even in this field it is no time 
for us to rest on our oars Our mvestigations have 
been confined mainly to the development of the em- 
bryo sac and the male gametophyte Moat of the 
investigations have been of the descriptive type and 
little attempt has been matle to correlate embryolo- 
gioal studios either with genetical research or taxo- 
nomy 

Wt have also done considerable work on the ana- 
tomy of the vegetative parts of angiosperms, parti- 
cularly on the anatomy of timber trees at Debra Dun 
and on stems and roots with anomalous vascular cons 
traction There are also several papers dealing with 
the anatomy of xtrophytes, halophytes, etc and m 
recent years some good contributions have been made 
to the anatomy and morphology of the flower In 
the field of Systomatics of the Angiosperms it is disap- 
pomtmg to note a lack of interest m the universities 
in spite of the fact that in this field we inherited some 
very fine traditions from European botanists, who 
laid the foundations of Indian Botany in the 19th 
century and whose efforts had brought international 
fame to the Royal Botanic Gardens, Sibpur The 
policy of the Government has been largely responsible 
for the present static condition of the Sibpur Garden 
but m spite of this we have on our credit side the pub- 
lication of several provincial and local floras and the 
development of the herbarium at Debra Dun 

In the field of algology we have several workers 
m the umversities and very valuable contributions 
to our knowledge m this field have been done at Madras, 
Calcutta and elsea here both by professional and ama- 
teur algologists In the fields of mycology and plant 
pathology we have a largo number of workers and a 
fair amount of research is being carried out both at 
the universities end in the government agricultural 
departments We have, however, neglected the study 
of the morphology, life history and cytology of the 
Indian Fungi 

The late Professor S R Kashyap did pioneer 
work on liverworts, but his investigations have not 
been suitably followed up, and now even his collec- 
tions of Indian bryophyte, as also of Tibetan plants, 
have been left in Pakistan On pteridophyta and 
gymnosperms, our contributions have been chiefly 
towards their anatomy and morphology, but some 
monographs on the systematios and distribution have 
also been published 

It 18 when we consider the departments of plant 
physiology, ecology, microbiology, cytology and gene- 
tics, which are nqw receiving so much attention, abroad 
and constitute what can be aptly designated as modem 
^ botai^, that we find our position most disappoin^ns 
, The <^ting[ui8hed researches of Sir Jagndisb ChwkWa 
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Bose into the life processes of plants have not been fol 
lowed up m spite of the existence of the Bose Research 
Institute * Some years ago we had hopes for the estab 
lishment of schools of research in plant physiology 
at Bombay and Banaras Hindu University, but these 
hopes did not materialise Our contributions to the 
sciences of ecology and microbiology, when we com 
pare them to what is being done in Europe and America, 
are almost nil In cytology we have a large number 
of young men who have received training abroad and 
published very valuable papers, but many of them 
were not able to continue their work for lack of adequate 
facilities In genetics also, in spite of some good wor- 
kers and plant breeders in the agricultural institutes, 
our fundamental contributions are comparatively small, 
and the subject has not been seriously studied in the 
universities except in a most superficial manner We 
have also done little work in the field of pharmacog 
nosy, which is so essential if the drug resources of the 
country are to be properly utilised and when our indi 
genous systems of medicine are to be put on a scien 
tifio basis, and as recommended by the Chopra Com 
mitteo 

Ubobnt Nkbu of Changbs in Tbachino a»o 
Syllabuses 

The above brief review of the presmt status of 
Indian Botany brings out very clearly our backward 
ness m many directions, but I am hopeful that it can 
be overcome in a large measure by revising the method 
and the quality of our teaching 

We have hardly ever given thought to the teaching 
of botany in this country Even the Indian Botanical 
Society has not once considered the subject seriously, 
and wo have never attempted any organised research 
into the methods used Perhaps that is true of edu 
cation in general What generally happens is that 
anyone who has taken the degree of Master of Science 
IS considered good enough to teach He starts his 
career as a demonstrator m a university or as a lectur 
er in an Intermediate college and begins teaching in 
the manner m which his own teacher taught him some 
years ago The result has been that the syllabuses 
and curricula of our universities have remained static 
and are more than 25 years behind the present develop 
ments m the science 

If we look into any recent number of Biological 
AhstracL'i, it will show that more than 76 per cent of 
the research in botany today is done m the fields of 
physiology, ecology, pathology, cytology and genetics 
In our curricula, however, we give the least importance 
to these subjeote In the University of East Punjab, 
for example, there are five theoretical papers at the 
B Sc Honours School Examination One of these 
IS dev'^ed to wntmg an essay and is common to all 


•Prof Joshi IS evidently not aware that Sir J C Bose’s 
plant physlologioal investigations are being continued in the 
Bose Tnstitote hnd some of these have already been published 
in the TraMOBHoiM cf the Bon RMKmh IntMute, li 19, 198<i-40, 
£)d, Soi 4; Cvi, 


departments of botany CW the remaining four papers, 
three are devoted to the morphology and olassinoation 
of plants (of which two are confined to cryptogafils 
and one to seed plants), and there is only one paper 
embracing all the fields of plant physiology, ecology, 
cjrtology, genetics and evolution! The emphasis on 
the different aspects of botany in the B 8 c Pass Course 
is similar Of the two theoretical papers, one is de- 
voted to the study of the cryptogams and the second 
embraces every other division of botany Conditions 
in other Indian universities are more or less similar 
and what is still worse is that it is very difficult to oon- 
vmoe many teachers about the lop sidedness of the 
present syllabuses and the need of a change 

It 18 not possible to go mto more details here with 
regard to the syllabuses for the different examinations, 
but it 18 absolutely essential that these must be modi- 
fied if we are to make an attempt to bring botanical 
research in our country to the level of the West and 
win for it a more honoured place m the connee^ of 
nation. 

With the continuous rise m the population of the 
country, it can be taken for certain that food will be 
both scarce and dear for many years to come, and 
whatever may have been the policy of the government 
in the past or is at present, the government will beforced 
to revise its attitude and oompellcd to undertake agri- 
cultural research on a vast scale There will thus 
open out before us many opportunities for doing fun- 
damental work in plant physiology, bio chemistry, 
micro biology, pathology, genetics, cytology, ecology 
and even systematica In order to provide a sufficient 
number of workers trained m these fields, the study 
of these subjects must be fostered at the universities 
If we are able to correlate botanical teaching and re. 
search at the universities with the needs of the agri- 
cultural science, forestry, botanical survey and phar- 
maceutics, we shall not only serve the country but 
also greatly stimulate botanical studies themselves 

The first step that we need to take m this direo- 
tion is to approach the elementary botanical teaching 
— this 18 Intermediate teaching in most of our univer- 
sities — from a new angle In my opinion the most 
suitable method will be to teach from the standpoint 
of functional morphology We should adopt text 
books like Fritsch and Salisbury’s “Plant Form and 
Function” or Rinnott’s “Botany, Principles and Prob- 
lems” as our models and not continue with books 
of the type of Lowson’s “Text book” or Green’s “Ma- 
nual ” Surely it will interest the students much more 
to know the workmg of the various organs of plants, 
to learn the laws of heredity and evolution wn their 
application to the improvement of our economic plants, 
domestic animals and even our own social system, 
and to study plants m the field and observe their lelg- 
tions to one another, to other animals and to the phy- 
sical characters of the envircmment, than to mug up 
a large number of difficult terms describing the franns 
of the sfrpules, margin or apex of the leaf etc Jn the 
BSo. Fees, Senoajre and M,Se. eyllabuaes, we meat 
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make nune room and give greater importance to phy 
aaology, ecology, genetics and related subjects and ask 
the umversity authorities to establish chairs or reatler 
ships for their teaching and provide ample funds for 
their development 


we really desire to keep abroaet of the recent advances 
in the subject and give our pupils the right knowledge, 
it IS absolutely essential to remedy this drawback in 
our teaching The following measures are suggested 
to meet the situation 


Exohanos of Staff betwbsn Universities 
AND Government Departments 

Another method of stimulatmg botanical research 
in the country and making it more balanced is to de- 
vise wajns by which workers in the umvorsities on the 
one hand and government departments on the other 
could'Tbe brought into close contact Inspite of the 
annual sessions of the Indian Science Congress and 
meetmg of some learned societies, botanical research 
at the moment in the umvorsities and agricultiural 
and forestry institutes is widely separated If ue arc 
to work as a team for the common good of the country 
and the advancement of our science, a scheme must be 
worked out whereby it should become easy for tea- 
chers and scholars from universities and colleges to 
spend some time at the agricultural and other depart- 
ments of the government, and similarly it should be 
mode possible for workers in government departments 
to work for some time at the universities Such ex 
change of personnel would certainly have a very stimu 
latmg effect both on the individual workers as well as 
on the different branches of science Every mstitute has 
its own special laboratory practices, techmque and 
methods, which are often of considerable interest and 
practical use to others if they could have the opportunity 
to familiarise themselves with them Workmg for short 
^lods on special problems in agricultural or fcoestry 
institutes would also help umversity teachers and 
scholars, 

“to lose tJie ivory tower outlook which many aequue when 
they xemam in the acodemio fields too long It would also bene 
fit their teaching since they would have a personal ex^iente of 
the envircmnent and types of problems which will face oven 
tuoUy many of their atudenta when they take posta there There 
anil alao come an mtemal stimulus to the reform of curricula and 
syUednuM smoe ootoal expenence will show to the academic 
woricer, temporarily workmg elsewhere, the growing fronts of 
aoJence” 


Lao between Rbseaboh and Teaching 

Befim closing the subject of botanical teaching, 
uftteVUoil may be drawn to one other important matter 
This IB the time lag between the acquisition of new 
knowledge aad teaching In all oountnee there is 
Miae interval betweMi the pubheataon of results of 
ementifio investigations and their moorporation mto 
ieachuig, but in India such time lag is enormous. For 
A>wia.^p iA^ jit was many years back that the mdiyidua- 
tlty |>MWiaBenoe of the chrotoesonies throughout 
Ihe padear oycte was established Yet even today^ 
Almost 1^ the text books conmnmly used by our sto- 
>^peak «f the segmentation of the spireme to form 
ti*e olbFoeioBOiiies. Even the dMmiption of oonjjuga* 
ifckm in Sptrogyra, which is a type for stiidy in elemen- 
(^aeiee in every linivew&y, is otii*of*<ls>te< If 


1 We ahoidd have text books by active research woikers 
who are familiar with recent advances in the subject It is 
to be greatly regretted that persons with such qualifications 
have mostly avoided the writing of elementary text books. 
The result has been that our students have to use either Eng- 
lish or American text books with illustrations of foreign plants 
or to depend at the best on second rate Indian books 
It IS time that our learned colleagues realise this fact, disconti 
nue to confine their learning to themselves and impart some 
of their reserves of information to the oompaxatively ill mformed 
We have now a fair knowledge of the life histones of several 
Indian types It is time that this knowledge is moorporated 
mto OUT teachuig 

2 There should be more reviews m our journals A 
good review should be given as much credit as an ongmal paper 

8 Steps sliould be taken to organise special vacatKm 
courses. Our universities and colleges have a long vaoatum 
during summer It is then very pleasant m the hills and it would 
be most beneficial to the progress of our science if we could 
organise a laboratory at a suitable hill station where teachers 
and researeh scholars from all parts of the country could gaUier 
during the suromor holidays and enlighten each other on Oie 
recent advances in their rei^pective fields 

Need for a Standing Committib on 
Botanical 1 eaohinq 

Fmally, I venture to suggest that the time has 
come when we should consider the question of botani- 
cal teaching in right earnest The Indian Botanical 
Society should elect a Standing Committee to cons- 
tantly look mto it and give the right lead to the um 
versities This should prove especially valuable now 
that the country is seriously considering to change 
the medium of instruction The committee should 
also take steps to organise research into tlje methods 
of botamcal teaching 

Systematic Botany 

Paradoxical though it may seem, still it is true 
that in spite of great emphasis on the study of external 
morphology in the Intermediate classes, our students 
as well as a large majority of teachers shpw great ig- 
norance about systematic botany and are quite un- 
familiar even with the names of common plants of their 
neighbourhood As a fhendly Englishman once put 
it, “In India people become botanists witlmut knowing 
plants ’’ In a large measure this is due to the lack 
of suitable district and local 6oras We should try 
to have a handbook of ilowenng plants at least fojr 
eve^ university town as soon as possible, as we have 
a "Forest Flora” by Kanjilal for the use of the students 
of the Forest College, Dehra Dun, or “Lahore District 
Flora” by Ka^yfip and Joshi • These floras shc^d 


•Wa are also indebted to Mr A T BenthaXl {« 
beUnist and lately Bresidefit, Beeg^ Cbunbiw of 
OWootta) f<* hia Wk entitled “TVew of Qdeutt 


Ckleutta and Its 


^hawXB JX, 44S, 1^?), 
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not form big tomes, but should be of the type of pocket 
books which could be easily earned by the students 
Most of the country floras in the United Kmgdom 
have been written not by professional botanists but 
by amateurs A similar attempt should be encouraged 
and supported by pubhc and private authorities in this 
country Teachers in Muffas%l Colleges, who cannot 
undertake research work of any other kind, can do 
very useful work in this direction Their former pro 
fessors with whom they are generally in contact should 
suggest to them to take up this work I’his will give 
us not only suitable handbooks for the use of the stu 
dents, but also provide detailed information about 
the distribution ol plants in our country 

Another thmg which can stimulate interest m sys> 
tematio botany amongst our students is the organi- 
sation of frequent lield work Umversity, govern- 
ment and other college authorities should be made 
to realise that such surveys are a very important part 
of the traimng of students in botany and they should 
provide suitable grants for this purpose Often the 
authorities have the impression that these surveys 
are only a holiday for the teachers Attempt should 
be made to dispel such doubts When botanical ex 
cursions are not seriously taken up by our teachers 
they do a disservice to our cause \Ve should try our 
best to see that the students gain as much knowledge 
as possible from field work Ihey should make ez 
tensive collections of plants and these collections must 
be identified in order to supplement and correct their 
purely bookish knowledge in the case of the M Sc 
students, one trip to the Himalayas or some other 
mountain and one trip to the seashore should be con- 
sidered essentikl before they pass out In the case 
of the undergraduate students excursions to fields, 
neighbouring strips of semi-wild vegetation, gardens, 
hedges etc , may be considered sufiicient, and these 
should not be neglected The B Sc Pass, Honours 
and M Sc students should be asked to produce identi 
fled and labelled collections of plants at the time of 
thoir oxammation Such collections should not be 
thrown away after the exammation but added to the 
college or a local herbanum, and students made to 
realise that they are thus making a useful contribution 
to the advance of Indian Botany * 

A great impediment m the advancement of sys 
tematic botany in the country is the absence of bota- 
nical gardens It is wrong to beheve that one botani- 
cal garden at Calcutta, however big it may be, would 
serve the needs of the country We need a botanical 
garden for every province and State and for every 
large city, for the education not only of the students 
of bo+any but of the general pubhc as well It will 
serve besides the professional botanists, also the school 
children and their teachers, horticultunsts and hor- 


vTlua IS aetiudly done in some universities and at least 
m one, of which we know of me, Calcutta Universitjr, where 
tbe Indian oeiUemiona of the Herbarium are lai^y baera cki tbe 
coUeotions made by the students and teachers uujiite of bmitsd 
financial and other resources. Sds iM, 4t OtU, 


tioultural amateurs, owners of large and small gardens 
as well as their malts, commercial and semi-commer- 
cial growers and amateur naturahsts 

For the development of Systematic Botany at 
the higher level our foremost ne^ is an up to date cen- 
tral herbarium, which many of us have preferred to 
call “The National Herbanum ” For obvious rea- 
sons the herbarium of the Itoyal Botamc Garden, 
Calcutta, has got to be reoogmzed as tbe “National 
Herbarium”, but it is also equally true that it must be 
shifted to a dry locality if we are not to play with the 
future of Indian Botany The herbarium at Calcutta 
suffers not only from the ill effects of the hot and hu- 
mid climate of Southern Bengal but also from its situa- 
tion on the bank of Hooghly Dr D Chatterjec, who 
has now been workmg for some three years at Kew and 
had recently the opportumty to visit also several other 
European herbaria, informs me that while many of 
the specimens at Calcutta are crumbling into pieces, 
their dupheatos abroad are quite fresh and show no 
effect of age In my opinion an air conditioned build- 
mg at Allahabad or Lucknow would perhaps be the 
most suitable place to house the ‘National Her- 
barium ’* 

In addition to the National Herbarium, we must 
have soon a number of regional herbaria Such her- 
baria will not only greatly help m the rapid explora- 
tion of the vegetation and flora of their respective re- 
gicms, but will also provide a prompt service for the 
identification of common smoies and save the time 
of the taxonomists at the National Herbarium from 
routine determmations Only httle known species 
or such specimens as require critical examination will 
be forwarded to the National Herbanum 

Finally, vie have yet to maintain suitable haison 
with foreign herbaria Our government mamtams 
an Assistant for India at Kew The post, however, 
IS very inadequately paid, so that ordinanly it will 
not be possible to have a suitably qualified person 
for the job The Assistant for India at Kew is to be 
our final authonty in most cases when we need a on- 
tical identification and he could be very useful to the 
development of the National Herbanum Hence he 
must be a botamst of considerable experience It 
18 very desirable that a senior officer of the Botamoal 
Survey or Forest Research Institute or some other 
Herbarium or Professor from a University should 


*We fail to understand why an Mr-oonditioned buildiiig 
^ot he built m Caloutt* to house the Sibpur Herbarium. 
We know on good authonty the difflcaltiles Uiat are fhoed by 
the National Archivesof In£a, in preserving books, jnaauseripte, 
etc owing to tbe extreme and nature of the oh^te of Delhi 
same troublee have also to be faced at AUahahad and 
Luomow An air conditioned Herbarium in West Bengal with 
an equable olimate will be more dhnrable than one in tbe Hi P 
region. What the Sibpur Herbanum is soffe n^ ftom is 


not a ehmatio factor &t a ^ ^ 

aoeommodation and meegra s^ m&ritahwd by a I^tovili^ 
govwnmeiit for the ben^t of tbe wh<de of fodia. The biaMV 
of Bo t a ak al Survey of Bicbft is uaforttmate eve 
ouaaed «n arienso the aubjeot hi an eailiar iseue (See Senates 
AWD CCLOTM, 12 , 106, 1946). BdiiSci. <9 Cut , > 
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deputed for thie work, and the government ehould 
arrange to pay him adequately * 

During the last 50 years our country had to face 
financial cnses from tune to time This often Idd to 

♦We would draw the attention of our readers to the cir 

S tnces that led to the creation of the Kew post and 
uently the post being given to an Indian (See Scibnif 
ULTUBn, 11, 134, 1945), with a view more to learn 
the methods of Herbanum technique at Kew and its eubse 
quent ptiUsation m Indisu When a preliminary training lias 
now been made available in India, Prof Joehi’s suggestion may 
be carefully considered by the Government of India We would 
further urge the Government for the creation of a similar post 
m the British Museum (Natural History), for the boneht of 
Systematic studies m Indian Zoology, where most of the type 
collections of Zoological specimens iVom India are housed 
Std Set <b Cul 


retrenchment in the research departments The Bota- 
nical Survey and Systematic Botany have especially 
suffered in this manner f It is time that our society 
gives serious attention to this matter and I suggest 
that we should set up immediately a Standing (.om- 
mittee to constantly look into this question, and take 
necessary steps to safeguard the mterests of Syste- 
matic Botany, and devise ways and means to pro- 
mote its cause 


■fWo leom to our much regret that one of the first items 
of poet war reconstruition plans to bo axed by the iStandmg 
Finance Committee of the Government of India unfortunately 
IS the Botanical Stirvev A large number of Post Graduate 
students were trained to be absorbed as Botamsts m this 
Survey and they liave now to seek jobs elsewhere resulting 
to a waste of scientific man power tramed by a National 
Government' £d <Sci <6 Cul 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING 


the universities always advance learning, do tht 
soientlflo societies always encourage research ' 
These are questions yet to be answered Conflicting 
thoughts often brew m our mmd and very few are 
bold enough to speak them out Dr Darlington is 
one of those outspoken few He has put m his inimi 
table straight language what most of us have felt in 
this country, regarding the universities and research 
institutions He says, “that men, and the societies 
and institutions they set up, are all inclined to resist 
scientific discovery and its application Wc 

r t them not so much for the matenal loss, as for 
mental disturbance we fear from them As we 
get older, some of us acquire wealth, all of us acquire 
belief And between belief and discovery, there is 
an undying war ”* 

It 18 well known that classical discoveries of Gali- 
^ pp of Hapyey wero obstructed and neglected Men 
^ was twice, on examination, refused his teacher’s 
oertificafe These are not accidents, for “behef be 
comes more necessary and more sacred as one gets 
older The apartments of the mmd are fully fumi 
a^ed,. af^d there is no longer room to change about ’’ 
No one can answer, who are actually best suited 
for research Those who know everything by heart 
may win most of the academic prizes and may make 
their way into high administrative office But they 
never make discoveries And they do not much like 
other people to do so It is important to see 

that the fust class honours man is nPt> given a mono- 

*The Dead band on Buusovory — I A II, Dtteovtru, 9, 308, 
194B, JO, 7, 1949 

I, Tha Fingers of Learning 

n. The Thumb of Office by 0. D, Dartingtoa, DiSo., 
F.B,S. 

2 


poly of scientific research Dr Darlington cites several 
examples where early research papers of contributors 
like Dalton or Jouk had been rejected by the Royal 
Society A few years ago a young man offered to the 
Royal Society a paper bhowmg the revolutionary con- 
sequences of applying new mathematical treatments 
to biological problems The two referees rejected it, 
one because it contained biology and the other because 
it eontamed mathematics The same paper was even 
tually published m the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
where the author, of course, from his friends’ subs- 
criptions had to pay for the printing charges and the 
paper proved to be one of the epoch makmg works of 
the century Supposing the money had not been 
found, the rejection would then have meant suppres- 
sion, as it was intended to Our young research wor- 
kers usually face such difficulties when they begin re- 
searches in their own capacity How often we have 
seen dejection m their face when their papers have 
been rejected, often indiscriminately by the referees 
of the scientific societies, ufore often when known scien- 
tists, or heads of the institutions are not communi- 
cating the papers Once a Departmental Head for- 
ward^ very reluctantly a thesis for Doctor’s Degree 
on the candidate’s insistence, for he said that the thesis 
contained too many pages of botamcal work and less 
chemical work, besides he thought the thesis would 
be judged only on the chemical portion, for the candi* 
date graduate in chemistryl The candidate risked 
it, and all his three exammers spoke very highly of 
the thesis and reooininended it The Head of the 
Department is not to be blamed for he knows so much 
"more and more of less and less,’’ that he can no longer 
take in new things The papers which are reject, 
(^ten find good places m foreign journals and we know 
of oases where such papers have got good reoogniHoa, 
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Dr Darbngton writes of the same experience m Eng- 
land, for “sheltered by annonymity, referees can write 
with great freedom One paper was rejected by a re 
feree of the Royal Society on the ground that too much 
had already been pubhshed on this subject, where in 
fact nothing had been published in England on the 
subject for fifteen years During that time all such 
papers had been rejected — presumably bv the same 
referee since it was his subject ” 

There are throe steps by which knowleilge is resis- 
ted in the universities The subject is kept out of 
the curriculum as being debatable, abstruse and pre 
mature Even when included in the curriculum, it 
can be left out of examinations This is the subtle 
way of making the classes of young lecturers less im- 
portant from Ae examination point of view, and grow 
ing minds have thus been stifled on several occasions 
Thirdly, anjone specialising in a new subject can be 
kept out of a university chair Scientific research ari- 
ses out of the teachmg m the universities If it is rou 
tme research it arises in loyal discipline If it is funda- 
mental it arises by outrageous rebellion “Professors 
are free to inquire But men who inquire about new 
things are not free to become professors ” 

So far about the univtrsitios And, how about 
the Ministries Dr Darlington states that “scientists, 
It IS admitted, possess the skill, and the knowledge, 
if not the wisdom, on which our (British) Government 
largely depends Ministers, therefore, sometimes feel 
that they must take scientific advice But the scope 
and possibilities of scientific method and discovery 
are unknown to them They naturally shrmk from 
contact with the unknown or they resist its intrusion ” 

Every sentence of Dr Darlington reminds us of 
the condition of the Mmistries in our country For 
our umversities and Ministries are but imitations of 
those of England Dr Darlington then goes on to ex- 
plain the formation of the Scientific Advisory Commit 
tee in England “The Minister, who is usually a non 
science man, appoints twenty men Rather his ad- 
visers do They begin by appointing tbtmselves 
— half a dozen of them — to provide sound non scien- 
tific foundation Then they a<id half a dozen men 
who have hail a scientific training long ago, but have 
now been made tame and tractable by an unblemi- 
shed life time in the Civil Service And, finally they 
make up the number to a round score with adminis 
trative scientists, eminent men, who have, however. 


for a good while been prevented by just such commit- 
tees from engaging m scientific research ’’ 

Are we not stepping into the wrong shoes of our 
past rulers? The Civil Service in our country has 
still the rusty frame with a good brushing of new gamed 
hberty The Director of Industries m our Province 
18 usually a Civil Servant, obviously a non science man 
or one who was a science student two decadps ago 
As it IS m Britain, so it is here The higher Civil Ser- 
vice 18 a self propagatmg oigamsm Each generation 
chooses its own successors And, smoe like begets 
hke, it chooses successors who shall bo deeply imbued 
with a traditional and anti scientific attitude 

A research problem is unfortunately classified 
by its effects It is bound to be superficial and defen- 
sive if the problem is classified by its effects To be 
fundamental and aggressive, investigations must be 
classified by causes The great advances in the tech- 
mque of war have not come from specialists trying to 
improve current techniques, but from outsiders mtro- 
ducing methods which surprise the speciahst, just as 
they in turn surprise the enemy Gunpowder was 
not invented by an archer or by an arrow smith 
Smee 1946 , new stales had been accepted for re- 
search workers m Britain “The prmciple was of 
course maintamed that the man without any know- 
ledge of science must always be paid more than the 
man with some knowledge ” Scientific workers 
in Government employment thus find themselves m 
a poor deteriorating economic position “Yet it is 
on this background that our (British) Government 
policy IS based, under non scientific control, more 
numbers are a great asset and a source of prestige, 
smee numbers, degrees and titles are all that a non- 
scientific administrator can possibly understand ^ut 
it 18 the quality that counts in scientific research and 
never the quantity For what is not good is bad, and 
what is bad is a costly and dangerous liability’’ and the 
80-calle<l selective awards to political sufferers, former 
congress workers, scheduled castes, depressed classes, 
minonticB, and oven provincial awards are defipitely 
detrimental to the progress of our country and that 
it has been so, is seen by the inefficiency from which 
the working machinery of the country is suffering 
A hundred years’ neglect has led to hundred years’ 
decay And it cannot bo made good in a year and a 
half of freedom! 


B G C 
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POWER DEVELOPMENT WITH NUCLEAR ENERGY 

M S THACKER and N P BHOUMICK 

INDIAN INSTITlTTB or SOtaNOB, BANOALORB 


iNTBODUCTtON 

AN Atom Bomb exploding on the 26th July 1945 m a 
^ desert in Mexico and the horrible tragedy of Hiro 
shima on the 6th August of the same year focussed 
the attention of the world on Atomic Physics The re 
lease of nuclear energy for the destruction of humanity 
startled the world and started it thinking, could not 
the same energy be applied for peaceful purposes, 
appliid constructively in iiKlustrial fields I Consider 
able amount of speculation exists, and far and varied 
scientific and technical difficulties have to be solved 
before nuclear energy is finally established m the 
field of industrial apphcation 

The present paper deals in brief with deyelop 
ment so far made in its application for power develop 
ment, concluding with a rough approximation of the 
cost of power with a short reference whether it will 
be economical to develop power through nuclear energy 
as compared to the cost of the existing power systems, 
Thermal and Hydro The information here presenteil 
IS from material hitherto made known The power 
costs have been approximated (these bemg estimated 
in America) on various assumptions which have to 
undergo considerable modifications as gradually devt 
lopments take place and various datas built up 

The paper is sub-divided as follows 

1) Theoretical consideration of Nuclear Process 
involved 

2) Thermal equivalent of Nuclear Energy 

3) Availability of Nuclear fuel 

4) (a) Schematic diagram of the proposed nuclear 

plant 

(b) Description of each component part 

5) Design problems 

0) Capital and Power Generation Cost 

7) Advantages of Nuclear Power over the existing 
ones 

8) Advancement to date 

Thbobbtioal Consjdbbations of Nuolbab 
Pbocbss Involved 

An atom, acoordmg to Bohr’s idea, consists of 
a nucleus, of 4-ve charge, in which practically the 
entire mass of the atom resides, surrounded by one 
or more — ve electrons, moving in elliptical orbits around 
it Except m the case of hydrogen, the lightest ele- 
ment known and the lowest element m the periodic 
table, the nucleus is built up of +vely charged pwticles 
called protwis identical with the nucleus of the hydrogen 
atom and eleotrioally neutral neutrons of practically 
the same mass as proton In case of most of the ele 
ments, atoms are found containing different numbers 
of neutrons and therefore of different atomic weights 
Except for this difference in the weights of atoms the 
other prop^es remwn almost Identical Wiw 
pf sapip discovered f 


Aston m 1919 are termed Isotopes Natural uramum 
IS made up of 3 isotopes, about 99 3% of U23b (Uramum) 
with an atomic weight of 238, about 0 7% of U235 
and 0 008% of U234 which can be neglected 


When most elements are bombarded by neutrons, 
the capture of a neutron by its atoms gives rise to new 
isotopes of that element, but when U235 is bombarded 
by neutrons something more results With the cap- 
ture of the neutron by the atom the nucleus explodes 
violently breaking into two approximately equal 
fragments with the release of fresh neutrons amount 
mg roughly between 1 3 With this broakmg up of 
the nucleus, or nuclear fission as it is styled, the fission 
fragments are thrown apart with very high velocity 
The kmetic energy is converted into heat energy withm 
a very short distance of the site of fission Both the 
fission process and radioactive decay of the fission 
products are accompanied by the emission of very 
powerful gamma radiations which are also transformed 
into heat rather further away The process of fission 
as shown by Hann and later on confirmed by Frisch 
and Meitner is as follows 


U236 , 
92 


I 

0 


97 

36 


Fig 1 

Table 1 

FISSION PRODUCTS 


Mass Numbers 

Yttrium i 
Zirconium 

Columbiura i 

Molybdenum 1 

•Masutium i 
Ruthenium 


Moss Numbers 
127 154 



Cesium 

Bonum 

More 

XrA.r||t.)ift.TitiTn 

abundant 

Cenum 

fragments 

Paraseodymium 

Neodymium 


•Name not deflmtely assigned 


How 18 this energy derived 1 

The weight of uranium before fission, and weights 
of fragments after fission indicates loss in mass durmg 
nuclear reaction This lost mass replemshes itself 
in the form of energy, its energy equivalent bemg 
E—mc*. where E=Energy, w=Mas8 which has 
been converted mto energy, c=Velocxty of light 
(3x10” cm) 

Though a very msigmficant fraction of the total 
ftuolear mass gets converted into energy by the present 
Kocess, still its energy equivalent is enormous If 
« metiiod can be found which will convert entire mass 
mto Miensy. then the €»ergy released can be mcfepse^ 
feji a.tee»en<iov8 facV»* 
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ThKEMAL EQtnVALBKT OF NtJCLBAB EnBBGY 

Nuclear fission is accompanied by a release of 
huge quantities of energy An attempt is made to 
interpret this m terms of thermal energy Heat avail- 
able from coal is measured in terms of B Th Umts 
whereas in nuclear reactions it is measured in electron 
volts/atom 

The energy released by the burning of coal to give 
carbon dioxide is of the order of 4 e v /atom In the 
nuclear reaction uranium releases 200 milbon e v /atom 

1 lb of uranium contains 11760x10’* 
atoms, the energy released by 1 lb of 
uranium 235 when fissioned 

==(11760 X 10*" X 200) Mev 

1 lb of coal oontams 230 x 10*’ atoms, and 
the energy given off per lb of coal burnt 

=(230'' 10” X4)ev=(920xl0>» ) Mev 

From the above comparison it will be seen that the 
energy released by 11b of uramum roughly approxi 
mates to 1500 tons of coal What magi^cent source 
of energy each atom of uranium has ' 

Availability of Ncclbab Fust 

At present it is thought that the quantities of 
uranium are not very abundant, and the question one 
has to face is whether it will be practical to install plants 
with the known stock of world resources of fissile mate- 
rials ? Uranium a hich could be found from earth’s 
crust 18 large, but whether this is all available or will 
be available is a problem In most countries survey 
in search of uranium has started with great vigour 
Information and datas collected from this when pub 
lished might give us a correct idea of the availabihty 
of nuclear fuels Information available before 1941 
indicated that the then “commercial deposits” of 
uranium contamed 10* lbs of metal, where commercial 
deposits have been defined as deposits which contained 
ores of uranium concentration greater than 1 % 
Goldschmidt suggested that about 4 part per million 
of the earth’s crust is uramum If one third of the 
earth’s area 6x 10* sq miles is estimated to be avail 
able then 4 parts per milhon represents a total of about 
10‘* lbs of uranium in a 3 mile deep layer, thus total 
available quantity of uranium would work out some- 
where between 10* to 10” lbs 

These deposits are situated mainly in Belgian 
Congo, at copper mines in Haut Katanga, in Canada, 
at the Groat Bear Lake, and in the United States, 
m Colorado and Utah in Joachimstal deposit extend- 
ing to Saxony of Russia Of these deposits only 7% 
Of the total uranium is U236 ! 

Recent advances m the knpwledge of atomic 
physics brings into hght some encouraging information 
about the sources of nuclear fuel Apart from uranium, 
NucleomstB say, there are materials which are not 
themselves fissile but when undergo obtain nuclear 
reacteion» yield fissile elements 


One of them is U238 When a U238 nucleus is 
bombarded by a neutron, its capture results m U239, 
a very unstable isotope, which undergoes radioactive 
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decay in two stages m each of which a neutron in the 
nucleus vs transformed into a proton and electron, 
the latter is ejected from the nucleus The final pro- 
duct, plutomum as it is called, has 94 protons m its 
nucleus as against 92 in uranium This nucleus 
possesses the property of undergoing fission when 
It captures a neutron like U235 (Fig 2), 
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The other is thonum It has an atomic weight of 
232, and has 90 jJrotons in its nucleus as against 92 
m uramura It is also not fissile by itself But when 
it baptures a neutron, after two stages of radioactive 
decay with the conversion of two neutrons m the 
nucleus to protons, it becomes U233 with 92 protons, 
m fact an isotope of uramum This new isotope 
undeigoes fission when it captures a neutron (Pig J) 

It IS estimated that the concentration of thorium 
in the earth’s crust is about 11 5 part per million taken 
for the same part as considered before so that roughly 
10”— 10”lhs of thonum is available Mineral mo- 
nazite containing thorium are found m the State 
of Travancore, and round about the northern part 
of Madras Province near Vi/agapatam in India, in 
Brazil, in Carolina and Virginia districts of United 
States, and m Madagascar 

Schematic Diagram of Nuclear Plant 



There is no method yet discovered which directly 
converts nuclear energy into electrical energy and the 
nuclear energy can only be indirectly utihsed for power 
purposes in the form of heat There is thus no difference 
m heat transfer between the present system using 
heat from coal furnace to that of heat from nuthar 
fission 

Por conversion of nuclear energy into heat first, 
and then utihse it for the raising of steam for the 
runmng of turbmes, the set up consists of 

(o) an atomic pile where nuclear reactions take 
place and heat is thrown out, 

(6) a heat transfer medium associated with pumps 
for circulation , 

and (c) radiation barrier, which is extra in comparison 
to the steam plant 

Atomic Pile When a lump of uramum metal con- 
taining uranium 236 atom is bombarded with a neutron, 
nuclear fission sets in and 1 3 fresh neutrons are ejected, 
(») m this process these neutrons might escape and can 
be lost which is duite probable smee its velocity is nearly 
80 miles/hour , (ii) the neutrons may be captured 

by U238 nuclei, or (in) they may bo captured by U236 

Sihce the amount of U235 m natural uranium is 
very low, as loUr as 0 7%, the probability of neutron cap- 
ture by U235 is very low Por a continuous reaction, or 
cfiiaui maoticfip, at least one of these neuteons must be cap- 
tured by t72SS Bence fc» chain reaction , either (%) the 
proportion of fissile material in natural uramum must 


bo mcreased, or, («) some means must be adopted to 
mcrease the neutron capture capacity of U235 such 
that the numerical disproportionahty is neutralised 

The isotope separation to increase the proportion of 
fissile material m natural uranium is essentially done 
in two ways 

The electrornagnehc eeparahon process This process 
contams a largi number of machines called calutrons 
each of w'hith is capable of producing U235 The 
calutron is a modified and a largo mass spectograph 
Uranium is ionized, i e , broken down into electrically 
charged molecules and the ions arc shot at high speed 
past a very powerful magnet which deflects them The 
degree of deflection is determined by e/m The U236 
ions are deflected more than the slightly heavier U238 
ions, so that finally they come out at a different place, 
and hence can be collected separately I’his method 
18 extremely delicate and requires careful handling, 
besides, the individual machine has a very low output, 
power consumption is very high, and the man power 
requm>d to produce one lb of material is all out of pro- 
portion with other alternative methods 

The thermal diffusion process In this process 
uranium combined with flourine to form a gas is torced 
through stage after stage of sieves, barrier membranes- 
numeroiis stages m which a permanent temperature 
gradient is maintained The light isotope U236 — the 
fissionable one — goes through sieves a little more easily 
than the heavier U238, so what emerges at the far 
end is enriched m U235 This plant is simpler in cons- 
truction and operation hut requires a huge amount 
of thermal energy Though the labour required here 
IS less, it IS not a very efficient method and the separa- 
tion has to be effected in many stages 

Both the above methods have been abandoned as 
they do not only involve complicated systems but are 
also uneconomic 

Another method The neutrons given out in 
fission are very fast, speed corresponding to several 
railhon electron-volts of kinetic energy U238 nuclei 
have in fact a very strong affinity for neutrons 
of such high Bjieeds which is detrimental to chain 
reaction But if these neutrons can be slowed down 
quickly to thermal velocities near about 5000 miles/ 
hour then not only the chance of neutron capture 
by* U238 is greatly reduced, but the probabdity 
of neutron capture by U235 is greatly increased since 
U236 has got strong affinity for neutrons of certain 
extremely low energies Hence if uramum is arranged 
in a lattice of small lumps, many of the high speed 
neutrons will diffuse out of the uranium into some 
surroundmg matenal and many of them would bo 
slowed down by collisions with the nuclei of the surroun- 
duig matenal thus making capture of neutron by U238 
Unlikely 

, 'the material which is used fmr stowing dowij neu- 
trons Mid itself does not absorb them is the ipodeiator- 
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According to the theory of elastic coUmons, the 
ideal substance to be used for the moderator is one 
of the same mass as a neutron m fact a portion, » e , 
a hydrogen nucleus, but its strong affinity for hydro- 
gen makes its use impossible Deuterium or heavy 
hydrogen can be used, but carbon in the form of graphite 
stands a bettor chance from economic point of view, 
and also it is satisfactory so far as its neutron capture 
point 18 concerned 

In America large piles with graphite blocks are 
built with uranium metal m the form of rods, spaced 
out Within, so that the neutrons from each rod of ura 
mum traverse enough graphite before they enter 
the next rod of uranium or return to the one which 
they had left Successive collisions with graphite 
nuclei bring down the velocity of neutrons sufficiently 
low and well within the thermal region of energies 
The function of moderator could be understood from the 
figure given below 
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The enheal me of the Pile and the MuUtplicatton 
Constant SupjKise the first fission produces ‘n’ number 
of neutrons Theoretically, they should undergo about 
2U0 colbsions, to roach the speed region of thermal 
energies, but while undergomg collision, some will be 
absorbed by the structural materials of the pile, and 
some will react with U238 Say, x number of neutrons 
are finally left available for producing fission Each 
of these neutrons m turn will produce a;* These will 
again produce a-’ which will in turn produce x* and the 
senes will thus continue, so the one pnmary neutron 
produces l-fx-fx*-fx’-f- neutrons, 

and this is = r“ when x < 1 
1 — X 


x° — 1 

and = — — j when x > 1 

Thus as X approaches unity one neutron will produce 
a chain of very many more, but the chain is convergent 

^ If X > 1 , the senes is divergent and one neutron 
will produce an infinite number of neutrons in a pile 
of very large size If the pile is small many neutrons 
will escape before producing fission Hence a pile has a 
cntical size before chain reaction can develop 

If migration length or the distance travelled 
by neutrons l^tween birth and death, 


and a = length of the pile 
then it can be shown that cntical value of ‘a’ is= , 

Vx-l 

At the critical size the proportion of neutrons escap- 
ing IS such that the effective x is 

*eff — ® ~ ^leakage ~ ^ 

For this particular size, the pile is then m equillibnum 
and the neutron density will remain constant 

Control of the Pile If a pile is so arranged that 
mwe than one fission results from the neutrons pro- 
duced by each fission, there will be rapid neutron 
multiplication If the multiplication is very rapid, 
heat generated will rise with explosive violence, this 
phenomenon becomes an atomic bomb Even if the re- 
action 18 slow, the pile would soon molt away if the 
multiphcation is uncontrolled 

However, another fundamental nuclear phenome- 
non makes this control easier, the production of delayed 
neutrons It was discovered m May 1941, that most, 
not all, neutrons come out instantaneously m fission 
process The atomic fragments which are thrown away 
in highly unstable conditions throw out an ailditional 
number of neutrons after a short delay, say, amountmg 
on the average to half a minute This time lag in 
multiphcation provides the system with a very desir- 
able inertia thereby makmg the control easy 

One wav to contVol this multiphcation of neu- 
trons IS by providing passage ways in the pile through 
which rods of material which strongly absorb neutrons 
are moveil freely, so that when these control rods are well 
within the Nuclear reactor, they absorb so many neu- 
trons that the chain reaction is stopped As they are 
gradually withdrawn, a point is reached at which the 
reaction can just proceed If it is pulled out further, 
the power level of the pile will increase exponentially, 
but will take a long period, some minutes, before the 
final level is reached Having raised the power level 
to its new value, the control rods are wound back and 
thus the power level is finally established By this 
method the power level can be adjusted very nearly 
to the desired value For these control rods cadmium 
and boron containmg steel have been suggested 

There are also oertam other inherent difficulties 
associated with a nuclear reactor which requme care- 
ful consideration 

Since, greater part of the energy released in the re- 
actor is in the form of heat, any attempt to get an Out- 
put more than a few KW leads to dangerous overheat- 
il^, a cooling agent is hence to be mrcnlated through the 
channels runmng through the reactor But, All the 
extra intenor apparatus increases the neutron absorb- 
ing material unproductively which may gradually choke 
the whole system ultimately closing down the reaction 
itself, BO that large scale power pi^uomg atoraio pile 
will involve much more dbmphcaey in design than an 
OXliwmental pile prodweing ooljr a few or ao, 
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Again, uiatiium is very reactive, chemically com- 
bmes rapidly with oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen be 
low SOO^C, also with carbon and is readily attacked 
by water The fission products are also extremely 
radioactive Uranium rods, therefore, must be enclosed 
in an absolutely gas tight sheath to protect them 
from corrosion and to retain the fission pr^uots This 
sheath must of necessity be a good conductor of heat, 
and make perfect thermal contact over the whole sur 
face of the rod If the heat transfer media is water, 
stainless steel or cupro nickel may be suggested as good 
corrosion-proof sheets, but since their neutron captur 
ing capacity is too high choice is only left to btry 
Ihuni and aluminium Beryllium m ductile form is very 
diflhcult to get and the final choice is led to aluminium 
for the sheath 

In order to keep down the amount of neutron ab 
sorbing material in the pile to a minimum, it is nc<(s- 
sary that the sheaths and tubes should be as thin 
as possible and the annulus through which the coolant 
will flow as narrow as possible To produce power, 
with any reasonable degree of thermal efficiency, if 
water is used as coolant medium it must be mam 
tamed under considerable pressure with the result that 
the aluminium sheath must also be made thicker Tins 
extra weight of, slightly but still definitely, neutron 
capturmg material will upset the balance leading to 
complete shut down to the chain reaction iteelf Also 
water forms films on the surface of the alumimum inter 
fering with the heat transfer and thereby produces 
senoUs corrosion ami pittmg Water, theretore, seems 
very luilikely as a medium of heat transfer 8oine 
suitable gas has to be found which will satisfy all the 
above requirements Helium is one of the gases but 
its heat capacity is low Bismuth can be used, since it 
has not only got a very low neutron capture cross section 
but also the heat transfer both from the rods m the pile 
and to the tubes m a boiler is high 

Of the two moderators which are in use 

(t) An AUmic Pik where graphite is used as a mode 
rator Its essential components are, 

(o) large mass of moderator filhng large proper 
tion of the total volume of the apparatus, 
here this being graphite, 

(6) space m the interior of the graphite mass filled 
with uramum rods so that it is easy to take 
them out when necessary to-submit them to 
chemical treatment, 

(c) interior walls of the graphite for the circula- 
taon of coolant, (if the fluid is gas then no se- 
parate nail 18 necessary, but for water coohng 
an additional wall to that formed by the gra 
phite surface is necessary Tubes of alumimum 
are consequently inserted and, wateris circulated 
between the protective sheath enclosmg the 
uranium, and the tubes prevent the water 
making contact with the graphite), 

{i) contfol rods withm the pile m spaces specially 
des^ned for easy adjustments, «nd 


(e) similar spaces for measuring instruments, au- 
tomatic control sensitive to temperature, and 
radiation, and any other experimental appa- 
ratus 

When thorium is exposed to neutrons it gets 
converted into U233, a hssile material To prepare 
U233 thorium, or a suitable salt of it, it is placed in the 
outer layers of a graphite-uranium pile, so that it is 
exposed to neutrons which would otherwise escape 
As the amount of fissile element in the pile is increased, 
more and more thorium can be inserted into the system 
without disturbing the inside balanced chain reaction 
But unless graphite uranium pile can be worked such 
that the amount of plutonium yield is at least equal 
to the amount of U235 burnt up, the use of thorium 
for getting U233 will lead to no real gam Adnutt^ly, 
some thorium will bo converted into U233 but an 
equivalent amount of U238 will be left as an inert 
useless substance 

In order to sejiarate U233 from thorium, or pluto- 
nium from U238 the proelucts have to be sent through 
a chemical separation plant The idea of enriching 
the fissile material in the atomic pile by separatmg 
U235 from U238 was discarded IJ235 and U238 are 
identical in chemical properties except that their atomic 
weights are different Any separation method has 
to depend on this very small difference between their 
atomic weights In the case of thorium, U233 bemg 
chemically different from thorium, it can be separated 
by fairly-simple chemical methods, the same also apphes 
in respoet of plutonium 

There is also another suggestion When U233 
undergoes fission the number of neutrons ejected, 
considered with the neutrons capture cross section, 
may make it possible to build a pile contaimng U23.i 
and thorium in w Inch more nuclei of U233 are formed 
than are burnt up, so that the supply of U233 is conti- 
nually mcreased If this turns out to be practicable, 
then having once made a quantity of U233 from thorium 
placed m a uranium pile, U235 can be totally dispensed 
with, by making use of thorium as the raw material 
This process, which is still a hypothetical one, is called 
“breeding” For this process *>1, and if this becomes 
practicable, it will enable us to go back and bum up, 
by conversion to plutomum, any U238 which might 
have been dumped, as useless material from graphite- 
uranium piles, where neutrons available for conversion 
of U238 to plutomum is comparatively very much 
low 

(»») Piles where Heavy Water is used as a Mode- 
rator 

Smoe the separation of the isotope (heavy water 
from wafer) involves a very comphoated and costly 
process it is unlikely that heavy-water piles will be an 
economic proposition in the sphere <rf power production 
However, its essential components are similar to that 
graj^te piles, if allowances are made for the foot 
tiUA moderator here is liquid The use of heav^ 
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water in place of graphite re3ults m far more favourable 
balance between production and absorption of neutrons 
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This brings down the critical size of the reacting mass 
resulting in an increase in neutron density at a given 


power This, therefore, is of more scientific than indus- 
trial importance 

Radiation Barriers Since fission products are 
mtensely radioactive, and enormous number of neu- 
trons are escaping from the pile, it has to be shielded 
properly for the safeguarding of operators Steel 
plates and a thick layer of concrete have been 
suggested To quote an example, a pile generating 
100,000 KW will burn up 0 2205 Jbs or 100 gms of U236^ 
per day It will destroy thereby lxI0'“ atoms per 
second, t c , at least .1 X 10'* gamma ray quanta are being 
emitted with 6x10'* fission product atoms bom 
'These are all highly radioactive 

One foot of concrete reduces the intensity of neu 
irons and gamma rays by a factor of 10 Since, 1 watt 
powei level requires 1 ft of concrete, 10* watts power 
level will reijiiire 0 ft of concrete 

[ To be concluded ] 
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TT IS almost uni\ ersally known, though perhaps not 

so widely appreciated in our country, thut the 
industrial and, to a certain extent, the economic pros 
penty of a country m modern times depend in a large 
degree, on its capabibty of utilising its coal resources 
to the fullest extent Coal, and its economic use, is 
so important in the life of a modem nation that it 
almost forms a gauge of the degree of industrial deve- 
lopment of the nation The uses of coal and its by 
products are so many and so consequential, — in steam 
raising and power generation, in locomotives and marine 
engines, m metallurgy and chemical mdustry, in mills 
and factories, etc ,— that its abundance or otherwise 
conduces largely to the greatness or poverty of the 
economic condition of a country 

It IS thus only natural that along with various con 
aiderations for the increase of production and output of 
this very important miBeral commodity, it is incumbent 
that careful considerauon should be given to the aspect 
of conservation of the country’s coal resources and 
a practical application made of all such considerations 
at the earliest possible date 

Sir Cyril Fox, a former director of the Geological 
Survey of India in 1932, estimated the reserves of good 
quality coal* at 5000 milhon tons This figure of reserves 
of good quality coal has since been bfought up to date 
and corrected by various authorities 

*oiaod quality coal beinc all coals with an average ash con 
tent of up to le per cent (on a moisture free basis), the cosJ 
seams occurring within a d^th of 2000 ft , add up to minimum 
thickness of 4 ft 


One estimate places the reserves at approximately 
4889 million tons at the end of 1946 and a third at 4620 
million tons at the end of 1944 

The reserves of good quality coking and metallur- 
gical coals are, however, only a small fraction of the 
reserves of good quality coals 'The reserves of good 
quality cokmg coals m the Jhana, Kamganj, Gmdih* 
Jainti and Bokaro fields are estimated to be in the 
neighbourhood of 1180 million tons at end of the year 
1944 for seams lying up to a depth of 2000 ft Consider- 
ing the vagaries of the quahty of the c^l ri the same 
seam and the exhaustion of some seams in the Indian Coal 
field it may bo possible that the present reserves may 
be below 1000 miJhon tons, which at the present rate 
of extraction of approximately 8 milhon tons per year 
and taking into account the large losses due to defective 
methods of winnmg and working, (and perhaps even 
considenng the fid vantages to be- gamed by the scienti- 
fic blending of the vanous varieties), may last approxi- 
mately 70 years Some later estimates pomt to an 
addition of about a 1000 milhon tons m the Jharis 
filelds at depths greater than 2000 ft (2000—6000 ft) 
But this IS said to be on an “admittedly largely hypo- 
thetical and possibly optimistic reasoning” 

It will be seen from the foregoing how critical is 
the position with regard to one of the mo^t important 
mineral resources of the nation and bow important 
and vital it is to take immediate steps for the oon- 
sprvation of our resources of good quality coking coals 

Now, oQpmvdMon Of nuch good qoshty coking 
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coal resources can be effected with positive results 
at the point where the coal is being got at the mine 

In the majonty of the mmes in this country coal 
18 got by a method known vanouely as “Pillar and 
Stall method,” “Stoop and Stall” or modified “Long 
wall” method It is well known, and experience m 
this country has proved without any shadow of doubt, 
that the loss in mining by this method of working is 
very high, in some cases this loss runs as high as TiO 
per cent of the total coal m a mine or property Car 
low,’ m his notes compiled for the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, says "In India, 
seams 20 ft thick are worked m two lifts and here the 
extraction percentage is given as 50 per cent ” The 
Coal Mining Ccmmittee, 1937,’ appointed by the 
Government of India, estimated that the total waste 
of coal ‘»w «»/«’ in working was about 50 per cent 
There are many instances where the extraction per 
centage is as low as that cited above and in numerous 
other cases the extraction percentage is of the order 
of 60 to 80 per cent involving a loss of 20 to 40 per 
cent of the coal at the starting point of the coal cycle , 

• « , at the point where the ocal is got from the mine 

It must be remembered, however, that the loss 
enumerated above is only the direct loss on account 
of the method of working There are other indirect 
consequential losses in which the coal lost, m some 
oases, rises to considerable proportions The coal 
directly lost is usually left in goaves or dopillared areas 
where the roof breaks down, falls and closes in, into 
the open spaces created by the taking out of the coal 
in the underground workings With the closing of the 
roof into the open excavated areas, the coal, left in 
these excavated areas or goaves, which, in many 
oases, IS of the order of 20 to 40 per cent of the total 
coal as stated previously, is crushed into powder and 
this gives rise to conditions suitable for spontaneous 
heatmg of the crushed coal This process of sponta 
neous heatmg, if left to itself, finally causes fires in the 
goaves after the lapse of a period known as the “In 
cubation” period, and these fires tend to propagate 
pi all directions wherever suitable conditions are exist 
mg By this process or a process similar to this, 
large and extensive fires are raging m some of the 
most important and actively produemg coal fields, 
since most of the coals in this country are known to be 
spontaneously combustiMe. In the Jhana coal field, 
there are active and extensive fire areas known as 
Jbaria fire are^, Karejore fire area, Bagdigi fire area 
etc,, mrolvm^ literally thousands of tons of some of 
the best quaUties of coal available to the nation 

Although it n not possible to go mto the details, 
it wm be abundantly clear that serious losses occur 
at the source, 1 e , at the place where the coal is mired 
These losses are further augmented by areas of coal 
which have to be left for support of surface features, 
tor support of intermediate strata, for workings un 
<Wneaw waterways or the sea, aind on account, some- 
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times, of an unmanageably great thickness of coal 
seams and geological disturbances 

All these losses could be minimised or completely 
elimmated by the adoption of stowmg, which forms 
one of the best and most effective answer to all the 
above problems Assummg an extraction of 80 per 
cent and cent percent of the total coal without stow- 
mg and with complete stowing respectively and an 
extraction of 10 milhon tons of High Grade coking 
coal per annum, the conservation effected m terms 
of Tonnage of coal, which is lost at present and which 
would be recoverable by complete stowmg durmg a 
period ot say 70 years, will be of the order of 460 
million tons, — an effective increase in the lease of life 
of about 46 years at the present rate of extraction 

In the simplest phraseology, stowing in coal mmes 
18 equivalent to packing the vacant spaces made by 
the excavation ot coal underground, with some incom- 
bustible material Various kmds of materials have 
been used such as ‘Mutty’, ‘Morrum,’ ‘Mutty mixed 
with small quantities of ash,’ but these materials have 
been used m limited quantities on account of the diffi- 
culties m handUng them and high cost of stowmg by 
hand labour The material which has been used in 
very large quantities m India for stowing is sand, on 
'wccount of its easy availability m large quantities 
from the beds of the rivers, Barakar, Damodar and 
Ajoy which run through the two main coal fields 
ot Jhana and Kaniganj and from the beds of other 
waterways such for example, as the river Wardha, 
from whose bed sand is utilised for stowmg at a col- 
liery m the Central Provmces Sand is stowed or pack- 
ed hydtauhcally, i e , by means of water The sand 
and water is mixed at the surface m a funnel, called 
a “separator” and is sent down the shafts to the un- 
derground workmgs m cast iron (m some cases wrought 
iron) pipes and is allowed to flow out of the mouth 
of the pipes at a reasonably good velocity at the place 
where packing is to be done The sand is deposited 
and retained at the spot required and the water is 
allowed to flow out into a pre arranged sump whence 
it is pumped up to the surface to be used again for 
flushing with sand 

This necessarily gives a most elementary idea of 
hydrauhe stowing with sand but it will be apparent 
that certain obvious difficulties present themselves 
These difficulties may be fl) the availability of water, 
(^!) the availabihty of sand and (3) the getting and 
transport of sand 

1 Avathbiltty of Water — Large quantities of water 
are required to fliush the sand water mixture down the 
mme to convey the sandtothereqwredspot and to throw 
^e sandwater mixture pn to the required spot out of the 
pipes v^ith a sufficient outflow velocity The quantity re- 
quired IS usually of the order of about 16000 to. 26000 
gallons per hour, this figpire b«ing higher or lower 
Mcording to the effieienoy of stowu^, t^ie length, of 
Wftical drop m the shaft pipes (stowmg), Ihe difirarenoe 
itt i^ehd between the mbye and otithye ends of the 
^pee, the ratio of ve^pal to horn^tal, thu^ 
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tgtal distance of travel of the mixture m the pipes, 
the placement of the pipes carrying the mixture, » e , 
whether the pipes have been laid on gradually dipping 
roadways or have to traverse any nsmg galleries and 
on various other factors But m any case, it may 
be said from experience that the quantity of water 
required for flushing does not usually represent a seri- 
ous difficulty for two main reasons One reason is 
that when the sand water mixture is forced out at 
the inbye end at the site where stowing is being done, 
the sand is retained on the spot by artificial barriers 
or “Boxino” as they are called, consisting in various 
instances, of bamboo matting hold in place by props, 
old tubsheets and props, cloth brattice held by props 
and other methods and the water is allowed to flow 
out by specially prepared channels mto suitably cons 
tructed sumps whence it is pumped out of the mine 
by moans of a pump or a senes of pumps It will 
thus be seen that the flushing water passes through 
a cycle of operations and is used over and over again, 
although it must be said that there are invariably a 
certain amount of loss dunng the operations The 
second reason is that in most mines there is a natural 
make of water which is utilised for the purpose of sup- 
plying flushing water There are few instances where 
flushing water has to be obtamwl from outside and 
in these cases, advantage is taken of any nearby water 
courses to pump water into storage tanks specially 
made for purposes of stowing It would therefore 
be apparent, as has been observed in actual practice, 
that the question of sufficiency of water supply does 
not actually present a formidable obstacle in the ques- 
tion of hydrauhc sand stowing 

2 Avatlabthty of Hand — Ihe availability of 
sand and its annual replacement in the beds of water 
courses in the two main coal fields of Jharia and Rani 
ganj has been the subject of discussion by vanous 
workers and authorities In the Raniganj field, 
the sand bed of the river Damodar is much wider and 
the depths of the sand in the riverbeds would appear 
to be greater than m the Jharia field, the depth of 
sand beds in the Damodar near Ondal may be of the 
order of 15 to 90 ft while those in the Jharia field are 
shallower There is also sand available in the Rani- 
ganj field from the Ajoy aftd the Barakar river beds 

The Coalfields Committee of 1946 estimated a 
likely requirement of about 40 million tons of sand 
on the basis of the Bengal Behar coalfield producing 
30 to 32 million tons of coal and assuming a ratio of 
output of 40 percent in development and 60 percent 
in depillaring 

Taking the figure of fixed sand deposits in Dsrao- 
dar river bed and the older sandy alluvium as estimated 
by Sir Cynl Fox in 1930 in the case of Jharia coal field 
at T>nie 170 million tons, an annusd replacement of 
10 million tons (an average rounded figure based on 
calculations of various inveetigatos) and an annual 
final requirement of say 24 million tons for sand stow 
mg purposes, the sand deposits may be exhausted 
in about 12 yeom It must be remembered, however. 


that this will happen only if and when every ounce 
of coal, be it cokmg, selected, first, second or third grade 
coals 18 raised by replacement with sand In the wnter’s 
opuuon the aim should, however, be to make an im- 
mediate start with conservation of good quality coking 
coals whose reserves are very limi^ in this country, 
while the reserves of inferior grades are almost un- 
lunited On the basis of the Jhana coal fields raising 
7 milhon tons of good quality coking coal, the sand 
requirements in the Jharia field would be of the order 
of 10 milhon tons which would only neutralise all tlie 
annual replacements m the river bed 

In the case of the Raniganj coal fields, taking 
the figures given by Dr E R Gee, late of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, of a fixed deposit of 936 million 
tons in the Damodar (543 M T ), Ajoy (280 M T ) and 
Barakar (113 M T ) and a certain percentage of annual 
replacement, the prospect is much more bright and 
does not appear to portend any cause of misappre- 
hension regarding depletion of sand deposits within 
the next few decides, specially when it is remembered 
that at the lower reaches of the Damodar in Ramgani 
coal field, the river easily assumes a width of 3000 ft 
or more and that every 1000 sq ft of its bed may 
easily contain on an average a million tons of sand 

3 Aand getting and tmmportatton to colhenes — 
While no serious difficulties be apprehended for 
the excavation of the sand from the river bed by any 
or some of the various methods of hand or mechanical 
loading such as Handgetting, Scraper Loading, Drag- 
line Loading, Conveyor belt Loading, Pumping etc , 
or a combination, extension or modification of these 
methods and while it will be a simple matter to deliver 
this excavated sand into the transportation system 
to the nearby collieries by means of ordmary Rope 
Haulages, Conveyors, or by a combination or modi- 
fication of these methods, it may not be so simple to 
transport the sand to collieries situated at compara- 
tively large distances from the source of supply (k the 
sand 1 e , from the beds of the water courses^ 

But even this need not present meurmountable 
difficulties Various methods for transport of the 
material are available From a consideration of the 
long distances involved, the variety of ground that 
may have to be passed through such as the cressmg 
of mam or subsidiary pubbo railways, mam or trunk 
roads, subsided ground due to minmg operations, 
villages or small townships and the large quafititiea 
that have to be transported, it would appear that any 
method of ordinary Rope Haulage may be discounted 
For the same reasons a method of transport by senes 
pumping of sand water mixture also appear out of 
tbe question 

The methods that wotild appear reasonably feasi- 
ble for transport through long distances would be 
by Meter gauge or Brood gouge railway system, by 
Ropeways or by Belt Conveycas Some of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages these system, may he 
summed up os follows 
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The mam advantages of a Railway system of trana 
port are that it has a greater adaptability while sup 
plymg material to pomts which are situated wide 
apart and under conditions where deflections may 
have to be continuously eflfected, and that, whde its 
capacity could be mcreased with increasmg demand, 
the supply of material need not necessarily stop on 
account of any breakdown at any intermediate pomt 
in the system 

The mam advantages of the Ropeway system are 
that its operation is free from difficulties arising out 
of unfavourable surface features, its comparatively 
lower expense on power and personnel, comparatively 
continuous supply of the material transported and 
the requirement of comparatively smaller rolling stock 
for maintenance, repairs and renewals 

Conveying by belt conveyors would necessarily 
be dependent on surface features but a continuoiiK 
supply of the material will be ensureil The trans 
port by belt conveyors to very long distances would 
also appear to be open to criticism 

It would be clearj therefore, that sand getting 
from nver beds and its transport to the collieries si 
tuated inland is quite a feasible proposition by any 
of the following combinations 

1 Sand getting from beds of water courses by 
hand and transporting by Ropeway buckets with a 
Ropeway transport system or by Railway wagons 
with a Railway transport system 

2 Sand getting mechanically by scraper and 
transporting by a Ropeway transport system or by 
Railway transport system 

3 Sand getting from beds of water courses 
mochamcally by means of pumps, drying the wet 
sand by squeezers and other dryers, and subsequently 
transportmg the sand mechanically by a Ropevay 
or a Railway transport system 

The capital expenditure m any of these systems 
of getting and transport will depend, as may be easily 
understo^, on the type and magnitude of the plant, 
which in its turn will depend on the quantity of sand 
dealt with and the distance transported The work 
ing cost will also depend on various factors such as 
the type of plant used for getting and transporting 
materifd, the quantity of and the distance to which 
the material is transpOTted A very general idea 
may be obtamed from the following approximate 
estimates for dealing with say 20,000 tons of material per 
day and transporUng it to an average distance of 10 
miles by the above combmations of methods on the 
assumption that firstly direct pumping, separating 
and drying is adopted in the case, of ex^vation by 
pnmping, seoohdlv higher capacity Bicable ropeways 
are adopted for famly long direct hnes of oommuni 
cations while Monooables are used for qi’^ersions mto 
patcticuliur oolUenes car group of collieries for supply 
of sand, it being a debacle point whether it is more 
oonvenleat In a pariaoular set Of oiroomttaiioea to we* 


tall a few heavier Bicable Ropeways or a larger num 
ber of lighter Monocable ones 


Capital cost Keciuring 
in orores of and opera 
Methods Rupees tmg coats 

per ton 

1 (a) Hand getting and transport 

by Railways— 3 3 Rs 1- 4-6 

(b) Hand getting and transport 

by Ropeways — 3 3 Rs 1- 2-0 

2 (a) Scraper loadmg & transport 

by Railways 2 33 Rs 0-13-6 

(b) Scraper loading A transport 

by Ropeways— 2 33 Rs 0-11-0 

3 (a) Pumping, drying & transport 

by Railways - 2 30 Rs 0-14-0 

(b) Pumping, drying & transport 

by Ropeways - 2 30 Rs 0-11-6 

^ The figures for capital costs cannot of course be 
estimated with any grtat degree of exactitude as the 
supply of sand to various collieries or any group of 
collieries will almost invariably involve a large number 
of distributed and staggered points and the capital 
cost will depend entirely on the particular iircums 
tances in a certain area and the tyix?, number, capa 
city and alignment of the Ropeways or Railways ins- 
talled 

The figures for capital and recurring costs do not 
also take into account the rehandlmg of the material 
which sometimes has to be done when the sand is stock- 
ed at the river bank after bemg excavated from the 
river bed, such double handling invariably mcreasmg 
the overall cost per ton and also the capital cost when 
additional machinery has to be install^ with a view 
to excavate the stocked sand and transport it mto 
bunkers ready for loading into Ropeway buckets or 
Railway wagons 

None of these difticulties therefore are insurmount- 
able and judicial planning could get over all the diffi- 
culties that may be met with m the introduction of 
cent per cent stowing in all collienes working high 
grade coking coals 

From the foregoing it will be abundantly clear 
that our position w ith regard to the reserves of good 
quahty coking coals is extremely serious, that the 
appreciably large and serious losses incurred in extract- 
ing seams of this variety of coal can be minimised or 
completely ehmmated by adoption of compulsory 
sand stowing thus increasing the life of such meagre 
reserves by a few decades, and that the difficulties 
that may be encountered in the adoption of compul- 
sory stowing in mines workmg good quality ookmg 
coals could be easily overcome on the lines suggested 
herein 

It 18 acoordmgly suggested that immediate mea- 
sures are urgently necessary to legislate oompulscuy 
cept per cent stowing m all collieries working 
good quality coking coals to start off with and to put 
Igto inuyie diate effect plans Oik the lines suggested 
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herein, to supply sand to colkenes where it is not 
easily available for stowing purposes, for the purpose 
of the implementation of such legislation, keeping 
in view the further subsequent step of carrying for- 
ward such legislation and schemes of sand supply 
to apply to all collieries working good quality coals 
in general in the immediate future 
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BACTERIA IN PLANT DISEASES 

U N MOHANTY 

MVCOIXIOIST TO TH* OOVWWrjtTNT OT OHISBA, DRPARTMrNT OT AOBlCUI-tURB, OnTTACK 


THE discovery as to the association of bacteria m 
* plant diseases is traced back to the year 1881, but 
this particular branch of plant Pathology has not made 
as much progress as other allied branches, relating to 
fungi or viruses The bacterial diseases m nature are 
comparatively few m number and do not spread so 
quickly as fungi or viruses and cause serious epidemics 
Moreover, for studying bacteria, they demand comph 
cated and laborious methods m the laboratory and do 
not lend themselves to quick routined procedures 
Therefore, this subject has attracted only a eompara 
lively few plant pathologists Moreover, on account 
of little morphological differences existing among 
bacteria, they have not attained a stable system of 
nomenclature and the plant parasitic bacteria undergo 
a frequent change m their names As a consequence, 
a particular bacterium is now called differently accord 
mg as one chooses to follow one system of classifica 
tion or the other 

ClASSIFICATION OF PhYTOPATHOOBNIC BACTBRIA 

The three broad groups of baotena, such as Cocci, 
Rods, and Spiral forms, as origmally proposed by 
Ehrenberg in 1838, are still recognised Out of these, 
neither Cocci nor the Spiral forms are concerned with 
the diseases of plants Even ^ongst the rod forms, 
the acid fast bacterium, e g , Mycobactenvm, or any 
of the spore forming bacterium , e g , Bacillus and Clos- 
tridium is known to cause plant diseases But there 
are only two spore forming bacteria, e g .Bacillus mesen- 
tericus and Bacillns polymyxa, which are reported to 
have pathogenic abilities (Dowson 1943) in as much as 
they are able to induce primary rots m potato tubers 
The majority of the plant pathogenic bactena are gram 
negative except the only seven species and they may 
either be motile or non motile with polar or pentrich- 
ouB flagella 

A system of classification for baotena was proposed 
by Migu& (1900), in which the plant pathogens with 
polar flage^ were placed in the genoe 


and the others with perltrlchous flagella, m the genus 
Bacillus, and leaving the non motile forms, with the 
genus Bacterium Smith (1914) while agreeing with 
A^ula regarding the genus Bastllus, suggested the 
name Ba^num for organisms with polar flagella and 
Aphnobacter for organisms without flagellum Subse 
quently Lehmann and Neumann (1927) blaPed all the 
gram negative and non sporlng rod forms in their genui 
mclerium, which they further subdivided into two sub- 
genera, namely. Bacterium proper and Pseudomonas^ 
The former included the peritnchous and latter, the 
polar types Therefore the name Bacterium has been 
used by these authors for three different /or ms Accord 
ingly, while naming a plant pathogenic bacterium, it has 
been necessary to say, what system of classification has 
been followed However, in Bergy’s system (1939) 
attempts were made by the Committee of the Society of 
American Bactcnologists to simplify the classification 
of the plant pathogenic bactena and to remove these 
confusions as far as possible In this key, a new genus 
Erwinia was proposed for the peritnchous forms, 
leaving the bulk, whether motile or non motile, m the 
genus Phytomoms 

Bergy’s system was followed until recently, when 
it was recognised that the key proposed therein is high- 
ly artificial having no regard to the natural affinities 
of bactena This received a number of criticisms 
from many Bacteriologists The acceptance of the 
genus Erwinta became untenable on the ground that 
tihe genus was based mainly on one character, that 
18 pathogenicity for plants The genus Phytomonaa 
also contained heterogeneous groups of bacteria and 
included both gram ppsitive and gram negative types. 
Dowson (1942) stress^ that the Gram’s staining is 
the reflection of fundamental difference between the 
proteins of the two noups of bactena and pointed out 
that a genus should not include both gram-positive 
«ld gram-negatite organisms He (1942) teheed the 
affinities of gram posmve plant patbiwns with the 
diphtheria bacillus and tbe ottier dientheroids hnd 
plated tbeffl in the gmva 
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he also (1930) pointed out the affinity of the soft rot 
ting bacteria with the colon bacillus and of the green 
fluorescent plant pathogens with other saprophytic 
forms such as Pseudomonas fluorescens Migula But, 
the genus Pseudomonas as used by Migula was consi 
dered too wide and contained both green fluorescent 
types with a tuft of polar flagella as well as the 
yellow forms with a single polar flagellum Therefore, 
for the latter, Dowson proposed a new genus Xantho 
monos The soft-rottmg types having afi^ities with 
the colon bacillus were kept in the genus BacUrtum, 
which was defined further not to make it as compre 
hensive as onginally described by Lehmann and Neu- 
mann This system of classification has now received 
a wide acceptance and places the plant pathogenic 
bacteria into four genera as follows — Corynebac 
tenum Lehmann ana Neumann, Pseudomonas Migula 
emend Dowson 1939, Xanthomonaa Dowson 1939, 
and Bactenum Ehrenberg 1828 emend Dowson 19.W 
To these, recently Conn in America has added a new 
genus Agrebadtsnum, which includes the gall forming 
bactena such as B tumefaciens & B rhttogenes, but 
this proposal is yet to receive a wide acceptance 

Gbneba of Plant Pabasitio Bactbbia 

1 Corynebactenum Lehmann and Neumann 

Club shaped at one stage or the other ^^am posi 
tive with barred or uneven staimng at certain stages, 
non sponng, and usually non motile Utilise a large num 
bor of carbon compounds including petroleum and para 
ffin Seven of these produce specific diseases m plants, 
the important of which are C fasetans (Tilford) Dow 
son, causmg fasoiation in plants, C aepedontcum (Spiec 
kermann) Dowson, causing ring rot in potatoes and 
C mtchtganenae (Smith) Jensen, causing bacterial canker 
of tomatoes 

2 Pseudomoma Migula emend Dowson 1939 

Rod shaped, non sponng, gram negative, motile rods 
with a tuft of polar flagella and producing a yellow 
green pigment fluorescein in certain media Bioche 
mioally less active than Bactenum and under certain 
conditions not bemg able to split even maltose or sail 
cm The famihar examples are Pa morua 'pruiwrum 
Wormald, causmg diseases of stone fruits and Ps 
phaaeoltcola Burkholder, causmg halo bhght of beans 

3 Xanihomonaa Dowson 1939 

Rod-shaped, non spormg, gram negative and mo 
tile with a single polar flagellum and produemg a slimy 
yellow growth on certam solid media Most of them 
spht both fat and the starch The examples are X 
malvacearvm (Smith) Dowson, the cause of angular 
leaf spot m cotton, X aolanacearurh. (Smith) Dowson, 
the cause of wilts in tobacco, tomato, and egg plants 
imd X ettri (Hesse) Dowson, the cause of scab m citrus 

4 Baetermm Ehrenberg emend Dowson 

Rod-shaped, non-sponng, gnun-negative and mo 

vitib flafella of Dop-motile vpfiMits. 


Biochemically very active, sphttmg a large number 
of carbon compounds, such as sugars, certain alco- 
hols and glucocidcs like salicm Examples are B 
phytophthorum (Appel) Birgwitz, the cause of black- 
leg of potato, B amylovorum (Bumll) Chester, the 
cause of fire blight in apples and B carotovorum (Jones) 
Lehmann, the cause ot soft rot of carrots and other 
vegetables 

Types of Diseases Pboducbd 

Usually four mam types of tliseascs m plants 
are caused by bacteria 'Jhoy are — 1 Vascular, 

2 Parenchymatous, 3 Vascular and parenchymatous, 

4 Hyperplastic 

1 In vascular diseases the water conductmg 

tissues are invaded and the vessels get choked with 
masses of bacteria, which multiply by millions Some- 
times, they may also produce powerful toxins which 
hasten the wilt of the entire plant Secondary iniadcrs 
may also set on disintegration and blackening of the 
tissues The wilt diseases m tobacco, potato and 
bnnjal are due to the vascular parasite Xanthomonos 
aolanaceorum (Smith) Dowson So is the case with 
the wilt of Cucurbits due to Bacterium iracheipkilum 
(Smith) Burgwits ' 

2 In this ease, the bactena attaek the softer 
tissues like the bulbs, tubers, fruits, the i ortical layers 
of the stem, parenchyma tissues of the leaves and also 
the meristcmatic tissues of the growing points The 
rotting of the plant tissues, the common leaf spots 
and (dso the so called blights are all due to the killing 
and disintegration of thi tissues The secretion of 
an enzyme pectinase is responsible for the dissolution 
of middle lamella and the consequent dismtegration 
of the tissues The soft rots are produced by several 
species of Bacterium Pseudomonas and Xanthomonaa 
but not by any member of the genus Ccrynebacterium 
The familiar examples are B phytophthorua (Appel) 
Burgwitz, the cause of potato black leg, X malva 
cearum (Smith), Dowson, the cause of angular leaf spot 
m cotton, J5 carotovorum (Jones) Lehmann, the cause 
of soft rot in carrot and other vegetables and B 
amylovorum. (Burill) Chester, the cause of fire bhght 
in apples 

3 In this case, bactena usually invade the vessels 
at first and subsequently spread to the cortex From 
the cortex, they agam spread to the neighbouring 
plants or to the other parts of the same plant and 
cause local lesions after entering through the stomata 
The potato ring rot organism, Coryneha^num aepedo- 
nicum (Spieckermann) Dowson, is an example which 
produces rotting and as well as the wilting Ps mar- 
ginalts (Brown) Stapp also produces marginal leaf 
spot m Lettuce through stomata and may lead to the 
invasion of the entire plant under moist conditions 

4 In hyperplastic diseases, the affected tissues 
are stimulated to active and abnormal growths resulting 
in the formation of galls, tufted roots or crowded 
dirgsf sboets, Tbe urown-gall organism ^Sackmm 
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tumefactens Smith & Townsend, stimulates the cambial 
activity resulting in the formation of extra cortical 
tissues which are massed together into a gall The 
hairy root organism, BacUnum rhtzogenea Rikcr el 
al, induces the formation of adventitious roots from the 
infected parts The fasciation organism Corynebac 
Unum fascuina (Tilford) Dowson, stimulates the growth 
of dormant buds and leads to the formation of addition- 
al stunted shoots resultmg m fasciation of Sweet pea 
The formation of crowded and dwarfed shoots may 
also result in the Cauliflower of Chrysanthemum Pea 
or J3ahha 

Control of Bacterial Diseases 

Bacterial diseases seem to be more restricted in 
nature than fungal diseases, the chief advantage of the 
latter being the ability to enter the plant tissues at any 
place Bacteria can not penetrate the uninjured epi 
dermal tissues of the plant and can only gam entrance 
through the natural openings such as stomata, lenticels 
or water pores Therefore the bacterium as a whole 
IS sucked inside the plant and multiplies m the tissues, 
but in case of fungi, the spores falling on the plant 
surface germinate and the infection thread or the germ 
tube penetrates the plant cells For this reason spray 
ing or dusting against bacteria diseases has not been 
so effective as that against the fungal diseases, where 
the external coating of fungicide ordinarily kills the 
germ tubes 

But there are certain oases such as the halo blight 
of beans (Pa phaaeoltcola), canker of tomato (Coryw 
haettnum mtchtganenae), and angular leaf spot of cotton 
{Xanthomonaa malvacearvm), where infections are ^nown 
to be earned with the seeds Therefore the treatment 
of the seeds with a suitable germicide has given effee 
tive results in confrolling such diseases 

The rotation of crop seems to be another method 
by which a measurable success can be achieved within 
a short time There exists a type of natural control 
which operates against the plant parasites in the soil 
The parasitic bacteria invading the soil are soon crowded 
out and destroyed by the true saprophytes inhabiting 


the soil, so that the soil becomes free from infection 
within a year or two But in case of fungi, the orga- 
nisms canr live in the soil for a longer time, usually 
five to ten years or more and compete with the natural 
soil dwellers Therefore, against bacteria, which are 
naturally short lived in the soil, long crop rotations 
are not needed and one to two years’ rotation is 
usually recommended 

Further, in the laboratory cultures, bactena are 
usually associated with an ultramicroscopio organism 
or possibly a vims, known as Bacteriophage This 
infects and dissolves the living bacteria in culture 
Our knowledge is no doubt limited as to the behaviour 
of bacteriophage in soil and its role in controlling the 
hfe of the parasitic bacteria But this suggests a 
useful line of study for controlling the bacterial plant 
diseases Furthermore, the practical use of the recent 
discovery relating to Pemcilhn, is still in an experi- 
mental stage and has remained as a matter of scientific 
interest only 

The breeding of resistant varieties has not also 
progressed as far as that m the case of fungal diseases 
but surely certain possibibties do exist on these hnes 
of approach However, satisfactory results ate ob- 
tained by the adoption of prophylactic measures, where 
good samtation, use of disease free seeds and manures, 
destruction of diseased plants or plant parts are followed 
as a mattrt of routine 
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CAUSES OF CRIME 

Psychological Variables* 

8 C. MITBA 

SBPABTICXNT Ot nYOHOIX>OY, OAItOUTTA DYIYBBSITY 


•THE attempt to determine the Psychological causes of 
crime is a fascinating study indeed but it is at the 
same time an extremely difficult task to carry through 
And the difficulties make themselves felt right at the 
start when wo begin to form in our minds clear concep 
tions of what constitutes crime and who are really 
oriminalh We all believe of course that we know de 
finitely what sort of action is a cnininal action and who 
18 a criminal but we shall see presently that our convic 
tions on these matters rest rather on lasccure foun 
dation and that our uncnticallj accepted opinions do 
not always justify themselves For purposes of law, 
to violate any one of the existing codified criminal 
law is a crime and the person who commits such a breach 
IS a cnininal But are these definitions adequate^ 
Would that not imply that in communities where there 
axe no codified laws — there are such communities - 
there cannot be any crime committed* If all laws, 
let us assume, were proclaimed by »ur Government and 
Legislatures to be abolished from the miduight of todav, 
would crime also simultaneously disappear trom society 
from that zero hour* Certainly not I hero will still 
be actions which would be considered cnrainal and even 
though there be nq^legal sanction for punishing criminals 
society would see to it that onminals get the type of 
punishment which it considers they deserve That 
only shows that in framing our judgements about 
enmes and criminals we have to take other factors, 
besides the legal one, into consideration. ViTiat are 
those other factors? First and foremost wo think of 
the social factors All criminal acts ate antisocial acta 
though of course it should be at once remembered that 
all antisocial acts are not necessarilv cnminal acts 
What then is an antisocial act? Let us see 


Very broadly speaking a society is an organized 
group pel sons living in a particular place, having 
some common ideas and I'^eals, purposes and sentiments 
and foUowmg m their behaviour certain customs and 
tradiuons handed down to them from previous gene- 
rations The degree of organisation of societies varies 
m different paits of the world A survey of mankind 
from China to Peru easily reveals that there are different 
levds of social development and that there exist different 
types of society amongst the masses of men which 
coDsfatute the sum total of humaiutv The beliefs 
and traditions accepted by one group as constituUng 
the sacred bases of their society are irreverently oon- 
demned by another group adopting, it may be, precisely 
tiio opposite views and ideas as forming the foundations 
of their society. Such imtatioes are ^ot rare nt all 
and any student of snmology and sorlal psychology 
will easily be able to cite numerous illustrative examples 
We need not here «iquire hito the reasons for thne 
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fundamental difierenci^s in the customs and traditions 
of different societies If we only bear the fact of this 
difference in our minds we shall be in a position to 
understand why a particular act, Hankin, is almost 
a virtue in one country while even the attempt to do it 
IS considered cnmmal in another 

At the back of the acceptance of the traditions 
and adoption of the customs by particular societies 
hes the conviction that somehow these customs and 
traditions contribute towards the welfare of the res- 
pective societies and the happiness of the individuals 
comprising them .\s the accepted standards are believed 
to be capable of bringing about all round happiness 
society demands fr.m its individual members strict 
conformity to those standards of hfo and coniluct 
Non-conforming actions are regarded as antisocial 

It need not bo doubted that the majority of the 
members easily and quite willingly obey the prevailing 
customs of society and experience no dittiiulty at 
all m following the cuirent standards of ignrality But 
we very often forget m our practical life about a fact 
which we only too readily recognise when stated as a 
theory No two men are ahke Like all otlier attri- 
butes the temperament of every person differs from that 
of another Statistically speaking while the majonty 
of the persons hvmg m a society may exhibit a central 
tendency m torojieramentally reacting to a situation 
soma percentage of them may normally be expected 
to show considerable variation in their reactions It 
IS in these individual differences of temperament and 
other attributes m the mentsl make up of men that 
we have to look for the psychological factors ^n the 
causation of crime I-et us remember then that there 
are everywhere persons, who, because of their psychical 
constitution, find it extremely difficult to adjust them- 
selves to the prevailmg social and cultural standards 
of the place they are bom and bred up m It is a 
psychological fact, the truth of which a little reflection 
on one’s own experiences may make every one realise 
for himself, that in order to meet the demands made 
on us by society, we have often to renounce many a 
pleasure which we would fam enjoy This act of renun- 
ciation IS not always an easy one and is often respon- 
sible for generating severe conflicts m the ir inds of the 
individual The state of confliot, however, cannot 
endure for any great length of time, for the tension 
that is experienced m connection with the conflict 
IS am intensely unpleasant experience and has to be 
resolved soon in soine way or other for the perservation 
of the mental integrity It is 'in the nature of these 
ooti^ctia and the way they are solved that roots of 
ojdmlnsbty in some cases and seeds of neurosis in others 
acre found 

There is a dhceot way of facing Oonflictau We may 
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fully admit to ourselves that the desire that we are 
experiencing at the present moment is unmoral and 
selhsh and we may deliberately decide within ourselves 
in favour of not indulging m the desir® because we feel 
convinced about the harmfuluess of gratifying such a 
desire The man who can consist! ntlv carry out such 
atijustments throughout his life may be described as 
a {leifLOtly normal individual Such a perfect man, 
however, is definitely a rarity Even when we oonvmeo 
ourselves that we have the selfish desirt, ithvcs witbm 
ourselves in the uneonsrious region of our minds and 
from there contmut s to exert its influence on our thoughts 
and actions 1 do not like the gentleman and theie la 
a definite desire m me to ill treat him But I realise 
also the unworthiness and the absurdity of my tendency 
I deliberately resolve to mend my ways The result is 
that my behaviour towards him is certainly polite and 
reijiectful but I feel greatly delighted when he is dis 
coinfited in some way and vastly enjov all jokes against 
him That only shows the unJetgiound persistence of 
mj' hostile tendency against turn 

Another way of meeting such situations is the 
devising of means so that the conflicting tendencies 
may not meet together It is iepoite<i that a member of 
a coitain profession — f delil irately refrai • fiom men- 
tioning the profession out of my innate regard for it — 
useil every morning to sit for his Pujah and mode it a 
point to observe stnclly all the rites and ceremonies 
connecteil with it and the injunctioas presented by the 
Shadraa For his meticulous observance of those rites 
even at the cost of physical suffering he was considered 
to he a deeply leligious person by many a man 
who never had the misfortune of coming mto con- 
tact with him in any matter coimocti^ with his 
profession His Pvjahs lasted however everyday 
till 9-30 a m after which pericKl he was definitely a 
diffeient pcrsoi alitv IIis extremely clever counsels 
and ingenious insinuations never caused any one to 
suspect that he e\ er has any fascination for the ethical 
codes and the religions principles embodied in the 
Shaaras 

A thud way of meeting conflicts is by developing 
psychoneurosis, which essentially is a compronuse 
formation between the repressmg tendency and the 
repressed desire A child has the sense that greater 
attention is paid by his parents to his vounger brother 
He resents it and feels jealous He knows however 
that jealousy is a vice He begins to suffer from 
chronic illnesses which require constant attention to 
be paid to him by the parents The child’s desire is 
fulfilled Such happenings it should be remembered 
are not confined to the children alone 

Just as a psychoneurosis may develop out of such 
a situation it is extremely important to realise fhat a 
cnijinal tendency may result exactly from similar 
conditions When a child fuels strongly that he is not 
getting the love from his parents uiat he deserves 
and expects he may develop an extremely unfortunate 
tendency which when expressed m the langtiage may 
be pat m the following way “You dont love me, 


well, <»11 right, I dont want your love I dont want 
anybody’s love Even when I do sometlung which is 
apiwov ed by you, you do not appreciate my endeavours, 
hencefoith then I wont care for your approval, I shall 
do whatov er pleases me I would not care for anybody’s 
approval either” One easily realises that there 
18 only a very short step leading from this defying of 
jiarental authority to defiance of civil and social autho- 
rity, or m other words to crimiuahty 

Poverty has often been emphasised as a cause 
of theft and other cnromal activities We have no 
intention of denying the urgent necessity of improving 
the social, economic, and environmental conditions of 
the poverty stricken, but why does a rioJi society lady 
who has never known in her life what the term “want” 
signifies steals some tiifles fiom the shop, which she 
never makes any use of? It has been made abundantly 
clear that poverty itself is not the direct cause of cnmmal 
behaviours but the psychologmal factors wh ch often 
operate in poor famibes and neighbourhoods are mainly 
responsible for genera tmg oiimmal tendencies Neglect 
by the parents — mother works m factories or elsewhere 
firam morning till night, father spends his leisure in 
drinking and gambling — association with delinquents of 
the neighbourhood, it is these which lead to criminal 
behaviours, and these are ps^ chological factors 

There was once a theory that every cnmmal was a 
born cnmmal We have outlived that theory and we 
have also ceased to believe that all cluldren are bora 
angels We have however to recognise that every child 
is bevn wnth all those impiilsis, vt 2 jealousy, sex aggres- 
sion, egoism, etc , which li not properly adjusted may 
easily lead to the development of criminal habits 

As punishment is not the topic of my present 
paper, I shall only briefly mention here that m order 
to be effective, punishment also srfiould be based on 
psychological considerations It is now a known fact, 
however strange it may seem, that many of the impulsive 
actmties of children spring from a dei>ire to be punished 
and m such oases punishment, as it is usually afforded, 
only stieugthena the mischief making impulses of the 
children and the criminal propensities of the adults 

Let me close my talk by citing an actual example 
tecorded by East Hubert which will shotv how psycholo- 
gical factors may lead to criminal activities A man, 
aged 28 years, was impnsonec} for 6 months for un- 
lawfully effectmg a public misoluef Examination 
revealed that his father was violent and mother intem- 
perate, the home was neglected and he was removeiji 
and placed in the care of a charitable orgamsaticm at 
Hie ago of twelve, he returned home when he was 36 
years old At the age of sixteen be was convicted 
• pf housebreaking, larceny and maliotons damage to 
property and was sentenced to Borstal detention He 
joined the Army on release and served abroad— ^Jie 
alleged he was sent overseas as he accused a H C 6. 
of sodomy Some lime later he was tried hy court 
martial for shooting at a N C O in barracks. Hi 
^peared to have no rational cause for the act ai^ ^a| 
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sene to a menial hospital and waa later discharged tions to the other He said he was quite willing to have 
from the Armj He obtained employment and about homosexual attacks made upon him m the Army 
two years later was sentenced to nine months’ impnson He was unable to concentrate and was depressed 

inent for uttering a letter threatening to murder a man He felt mcreasingly powerful urges to murder someone 

on the grounds of alleged indecency Several months and was much afraid that he would do so and also 
later he sent a threatemng letter to the wife of a later commit suicide He drifted away from reality into 
employer alleging she had murdered her husband Ho his phantasies and became more and more detached 
stated he made the allegations because he was unable He was later certified os a person of unsound mind 
to keep Ills situations and wanted to bo arrested He I<ater he became hallucinated, violent and catatomo 
,«gned the letter and on each occasion gave his address and was certified as a person of unsound mind He 
His bodily health was good He was solitary and in was an excellent example of a man whose developing 

troverted and had sonie insight into his condition mental malady led to a great deal of cnmmal be- 

He felt he was two persons and that one gave instnic havioiir 


PLAGUE EPIDEMIC IN CALCUTTA 

MAHABEB KAY 

STATISTICIAN, CALCDTTA COBPOHATION 


THE occurrence of indigenous Plague in Calcutta m 
the summer of 1948, after a respite of more 
than 36 years, has made the citizens ‘Plague-minded ’ 
The likelihood of a recrudescence of this disease during 
the coming winter and summer months is not ruled 
out by competent authorities 

It is thus an interesting study to examme the 
characteristics of the disease, the influence of the va 
nous seasonal factors upon its intensity and spread 
and variations in the death-rates on the basis of age, 
sex etc due to this disease which raged in a more or 
less virulent form in Calcutta for more than a decade 
at the beginning of the present century The data, 
given here, have been obtained from the book “1’he 
Calcutta Plague (1896 1907)”— a Thesis submitted 
by Dr H M Crake, Asst Special Health Officer, 
Calcutta, for his doctorate degree in medicine It 
may be added that the Plague epidemic visited the 
city regularly for several years after 1907 

As a disease may show an erratic behaviour at 
the time of its first outbreak as also during its doch 
nmg stages, the data for the year (1903 04) which 
were available in all necessary details and the data for 
1905 have been examined in this paper 

The number of attacks recorded per month is 
admittedly an under statement and hence the number 
of deaths and the death rate per month have been 
studied in conjunction with the seasonal factors pre- 
vailing during the month in question, in Section A 
The procedure adopted has been to find the total and 
the partial correlation coefficients between the mon- 
thly death rate on the one hand and the Mean Tem- 
p^ature (a:,), Mean Temperature Variation (»,) and 
the Mean Humidity (a:,), averaged over the whole 
month m question, on the other, eliminating, as re- 
quired, the effects of one or mOr6 seasonal fectors in 
the ease of the partial coefficients 

In Section B the age-groupmn and the sex of 
the persons attacked and deceased have been takdn 
for ^ year July, 1903 to June 1904, as the data for 

4 


other years arc not available in the book It has been 
attempted to estabhsh any significant variation m the 
attack and death rate in the different age groups 
and in the different sexes 

SECTION A 
Tabob I 

Month Monthly Mean Temp Temp Varia Mean Hu- ^ 
death rate tion nudity 

1004 (y) (»,) {*,) (*,) 

Joay 0 078 66 1 23 8 66 

Feby 0 380 70 9 28 6 62 

March 1 781 80 6 22 3 62 

April 2 247 86 3 17 8 72 

May 0 662 86 0 16 6 75 

June 0 164 84 8 11 8 84 

July 0 046 82 7 8 9 87 

Aug 0 029 84 0 9 9 84 

Sept 0 009 83 4 11 6 82 

Oct 0 012 80 8 14 9 77 

Nov 0 040 73 a 17 8 72 

Dec 0 080 68 0 20 2 71 

Total 6 616 946 2 199 1 894 

1906 

Jany 0 260 66 6 20 6 71 

Feby 0 521 66 1 21 1 ~ 60 

March 3 416 76 7 16 6 74 

April 3 009 81 6 19 6 73 

Ifey 1 264 84 4 16 1 78 

June 0 193 89 0 16 0 76 

July 0 069 83 3 10 8 86 

Aug 0 066 84 1 9 0 86 

Smt 0 074 83 3 10 2 85 

Oot 0 034 81 2 12 6 81 

Nov. 0 101 78 6 19 7 70 

Deo 0 101 67 1 21 9 66 

Total 8 676 934 7 194 6 906 

Here 

y » inontUy death rate, due to PlsEue. per thousand, cal- 
culated on a total populaticm of 8 6 lacs, 

01 daily Mean Temperatoxe. I 

0ti <» daily Variation of Tempetatura, V all averaged over the 

v^.aadaitjr Mean Humidity, J whola month 

^ The values of the total and partial correlation ooe- 
fflolents firom the data for each of the yeers, 1904, and 
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1905 as well as the significance or otherwise of the 
improved estimates of the values on combination of 
the results of the two years are given below — 

Con Coeffo for 191)4 for 1905 Combmsd egfimato 


rx,x, -0 004 

rxtx, -0 979 

rx.Xi 9 661 

rx^ 0 336 

rx,y 0 344 

rx^ ~Q 433 

fx.y X, 0 867 

rx.y X, 0 841 

rx,y Xi 0 869 

fx.y X, -0 435 

I'x.y X, %0 866 

rx,y X, -0 601 

rx.y x,x, 0 812 

rx,y x,x, 0 302 

rx,y x,x, -0 042 


— o 746 Bigniflcant 

—0 943 BigmJicani 

0 780 signiflrant 

0 098 insignificant 

0 328 msigniflcant 

— 0 170 insignifiiont 

0 643 0 749 sigiuflpont 

0 374 0 670 Bigniflrant 

0 604 0 768 significant 

0 611 msignifitant 

-0 396 - 0 689 significant 

0 443 insignificant 

0 402 0 072 significant 

0 872 insignificant 

0 324 insignificant 


It thus appears from above that x, and *3 tend 
to increase or decrease ttigitlicr while the reverse is 
the case witli a:, and Xt, Xj and z, 'I’he total correlation 
coefficients show that with increasing Xj and y tends 


The second partial correlation coefficient of 
with X,, eliminating the effects of both Xj and X3, is 
positive and strongly significant, while the other second 
partial correlation coefficients ifre not significant 
Thus, for example, an increase in the Mean Temp 
tends to increase the death rate, but at the same time 
tends to decrease the Mean Temp Vanafirn (causing 
decrease in the death rate) and to increase the Mean 
Humidity (again causing decrease m the death rate) 
Hence the first partial correlation coeff of y (death- 
rate) with X, (Mean Temp ), eliminating either of the 
other two factors, as well as the second partial coeff 
of y (diathrate) with x,, ehminating both the other 
factors, are positive and strongly significant, but the 
total correlation coeff of y with Xj is insignificant 

SECTION B 

The following Table gi\ os the age groupings of 
plaguf attatks and deaths in Calcutta from July, 1903 
to June, 1404 The data are not available for any 
other year in Dr Crake’s book 

Assuming 1/163 and 1/173 to be the population 
values for the case ratio and the mortality ratio, it 
appears that persons under 10 years are significantly 


Table II 


Age group 

Cases 

Deaths 

Population 

Case ratio 

Mortality 

I iraits on 6% level 





to pop 

ratio to pop 

Case ratio 

Mort ratio 

Under 






10 vrs 

642 

610 

120478 

1/222* 

1/230* 

1/162-1/177, 

1/161 -1/187 

10-19 

497 

888 

143440 

1/162 

1/162 

1/153-1/174, 

1/162—1/186 

20-29 

1172 

1093 

206407 

1/176 

1/180 

30-39 

973 

913 

165674 

1/170 

1/181 



40-49 

712 

669 

109320 

1/163 

1/103 



60-69 

440 

424 

69966 

1/136* 

1/141* 



60 over 

419 

412 

42612 

1/m* 

1/103* 

1/144-1/186 

1/163 -1/197 

Total 

6206 

4909 

847796 

1/m 

1/173 




to increase while with increasing Xa, y tends to decrease, 
though in no case is this tendency significant 

The combined estimates of the first partial coo 
fficients show that the correlation between y and x„ 


less susceptible and persons over 50 years are signifi- 
cantly more susceptible to attack and death due to 
this disease 

The data do not show any significant variation, due 


Sex grouping* of Pktgue atlacke and deaths from July, 1903 to June, 1904 
Sex Population Cases Case ratio Mort ratio Limits on 6%le\el 

to pop to pop Cose ratio 

Male 562590 3627 1/159 1/169 1/158—1/169 

Female 285200 1678 1/170 1/181 1/166—1/171 


Mort ratio 
1/167—1/179 
1/165—1/182 


Total 847796 6206 1/168 1/173 


olimmating the effects of Xi or X3, is positive and strong 
ly sigmficant on 5 percent level and that between y 
and X, or Xg, eliminating the effect of x,, is also strongly 
significant, the first positively, the second negatively, 
whdp the other fi<lit partial derivatives of y with x, 
or ate not significant 


to sex, either m the case ratio or in the mortality ratio 
It may be added that the conclusions amved at 
are apphcable to the chmatic and environmentcll con- 
ditions etc which prevailed m Calcutta during the ejurfy 
part of the present century an^ which may be t{^eu 
to prevail m modern times as well 


* In the ten years’ study of plague dssee, as given in Dr 
Crake’s bwi*. (£ec^ 1898 to 1907), it is found that every year 
plague attcieks and deaths started increasing frmn January, 
attained a peak m March or April, began to dinwi^ and passed 
into the ‘quieecent stage’ in July The penod January to June 
was destanated as the ‘Epidemic Period’ while fhe months 
Jane to iSeoamber were named the ‘Quiescent Period ’ Another 


point of interest to note m the etatistlcal analysis of SectiiMi 
A IS that the year 1905 is rather abnormal m the valuee of the 
monthly Mean Temperature* In all other years atadiedthe 
Mean Tempwature increased from January tq April, while in 1906 
the Mean Temperature of Fetonary wa* lower than that in Jaaui 
ary This aeoounta for. to a large extent, Mie rather tower vahun 
of some of the ooneeiation eoeffieients obtomadfor-itM “ 
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JAMES WILLIAM McBAIN 


'THE choice of Dr James William McBain, F R S , 
* Professor Emeritus of Chemistry of the Stanford 
Umversity, U S A , as the first Director of the National 
Chemical Laboratory, Poona is in itself a promise and 
progress in chemical researches in India 

Bom on March 22, 1882 at Chatham, New Bruns 
wick, Canada, Dr J W MoBam is the son of a Doctoi 
of Divinity and comes of a family markedly believing 
not only In higher learning but in a religious philosophy 
of life 

All throughout his career Dr McBain has distiii 
guished himselt as a lover of knowledge, an instigator 
of researches, a motive power in scientific pursuits 
and as a great orgamser of scientific researches His 
eminence as a scientist maintains a very high position 
in the International Scientific World 

Educated in Rhodes Island in his early years 
Dr McBain had his training for bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees at the University of Toronto, wherefrom he 
obtained A B in 1903 and M A in 1904 After a p< 
nod of #post graduate study at Leipzig University 
(1904 05) and at the University of Heidelberg, dV 
McBain obtamed Ph D degree in 1906 and soon after 
actively associated himselt with plans for the new 
University of Bristol, England, where he joined as 
Lecturer in Physical Chemistry At the University 
of Bristol he achieved such distinction that a new 
professorship was established m 1919 by Lord Levtr 
hulme to hold him down This practical device, how 
ever, worked for but seven years only, and in 1927 
Dr McBain accepted an invitation from the Stanford 
Umversity, Calitorma as Professor of Chemistry 

While at Bristol he was a Captain of the 1’erritorial 
Force, with 3rd Officer Cadet Battalion for the period 
1911-19, and was mentioned for distinguished scrvicis 
in 1917 Also during W^orld War I he was attached 
to the Ministry of Munitions, Great Britain As a 
Captain, he earned the credit of training 1,300 Offiitrs 
for the Service 

His contributions to scientific knowledge are volu 
minous and valuable from the point of view of both 
theory and application Dr McBain has made 
many outstanding contnbutions to varied problems of 
Physical Chemistry He has published more than three 
and a half century of papers of ment and application, 
covering practically every phase of the science of 
colloids A major portion of Dr MoBain’s efforts 
has been devoted to the fundamentals of the be- 
haviour of soaps 

The comprehensive projects in which Professor 
MoBam and his group of oo workers are interested are 

(a) The theory of coUoids, a group of experi 
ittentAl studies towards deciding outs^nding problems 
in tiie sdenee of -commoh, every day materials, for tjie 
ktndy of wfoch adequate experimental and theoretical 
ffie^ods have only recently been developed These 
inolnde use of the McBam sorption balanee 
JUaSaSn tytofttog toy 


(6) A complete study of the behaviour of soaps 
and their solutions (36 years of intensive work have 
been given to this subject with widely recognized re- 
sults but the greater part still remains to be done) 

(c) The elucidation of the structure and proper- 
ties of surfaces, e g , thtir composition and mechamcal 
arrangement, their electrical properties, their dissocia- 
tion and conductivity and the development of their 
thermodynamic theory Surfaces are universal m 
all common materials, including all living matter, and 
playing a prwlom mating role in life processes 
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(d) The nature and mechanism of adhesives and 
adhesive action— tho only systematic study which is 
being made in this field The work was initiated on 
behalf of the British Government The results, like 
those of the previous projects, find close relations to 
problems of biology and colloids 

(e) The nature, mechanism and laws of adsorp- 
tion 

(f) The dissociation theory of salts in aqueous 
and nonaqueous solutions*, experimental studies to- 
wards the broewlemng and unification of the treatment 
of this subject, at piSesent almost wholly neglected 
except from the standpoint of tile assumption of 100 
percent dissociation of the simplest salts in aqueous 
edutlon 


» During 'his stay In England Dr McBain served 
AS an honorary Advisory member on Dental Investi- 
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Committee etc He waa elected Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London m 1923, Fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry and a Fellow of the Institute of Physics 
He was awarded the Davy Medal of the Royal Society 
in 1929 

Dr McBain is a member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, the Association of 
University Teachers, Great Britain (President 1922- 
23), Bristol University Alumni Association (President 
1923 26), Bunsen Gesellschaft, London Chemical So 
ciety, Society of Rheology , Faraday Society (Vice 
President 1926 29), American Chemical Society (Chair- 
man, California Section 1930-31), American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, British Associa 


tion for the Advancement of Science, Colloid Commit- 
tee of the National Research Councd He is also 
the Associate Editor of the Journal of the Amertcetn 
Ghemtml Society and the Journal of Physical Chemistry 

Besides scientific papers and articles Dr McBain 
IB the author of the following standard books (1) The 
Sorption of Gases and Vapours by Solids, George Ront 
ledge & Sons Ltd , London 1932, (2) Colloid Science, An 
Introduction to the Study of Organized Matter, 
Health & Co , Boston {m press), and (3) Solubilization, 
Its Relation to Hydrotropy etc (in preparation) 

Dr McBain will assume charge of his new ap- 
pointment m October next 


Notes ai\d Neujs 


OBITUARY - HOWARD S FAWCETT 

Dr Howard S Fawcett, Plant Pathologist of the 
Cabfomia University and California Agncultural Ex 
TOriment Station, stationed at the Citrus Experiment 
Station, Riverside, California, USA, die<l in River 
side on December 12, 1948, at the age of 71 

Bom m Salem, Ohio, Dr Fawcett received his 
education at the Iowa State College and at the Um 
versity of Florida, and was awarded his doctorate from 
the John Hopkins Umrersity m 1918 He began 
his career in 1906 as plant pathologist in Florida, then 
accepted in 1912 an appointment with the California 
Commission of Horticulture, and a year later m 1913, 
he joined the staff of the California University anil 
the Cahfornia Agricultural Experiment Station 

Dr Fawcett was widely known all over the world 
for hiB work on citrus diseases, he was the author of 
innumerable publications, moluduig his monumental 
book, “Citrus Diseases and Their Control ” 


USE OF ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE 
Dr Paul C Aebersold furnishes specific data on 
distribution of isotopes for medical and biological pur- 
poses during the past two years Isotopes were dis 
tnb.fed from Oak Ridge, Tenn From August 1946 
through May of 1948, 21.103 shipments of isotopes 
for study m animal and human physiology and medi- 
cal therapy were made Fortythree institutions are 
now nsmg phosphorus of P 32 for medical therapy, 
38 pjstftutiops ape using lodpie m medical therapy, 


no institutions are using several of the isotopes in all 
fields of study including investigative and therapeutic 
apphcation 

Over 70 per cent of all shipments have been for 
investigation in therapy and human physiology, the 
remainmg fields of study have been m chemistry, phy- 
SICS, industnal research and metallurgy Of those used 
more m medical therapy, I 131 and P 32 account for the 
greatest part inasmuch as the half life of these I 131 
(eight days) and P-32 (14 days) permit a much greater 
rapidity of decay and therefore shipments are required 
more frequently Isotopes are being shipped to 30 
States m the United States, the largest amount is at 
present going to Massachusetts Illustrations of uses 
of C-14 in metabolic studies include (1) Protein meta 
bobsm with labelled ammo acids — leucine, glycine, 
lysine and amino adipic acid, alanine, (2) Carbohy- 
drate metabolism with labelled intermediates such as 
lactic, pyruvic, oxalacetio and propnnonio acid and 
(3) Fate of labelled fats 

Other illustrations of uses of P 32, S 35, Ca-46 
are also motioned The author mentions the fact 
that investigators in foreign countries can obtain iso- 
topes by appboation through the Commission Twen- 
tynine radioisotopes of 20 elements which are of parti- 
cular value in biological and medical studies are avai- 
lable It IS stated that although international dis- 
tribution has been in effect only 10 months, shipments 
have already been made to 14 countries The auth(»' 
considers that these studies are openmg a new field 
for speciabzation known as “isotopology,” Although 
the use of these substances can be fraught with haz^ 
there has been collected a Iwge amount of Imowledga 
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on how to control them and with this knowledge and 
a healthy respect for the materials to be handled, safe 
ccmditions of work can be easily established {Journal 
of the Amenean Medical AesocMtwn, 138, 1222 1226, 
December, 1948) 


URANIUM DEPOSITS IN THE USSR 

Russian research on radioelctjvfe tninetals began in 
1900-1903 with the work of I A Antipov m the FetganA 
Valley of Russian Central Asia Field work in 1914 
indicated the presence of deposits of sufficient quanti 
ties in two areas with possibihties of commercial deve- 
lopment One was Tyuya Muyun in the Fergana 
Valley with deposits of tyuyamumte, Ca (UOjljVjO, 
6HjO, Closely comparable to the camotite of the Ajne 
rican South West The other was the North West 
slopes of the Khamar-Daban Range, especially near 
Slpidyanka and along the Trans Siberian railroad 
between Baikal and Kultuk, characterized by sites 
rich In mendelyeevite, with the probable composition, 
2CaO 2(T1, U)0j (Nb, Ta),08, stnkmgly similar to be 
tadte and allied niobium-tantalum uranium minerals 
of Madagascar Between 1908 and 1913, at Fergana 
the ore mined was 2,008,000 pounds, 1,612,000 pounds 
of which has been sent to its plant in Leningrad for 
refining The ore contained on the average, 2 36% V, 
0 97% U, 0, and 3 73% Cu 

The Tyuya Muyun deposit was a vein field m highly 
metamorphosed Paleozoic limestone, closely associated 
with extensive karst channels and caves The vein 
field consists of at least five barite ore veins bearing 
uranium, vanadium, and copper minerals and of over 
30 pure barite veins The barite veins extend up to 
1 ,600 meters from the center of the deposit, the maximum 
depth of the main vein may reach 500 meters Run 
of-the-mine ore averages 1 6% U, 0„ with a range of 
0 6 to 4 0%, the higher values being found in the lower 
horizons The uramum oxide content of the amorphous, 
brown, oupro-uramum carbonate lenses runs from 
26 12 to 60.26% The mme produced 534 metric tons 
of hand sorted ore in 1926 26 By 1936, the quantity 
of radium extracted from these ores and from radio- 
active waters near TJkhta was sufficient to meet the 
needs of the Soviet Union 

In 1937, an important ore deposit was found at 
Agalyk in Central Asia, but the geology of the site was 
not clearly known In 1940-41, the presence of uram 
urn was established in a vanadium site m the North 
Western tip of the Karatau Range It represents a 
sedimentary deposit with subsequent metamorpbism 
which created a reiterated mterbedding of thin bands 
of vanadium ores (with urimium -mineral accumulations) 
with flint bands The total amount of uranium in the 
ore body (which extends for 26 30 km, with a thickness 
of 10-14m) was ^at 

In the area of the Khamar-Daban Range, mende- 
lyeovite was found in two phases, crystalline and 


phous, with differing compositions and physical pro- 
perties Total uranium oxide content in all samples 
ranged from 19 70 to 28 90% The discovery of three 
major phWopite miea deposits in the Aldan gold 
field area — Emeldzhik, Kuranakh, and Chuga or Ust 
Nelyuka — indicated the probability of corresponding 
uramum finds to an unknown degree Great impor- 
tance was also attached to the Ukrainian magnetito 
ortite pegmatites, particularly in the areas of Novograd 
Volynskii and Berdyansk Mariupol 

Soviet discoveries of uranium m Central Asia 
within the last decade would provide a possible basis 
for the development of atomic power in that area 
Moreover, all of the Central Asiatic deposits were found 
within a radius of 260 miles from the important hy- 
droelectric plants of the Tashkent area, which produced 
882,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy in 1“43 There 
were also great possibilities for the discovery of signi- 
ficant uranium deposits associated with pegmatites 
in the region between Lake Baikal and the Aldan gold 
fields and m the Ukraine (Science, January 21 , 1949) 


NEW MACHINES FOR ATOMIC RESEARCH 

Two new machines have been built at the Brook - 
haven Laboratory, Upton, Long Island, New York 
Dr M Q White, the director of the laboratory, stated 
that the cosmotron, one of the machines, will be used 
to bombard the nuclei of atoms with atomic particles 
at energies of 2600m to 3000m electron volts or 10 
times greater than the most powerful synchro cyclo- 
trons at present m existence The other machine was 
an electric furnace costing $20 milhon to construct 
The mtensity in the neutron radiation m the centre 
of the pile was such that five trillion neutrons a second 
would pass through every square centimetre of surface 
exposed The details of these machines were revealed 
at the annual meeting of the Amenean Physical Society 
at Columbia University (The Chemical Age, Febru- 
ary 12, 1949) 

FOREIGN SCIENTISTS INVITED TO NUCLEAR 
STUDY INSTITUTE 

The radioactive isotope training facilities of the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear studies have been 
opened to a hmited number of fotoign scientists who 
plan to use radioactive isotopes in their research The 
Institute, composed of 19 Southern umversities, through 
a contract with the Atomic Energy Comimssion con- 
ducts a bioad programme of research and training m 
the nuclear sciences 

Applications are received by the State Department 
through the Washington Embassy of the country of 
ongin and are accepted from citizene of nations which 
are qualified to receive radioactive isotopes The 
ODorse u completely unrestneted and is hmit^ to thn 
use of radioaotive isotopes in research It hM no 
rtilhtlon to olMsifiod use of atonwo energy, 
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NEW PROCESSES OF LOW-COST FRENCH PILE 

Franco has completed a self sufficient atomic 
energy pile at a price of only 3 bilhon francs, far less 
than U S and British appropriations for similar pro- 
jects The pile was begun three years ago and is m 
operation in Fort de Chatillon, near Pans Franco 
hopes to trade several novel processes used in the cons- 
truction of the pile with other nations for raw materials 
or other secrets, stated Frederic Joliot Curie, Head 
of the French Atomic Energy Commission He also 
emphasized that competitive commercial secrets 
rather than military secrets are involved Research 
will bo devoted to radioactive isotopes for medical, 
biological, and industrial purposes, harnessing of ato- 
mic energy for heat and electrical power, and protec 
tion from atomic explosions 

Heavy water, said to have been obtained from 
Norway in exchange for technical information, is used 
rather than graphite as a restrainer Commercial 
quality graphite is scarce in France, and industry 
there is virtually incapable of obtaining the absolutely 
pure product needeil m the piles The uranium for 
the pile, which is in the form of uranium oxide rather 
than the metal, is said to consist principally of the 
stock which Dr Joliot Curie had obtained before the 
war for his own research The process by which the 
French have been able to refine this oxide to a higher 
degree than has over before been attained is one of 
the secrets which France is depending upon to aiig 
mont her bargaining power in the market for atomu 
raw materials 

A much larger installation is already being built 
at Haclay, another Pans suburb Although it is to 
use heavy water, metallic uranium will be the raw 
matt rial {('hemteal and Engineering News, January 
3, m<3) 


SILVER-IIO FOR ATOMIC MOVEMENT 


Radioactive materials were used to tface atomic 
movement at the Ociieral Electric Research Laboratory, 
New York Tn a recent experiment, it was found 
that silver atoms in metallic silver would move between 
the grains I / 10 in per week at SOC’C The experiment 
was done with a radioactive isotope of silver, called 
“Silver 110”, which was electroplated on the surface 
of an ordinary silver block After several hours at 
bOO^C, the specimen was cooled and layers of thick- 
ness of tissue paper were shaved from the block 
Koch layer was checked for radioactivity with a Geiger 
couti|^r, to determine how far the tagged atoms had 
penetrated The radioactive silver-llO was found to 
be a potent source of detectable beta and gamma- 
rays These studies would throw new light on the 
internal structure of metals It was stated that atoms 
passing through rather than round the graihs take about 
10,000 years to move an inch {The Chemical Age, 
February 6, 1940). 


NOISE THERMOMETER 

The world’s most accurate thermometer has been 
deigned at the Umversity of Chicago’s Institute of 
Metals Two young physicists have put the noise 
of bouncing atomic particles to work As the mole- 
cules move, they hit free electrons, which bounce off 
hke billiard balls as they arc thousands of times lighter 
As the electrons bounce, they set up small electneal 
impulses, which can be amplified and measured These 
amplified impulses can be heard as noise They can 
also be put to use telling temperature, since they mcrease 
with the amount of molecular motion, and, therefore, 
with the amount of heat As we know, heat is simply 
the motion of molecules The complicated instrument 
18 called the “Noise” thermometer It converts the 
noise mto pulses which are visible on an oscilloscope, 
and from which accurate temperatures can be calculated 
This thermometer can indicate accurate readings between 
a fraction of a degree above absolute zero (abs zero 
IB mmus 459 0P , the pomt where molecular motion 
stops, and the noise vanishes) to 5,000F At the high 
end of the range the thermometer is more accurate than 
any other type It is completely unaffected by pressure 
The thermometer is specially suitable for jet engmes 
for determining the high temperature of the exhiaust 
gases and the internal parts of the engine {Journal 
of the Frankhn Institute, January, 1949) 


PATULIN AGAINST CANCER 

Patulin, a water soluble antibiotic, was first dis- 
covered as a metabolic product of Aspergillus clawtus 
and was isolated from Penntctllnim clamfmme by fham 
in 1942 It was also obtained m cultures of Pennt- 
etlltum patulum Patulin was found to be more toxic 
to teucocytes and tissues than to bacteria In 1944 
Dr Hildcgard Vollmar of the Chemotherapeutic Re- 
search Institute, Frankfurt, examined the way in which 
certain bacteria and their metabolic products mfluenoed 
the growth of cancerous tissues In collaboration with 
Dr Moll of Messrs E Merck in Darmstadt, Dr Vollmar 
found that normal skin tissues (m culture) after the 
addition of patulin in concentration of I 50,000 was 
stimulatiMl to an extraordinarily rapid growth, which 
was even more marked when a more concentrated 
Patulin solution (1 25,000) was used But if the pa- 
tulin solution was further concentrated (1 10,000) 

a growth inhibiting effect was noticed, leading to 
a complete stoppage of growth when a solution of 
1 5,000 was apphed 

The same stimulating effect of dilute patiihn and 
the same paralysmg effect of more concentrated 
Bolutaons was also observed with white blood cells 
Dr Vollmar also proved that dilute solutions of patulin, 
which stimulated the growth of normal tissue cultures, 
acted as an inhibiting agent when applied to a 
culture of cancerous tissue After the additions of 
these solutions (I 60,000 and 1 26JX)0) the malig- 

nant tissues increased by bnly a very few cells which 

appeared to bd degenerate, Tjie po}|»tP of 
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her expenments were the following (1) the growth 
of normal $km tieeues was accelerate by the addition 
of dilute solutions of patulin (1 60,000 and 1 26,000), 
(2) the mobility of white blood cells mcreases propor 
tionately under the impact of the same solutions, 
while (d) the growth ot malignant tissues in culture 
was retarded after the application of these patulin 
solutions Dr Vollmar planned further investigations 
of this seemingly dual and contradictory eftect of 
Patuhn, but she and Dr Moll were both killed m an 
air raid on Darmstadt in December 1944 '1 ho result 

of their experiments has recently been published in 
a German scientific journal (Discovery, January, 
1940) 

ATOMIC CLOCK 

An atomic clock has been developed at the National 
Bureau of Standards which tells time by the movements 
of atoms in molecules of ammonia Parts of the atomic 
clock include a quartz crystal oscillator, a frequency 
multipher, a frequency discrimuiator, a frequency divei , 
a special 60 cycle clock and a waveguide absorption 
cell The cell is a .10 ft copper tube, wound m a compact 
spiral around the clock and is hiled with ammonia gas 

The actual clock is electrically driven, worlds 
most accurate electric clock A low frequency radio 
signal 18 generated by the crystal oscillator and trans 
formed into a microwave signal I'his signal is compared 
with the natural vibration of the ammonia molecule 
and adjusted to agree with the molecular vibration 
The resulting signal controls the electrically driven 
clock 

^^de the atomic clock is m operation, the mom 
toring oscilloscope continuously displays a trace ot the 
3,3 absorption line of ammonia The 3,3 hne, strongest 
of many absorption lines in ammoma, corresponds 
to the quantum transition in which the quantum num 
bers J and K both have the value 3 1 he symmetric 

output pulse is produbed by absorption of the FM 
control signal as it sweeps across the natural absorption 
line firequency of the ammonia gas The sharpness 
of this Ime on the oscilloscope screen is an indication 
of the time keepmg accuracy of the atomic clock 
The new clock has a constancy of better than one pert 
in 20,000,000 Potential accuracy theoretically is 
rated at one part m 10,000,000,000 

The new clock is independent of astronomical 
oaloulations and promises advances m radio, astronomy 
and materials study Atomic control of higher frequen- 
cies will aid radar, other microwave equipment and 
tension relays This revolutionary instrument is 
Independent of the rotation of the earth on its axis 
as it revolves round the sun and is \}ns£Eeoted by tem- 
perature, pressure and aging The alomic clock will 
greatly improve astronomical calculations and obser- 
vations, long-range navigation and Qommumcaition 
aystems, and systems where atoms serve as electronic 
components, moluding radio filters, telephone delays 
and radar. (j8c»«ace NeuM Ldter^ January 16, 1949) 


BY PRODUCTS OF INDIAN TOBACCO INDUSTRY 

Next to the United States, India is the most im- 
portant tobacco producing country in the world, having 
an annual output of 879 million pounds Processed 
tobacco products including pipe tobacco, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewing tobacco, snufi, and btdts have an an 
nual value of 37 crorcs of rupees 

Tobacco leaf required for cigarette manufacture 
18 obtained from the plant after it flowers and bears 
fruit Tobacco seeds yield 25 to 40 per cent of a 
greenish yellow oil, solidifying at 26*0 and drying 
on exposure to air It is rich in hnoleio acid and 
contains a fair amount of unsaturated glycerides It 
resembles soya bean and til oils in composition, is 
classed as a somidrying oil, inferior to hnseed oil, and 
has found use in the preparation of special types of 
dull paints 

Experiments by Rapp and Skinner suggest that 
tobacco seed oil can be used for edible purposes, pro- 
vided it 18 stored at low temperatures and surface 
exposure lavounng oxidation is mimimzed Its diges- 
tibihty is 97 per cent compared with 99 1 per cent 
and 98 2 per cent for cottonseed oil and butterfat res- 
pectively Hydrogenated tobacco seed oil is a useful 
raw material for soap making 

Tobacco seed meal constitutes 69 to 7.6 per cent 
of the seed content It consists of 26 63 per cent 
protein, 1 64 per cent oil, 31 41 per cent carbo- 
hydrate, 19 9 per cent crude fiber, and 6 69 
per cent ash 'Ihe protein is deficient in lysine 
Biological value and digestihihty coefficient of 
tobacco seed meal are 61 4 and 78 compared with 
78 6 and 98 respectively for skim mdk When 
mixed with lysine the former has a biological value 
of the same order as that of milk products The 
nch protein content of the seed makes it a potential 
raw material for the plastics industry The seed enfrf . 
18 also rich in potash and phosphorus 

The Indian tobacco mdustry annually yields about 
100 million pounds of midnbs, stalks, and simi- 
lar waste Utilization of these by-products is under 
active mvestigation Promismg outlets for tobacco 
scrap and dust are m manufootuniig nicotine and m- 
ootinio acid and conversion to manure by composting 
or ashmg A process for manufacturing a 40 per cent 
solution of mcotme sulphate m marketable form had 
been develojped m the Ordtuinoe Laboratories, Kanpur 
Deficiency of mcotimc acid is widespread in India, 
and as such this vitamm is needed for the treatment 
of pellagre and for fortifymg wheat flour Annual 
requirements of this acid are computed at 3 miUion 
pounds Other constituents of tobacco waste include 
oitnc acid, mahe aoid, pectins, and resms 

» Tobacco stalks and nudnbs form valuable poten- 
tial sources of potash The midribs oontam 1 5 to 
^.06 per cent ot mtrogen and are composted easily. 
IShe ti^oo ash oarttes 1 4 to I 97 per cent of phos- 
l^orio pentoxide «md 28.91 to 29 76 per cent of p^«^ 
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as such it constitutes a valuable manure {Ckemtcal 
and Engineering Nevis, November 29, 1948) 

ROY COMMITTEE’S REPORT ON OVERSEAS 
SCHOLARSHIPS SCHEME 

The Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Education, Government of India to enquire into the 
progress and scope of the Overseas Scholarships Scheme 
(See Science and Culture JO, 331, 1946) has recommended 
that the Scheme should be continued for a period of 
five years in the first mstance 

The Committee consisted of Dr B C Roy (Chair- 
man), Dr H J Bhabha, Dr B B Dey and Prof 
N K Siddhanta In its Report which has just been 
published, the Committee have recommended that the 
ultimate objective should be to develop the scientific, 
technical and educational institutions m India to such 
a level that training for all branches of study, thcoreti 
cal and practical, would be available within the country 
Scholars should therefore be sent abroad with a view 
to manning Indian educational institutions on their 
return Another important recommendation of the 
Committee is that Universities, public bodies etc , 
which participate in the Overseas Scholarships Scheme 
should bear half of the expenditure on the scholarships 
allotted to them 

In view of the fact that in most cases scholars 
sent abroad are to become teachers for advanced 
studies after their return, the Committee feels that 
scholarships should be awarded only to persons who 
have proved their abihty for research The Committee 
has also recommended that attempts should be made 
to place scholars in mstitutions other than those in 
English speaking countries, where adequate facilities 
are available, that the number of overseas scholarships 
should be progressively reduced and that side by side 
with the Overseas Scholarships Scheme Government 
should assist the development of existing technical 
institutions by grants for equipment, wherever 
necessary ,and by sending teachers abroad for refresher 
courses It recommends that foreign experts should 
also be invited for short periods to give lectures etc 

Regarchng the award of scholarships, the Committee 
18 of the view that merit alone should be the basis for 
the award of scholarships though preference may 
be given to educationally baokw^ commumties in 
cases where two or more candidates are available pos 
sesBing similar qualifications and ability 

The Gov emment of India have since then decided 
to revive the Overseas Scholarships Scheme m a modi- 
fied ^rm from the coramg financial year The mo- 
dified scheme IS largely based on the tecommendations 
of the Roy Committee, which was set up with a view 
to making recommendations for its improvement 

The main objective of the modified Scheme will 
be to send persons for training abroad m subjects, 
facilities for which are not avaikble in India, partly 


to ensure improvement in the standard of instruction 
and research m the country itself, and partly to meet 
the needs of the Central and Provincial Governments 
Only such persons will be sent abroad as can be absor- 
bed m specific undertakings, in operation or planned, 
on their return 

The scope of the scheme has been extended, so as 
to meet the reqmrements, not only of Government 
Departments and of Government sponsored mdustry, 
but also of educational institutions like Universities and 
research and technological mstitutions The needs 
of public utility concerns will also be taken into consi- 
deration 

The choice of scholars for traimng under the new 
scheme will be mamly from among persons who have 
spent some time in a Government organisation, an edu- 
cational institution or a public utility concern, and 
who are recommended for selection by their employers 
On return from abroad they will be expected to serve 
their parent institutions 

The Parliamentary Standing Committee of the 
Ministry of Education, under the Chairmanship of the 
Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has smee then 
approved of the new Overseas Scholarship Scheme, anew 
feature of which will be the adoption of a means test 
under which the scholar to be sent abroad will be paid 
a scholarship or subsidy according to his particular 
levels of income 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 

The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of the 
Society was held on January 4, 1949 at the Umversity 
of Allahabad Dr H S Pruthi, Plant Protection Adviser 
to the Government of India, Ministry of Agriculture, 
presided 

In the course of his presidential address on the 
“Need for fundamental research on insects in India’’, 
Dr H S Pn^i urged the necessity for establish- 
ing a National Entomological Laboratory to promote 
fundamental researches on Insect Morphology, Sys- 
tematica, Ecology, Physiology, Cytology and- 
Genetics This Laboratory could establish co ordination 
with universities mitiatmg fundamental work on insects 
It 18 estimated that the damage caused by insects 
to agriculture in India is more than 10 per cent of the 
crop yield This ordinarily involves a loss of about 
600 crores of rupees per annum and 6 milhon tons of 
food crops which is about twice as much as our total 
imports of food grain to meet the deficit in our food 
production 

Dr Pruthi further stressed the need for researches 
on mdustnes beised on insects e g , bee- keeping, 
silkworm rearing and lac culture 

The foUowmg were duly elected oflBce bearers of the 
Society for the year 1949-SO 

President Dr H S Pruthi (New Delhi), OenertU 
Secretary Dr S Pradhan (New Delhi) 
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DR P N BHADURI 

Dr P N Bhaduri, Lecturer in Botany, Calcutta 
University, is appouited Cytogeneticist at the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi A chs 
tinguished cytogeneticist. Dr Bhaduri has developed 
a new Staining Technique (Feulgen Light Green Method) 
which attracted attention of cytologists from different 
parts of the world and this method until now is cotisi 
dered to be the only specific stainmg method for Nue- 
Icoh 1 e , the small bodies present in nuclei of plant 
and animal cells 

In a series of contributions Dr Bhaduri has estab 
lishod that the number and size relationship of nuclto 
li in plant cells is a specific character A study of these 
characters has led to important generahzation leading 
to the estabbshmcnt of afiinitiea between groups 
of plants He has further advanced the theory of 
fragmentation of chromosomes at particular loci as a 
physical basis of speciation His recent contribution 
on the mechanism of colchicine action and induction 
of polyploid plants such as jute and others have 
received wide attention 

Dr Bhaduri rendered conspicuous services as 
Honorary Secretary, Botanical Society of Bengal, from 
1944 48 and was responsible for the issue of a Bulletin 
by the Society, that has earned appreciation both in 
India and abroad 

Dr Bhaduri was a student at the King’s College, 
London (1937 41), where he worked under Prof R 
Ruggles Gates F R S He was elected a Fellow of the 
National Institute of Sciences of India m 1944 


DR P MAHESHWARl 

Prof P Maheshwari, Professor of Botany and Head 
of the Department of Biology and Dean of the Faculty 
of Science, Dacca Umversity, Eastern Pakistan, is 
appointed University Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Botany at the Delhi University A 
distinguished Angiosperm Embryologist, Prof Mahe- 
shwan is known all over the world for his contributions 
He IS the author of an advanced text book on the 
“Embryology of Angiosperras” {tnthe press) and is 
editing a b^k entitled "Manual of Angiosperm Em- 
bryology” to be published by the Chrontca Botanica He 
has travelled widely in the USA during his study 
tour in 1946 47 

Earlier in 1936-37, he came under the influence 
of Tisohler at Kiel and Sohnarf m Vienna and smce 
then has been responsible for the budding up of an active 
school of embrymogical researches m,In<h» 

Dr Malieshwan was elected a Fellow of the National 
Institute of Sciences of India in 1936 and is the Presi- 
4ent-elect fpr the Section of Botany at the Thnrty- 
seventh Indian Science Congcess to m held in Poona 
in January 
» 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Prof P C Mahalanobis, Director, Indian Statistical 
Institute, Calcutta and Statistical Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, is appointed Honorary Statis‘^ 
tical Adviser to the Go\ ernment of India He wdl act 
as the Chairman of the Inter departmental Committee 
on Statistics which will co ordinate the collection of 
statistics at the Centre, the Provinces and the States 


Prof S R Bose, Professor of Botany, R G Kar 
Medical College, Calcutta is elected a Vice President 
of the Section of Mycology and Bacteriology at the 
Seventh International Botanical Congress to be held 
at Stockholm in 1060 


Sri K Seshagiri Rao has succeeded Sn K Rama 
Pai, as Controller of Patents and Designs, Government 
of India Graduating with Honours in Physics from 
the Madras University, Sn Rao worked as Madras 
University Research Scholar under Prof C V Raman, 
at the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, Calcutta He published a number of papers 
on scattermg of light in gases and liquids In 1923 
he joined the Patent Office as an Examiner of Patents 
and was responsible for the preparation of a classified 
abridgement of Patent specifications, according to 
Industries from 1946 48 


Vnesco World Review announces its first special 
supplement which will be entitled “Tribute to Albert 
Einstein” 

The great physicist celebrated his 70th birthday on 
March 14, and to mark this occasion Unesco prepared 
a special 30 minute programme consisting of personal 
tributes by three of tho world’s most famous scientists 
The three contnbutions dealt with three aspects of 
Emstem's character and work — the man, the scientist, 
and the seeker of peace These tributes were wntten 
by Niels Bohr, Danish physicist and Nobel Prize-winner, 
Jacques Hadamard, French mathematician apd founder 
member of the League for the Defence of the Rights of 
Man and Arthur H Compton, one of Amenea’a 
foremost scientists and educators and a Nobel Prize- 
winner 

At the 286th Anmversary meeting of the Royal 
Society, the following were elected as officers of the 
Ckiuncfi for the current year 

President Sir Robert Robinspn, Treasurer &r 
Thomas Merton, SeereUtnss Sir Fxiward Salisbury 
(Biological), Prof D Brunt (Physical), Fomqn Sec- 
retary Prof E D Adrian 

Prof Brunt is the Professor <rf Meteorolojw at the 
Xtupenal College of Soienoe and Tedmology, London, 
find sniMeeda Sir Alfred Egerton, who retires after 10 
yean of service ae SsonoSry. 
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Dr H G Biewas, Director, Sir Prafulla Chandra 
Research T.aboratory, Bengal Chemical and Pharma 
coutical Works Ltd , Calcutta, has returned from his 
tour m Europe where he visited many leading chemical 
factories in England, Germany and Switzerland and 
arranged for import of plants and machineries for 
chemical industries He also worked on the chemical 
constitution of Andrugrapholid, the active principle 
of KnJmegh in Prof Karrcr’s Laboratory at Switzerland 


Sn Sasanka Sekhar Sircar, Anthropologist, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Government of India, is ad- 
mitted to the degree of doctor of science of the 
Calcutta University, for his thesis entitled “Studies 
onTwms” The thesis was adjudicated by a Board 
of Examiners consisting of Prof R Ruggles Gates, 
F R S , Prof L S Penrose, and Prof W Le Gros 
Clark, F R S The investigctiona were carried out at 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Heredity — By A Frankhn Shull McGraw Hill Book 

Company, Inc , 4th Edition, Price $ 4 00 

The study of heredity is now acclaimed as one 
of the most important branches of higher biology 
Heredity in its pi actical aspects w ns known to the early 
eighteenth century hybridists But the credit of 
kmtting together these fragments of knowledge into 
a scientific whole goes to Gn>gor Mendel The soeio 
logical side of the heredity problem was ushered in by 
Sir hrancis Galton in the form of Eugenics 

The book under review deals with the various aspects 
of heredity in 26 chapters, followed by an appemlix 
on quantitative characters In the first chapter the 
author traces the historical development of heredity 
to its modern status The 2nd and 3rd chapters deal 
with cells, cell division and the various important 
modes of reproduction — vegetative, sexual and asexual 
The role of genes — those mystieal ultrasmall protemous 
substances, as the carrier of hereditary characters is des 
cribocl in three subsequent chapters The chapter on 
Back cross and Test cross, though somewhat brief, 
IS highly stimulating The sex dependence of various 
eharaclers, multiple alleles, interacticm of genes etc 
are clestnbed m chapters 8-16 In the chapter on 
Heredity and Evolution the author seems to have 
skipped over the possible effect of cosmic rays on hvmg 
cells l^icludmg chromosomes) in bringing about muta 
tion <5f species In this and several previous chapters 
the author has freely drawn from the historical Dros- 
ophila experiments 

The remammg 7 chapters deal exclusively with 
the human side of the heredity question The facts 
about the Kh factor m blood are well described The 
bearing of hereditary influence on mental life has been 


properly stressed To quote the author “On the credit 
side of the genetic ledger no item is of more impoitance 
than intelligence” It amuses one to learn that such 
an abstract subject as mathematics is a family aecom 
phshment and that the Bernoulli family included at 
least eight important mathematicians 

Eugenics, as a possible method of making better 
human society, is desinbed at some length The 
80010 political aspt cts of heredity have been (lescnbed 
concisely in the two concluding chapters Author’s 
suggestion that the immigration polu y of the U S A 
should be based on genetic constitution, rather than 
nationality, will be heartily welcome to all prospective 
immigrants to the Dollar land 

The insertion of 233 problems vanously distributed 
at the end of the different chapters will be highly useful 
to students of applied genetics The value of the book 
18 all the more enhanced by an appendix defining and 
illustrating some statistical concepts most commonly 
used in this branch of biology The get up, printing, 
and diagrams are m keeping with the tradition of the 
publishers 

R D 


Library and Preservation— By M N Basu To 
be had of The Book Company Ltd , Calcutta, 
1948 Pp 1 44, Pnee Rs 2/ 

This 18 a pamphlet written by an experienced 
hand dealing with methods of organization and preser- 
vation of books, manuscripts, etc Greater stress is 
laid on the latter and thus the pamphlet— specially deal- 
mg with the new indigenous devices prepared by tfre 
author— is an indispensable one for all libraries through- 
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out India Tho subject of preservation of book on 
scientific basis has not so far attracted the attention 
of all concerned and it is to be hoped that the diploma 
course m hbrarianship in the Indian Universities 
should cover this aspect of library organization as an 
independent course of studv 

A K a 


Lighting Design— By Parry Moon and Domina 
Eberle Spencer Approx ‘iOO pp 100 illustrations, 
fi'Xfi" stiff cloth binding Addison Wesley Press 
Inc Kendall Square, Pambridgo 42, Mass , USA 
$ 'lOO 

The foundations for lighting calculations were 
first laid by Lambert in his classic treatise, “Photonic 
tria Sivo de mensiira et granchbus luminis, eolorum et 
umbrie”, 1760 Unfortunately he failed to realise 
any relationship between this radiant energv and the 
law of physics This book very clearly shows the 
modern conce ption of light in the form of elcctromaji 
netic radiation, a fact which is even today shrouded 
by the traditional o\er emphasis given to candle power 
and its ancdlory physical terminology That the 
physics of radiant energy should be tho logical starting 
point for any study of lighting design, has been fully 
recognised and developed in this text For this reason 
alone, it stands as an outstanding work in the field 
of illumination engineering and a guide to the hghting 
principles of the future 

Th™ book comprises of eleven chapters, and four 
appendices, together with exhaustive bibliographies 
and tables with each chapter In accordance with 
modern electrical engineering practice, the mePr 
kilogram second system has been employed through 
out, instead of the lumen No difficulty however is 
felt due to this change as a comparison of the various 
concepts and units is fully dealt with in Appendix B 
The first two chapters deal with the sources of illumi 
nation and the physical fundamentals of radiation 
necessary for evaluating the photometric quantities 
Interesting accounts of the various types of lamps 
and luminaries are given with their historical ba<k 
ground such as the development of sodium-vapor 
ami high pressure mercury lamps in Holland, the 
cold cathi^e lamp etc The source of illumination 
18 spht up into three categories, vtz incandescent, 
electric discharge, (sodium neon and mercury \apor) 
and fluorescent lamps, and their characteristics brought 
out In addition to the source of illumination, tho 
reflecting surfaces and transmitting media play an 
important part m the design of lighting of rooms This 
phase IS dealt with in Chapter 3, where the concepts 
of spectral and total reflectance, and total transmittance 
are discussed and ideas, of perfectly specular and 
perfectly diffusing surfaces are introduced 

That energy can be transmitted by electromag 
netic waves is famihar to many, the most common 
example being the heating effect of sunlight When 
this radiation strikes a surface, some of the energy 
is transformed into thermal form, and causes a rise 


III temperature The temperature rise is thus a measure 
of radiant power per unit area of the surface and is 
termed radiant pharosage, employing a unit of watts 
per square meter The methods of cakulatmg pharo- 
sage are discussed in Chapters 4 to 6 Included m 
them IS a digress on another important topic, 
vtz hellos, the helms at a given point and in a given 
direction being defined as a quantity equal to rr times 
the incident pharosage at that particular point, per 
unit solid angle I'lic unit of this concept is blondel, 
named after Andro Bloiuhl who caincd out some 
pioneering work in photometries 

The methods of determining pharosage are extended 
in Chaptci 7 to include tho actual practical cases where 
depreciation occurs dm to (i) internal blackening of 
the lamp, (ti) ( fleet of dust lollection on lamps and 
(in) effect of chemual change in colour of walls or 
change due to eollec tion of dirt or dust The impor- 
tance of psychological fat tors in lighting and illumina- 
tion IS reveakd in Chapters, wht rein a detailed dis 
cussion on tht geometry of uniftirm and non uniform 
visual fields is given, togc tht r with their relationship 
with various photometric units 'I'ht engineering 
principles underlying human vision are interestingly 
described ami it is shown that the eve is capable of 
adapting to a very wuk range of belios values from 
1 ,()00,()(M) to 1, I e from white surfaces m direct sunlight 
to threshold values, mainly as a result of the photo- 
chemieal piocess in the return 

A correctly lighted room must satisfy a number 
of requirements if it is to allow best possible vision 
witlTa minimum of fatigue The illumination engineer 
therefore requiics a set of definite criteria against 
which he can check his design A set of such conditions 
were first projMised in 1 h36 by the senior author (Parry 
Moon, “Scientific Basis of Illuminating Engineering,” 
McGraw Hill, N Y 1936), and enumerated again 
in an improved form in this text in Chapter 9 These 
factors are pharosage, hellos distribution, specular 
reflection, sli^ows, spectral distribution, psychologi- 
cal effect, aesthetic effect and economies These factors 
cover the entire known range for good design and when 
correlated together as in the Chapter 10, result m a 
highly scientific method of lighting rooms The question 
of colour 18 taken up in the last chapter By moans 
of exacting scientific discussmn colour is specified under 
two systems vtz (t) trichromatic weighing functions, 
first internationally standardized in 1931, by (kimmis 
Sion Internationale de L’Eclairage, and now known 
as the C 1 E system, and (tt) Munsell system, originated 
by a Boston artist A H Munsell In both these systems 
a colour is represented by a point in a three-spaoe con- 
figuration and specified by the radiation it emits Use- 
ful practical suggestions for their adoption are 
given 

The value of the whole work could have been 
furtjher enhanced by incorporating a chapter or two 
containing the prmciples of polanzed bghtmg of high- 
inya and their effects on traffic, as illummatmg engi- 
neer* are often called upon to design and layout roM 
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lights Several terms not normally met with m the 
literature on the subject have been used in the text 
Though their definitions are given m their respective 
chapters and the various symbols used, collectkl and 
given in Appendix A, the reviewer feels that a glossary 
of terms should have been included in an additional 
appendix, thereby fornung a very quick and easy 
source of reference to the point involved 

In spite of those small drawbacks, this publication 
with its clear expressions, copious tables and references, 
and the presentation of a new and logical method of 
lighting design to provide the best possible vision with 
a mimmum of eyestrain, forms a worthy addition to 
the bterature on illumination engineermg Presented 
m the form of mimeographed notes which have been 
used for several years in the Mass Inst of Techn and 
Brown University, this book can be profitably read by 
anyone having a grounding in physics, engmoenng 
and elementary calculus 

S K a 

'^Vernalization and Photoperlodlsm— A Sym- 
posium — By A K Murneek and R O Whyte 
et al LoUyfi, (vol 1) a Biological Miscellany, edited 
by F Vordoorn, Sup Oct, ca 2i0 p , illustrated 
Pubhslwd by the Chronica Botamca Co , Waltham 
Maes, USA, Macmillan & Co Ltd , Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, 1948 Price J 4 60 
The above symposium is a timely publication and 
deals with various aspects of Vernahzation and Photo 
penodism, as have emerged from recent contribution 
in this expanding field of Plant Physiological research 
The original conception of vernalization which was 
based on the experience of freezing effect in wmter cereals 
in producing a stage leading to flowenng waeknown long 
ago and the idea was included m Gassners “bluhreife” 
stage in plants But the far reaching practical results 
claimed to have been obtained in U S S R by Lysenko 
and his co w orkers and the growth of the idea of Phasic 
development given out by this group of Russian mvesti 
gators, have attracted attention of various workers m 
different parts of the world, with the result that the 
original idea has undergone a marked modification 
Not only the practical aspects have been stressed, 
but attempts have been made to fit in the results to 
develop a theory of New Genetics apart from the well 
established one, and inspired the idea of dialectic materi- 
alism roismg a world wide controversy The symposium 
18 free from this controversy, and also contains no con- 
tribution from workers in U S S R where this aspect of 
study has found the most favoured recognition 
The failure of many workers to obtain uniform results 
on pre sowing temperature effect in different ports of 
the^world, has led to the study of post-sowing envi- 
ronmental factors, especially the hght factor and photo- 
periods So later investigations have brought two 
quite independently developed lines of researches, 
vvt , Thermal effect (vernalization) and Photopenodism 
together to explain the imtiation of reproductive stage 
m plants 


The symposium under review contains valuable 
articles on the development of this synthesis and tnany 
aidient points have been brought into prominence 
Though the whole aspect of tiSs problem of investi- 
gation mto the Intricate process — possibly physio* 
biochemical m nature leading to flowenng m planto, 
is still in a very fluid and elementary stage and ho 
connected step by step development of our ^owledge 
18 yet possible, nor obtainable, yet the different contn 
butions ffotti different workers in their own lines of 
investigations, have brought within a single volume 
the vanous aspects of our problem The symposium 
deals with histoncal sketches on vernalization and 
photopenodism and is followed by 10 chapters on van- 
ous aspects 112 , role of hormones, effect of wave lengths 
of light, nutritional and histological changes, photo 
peniSism in past flora , mvestigations on tropical 
crops, and thennopenodicity Many of these articles 
contam results of well known previous publications 
and are m the nature of a descnptive analysis from which 
much valuable information on the different aspects 
can be gathered The importance of thermoperiodicity 
m such investigations has been brought into prominence 
and this factor must be taken into consirferation for 
arriving at any conclusion An important supple 
ment has been added to fhe symposium from some of 
the German workers This school has tried to tackle 
the problem from the point of view of the mherent 
rhythmic changes taking place inside the cell Such 
contributions are really welcome from that great country 
and especially after the last World War The endogenic 
rhythmicity is a well known characteristic of a living 
cell as shown by growth movements and the scheme 
resented by Bunmng that the working of photopeno- 
ic stimulus (alteration of light period with dark penod) 
IS dependent and is directly correlated with the state 
of endogenic rythmic changes taking place at the time 
of reaction, is no doubt a novel attempt to seek an ex 
planation in another direction, not yet taken mto oonsi- 
deration The differential behaviour of short and long 
day plants has been traced back to the same basis 
and some of the anomalous behaviour of these two types 
of plants have been explained Further study on Tropi 
cal Crops and the chemical changes preceding, accom- 
panying or following during the rhythmic stimulation 
would furnish more material Another chapter has 
been added on the Genetics of Photopenodism where 
an attempt has lieen made to give genetioal basis on 
the behaviours of winter and summer annuals and 
between the long and short day plants on one side 
with that of neutral day plants on the other side 

The symposium is a valuable oontnbution m the 
field of developmental physiobgy, and gives under 
well defin^ headmgs an up-to-dateaccumulationof data 
on advancements made m our present knowledge, and 
fields for further research The Lotaya publishers are 
to be congratulated for this volume with nice get 
up and interesting reading. It will be indispensable 
for workers m the field and for advanced students 

B K,K. 
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Enj^lnMrln^ Metallurnly'—by W. B. Woodward, 

M A (Cantab) Constable & Co , Ltd , 10 Orange 

Street, London W C 2, Demy 8vo pp x+176, 

1948 Price 15 sh net 

To survey a subject like engineering metallurgy m 
just 160 pages Is a very difficult task and one which 
evidently leaves ntuch to be desired. In this slim 
volume, the author has tned to Include a varlew of 
topics on engineering metallurgy, with the pan of the 
balance tiltmg more on metallurgy than on engineeruig 
The subjects covered include the manufacture of iron, 
steel, non ferrous metals and th« iralloys, micro structure, 
constitution diagrams, heat treatment, and castings 
In addition, there are topics on welding bearing metals, 
mechanical testing and pyrometry When it is known 
that the modern treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy is individually treated in voluminous texts 
comprising of hundreds of pages, (R J Anderson’s, 
“The Metallurgy of Aluminium and Aluminium Alloys” 
91.3 pp A C Baird A Co Ine USA H M Boylston’s 
“Introduction to the Metallurgy of Iron & Steel,” 
563 pp Wiley), it can be realised that the book under 
review is grossly inadequate to do full justice to the 
subject chosen by the author However, as stated in 
the preface, the aim of this work is to introduce the 
“traele names” of the various metalhc aQoys to the 
engineers and to famihanse the profession thereby 
The book however fulfils more than this, for it gives to 
an engineermg student the basic elements of metallurgy 
and vividly brings to light the underlying principles 
Inherent in the fabrication processes of welding and 
fiame outtmg 

The arrangement of the chapters appear illogical, 
as, the trend of continuous thought is nowhere mam 
tamed but broken up by introducing subjects at cKld 
places Thus welding is treated in chapter H and 
pyrometry left over in the last chapter A reoricnta 
tion would have been more desirable Similarly 
“Die Casting” should have come immediately after 
Iron and steel castings or atleast immediately afU r the 
chapter on alummium and magnesium alloys A 
glossary of technical terms, heat diagrams ancl good 
microstructure photographs of typical ferrous and non 
ferrous structure form the highlights of this text 
The absence of a hibhography however detracts its 
worth The gulf between engineering and metallurgj 
could have bron more effectivley bridged by omitting 
some and enlargmg other chapters to produce a work 
somewhat akin to A C Vivian’s “Essential Metal 
lurgy for Engmeers”, (Pitman), or R Fox’s, “Ferrous 
Matenals for the Engmeer” (Qnffin) As an elementary 
guide for engineering students preparmg for metallurgy 
it will be of good help, though it is doubtful as to what 
extent it will serve the praotismg or designmg engineer, 
as olumed in the bwk A metallurgist, however, 
will find this work of little use in picking up the shreds 
of en^inp$9^ andaoquamting himself with that subject 

a K O 


The Wealth of India — A Dictionary of Indian 
Saw Materials and Industrial Products (1) Raw 
Materials, Vol J (A B), Price Rs 15/- Pp xxvii 
+ 263 with 39 plates (32 monocolour and 7 multi- 
colour), prmted on Art Paper, bound m rexme, size 
11*X8* (T^Industrial ProduOa, Pari I (A B), Price 
Rs 8/ Pp XU 4- 182 with 8 plates (monocolour), 
prmted on map litho paper, bound m cloth , size 1 1 ' 
XSi' Published by the Council of Scientific 
and lUdustnal Research, Department of Scien- 
tific Research, Government of India, with a fore- 
ward by Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

More than 50 years have elapsed since Watt com 
pleted his monumental work on the Economic Products 
of India (1880 99) tti sir volumes The Commercial 
Products of India, which is a brief summary of Watt’s 
bigger work, appeared in 1008 The penal since the 
publication of Watt’s works has been one of rapid chan- 
ges, and a volume of scientific data has accumulated 
but scattered in various publications not easily acces- 
sible to the common man 

World Wars I and II has given an impetus to India’s 
indigenous industries and correct estimation of na- 
tural resources and industrial potentialities are a neces- 
sary requirement for India today 

A planned presentation of all available data, scien 
tide and economic, was thus considered overdue and 
hence the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in 1942 undertook the task of revising Watt’s work 
and compiling a new critical compendium of data rela- 
ting to the present and potential wealth of the country 
The Iwok under review thus seeks to bting Watt 
up-to date, incorporating fresh data that has since 
been discovered There is also an attempt to remove 
the outstanding defect m Watt’s by a critical analy 
SIS of the data presented in the volume Otherwise 
it has hardly replaced most of the facta outlined by 
Watt 

Volume I of Raw Materials contains about 240 
articles, 91 per cent of these deal with botanical, 6 
per cent mineral and 3 per cent animal products Sta- 
tistical information are given m tables wherever pos- 
sible 

A striking omission in this volume is a note on 
Aganens which includes the common edible mushrooms 

Part T of Industrial Products contains about 40 
articles and these will be very useful to the industria- 
lists In the book sent to us for review pages 97-104 
are missing 

Some of the sketches fall to serve their purpose 
e g , the plate of Acalypha indtca is not impressive 

There are also mistakes m nomenclature e g , 
Acacia sundra in p 20 should be A chundra 

By the way, m spite of long errata lists, there are 
mistakes eg , on page 178, column 2, Jfouiora shoahl 
tttA flowers 
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It 18 planned to complete the Dictionary in 6 volu 
mes covering 4,0(K) topics, the first volume of which 
has been published after 7 years of labour containing 
only 280 topics Calculated at this rate, we are afraid, 
the remaining five volumes are not likely to be published 
m the near future This is indeed distressing « hen it 
IS noted that it took Watt 16 years to publish his 6 
volumes, each containing on an ai erage IM/) pages and 
working almost single handed 

\ long list of the staff engaged in compiling the 
Dictionary cited in p viiiofVol I, points to the obvious 
fact that this unusual delay m compiling the work 
18 due to a continually changing personnel which 
has also resulted in a lack of uniformity of presentation 
of the subjects dealt with 

It 18 curious to find that although hO per cint of 
the conWnts would deal with plants only, the office of 
the Dictionary was not centreil at the Botanical Survey 
of India’s offices at the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
where Watt compiled his work and wheie perhaps 
greater facilities for expeditious work wire aiailable 
A svstem of ‘ledger’ opened anew at Delhi, was already 
in existence at Calcutta though ‘dead’ (See .S’c/ence 
and f^nUnre, 11, 10'>, 1''4')), and revival of theat x'oiild 
havi savid considerable time and inoiiev 

The book is hkelv to be useful to the industrialists, 
the economist, the administrators and the lay public 

A K a 
J K S 


Suggestions for Science Teachers In Devas- 
tated Countries—By J P Stephenson Pub 
lished by the United Nations Educational, 
St lentific and Cultural Organization, Unesco House, 
Id Avenue Klabcr, Pans 10, 1948 

Piiblit atioii of an illustrated booklet, as an aid 
for 8 icnce teachers in war torn areas bv the Uiii sco 
shows how teachers lacking elementary scientifac 
equipment tan make apparatus from simple, every 
day materials The booklet is distributed free by 
Unesco to schools in Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Huigiry, Itvly, Ch na aid th- Phillippne> 

The author is a science master at City of Ixindoii 
School and member of the Royal Society Committee 
for Co operation with Unesco He first explains how 
science teaching can be commenced without the use 


of apparatus and then shows how eqmpment for ex- 
periments in astronomy, meteorology, measurement, 
heat, light, magnetism, electricity, chemistry and bio- 
logy can be iroproiised from materials such as wood, 
glass tube, wire, nails, bottles and other household 
articles 

'J’he booklet also touches on the uso of visual aids 
m science teaching and includes a description of recent 
laboratoiy materials, such as plastics and alloys, as 
well as a section on laboratory receipts, charts and 
logarithm tables Suggestions are made clear by well- 
drawm diagrams 

“These improvisations should not be thought of 
as makesh fts,’’ the author says in a foreword “They, 
and the exLrcist of constructing them, are in the best 
tradition of science and science teaching All the 
great scientists have used siiih apparatus and many 
have made their greatest disiovcrics in this way” 

llnesco hopes that teachers in devastated coun 
tries will find the book helpful, not only for the con- 
crete suggestions it offers, but also foi the stimulus 
It gives for further improvisation m elementary science 
It iH possible, too, that teachers in more fortunate coun- 
tries may derive useful ideas foi extending the scope 
of their classes at little cost 

Extracts from the booklet in English or m trans- 
lation may be reproduced with proper acknowledge 
ments to Unesco 

A a 

Working with Plastics— By Arthur Dunham, 

M Ed , McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc , New 

York Pp 22 ., $160 

This book deals with the subject of plastics for 
tho tcihiiical students It is divided into eight chap 
tors, tho first one describing general information con 
cemiiig plastics and others deal mainly with the work- 
shop operations with different types of plastics, e g , 
phenolic plastics, acrylic plastics etc The suggestions 
are practical throughout, the methods are based on 
practical experience of the author The book is amply 
illustrated showing how various useful and dainty 
articles can be made with plastics and the tools and 

S ment needed for working with it The book has a 
il glossary for non technical men who will hke to 
master plastic craft This can highly be recommended 
as a practical hand book on plastics as a craft 
material 


Jt Q. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

are not responsible for the views expressed in the letters ] 


CORRECT NAME OF PLKCTn4ETHVft 
INVAJUUS LINK 

Two names, te, Plectranthus incanus and Plec 
tranthus cordifoliv^, have betn widely useil m bttra 
turo to designate a species of Indian Labitae I his 
plant IS widely distiibuted on the Hubcontinint ol 
India, and has been collected from tin West! rn Hirtia 
layas to Houth India, and from Ifoinbay to Assam 
The late Sir Joseph Banks, who was greatly interested 
in the introduction of hortnultural and other econo 
inic plants m England, obtained seeds of this plant 
about the yeai 1781 from Koenig from South India 
Later, this plant was also raised in K( w and the plant 
was doseribed by Alton in 178‘) under the name Ocy 
mum molle Subsequently, this plant drew the atteii 
tion of a number of botanists who gave several other 
new names According to the rules of nomemclature , 
Alton’s name being the earliest, should be^ the basis 
of a new combination under Phctianthus The coiitet 
and legitimate name should therefore be Pkclranthui 
moUis, and all other names should be considered as 
synonyms It is desirable that in future this iiami 
should be used in the Indian Herbaria material Tin 
synonymy is as follows 

Pledranthus mollis (Alton) Eprengel, Syst Veg J, 
690 (1826) 

Ocymum molle Alton, Hort Ktw, 2, 322 (1789) 
Ocymum mayporense Roth, Nov PI Sp 271 (1^21) 
Pledranthus incanus Link, Enum PI Hort Berol 
2, 120 (1822), Hook f , FI Br Ind 4,621 (1886), 
Pram. Beng PI 846 (1903), 

Pledranthus divancatus Weinm in Syll PI Nov 
Ratisb 1. 68 (1824) „ ^ xr 

Pledranthus cordtfolius D Don, Prod FI Nep 
116 (1826), Wall PI As Rar 2, 16 (1831), Beiith 
in DC Prod J2, 66 (1848) 

Pledranthus maypurensis Sprengel, Syst Veg 
2, 691 (1826) 

Pl^ranthus secundus Rqxb FI Tnd 3, 20 (1832) 

A good description of this plant is available in the 
recent monograph on Indian Labiatae' Unfortunately 
in this work, the author has adopted the more popular 
name of Pledranthus incanus, and as such, the present 
note U justifiable In the same place {/e ) Hie name 
Oemum mayporense Roth, has been stated to occur 


m Rhcc'dp’s Horliis Malnbanrus 10, tab 84 (1690) 
Surely, this is an on or, as Hheede published the above 
plate under th< name Pirim to/ant 

Royal Botanii (Jardens, Kew 1) Chatterjbe 

18 9 1948 

■ Ber.Bot Surt Ind 14, No 1, 47, J‘)4(i 


NOTE ON HIGH VOl TAGE OSCILLATION 
CHARACTERISTICS OF HAR PLEV CIRCUIT 

It has been shown elsewlurc’ that there is a gine 
ral agreement between the oscillation chaiaeterisliis 
of the Harlliy Obiillator drawn by two moHicds, le , 
directly and from the static curves of the valve It 
was noted that there appears to be slight departun 
when high voltagi is used 1 he point is further 
pursued in the present communication using the still 
higher voltage le, ¥,,-140 Volts 



Tho full curve represents the oscillation oharac- 
terrstica of the Hartley circuit drawn by direct method 
and Hie dotted curve shows the same as calculated 
from the static curves of the valve In this case also 
the general agreement of shape is preserved with the 
slight aperture between H» two curves 
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As a point of difference, it is to be noted that the 
sharp maxima at the top of the oscillation oharacteri8< 
tics for lower voltage is replaced by the more flat top 
in the present case 

V L Taiekar 

Department of Physics, 

Dungar College, 

Bikaner, 26 10 1948 

‘ Talol-ar, V L Curr Set 16, 308, 1947 


EFFICIENCY OF USED DIESEL ENGINES 

According to standard specifications, new Diesel 
Oil Engines have the best efficiency at a load ranging 
generally between 76 to 100 per cent of rated full 
load A brake thermal ifficiency of 30 per cent is 
considered an average figure An exammation was 
conducted into performance of used Diesels, and some 
intcrestmg observations were noted The engine 
under review yielded a maximum brake thermal effi- 
ciency of about 28 per cent This test was not sufficiently 
indicative, as will be seen presently Efficiency at 
difierent loads was also determined It was found 
in this case, that the best efficiency is found at a 
limit of 44 to 62 6 per cent of the rated full load Be- 
yond 62 6 per cent, the efficiency falls, and presently 
the engine begins to smoke That is, the engme be- 
haves as an overload beyond 62 6 instead of full rated 
load This difference of 37 6 per cent represents the 
power loss of the engme, and is a measure of its depre- 
ciation This test figure is a substantial description 
of the used engine Comparmg this figure with brake 
thermal efficiency, this loss in output seems to be an 
easy guide m estimatmg depreciation or quality of 
maintenance The actual experiments are desenbed 
below 

Engine Description —B H P — 116, Cycle — 4 
stroke, Cylinders — 3, 11 P M —600, Cold 
starting and self lubricating Directly coupled 
to alternator 

Service history —about 13 years at 18 hours daily 
under smooth load conditions No major 
repairs or replacements effected in its life 

Tests — Observations were taken under actual 
service conditions Oil consumption was 
noted against loads Duration of each tnal 
— minimum two hours but generally 6 hours 
e Load fluctuations ± 7 B H P Limiting loads 
were specially checked over short runs 
Selected readings out of 1000 hours run 
recordeiT There were no change of fuel 
or lubricant, no repairs other than routine 
ones, and no replacements, during trial 

Results— Max efficiency (brake) at 44 to 62 6 
per cent of rated full load 


The above test data are not to be treated as of 
an ideal engine 

The same experiments were simultaneously con- 
ducted on a second Diesel Oil Engine having same 
speciflcations and age, and similar service and atten- 
dance Results obtained in this case is a maximum 
efficiency of a little over 28 per cent at 46 to 66 per cent 
of rated full load (new) The figures in both the cases 
are, as it should be, more or less same 

A practical import of the findmgs seems that for 
oil economy, the depreciated load capacity rather 
than rated full load should be the limit Secondly, 
it seems to the author that mapping of a standard of 
the above load or power loss of each engme would 
provide a very easy means to check quality of main- 
tenance of an engine, and for comparmg service be- 
haviour of different engines In this line, working 
of a third engine was enquired into, and briefly observed 
In this <ase only 12 years service accounted for the 
loss of 60 per cent in output This is supported by more 
rigorous service of and poorer attention on this 
engine 

My thanks are due to Messrs M K Ghosh for 
all facilities offered for experiments m their power 
house 

Peafulla Chandra Ghosh 

78A Manoharpukar Road, 

Calcutta, 26-11 1048 


FODDER VALUE OF SETARIA 
PALMAEFOUA STAFF 

Setana palmaefoUa Stapf grows abundantly m 
Assam and is reported to be greatly relished by the 
cattle Observations on this grass undertaken by 
this Division since last season are presented here 

Seeds (half pound) of this grass were obtamed from 
the Superintendent, Lagden Memorial Farm, Halem, 
Assam, and sown on August 13, 1947 after due pre- 
paration of the soil m a 0 25 acre plot m the sewage 
area of the Division and irrigated on August 17, 1947 
The gennmation was very good The crop was fur- 
ther irrigated on September 27, 1947 and again on 
October 26, 1947 The growth was luxuriant, parti- 
cularly so under shade, and the whole area was covered 
The grass showed a comparatively longer vegetative 
period than other grasses under observation and flower- 
ed in the first week of December The grass, how- 
ever, was found to be susceptible to frost A slight 
frost in the middle of Decent her 1947, affected the top 
growth, the bottom shoots, however, escaped Al- 
though the plant was found to set abundant quantity 
of seed, owmg to frost only 2 lbs of seeds could be 
secured The plants remamed dormant during Jauuairy 
and February and the spring growth was observed m 
the first week of Maroh 
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Aa the crop was damaged by frost, observations 
on yield of green fodder could not be taken Subse- 
quent cuttmg m February, m rather semi green con 
dition, (the bottom shoots still remained green and 
were protected by the top growth) gave an out-turn 
of approximately 176 maunds per acre The grass 
was very greeddy consumed by the work animals, 
showing that it was highly palatable even at this late 
stage 

‘Chemical analysis in pre dowermg and flowering 
stages was earned out in the Chemistry Division of 
the Institute by M A Idnani and R K Chhiber 
The results of these analyses along with the chemical 
composition of some of the important exotic and indi 
genous grasses are given below for comparison 


content m both stages, thus making it very palatable 
to the stock 

Its leafy habit, capacity to tolerate shade, high 
production of viable seeds, high yielding capacity, 
its high protein content at both stages and the ratio 
of crude protein to carbohydrate,-^ mdicate that 
the grass is very suitable as a pasture or bay grass 
Its only drawback is its susceptibility to frost Its 
capacity to tolerate shade is also a desirable character 
and can bo utilized in the improvement of natural 
grasslands by re seeding them Further mvestiga- 
tions are in progress 

We are indebted to Dr J N Mukherjee, Direc- 
tor, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, for his 


Tablk SHOWiwn thb OHBinoAt coKPOsmoM or Setana palmaefolux Aim somb otbkk 
IKPOETANT nTDIOBHOCS AUD XXOXIO OEASSSS 


Name of the gross 


Sto^ of 
onmysis 


Crude Crude Ether free Sol 

protem fibre Extract extract ash 


Ratio of 
protem 

Sand ft to oorbo 
•ihca hydrate 


Setana 

palma^olta 

-do- 

*Pennuetum 
cenckrotdet 
*Cynodon iaetylon 
• -do- 
'Eennwsium 


pre flowering 16 61 

flowering 10 07 

prune 

pre flowering 6 24 
„ 10 04 

ripe (flowered) 4 00 


26 91 4 33 

30 98 2 13 

34 43 1 47 

31 89 1 82 

39 74 1 SO 


38 63 8 67 
42 10 7 31 

44 66 6 46 
44 00 6 69 
46 07 2 27 


6 03 lt2 

7 44 1 4 

6 86 1 7 

e 96 14 

6 62 1 9 


mum (Guinea) 
*Perennial Rye 
grass {Loltum 
perette) 

tTimothy (PhUum 
pratenre) 
t — do- 

iPoapraUntta 
(Blue grase) 
(Kentucky) 

-do- 


Not 

mentioned 


-do- 



pre flowering 
flowering 


6 16 28 07 

6 22 36 38 

11 28 26 19 

10 33 30 17 

8 41 32 40 

22 68 21 37 

13 46 29 96 


1 66 

4 89 

2 80 
2 80 


47 47 10 16 6 88 

44 70 - 

49 62 9 02 - 

49 69 7 72 

60 16 6 23 - 

39 62 11 29 - 

42 86 10 16 - 


14 

1 5 
1(6 


• Ref K. C Sen 1946 ICAR Misc BuU No 26. pp 10 

t Uomson, F B . Feeds and Feeding, pp 060 end 072 (reduced on moisture &ee basis) 


The grass is unusually rieh in protein content in 
both pre flowenng and flowenng stages and surpasses 
all the known indigenous grasses and compares very 
favourably in this regard with such importmt grasses 
as perennial lye grass, timothy and^bluestem kentu- 
cky of the West The ratio of crude protein to carbo- 
hydrate in the pre-flowermg stage is roughly 1 2, w^cb 
IS considered to be excellent for feeding dairy animals 
The mineral content is also fairly high Another in- 
terestiog point is that the grass shows much less fibre 
6 


valuable suggestions during the conduct of this in- 
vestigation 

T J Miborondani 
P M Dababghao 

Division of Agronoo^, 

Indian Agnoidtural Research Institute, 

K«w Delhi, 912-1948 
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ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF HADAMARD 
MATRICES 

An orthogonal matrix X with elements -fl, — 1 
afforcls a weighing design (chemical balanoe problem) 
of maximum efficiency'* * These orthogonal matnoes 
are useful also m multifaotonal experiments’ When 
X is a square matrix the value of the determinant of 
X 18 Hadamard^ has proved that when the ele- 

ments of a square matrix are restricted to he in 
the range (—1, -f-l), the maximum value N**' of 
the determinant of X is achieved when the elements 
are cither -fl or -1 and the matrix is orthogonal 
It 18 this property- that lends maximum efficiency to 
a weighing design with an orthogonal matrix It is 
known that the necessary condition for the existence 
of a Hadamard matrix is 

N -0(mod 4) 

with the exception of N— 2 Jt is not known however 
whether the above conclition is suflicient or not Plackett 
and Burman’ have constiucted all Hadamard matrices 
of order ^100 except f)2 

Hadamard matrices arc associated with symme- 
trical balanced incomplete block designs and aflforci 
solutions for designs’ given by 


(!) h =*. i? 4A-f 4, » - *• = 2A-I-I, 

as also for tluir ecmiplementary designs If all the 
elements in the first row and eolunui of a Hadamard 
matrix arc' converted to -f I changing wlien necessary the 
signs of all the elements in the corresponding column 
and row and if the first row be subtracted from ail the 
remaining rows, the distribution of 0 as also that of 
- 2 iti the lesultant scheme without the first row and 
the first column, affords the arrangements for balanced 
incomplete block designs The distribution ot —2 
gives the complementary design to that given by the 
distribution of 0 Similarly given an arrangement 
of the halanceci incomplete block design of the above 
*'yP®> + 1 'nay be put for the occurrence of a variety 
and —1 for the non occurrence, the arrangement so 
formed may then be bordered in the first row and 
first column with plus ones anct the resultant Bcheme 
will be a Hadamard matrix 

Bose’s inethcKp for the construction of symmetn 
cal balapced ipcoinplete block designs could be used 
for the c*on8trtretioh of Had&mard matrices of a certam 
(lass There is however a close ccmnectidn between 
t)»e method outlined by Plackett and Burman* for the 
construction^ of Hadamard matnoes and the metheid 
u^d by Bose® in the construction of symmetncal de- 
signs 

1 , Method of Pkickett and Burman * In the cons- 
truction of Hadamard matrices, i*laokett and Burman 
have defined Legcndrr function (a) such that 


X(0) ^ 0 

X(a) =- -f 1, -when a Is a (juadratio residue in 
GF (p-) 

X(a) — — 1 , when a is a non quadratic residue 
in GF (p«) 

They have made use of the fact that the numbers 
of quadratic residues and non-quadratic residues 
in GF (p”) are equal (p>2) and have subsequently 
proved some theorems leading to the construction of 
tladamard matrices The working principle is repro- 
ciuced below 

(i) Consider the matrix A = (flij) (i, 2=0,1, p) 

of order (p-fl), where P=4I~1 

«io = «cj = +1* 

«tl = 

Then the matrix A is orthogonal 

(it) To construct A of order p" + 1 =- 41, the 
rows and columns (except the first) are associated witli 
the elements of GF (p®) and the method is th( same 
as above 

[ A At 
A— AJ 

orthogonal and has double the order of A 

(tv) If p” — 4t ~j- 1 and (p" -f 1) is not divisible 
by 4, an A of order 2(p* -f- 1) tan also be obtained 

Consider the matrix B = (6|j)( t,j — 0,1, J, p") 
of Older (p® -)- 1), [p® = 4< -f 1] 

b,o = 6oi = + 1 
h,j = («! - ui), (1 ^ 0,2 7^ U), 
where w, w the element of GF (p®) associated with ll.e 
(» -f l)th row and column of B, t -- 1, 2, p" 


Then B 18 orthogonal Now replace 
-f 1 by the matrix C = J 

» "“[-I:!] 

Tberesultmg matrix is also orthogopal and is ojf 
type requirra , 

It will be noticed Hiat the methods under (t) and 
($t) are identical, while matrices finder {m) are obtain- 
aUe by douUmg the matrices given by (t) and (tt) 
Method (»e) is different 

2 Bose’s mUhod of domdiruttinf/ spmfnHitrtcal Balan- 
ced Incomplett Stock distgn ’ Bosbbfis showii' tbati a 
skilfitioA for the dmgfi. (1> is always' jpofisiMa’wha^ 
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4a 4- 3 IS prime or a power of & prime. . The imtial 
block consists tibe elements 

(X°, X», t«. ' X^^), 

and the remaining blocks are obtained by adding to 
it all the non zero elcnaente of GF (p») 

It has been mentioned before that in developing 
the arrangement of a balanced incomplete block design 
to a Hadamard matrix, +1 is associated with the 
occurrence of a variety and — 1 with the non occur 
rence Therefore -fl will take the place of the vane 
ties corresponding to the above elements in the imtial 
block The above elements are all quadratic residtn s 
and therefore Xi*®), X(**) will all be +1 

The initial block in Bose’s method will therefore be 
the same as that row of (Oh), which corresponds to tlu 
0 element of GF(p») Bose’s method is therefore 
identical with the approach made by Plaokett an<l 
Burman in respect of methods (i) and (»> 

Hadamard matrices of order 2''*' descnlied by 
Plackett and Burman as geometrical designs liecause 
of their connection with finite geometries, can ho 
obtainerl from Bose's N dimensional geometrical designs 
(Ps'‘-i), for which 8=2 The parameters will take the 
following values — 

ft = e = I*-*'- -I, r = K - 2*' - 1, A = 2'-" 


3 Method (IV) of Plackett and Burman 
Bose has given the general solution for v 4^ l-3=7>" 
The method!/ F) of Plackett and Burman can be utilised 
for finding generad solution of symmetrical designs 
for e=4A43 = 2p»+l. 

The orthogonal matrix B oforderp"+l, (p'^--it-\ I) 
IS particularly useful m weighing designs 

Putting p" = 3*, an orthogonal matrix of order 
10 has been constructed ancUis shown below 


( 2 ) 


0 111111111 
1 0 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 
1 1 0 J -1 I 1 -1 -I -1 

1 _1 1 0-1 1 - 1-1 1 1 
1 1 - 1-1 0 1-1 1 1 1 

1-1 1 I 1 0-1 1-1-1 

1 1 1 _1 _1 _1 0 1-1 1 

1 -1 -1 -1 1 1 1 0-1 1 

1 1-1 1 1 -1 -1 -1 0 1 

1 1-1-1 1 I 1 0 


If 10 weighings are required to be made fgr 10 
objects to be weighed, (2) is perhaps the best design 
The v^ance factors afe equal to 1/9 If 10 weighing* 
are required fo be' madd for 8 objects to be weighed, 
either the above design tnaj/ be used or 

(3) any iqyr pf H* piay be pd4e(C|. on twice to 

, or , , 

(4) two different rows of ft, may be added to ft. 
The vananM faetdrs m (3> arb equal to 11/96 

and those in {4)nii» equal to 7/64***. Hence the de- 
sign giv<»‘ by 1(1) is su^OT to ifl} but blfepar (4) 


In general, when it is possible to construct an or- 
thogonal matrix of order N+2 following the method 
(IV) of Plackett and Burman, the efficiency of the de 
xign so obtained may be compared with those of the 
designs obtained when either a row of Hjj is added on 
twice to H>, or two different rows of H>, are added to 
Hs The variance factors given by the design of type 
(2) are 


The vanaiKt factors given by the designs of type 
( 1) hav e been shown to be equal to , 

N+2p -2 

(6) , when p objects ait required to be 

N(N-f 2p) 

weighed (p<N) 

There will be two sets of variance faetors for the 
design under the type (4) It has been shown that 
the maximum tfficiency will be obtained when these 
two sets of vananc't factors are the same and art equal 
to 

N+p 2 

(7) , when p objects arc required to be 

N(N+p) 

weighed (p<N) 

N 

Now (5)<(6), if p>-+l and (5)<(7), if p>N+2 
which 18 not true 

Mtxid* has given a best design for N -= p -- 6, 
for which the variance fat tors arc 1/5 The follow- 
ing orthogonal matrix of order b obtained by method 
(IF) of Plackett and Burman also gives 1/5 as the 
variance factors 

0 11111 
II 0 1-1 1-1 

: 1 I 0 1-1-1 

I 1 -1 1 0-1 I 

,1 1 -1 -I 0 I 

1 - I -1 1 1 0 

Pusa, Bihar K S Bankrjxe 

24 12 1948 

• Hamid Hotelling “Some improvemente m weighmg and 

other experimental toohniquee,” Anmle of Math Stai 
U. m 306. 1944 

» A M Mood, “On Hotelling’s weighmg problem,’’ AnnaU 
of Math Stat 17, 432 446. 1946 

• R L Plaokett & J P Burman. “The design of optimum 

mnltifactorial expenmenta,” Btometnka 33, 306 826, 1946 

• J Hadamard, “Beeolutiou d'une question relativeuaux deter- 

minants,” Bull de* 80 Math (2), 17, part 1, 66 88. 1893 

• B 0 Bose, “On the ooneiruotion of balanced moomplete 

block designs,” AnttaU of Bugtniea 9, 363 399, 1939 
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VARIETAL RESISTANCE AND SUSCEPTIBILITY 
OF PHASBOLVS BADJATUS TOWARDS 
CBROOSPOBA 

Some varieties of Phaseolus, via , Phaaeolut radtcUua 
L, (Hall mung), P raduUua var grandta Pram (Knshna- 
mung), and P radtatus var aurea Pram (Sona mung) 
were sown in the Dacca University Botanical Garden 
m October, 1948, for class use The seeds of the first 
two got intermixed and were sown together, while 
the third was sown separately About a month later 
all the three varieties were found to be infected with 
a species of Cercoapora, probably C crventa Sacc 
Of the three varieties, Phaaeolua radwtua and P ra 
dtattta var grandxa were the first to show the symp- 
toms of attack Typical brown spots with a white 
centre were conspicuous Withm a few days after 
the appearance of the fungus, the vmilence of the 
attack became evident by the amalgamation of the 
spots and ultimate browmng of the leaves Eventually 
the whole plot looked gutted as if it had been burnt 
(Fig 1, right side) Leaves, flowers, young pods ami 


This marked difference m the mcidenoe of the 
attack between P radwtua and P radiatua var gmn- 
dta on the one hand and P radiatua var aurta on the 
other — although all three were sown in adjoining plots 
and at the same time — ^prompted me to examine peels 
of the leaf epidermis (Fig 2) The results are as follows 


P radiaiut 

No of stomata on the 
upper surface per aq mm 133 
No of stomata on the 
lower surface per sq mm 332 
Average sire of 

stomatalpore 16 1x6 3 


P roduUue P radtatut 
var grandu var aurta 

138 no 

243 221 


The data given above show that besides physio 
logical causes, if any, the morphological differences 
amongst the three varieties with respect to stomatal 
frequency and pore size, might be responsible for sus 
oeptibihty of the two varieties and resistance of the 
third The fewer stomata in P radiatua var aurea 
and their smaller pore size seem to give it a greater 
protection against the fungus 



Q A Ahmed 

Department of Botany, 

Dacca University, 

Dacca, E Pakistan, 8 1 1949 


STUDIES IN THE CATALYTIC PRODUCTION OF 
BUTADIENE FROM ETHANOL— I 


Fig 1 Plots showing P radiatut var aur«a (Loft) and 
P radioiut and P. radiatua var grandts (Right) 

even stems showed the scorched appearance Very 
few pods matured and others shrivelled at a very young 
stage Briefly, both the vaneties completely sue 
oumbed to the attack of the fungus and this was spe 
ciaUy marked in the case of P radiatua 

The third variety, P mduUua var aurea, also 
showed a few spots here and there on the leaves but 
these never became amalgamated and the plants main- 
tained their green appearance (Fig 1, left side) Both 
the pods and sterna remamed firm ^m attack and a 
fairly normal seed set was obtained 

©d) <^0(2)® 

©■ 'S' 


Attempt to prepare Butadiene by the catalytic 
conversion of Ethanol over mixed catalysts have met 
with considerable success Lebedev^ has patented 
a process for the same v^ich has been a commercial 
success The nature of the catalyst and their composi 
tion, however, find no mention m chemical literature 
Two catalysts have been studied in this lahora 
tory The catalysts consist of magnesium oxide, 
silica and aluminium oxide in the ratios 75 16 19 8 

6 068 respectively 

Preparation of Catalyst I 
The method of co precipitation of the various me- 
tallic carbonates by the addition of 20 percent potas- 
sium carbonate solution to the respective nitrate solu- 
tions in sihca sol was resorted to The precipitate was 
filtered on a Buchner, washed and dried for 4 to 6 hours 
at lOO'C The cake was powdered to 100 mesh and 
the powder activated at 350-376‘’C for 6 hours Water 
was added to the powder thus obtained and the catal- 
lyst caked out on a Buchner; Small pellets of tiie size 

7 to on inch (approximately) were obtained from this 
and dned for 4 hours at lOO^C 


Fig. 2 Sten«»teftempeel.oflerf*plds«ntoofP radiatua , Preparation of CatatyH 11 

(A). P rodurtw var grandia (B) P. raduOua var y^he mad® of preparation and the siZM of the «ata- 
awaa (C). aU drawn under lama magnlBoatiof) ^1^ were the same as in the qf patalyst I but tl)9 
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precipitant was ammonium carbonate aa the removal 
of the excess ammonium carbonate and ammonium 
nitrate by washmg is easier than that of the oorres 
pondmg potassium salts 

Ethanol vapours were passed over a preheater bed 
and then over the catalyst, the gases were immediately 
cooled to 0*C and the condensate collected The un 
condensed gases were then passed to the gas holder 
through a 50 percent solution of sodium hydroxide 


TRIPLE SPLITTING OF IONOSPHERIC RAYS 

The triplet splitting observed by Newstead* and 
Meek* is further proof of the vahdity of the theory 
of ionospheric reflection developed by Appleton • 
Though usually one ordinary and one extra ordinary 
ray is observed, according to the theory, as has also 
been pointed out by me,* one more extra ordinary 
reflection is possible from an ionospheric concentra- 


Tablv I 


Data for Catalyst I 


Temperature 

42(y-430°C 430‘’-440‘>0 440-4«0'’C 


1 Alcohol feed stock (absolute alrohol distilled over calcium) 

2 Alcohol retumed % 

3. Alocdiol converted % (by difference) 

4 Rate of delivery of alcohol oos /Ihr/l gm of the catalyst 
6 Oas collected (at N T P ) htres 
6 Composition of the gas (by vol ) 

Vnsaturated hydrocarbons 


Carbon monoxide 
Saturated hydrocarbons 
7 Butadiene eontwt of gas g/1 

8, Yield of pvoduotc expressed as % by wt of absolute alcohol co 
HydMgen 
Butadi^ 

0 Production of Butadiene on the basts of the theorotical yield 


50 0 cc 60 0 oc 

4)> 2 42 0 

50 8 58 0 

0 769 0 769 

9 365 10 03 

40 36 49 OS 

42 90 34 22 

5 45 1 84 

2 54 5 74 

0 564 0 567 

1 63 I 38 

22 35 24 78 

38 07 42 22 


50 Ooc 
40 6 
50 4 
0 769 
10 46 


38 65 
46 40 
1 83 
5 48 
0 451 


2 19 
23 68 
40 33 


Tablb II 


Data for Catalyst II 


Temperature 

420-430‘>C ttO-tSO^O 4«6-475'’C 


1 Alcohol feed stock (absolute alcohol distilled over calcium) 

2 Alcohol retumed % 

3 Alcohol converted % (by different©) 

4 Rate of dehvery of edcohol oos /Ihr/lgm of the catalyst 
6 Gas ooUected (at N T P ) in litres 

6 Composition of the gas (by vol ) 

Unsaturated hydroos^ns 
Hydrogen 
Cwbon monoxide 
Saturated hydrocarbons 

7 Butadiene of gas g/1 of gas 

8 Yirid of i»aduote exprewed as % by wt of absolute alcohol converted 

Hydrogen 

Butadiene 

9 Production Butadiene on the basis of the theoretical yield 


60 0CO 50 0 CO SOOco 

48 67 48 0 37 14 

51 43 62 0 62 86 

0.769 0 769 0 769 

10 64 10 27 14 71 

43 63 56 28 58 63 

28 43 34 22 25 68 

6 37 2 47 1 46 

1 47 3 46 7 80 

0 66 0 670 0 477 

1 31 1 64 1 37 

34 4 33 44 34 34 

68 6 56 07 58 61 


The results obtained are given m Tables I and II 
Further details will be published elsewhere 

Our thanks are due to Sir J C Ghosh and Prof 
B Sanjiva Rao for their keen interest m this work 

R Smstvasan 
D Hazba 

Pure wad Applied Chemistry Department, 

Indian Institnte of Seience, 
lli^igalore, ^1*1940. 

* DebedBv.Brsbib patent. 331. 482 June SO. 1030 

24, 803 »ov 24. 1081. 


tion greater than that needed for the reflection of the 
ordinary ray The ciroumstances favourable for this 
reflection were discussed theoretically by Taylor,* 
but such reflections were first observed by the workers 
in the Physical Laboratory of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity* and a correct mterpretation was also given ’ 

The notes published by Meek and by Eckersley* 
give an incorrect impression that Harang* was the first 
to observe triplets corresponding to the theory As 
a matter of fact Harang has himself acknowledged 
the ,eai^r work done at Allahabad The triple^ 
observed by Eoketsky, me,, two ordinary rays a^ 
OTie 03 rt**.wrdmaiy ray, seem to belong W different 
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inechanmm and is not according to the theory of lonoa 
phene reflection which demands only one ordinary ray 
and two extraordinary rays 

I'he flrst paragraph of Meek’s note gives an im 
pression that the theory indicates a triple splitting 
only in the polar regions where the earth’s magnetic 
field 18 vertical However, according to the theory, 
the reflection of the extra ordinary rays depend upon 
the total earth’s magnetic field and not upon its direi 
tion ThiH 18 confirmed by experimental results 
obtained at Allahabad and Tasmania, when the 
earth’s magnet/o field is not vertical 
Lady Jamshedji Road, G R Toshkiwal 

Bombay, 7 2 1949 

' Nenxteail, Gordon Saturt, 161 112 1948 
» Mook, T H, Nature 161 697 1948 

• Apjjleton fc V.URSI papers, VVashington, 1927 
« Touhniwal G R Nature, 135 471, 1936 

• Tn-vlor Marv, Pror Phy Soc 45, 245, 1933 

• Toshmwal, G R and Pant B D , Results annoimoed on Ian 

8 1936 at a meeting of the Kational Institute of Scionooa 
(India) 

’ Toshmwal, G R . 1 c 

• E<kerale\, T L, Nature 161, 597, 1948 

• Harang 1. Terr Mag and Atmo* Klee , 41, 143, 1935 


SULPHUR-ISOMERISM OBSERVED IN 4 S BENZYL 
4 METHYL PENTANONE 2 

'Whili studying the synthesis of a number of 
biologically important amino acids containing sulphur, 
bv an extension of Schmidt’s reaction on substituted 
Aceto acetic esters, we made the following important 
and iinoxpoited observation By the addition of 
benzyl mercaptan, to isopropylidme aceto acetic ester, 


and which did not solidify even on cooling to-~J0"C 
The compound, however, very readily formed a 
semicarbaxone (melting point 125°C ) Further, iMs 
compound (B) on reftuitng mth hydrochloric aetd 
(I 2) tms transformed into the compound mp dS°C 
described above (A ) The two compounds did not shoyr 
any depression of nidtmg pomt on admixture, and 
their crystalline structures were identual. 

The elementary analysis of sulphur gave 
calculated for C , ,H , .OS S 1 4 41 % 

a compound found S 14 85%, 14 37% 

* )8 compound found S 14 58%, 14 37% 

An extensive search of literature, revealed that eX 
actly similar type of sulphur isomerism was, observed 
by Hinsberg ’ “When phenyl sulphide is warmed with 
IH-rchlonc acid it gives a perchlorate of sulphonium 
base on treating it with alcoholic potash, a new com 
pound IS fornidi which is structurally identical with 
the staiting material phenyl sulphide and is linked 
with it, bv sulphur womonsm ’’ Hmsberg {loc cit ) 
made analogous observation in the aliphatic senes 
about n butyl sulphide 

The detailed report of our investigations to explain 
the exact nature of sulphur isomerism, dealing 
with the chemical and physical aspects of Hie problem 
will be published in the near future 

Our thanks arc due to T)r D M Bose, Director, Beso 
Research Institute , for his sympathetic encouragement 
and the keen interest shown during this investigation 
Our sincerest thanks are also due to Prof S N Bose, 
Khaira Professor of Physics, Calcutta University, for 
helpful and critical suggestions 


OH 

CH 


.OO CH, 

)c = c< 

/ XIO O C,Hi 


'«»V yCO CHg 

I XO OC,H, 


CH, 

CH, 


> 


c 


™ CH CO CH3 




Refluxing 

*18hr9(l 2HC1) cHj 


[) J Acid hydrolysis IShrs 
I (1 2 HCl) 
i 

'sv ^CO OH, 

y c oh/ 


(B) Liquid b p 140145\ at SfS mm of Hg (A) Solid m p 4«°c 

/3 4S Benzyl 4 m ethyl peaitan one 2 ♦ a 4 S BenzyU methyl pentanone 2. 


wfe obtained Ethyl s benzyl a aceto-isovalirate (I) 
(b p 152 158T at 5 0mm of Hg) On hydrolysis with 
hvdrochlorif acid (1 2) a hquid (b p 130® 35®C at 6 mm 
of Hg) (A) which solidified on cooling and after crystalli- 
zation ■^zom alcohol, melting at 48®G was obtained No 
solid semicarbazone could be obtained from this 
compound With a view to estabhsh its constitution we 
attempted to prepare the same compound by the addi- 
tion of Benzyl mercaptan to Mesityl Oxide The product 
was, however, a liquid b p 140/146 at 6 8 mm of Hg (B) 
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•The notation a and p was introdueed m order to dSatiagmeh 
the two ISO merio forms following auggestioq of UbiMtirg. 
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REORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS IN INDIA 


^0 apology IS offered in drawing attention of the 

agricultural scientists, leaders in public thought 
and Governmental authorities m the country to the 
article, published elsewhere m this issue, on the nature 
of the organization of the Department of Agriculture 
of the Government of the United States of America 
The article has presented in considerable details how 
the different activities of the Department are organized 
into several units to discharge effectively and eftciently 
the various functions assigned to it by acts of the U S 
Congress from tune to time Today the Umted States 
stands in production of agricultural commodities, as in 
the field of industry, far ahead of any other country 
This leadership m agricultural production has been 
rendered possible, apart from a few other contnbutory 
factors, by the elaborate and effective organization 
that h^ l^en crested to translate quickly into action 
the programmes and policies laid down by the people’s 
representatives in the United States Congress We there 
fore urge that careful and critical attention be given 
to the lessons obtained from such a study of the organi- 
zational machinery that made such advancement 
possible 

The U S Department of Agriculture spends 1805 
million dollars (601 crores of rupees) annually (* e , 
5 per cent of the total budget of the U S Government) 
and emplo 3 r 8 a personnel of over 82,000 workers. Out 
of a total national income of over 200,000 million 
doUarf, cosh receipts ^rom farm marketums aggregated 
to nearly 31,000 milium dollars in 1948 In India agri- 
culturid commodities contribute a proportionately much 
greater share to our total National income, yet we find 
a very meagre establishment in agffculture in our 
Governmental set-up, and, that too, judged by its per- 
fbnnsAoes is not certamly very efficient 

The World Wsbr and, subsequent years have 
hoar deploitdify Ihdii is dependent enf foreign 


countries for food commodities to keep the population 
out of the grip of actual starvation' — not to speak of 
providing adequate supplies to assure the Nation of a 
oertam minimum standard of balanced nutrition The 
country has been passmg through such a state of un- 
happy affairs for the last six to seven years, yet we see 
no improvement today anywhere m any aspect of our 
agriculture nor are there sure signs that things will de 
fimtely improve m the near future The figures presen- 
ted recently m the Indian Parliament by the Food 
Minister gave a dismal picture In 1946, the country 
imported 850,000 tons of foodgrams at a cost of over 
20 crores of rupees These figures rose to 2,840,000 
tons and 129 crores of rupees respectively in 1948 The 
outlook for 1949 is no better How long can a country 
spend crores and crores of rupees in importing food 
commodities from foreign lands to keep her population 
just going* 

While the country has been passing through such 
a severe crisis since the early 1940’s an analysis of the 
whole affair of thmgs will show that the Government of 
India 18 trymg to fight such^an unprecedented situation 
with an organizational mt^hmery that has out hved 
its usefulness In contrast to the static nature of 
agricultural orgamzation in this country, the U S 
Department of Agriculture has, since its mception, 
been showing great dynamicity and youthful vigour in 
moving with the times to meet the changed ctroums- 
tanoes — social or economic Withm the recent years 
tile U S Department of Agriculture has undergone 
major orgamzational changes m 1917, 1932, 1936 and 
111,1942 Even as late as 1946 a new agency, vtz , the 
Ptoduotion and Mariioting Administration was created 
un<|^r the Departnie^ to unify under one coherent 
administrative unit the venous offices that were ao 
iWig indeiiendently carrying on activities oonoeming 
tnarkeUng, pkdlbg of commoditieB, vrs*#. 
house inspection and sefrtees for unproVement ^ 
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marketing facilities as well as settling production goal 
for the country In the sphere of agricultural research 
and technological development, the Agricultural Re 
search Administration was created in 1042 for unifying 
and consolidating all research activities of the Depart 
ment and also for over-all planning and co ordmation 
of the same To help maintain close touch with the 
research activities and other programmes of work at the 
various agricultural experiment stations located in the 
individual States, there exists under the U S Depart 
ment of Agriculture a separate agency, mz , Office of 
Experiment Stations whose mam function is to suggest 
and encourage active co operation among the State 
agricultural experiment stations and to promote solu 
tion of problems that extend beyond the borders of 
any one individual State In our Indian set up wo hnd 
a complete absence of such an useful agency to bring 
about much needed co operation and co ordmation in 
the programmes of work — research or otherwise — bet 
ween neighbouring Provinces or among the Provinces 
and the Centre 

Another important agency that has contributed 
largely to the agricultural progress m the USA is 
what 18 known as the Extension { sasdvisory) Service 
This agency is charged with the responsibility of bring 
mg into the hands of the farmer the results obtained 
m the laboratories of the universities and the agrieul 
tural experiment stations Its field of activities include s 
vaned aspects of the life of the farm communities and 

“some of the areas and ways in which this Service has at 
comphshed important results are CoonseUmg on farm prob 
lems, seourmg application of the findings of research on the 
whole range of farm operations from land use, soil treatment, 
crop and livestock production to better farm management 
and busmess methods, better homes and better farm and com 
munity living, worlung with rural youth, helping farmers solve 
problems through group action, mobilising rural people to meet 
emergencies, developmg an understanding of the economic 
and social factors ajRecting family living and agriculture m 
general” * 

The need for such an Extension Service, where its 
necessity is all the more greater because of the appall 
ing illiteracy among the farm population, cannot bi 
over emphasised 

In the field of agricultural education, there exist 
m the U,SA today 69 Land Grant Colleges (mostly 
of university status) imparting instructions on the 
graduate or post graduate level in agnculture, along 
with other liberal arts and science subjects, to a full 
time enrolment of over 300,000 students The total 
expenditure on these 69 institutions for the year 1945 46 
was over 267 milhon dollars 76 niillion dollars came 
from the Federal Grant funds, while the remaining 
181 million dollars were received from the individual 
States 0 While in India 75 per cent of the population 
IS dependent on farming, there are hardly more than a 
dozen agricultural colleges and the numl^r of students 
undergoing instruction will not exceed a few thousands 

* Joint Oocanuttee Report on Extensioti PiogramB 
PoliciM and Goals. U S Dept Agn and Association of Land 
and Umvemtua, ms 


Universities m all countries have been the citadel 
of progressive thoughts and advanced ideas Because 
of the definite policy, the then British Government m 
India discouraged establishment of agricultural colleges 
near or within the university campus or as a depart- 
ment of the university itself As such we find our 
agricultural colleges isolated physically and in thought, 
and far behind our umversity departments m their 
achievements in original research or applied fields 
This situation calls for immediate remedy In the 
United States almost all the agricultural colleges and 
the State agricultural experiment stations are located 
in the umversity campus and often m the same build- 
ings Such are the co ordmation of work and co-opera 
tion in spirit that one can hardly notice where one 
organization ends and another begins The same 
professor will often teach m the umversity and perform 
work of the agricultural experiment station, his salary 
being book adjusted on the length of time devoted on 
the work of the agricultural college, university and the 
experiment station 

What IB needed is a thorough reorgamzation of our 
agncultural structure both m the Centre and the 
Provmces Estabhshraent of a research bureau here 
or an institute there will not materially improve the 
situation Such an over all reorgamzation will of course 
involve a considerable adjustment but will not necess 
anly involve huge expenditure unless and until our 
National finances so permit In the hght of several 
discussions that we had had with the deans of many 
agricultural colleges and directors of State agricultural 
experiment stations (m U S A ), it can be said with 
emphasis that all or most of our Provinces can have an 
agricultural college, as they exist in the USA, orga- 
nized out of the different related departments m our 
universities by addmg a few personnel m specialized 
branches and acquiring a few hundred acres of land in 
an adjoining or nearby locality For this purpose the 
services especially of the biological, chemistry, eoo 
nomics and engineering departments of our umver- 
sities should be harnessed to their capacity in this 
drive for extending, and improvement of, agricultural 
teaching, research and extension and advisory services 
to practical farmers This will save huge sums in 
maintaining separate agriculture colleges at different 
locations, save expenses on buildings, help conserve 
building materials for other urgent purposes, save on 
hbrary books and journals, and labwatory equipment 
too hard to obtain and so costly to acquire anew these 
days In case of the Provinces which still possess 
no universities of their own, the agncultural collies 
and the agricultural experiment stations might serve 
as the nuclei around which to build umversities 
as were done m the oases of so many useful 
Land Grant (agricultural) institutions of the Umted 
States 

Lastly, our agricultural Set-up was fashioned by 
Bntishers and manned by personnel trained according 
to the Bntish system England had never been an 
‘agricultural’* country, and ft diould be profitable to 
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keep m mind while drawmg our own plan of agricul 
tural reorgamzation that she herself is now employing 
American methods and ideas m her new development 
projects of agriculture in the homeland or abroad 
Asides borrowing ideas and information from progress 


made m advanced countries, what we need most essen- 
tially IS personal initiative and sincerity of purpose 
and a sense of responsibihty m the top and also down 
the ranks if we me^in any quick improvement m the 
agricultural situation in our Indian Umon 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

J C SAHA 

VlSlTtN'O BKSEABCH rEIXOW, YALE ONIYEBSITY, OOKNECTICUT, USA 


JJECAUSE of considerable importances and necessity 

for re organization of Agricultural Departments in 
India, the writer is taking this opportunity to present 
a detailed account of the organization of the Uni 
ted States Department of Agriculture and how its 
various activities are grouped into different offices, 
etc , for successful, effective, and efficient dis 
charge of its duties and obhgations to the people of 
that country Its field of operations touches upon 
almost every aspect of the life of the people of that great 
nation No one article, therefore, tar less the present 
one, oan claim to give a complete picture of all the 
activities carried on by or under the auspices of the 
U S Department of Agriculture However, an attempt 
has been made hereunder to provide information on 
certain important aspects of the working of the Depart 
ment 

In a country like India, which is 76 per cent agn 
cultural, no other single phase demands more serious 
and immediate attention of our Government and of 
the thoughtful section of our public than agriculture 
itself To regenerate and remvigorate agriculture, 
to raise it out of the decadence to which it has falkn 
durmg the course of the past several generations, is 
one of oqr most urgent national problems This arti 
ole has, therefore, been written to focus attention on 
certain basic aspects of the organization and methiKls 
of operation of the U S, Department of Agriculture, 
which has contributed so much to secure for that count 
ry a great lead in agricultural progress These might 
serve as lessons and inspirations m the task that lies 
ahead of us in reorgarazing agricultural activities at 
the governmental level in India and thereby to help 
make agnculture a major, well-organized national 
industry on a sound economic basis and a profitable 
and welcome occupation for many mUlions of our people, 
whose very existence depends on agriculture alone 


ObIOIF AKD EvotUTIOM OF THB DbPABTMENT 

Tho U S Department of Agnculture began its career 
m the 1830’» to a very humble way as m outgrowth 


of agricultural activities at first carried on m the Patent 
Office, then under the Department of State, without 
any special appropriations In 1839, however, the 
U S Congress authorized the then Patent Office to 
expend ( 1 ,000 out of current income for agricultural 
purposes, especially for tho collection of valuable 
plants and seeds and for compilation and dissemination 
of agricultural statistics 

Tho Department of Agriculture as an individual 
and separate unit of the Government was created by 
an Act of the U S Congress, May 16, 1862 The next 
big stop was the bill passed by the U S Congress, which 
became law in February 9, 1889, making the head of the 
Department of Agnculture a member of the President’s 
Cabinet With the appointment of a Secretary of 
Agriculture (which in out governmental set-up is equi- 
valent to Minister of Agriculture), tho Department 
really began to gain recognition, status and importance 
It soon began to grow in size and service to the people 
Because of increasing complexities and competitive 
conditions in agricultural enterprises, more demand was 
being made ujion the Federal Government to have 
a rehablo and really efficient department at tho capital 
of the country to advise them and serve them m matters 
which are beyond the capacity of the individual far- 
mers to handle 

Below are mentioned a few of the most significant 
steps m tho history of the Department which, during 
the course of the years following, have gradually brought 
It to its present status 

EstablMhment of Land-Grant (AgncuUural) Colleges 
One of the most important Acts ever passed by the 
U S Congress which baa helped so much to gain the 
leading place m technological advancement in agricul- 
tural sciences, was the legislation making agricidtural 
education more extensive and intensive as well 
The First Morril Act, passed in July 2, 1862, provided 
«a donataon to eacK the individual States to the feda- 
ration of SO^OOO acres of pubho land for each Senator 
fuod Representative m the Congress to which the States 
I War9 respectively entitled Ip bH, H pnjhop awes of 
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public land were thus set aside by the Government 
os an endowment The Act specified that the sale 
proceeds and/or revenue from the saad land should be 
used only for the purpose of the estabhshment and/or 

“endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one coHoge 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts”’ 

To prevent dissipation of the fund on unproductive 
items the Act further stipulated that no income from 
the land and/or 

‘ the fund, nor the mtorest thereon, shall be applied directly or 
indirectly, under any pretense whatsoever, to the purchase, 
erection, preservation, or repair of any building or buildings'’ 

and to hasten the attainment of the objectives of the 
Act it was further enjoined that 

“any State which may take and claim the benefit of the pro 
visions of this act sh^l provide withm five years, at least not 
less than one college" (pp 3 4)* 

By subsequent Acta of the U S Congress the 
Second Morill Act of 1890, the Nelson Act of 1907, 
and the Bankhead Jones Act of 1937, and a few others, 
additional provisions were made from the Federal 
funds to meet the growing needs of these so called 
land grant institutions 

Today there are in existence in the USA 69 
land'grant institutions (mostly of university status) 
imparting instructions on graduate or post-graduate 
level in agriculture, along with other liberal arts and 
science subjects, to a full time enrolment of 300,870 
students The total expenditure for these institutions 
for the year 1946 46 was over 267 milhon dollars (=^86 
crores of rupees)* Over 76 milhon dollars came from 
the Federal grant funds under the above acts, while 
the remaining 181 million dollars were received from the 
individual States 

The harnessing of every new development in science 
to the progress of agriculture in the USA became 
possible due only to these thousands of trained young 
people, who in due course turned to farming or other 
wise took up positions in agriculture based industires 
and applied the traming and knowledge gamed in the 
land grant colleges and universities to grow “two blades 
of grass where one grew before” or to get “plastic out 
of a corncob” 

In our national plannmg of agnculture, prime 
consideration should be given to making agricultural 
and alhed education much more hberal and wide-spread 
so as to provide the country with a vast body of trained 
young people, who will, in the course of the next gene- 


’Federsl Ijegislation, Rulings, sad Begulatioiia affecting the 
State Agpoultural Experiment Stationa U S Dept Attri. 
Miao, Pub 615, 1946 

‘Statistics of Land Grant Cohegee and Univenudee year end 
mg June SO, 1946 U S. OfRoe of Education Bull 14, 1947 


ration, form a goodly percentage of our farmers, 
supply teachers for our agricultural mstitutions, and 
techmrians for our experiment stations and agriculture- 
based industries Our success or failure to improve the 
country’s agricultural situation will depend on how 
soon and to what extent we are able to provide ourselves 
with a vast body of young men equipped with the best 
scientific traming possible 

Establishment of State Agricultural Experiment 
Stations In 1887 a legislation, popularly known as 
the Hatch Act, was enacted by the U S Congress 
authorizing Federal grants to help individual States 
estabhsh their own agricultural experiment stations 
under the direction of, or as a department of the 
land grant college or colleges in each State 

"in order to aid m acquiring and diffusing among the people 
of the United States useful and practical information on subjects 
connected with agnculture, and to promote scientific investi 
gation and exjienment respecting the prmoiplee and applications 
of « 45 nou!tural science’ ’ 

“That It shall be the object and duty of said experiment 
stations to conduct leaearohM or verify expefiroenta’’ 

bearmg upon useful plants and animals, soils and 
manures, food and forage, etc , and 

"such other researches and experiments bearing directly on 
the agricultural industry of the United States as may m each 
ease be deemed advisable, havmg due regard to the varying 
conditions and needs of the respective States or Temtones” 

It was further enjoined in the Act that each experi- 
ment station should publish at least one bulletin or 
progress report once m three months and that copies 
of them should bo sent to each newspaper in the States 
or Territories in which they are respectively located as 
well as to all other experiment stations all over the 
country, in order to keep the pubhc and the experiment 
stations informed of what was going on in the other 
experiment stations It was further provided that 

“such bulletins or reports and the annual rejxirts of said stations 
should be transmitted m the mails of the United States free of 
charge for postage’’ 

The above quotations have been taken at length 
from the Hatch Act of 1887 to show the 'ffide scope 
of operations given to the State agncultural expenment 
stationa under the terms of the Act and the great 
wisdom and forethought shown in providing for the 
free mailing (postal) service for bulletins, reports and 
correspondence emanating from these expenment 
stations To what a great extent this provision for 
free postal service has facihtated the dissemination 
to the farmers of the knowledge gamed in the labora- 
tones of these expenment stations cannot be over- 
estimated 

As the activities of these State i^cultural expmi- 
ment stations were growing day by day, additional 
recurnng Federal-grants have since b^n provided 
under the Adams Act of 1906, the Pumeintet of 1926, 
the Bankhead Johnes Act of 1936, and a few other 
supidementary acts. 
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The total of Federal grant research funds avail 
able to the 53 State agricultural experiment stations, 
established under the onginal Hatch Act of 1887, for 
the fiscal year 1945 46 was over 7 million dollars 
(—over 2 orores of rupees) The total sum available 
for expenditure to these agricultural experiment sta 
tions for 1946 46 was over |33 milhon (—10 crores of 
rupees)* In other words, for every help of $1 from 
the Federal-fund, the States expended nearly $4 for 
these agriculture experiment stations 

EstaUtshment of the Office of Experiment Stations 
One year later, t e , m 1888, the Office of Experiment 
Stations was created to administer Federal grants for 
research available to the agrieultural experiment 
stations established under the Hatch Act of 1887 
and later supplementarv enactments In administer 
Ing these Federal grant funds, the Office of Experiment 
Stations of the U S. Department of Agriculture evaluates 
and approves of new and revised research proposals 
submitted by the various State agricultural expert 
ment stations, encourages and suggests co operative 
research among the experiment stations to promote 
the solution of problems that extend outside the borders 
of any one State and which are beyond the means of 
any one State to solve all by itself During the review 
of research projects submit^ by the States, the Office 
of Expenment Stations calls attention to pertinent 
research at other agricultural experiment stations or 
m the U S Department of Agnculture itself, suggests 
the possibilities of exchange of mformation or arranges 
for more formal co operation between the stations where 
this seems desirable and feasible, helps draw and ap 
proves of the formal memoranda of understanding 
between experiment stations, and between experiment 
stations and the research bureaus of the U S Depart 
ment of Agnculture Over 1200 formal memoranda 
of understanding were in effect during 1946 47 * 

Establishment of Research Bureaus First to bo 
founded, m 1884, was the Bureau of Amraal Industry 
in response to a special Act of the U S Congress autho 
rising its establishment to aid in the control and eradi 
cation of diseases among cattle and useful animals 
No more bureaus were established until James Wilson 
became the Secretary of Agriculture Under Secretary 
Wilson’s administration (March 1897 — March 1913), 
the U S Department of Agnculture made the most 
outstanding progress in several respects Under 
Wilson’s initiative the Bureaus of Soils, Plant Industry, 
Forestry, and Oiemistry were established m 1901, 
the Bureaus of Entomology, and Biological Survey 
in 1904 Many of these bureaus established in the early 
1600’s are stffi functioning, in some cases modified m 
name but greatly enlarged in scope and activities 
Several new bureaus have since be^n created 


•Bepoti of the Agrwultural Expenment Stations fbr 1946 
r S Dspt Agri . 1947 


OF THE U. S. DEPT OF AGEIOULTDRB 

Another era characterized by the creation of a 
number of the “action” agencies began m 1933 
Soon were estabhshed such new “action” agencies as 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Farm Credit Admi- 
nistration, Rural Electric Administration, and Sod Con- 
servation Service 

Dynamic Characteristics One of the most im- 
portant characteristics of the Department has been 
that It has never remained static but tried always 
to move with time to face changing situations — social 
or ecopomic To streamline its activities to meet 
the increasing demands made on agriculture for success- 
ful war efforts, a major reorgamzation of the Depart- 
ment was announced on December 13, 1941, and this 
was immediately given effect to by Executive Order 
of February 23, 1942 The effect of this Order in con- 
solidating and umf5ring all research activities of the 
Department under a single administrative unit has 
been discussed later under 'Over All Planning and Co- 
ordination of Research Activities' 

Production and Marketing Administration Another 
landmark in the evolution of the Department was 
the creation on August 8, 1945, of the Production 
and Marketing Administration for unifying under 
one coherent administrative unit various offices which 
were so long independently carrying on activities 
concerning production, marketing, consumption, etc 
This Production and Marketing Administration is now 
charged with the responsibilities of setting production 
goals, announcement of price support for commodities 
to prevent production falling below set goals, adminis- 
tration of farm marketing quotas for foreign countries, 
administration of commodity loans helping devilop- 
ment of new food uses and consumption of foods in 
abundant supply It keeps a strict eye on the grading 
of agricultural commodities, inspects warehouses, and 
provides service for the improvement of marketing 
facilities 

Functions and Obligations 

The U S Department of Agnculture is directed 
by law to acquire and disseminate useful information 
on agricultural subjects in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense It performs functions relating to 
agncultural education, marketing, conservation, and 
other regulatory work It conducts researches m 
agnoultural chemistry, mdustnal uses of farm products, 
sods, entomology, agncultural engineering, agncultural 
economics, marketmg, crop and live-stock production, 
production and manufacture of dairy products, human 
iiutntion, homo economics, and conservation of land 
aijd a^ioultural resourses It seeks to promote efficient 
uto 0? soils and forests It is also required by law 
to make research results available for practical farm 
use through extension and demonstration work It 
publishes crop reports, provides commodity standards, 
Fed^at meqt inspection service and other marketing 
servxoes It seeks to oontird and eradicate plant and 
Ainmal ditenses and pest^ vij^ is required to enforoe 
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laws designed to prevent introduction of foreign pests 
and diseases It provides rural rehabilitation, guaran- 
tees the farmer a fair price and a stable market through 
commodity loans, supplies agricultural credit, assists 
tenants to become farm-owners, and facihtaUs the 
extension of electric services to famihes hving in farms 
in rural areas 

Oeoanization or the Dbpabtmbnt 

It 18 worth studying how the work of the Depart- 
ment, which directly engages a body of 82,000 employees 
and expends 1 ,806 million dollars (=601 crores of rupees) 
a year*, organizes itself to discharge the varied functions 
entrusted to it 

On the basis of functions assigned to the agencies, 
they can bo grouped into three kinds 

I Staff Agenctu 

1 Office of Administrator, Research and Marketing Act 

2 Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

3 Office of Budget and Finance 

4 Office of Foreign Agnoultural Relations 

6 Office of Hearing Examiners 

6 Office of Information 

7 Library 

8 Office of Personnel 

9 Office of Plants and Operations 

10 Office of the Sobcitor 

The above agencies are concerned with the day to 
day administration and similar routine duties of the 
Department 

II Program and Servtce Agenetet 

1 Commodity Exchange Authority 

2 Extension Service 

3 Farm Credit Administration 

4 Farmers Home Administration 

8 Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 

6 Forest Service 

7 Production and Marketing Administration 

8 Rural Electric Admmistration 

9 Soil Conservation Service 

These agencies perform most of the operating 
and regulatory functions of the Department In 
addition, Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, 
and Production and Marketing Admmistration per- 
form some research in the physical and biological 
sciences 


ing Administration, the agencies are first subdivided 
into ‘Branches’ before they are formed into 'Divisions’ 
and ‘Sections’ 

Organization of Rbsbarch AoimriBa 

Over 31 million dollars (=over 10 crores of rupees) 
were expended by the U S Department of Agriculture 
on research alone during the fiscal year 1947 Ex- 
penditure by type of research was as follows funda- 
mental resean h — $ 2 4 million, developmental research- 
$ 4 4 miUion, background research — 1 10 7 milhon, 
and applied research — $ 13 7 million The total number 
of personnel engaged in research was 7577 

Bureaus Almost all the research activities of 
of Department are directly conducted by the 
research bureaus The nammg of the existing Bureaus, 
enumerated below, indicates the principal nature of 
activities they are directly concerned with, and no 
space IV ill be taken to add any further explanation 

Bureau of Agricultural and Induatnal Chemistry 

Bureau of Animal Industry 

Bureau of Dairy Industry 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 

Bureau of Human Nutrition and Homo Economics 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agnoultural Engmeermg 

Office of Experiment Stations 

The work of each of these Bureaus is next divided 
into scvtral ‘Divisions’ and the ‘Divisions’ into ‘Sec- 
tions’ 'The ‘Divisions’ under each Bureau may be 
classed in two groups Divisions such as the Division 
of Finance and Business Administration, the Division 
of Information, the Division of Personnel, etc , are 
known as “Service Divisions’’ , while others such as the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases, the Division 
of Cotton and other Fiber Crops and Diseases, the 
Division of Mycological Collections and Disease Survey 
conducting research directly, are known as “Subject 
Matter Divisions’’ of the bureau 

Regional Laboratories for Plant and Animal Sciences 
To tackle problems of regional nature which are diffi- 
cult or impossible for an individual State or a group 
of States to handle sucoessfully, provisions have been 
made under the Bankhead-Jones Act, passed by U S 
Congress, Juno 29, 1936, fdr joint enterprise by the 
Federal and State agriculture expenment stations 


III Research Agenry 
Agricultural Research Admmistration 

This agency is concerned with the over all planning, 
CO ordination and administration of all the research 
actr Ifies earned on by the vanous ‘bureaus’ of the 
Department of agriculture 

The work of the c^encies are next divided into 
‘Divisions’ and the Divisions into ‘Sections’ In the 
case of larger agencies, like the Production and Market- 


• (Bstim ated) agnoultural budget for 1049 50. 


Nine regional laboratones, popularly called 
‘Bankhead Jones Laboratories,’ after the names of the 
sponsors of the Act, were soon established to undertake 
solution of problems pertaining at those regions. They 
are as follows 


1 U 8 Regional Saluuty Laboratory, at Rivemde (California) 

2 U 8 Regional Plant, Soil, and Nutrition Latwratory, 
at Ithaca (New York) 

* ? Pasture Beaearch Laboratory, at State 
College (Pennsylvania) 

* H 5 Soyabean laboratory. atVrbana (lUionia) 

6 U 8 R^onalVegeMle Breeding Laboratory, at Charles. 

ton (South Oarohna) 
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tory, at Amea (Iowa) 


8 U 8 Regiona) Labcratoiy f( 
in Foult^, at Ka«t Lansing (Uichiaaa) 

9 U 8. RegMnal Animal OisecMo Laboratory, 
(Alabama) 


The 6rst five laboratories concerned with plants 
and/or soils are under the charge of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils, ond Agricultural Engineering, 
while ihe last four labrratones, concerned with animal 
sciences, are under the direction of the Bureau of Ammal 
Industry 


Administration It gives a short r^sum6 of the new 
uses found or new products obtained, the estimated cost 
of the new discovery or development or achievemenls 
More than one hundred such “Research Achievement 
Sheets” have been released for public information on 
outstanding research achievements by these regional 
research laboratories alone or m cooperation with 
other research bureaus 


OvK» ALL PlaNHIIsO ADD Co OKDINATIOH OF 

Klseahch Activities 


Lahor<;iUines for Research on Industrial V'-es of 
Farm Produce Anotler lino of research activitus of 
the U S Department of Agriculture that needs mention 
IS the one concerned with finding new and wider uses 
of farm commodities Faced with overproduction 
of farm commodities m the late SO’s, the T S Depai t 
ment of Agriculture tried to meet the situation by 
hamessmg science to find newer channels for commo 
dities in over production and not through the too easy 
w ay (if that is a solution at all ') of compulsory restriction 
of cultivation, as India did with jute then in over 
production in the late 1 930*8 

The U S Congress in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 authorized appropriations for research 
and experimentation for the improvement of mtthcxls 
of processing, utiUzing, and preserving agricultural 
commodities, and for developing new and wider uses 
for industrial and food purposes 

To implement the above Act of 1938, four regional 
research laboratories were soon established respecting 
the principal crops grown m each of those major agri 
cultural producing arcM of the United States The 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory located ot 
Peona, Illinois, carries cn investigations to find new 
uses of com, wheat, and other cereals, soyabeans and 
other oil seed crops, agricultural residues such as straws 
and stalks the Sonthern Regional Research Labora- 
tory at New Orleans, Lruisiana, is engaged on similar 
studies relative to cotton, sweet potatoes, ground nuts, 
and other oil reed crops, the Fastern Regional Re 
search Laboratory at Wyndmoor, Pennsylvania, is 
engaged on such items as apples, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, tobacco, taoung materials, hides and 
skins, milk products, and animal fats and oils, while 
the Western Regional Research Laboratory at Albany, 
Califorma, devotes attention, mainly, to fruits, vege 
tables, alfalfa, poultry products and by-products 


Research in tho U S Department of Agriculture 
has an ultimate bearing on all its other functions 
The Department reins heavily upon research as a 
major instrument m shaping broad policies and programs 
and m evolving newer technological methods to increase 
yield per acre, improving quality, nutritive value, 
utilization of farm waste and saving of human labour 
Accordingly, great care and attention has always been 
paid to finding ways and means for efficient manage- 
ment of the restarch activities of the Department as a 
whole 

AgrtcvHural Research Adn.int'iioUon In order 
to assist in the over all planning and co ordination of 
all researches earned on by the several ‘mdependent’ 
research bureaus, in order to make the most effective 
and economical use of the research facilities, funds, 
and technical personnel available, a new approach 
was recently initiated Ihe Agncultural Research 
Administration was created in 1942 by an Executive 
Order and charged with the above responsibilities 
All the research bureaus doing biological, chemical, 
physical and agricultural engineering research m the 
Department wfere placed under this unified admuiis- 
tration Because of the success with which the Ad- 
ministration could bring about effective co-ordination 
m research activities among the different research 
bureaus, its sphere of operation has since been enlarged 
This agency is now entrusted with the co ordmation 
of all research activities of the Department of Agncul 
ture except economic research 

Co operation and co ordination in research programs 
among the agricultural experiment stations of the 
48 States and the research bureaus and other agencies 
having research functions is effected through tho 
Office of Experiment Stations, whose chief is also one 
of the Assistant Administrators of tho Agncultural 
Research Adinimstration 


Many of the items of mvestigations m these labora 
tones are operated on a “project” basis under the leader 
ship of one or more mvestigators Depending on the 
nature of the ‘project’, part of the work may earned 
on in lab^tones of other bureaus Ab soon as 
work on a “project” is concluded, a report u “prepared 
m ^ public interest as a brief report at noteworthy 
research” and pubbshed in the form of a “Research 
Aehievement Sheet” by the Agricultural Research 


It mav be noted here with mtercst that considerable 
attention has been given by the U S President’s Scienti- 
fic Research Board m its “Report to the President” 
to finding means to bring about more effsctive oo- 
ojrdination, and avoidance in duplication, in the research 
ao|ivitie8 earned out under the several departments 
of the U S Government and to get the most out of 
every dollar of the $626 nulhon (over 200 crores of 
rap^), excluding atomic energy, that the Federal 
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Government alone is spending on research each year 
since the last war ® 

The necessity for bringing about effective co ordi 
nation m the research activities of the different branches 
of the agriculture department, nay among all the 
departments of the Central government, and betwien 
the Central agriculture department and those of the 
Provinces of the Indian Umon becomes all the moic 
impirative when we consider our limited finances, too 
limited equipment and extreme shortage of tech me id 
man *^owor 


BrrrKiETJNO and Accounting Rnsbarch 

In order to impro\e budgeting and fiscial accounting 
of research activities, the Agruultural Research Ad 
ministration uses what is known as a ‘project system’ 
The project system provides a moans whereby pro 
posed new work may bo considered in relation to pro 
posals from all other bureaus and agencies and m the 
light of the record of the existing programs in opera 
tion It also helps hnd out how much money has 
been expended on a particular crop as well as on a 
particular hue of investigations concerning the same 
crop, and to help judge what achievement has been 
obtained m relation to the amount of money expended 
Taking the budget, say, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, as a model, the 
entire budget of the Bureau is first divided, barring 
intricacies of special purpose funds, into a number of 
appropnations, such as (1) Field Crops Appropriation, 


» A Report to the President The fU S ] President s 
Sciontido Research Boetrd (John R Steelman, Chauman) 
Vol 1 Science and Public Policy, 1047 Vol III Adiiiinis 
tration for Research, 1047 


(2) Fruits, Vegetables ahd Specialty Crops Appropna- 
tion, (3) Forest Luscases Appropriation, (4) Soils, Fer 
tilizers. Irrigation Appropriation, (5) Agricultural 
Engineering Appropriation, and (6) National Arbo- 
retum Appropriation 

Since an ‘appropriation’ covers a wide range, it 
18 next sub divided into a number of 'financial projects’ 
Cereal Proiiuotion, Breeding, Disease, and Quality 
Investigations form one ‘financial project’. Cotton 
Production, Breeding, Disease, and Quality Investi 
gations form another financial project, and so on and 
so forth A financial project is next divided into 
a number of ‘work projects’, all works concerning 
rice comprise one work project, those concerning wheat 
form another work project and so on Each work 
project IS comprised of a number of ‘Ime projects’ 
A line project represents a rather narrow phase 
of research Investigations regarding disease control 
of nee form one line project, breeding disease resistant 
nee vaneties may compnso a second line project, 
research regarding yield improvement may form a 
third bne project, and so on, under the mam work 
project conierning the rice crop 

The project system of budgeting and accounting, 
in the words of the Administrator, Agricultural Re 
search Ailministration, U S Department of Agri- 
culture, is 

“extensively used by the (Agncultura Research) Admmia 
tration in keepmn record of all research in progress and for 
gettmg team work between the different units of the Adminis 
tration” (p 6)* 


• The Administration of Federal Research Talk by W V 
Lambert, Admmistrator of Agricultural Research, U b Dept 
Agn , before the Ame Assoc Adv Sci , Chicago, 111 . Decern 
her 20, 1047 (motnoograpliod) 


PERENNIAL PEACE I 

The President of the United States of America has declared the other day that he will not hesitate to 
release the atomic bomb once again for maintaining the world peace, the authorities of the Soviet Russia 
also are working assiduously to the same end by encouraging communistic groups m every land to fight 
with arras their own Government in power for the time being The two most powerful nations of the world 
to-day have thus allied themselves in closest oo-optration for the achioieniont of this noble task Humamty, 
therefore, may now feel relieved at this prospect of permanent peace, and the Umted Nations’ Organization 
aci^prdingly wund up their expensive busmess as there is httle necessity for keeping up that show any more 1 
The money saved thereby may be made over as contribution to the two great powers for promoting their 
CO operative efforts m the cause of world peace We venture to nommate the President of the Umted 
States of America and the Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repubbe for the Nobel Peace Prize for 1949. 
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ABORIGINAL POPULATION AND THEIR PLACE IN THE 
NATIONAL LIFE OF INDIA* 

. B S OUHA 

DEPARTHKNT 07 AMTHROPOr Oar, OOVEBVIIKVT OP INDIA 


'T'HE people of India contain a large number of 
primitive tribes who subsist on hunting, hshing or by 
simple forms of agriculture Various terms have been 
used to describe them, such as 'abongmar, ‘jungle 
folk’, ‘primitive race’ etc Of these the term ‘abori 
ginal’ 18 more appropriate in the sense that, if not 
the indigenous, they are certainly the oldest knoun 
inhabitants now living in this country 

Their total strength in undivided India, as estimated 
in the Census of 1931, was roughly over 22 milhons 
In the Indian Union, after partition, it would be about 
a million less, but accurate figures will not be available 
until the coming Census, for, in the 1941 estimates, 
there had been some confusion between the aboriginal 
and the scheduled Castes and the figures obtained 
were not always dependable 

Broadly speaking, there are Ihiee distinct rones 
m which the aboriginal population of India can bt 
divided, namely a North Eastern, a Central and a 
Southern Zone 

In the first or the North Eastern Zone, there an 
roughly three million people beginning from the Lep 

of Sikkim to the Kukt Lushats on the Frontuis 
of Assam and Burma They are scattered over a large 
area in the Sub Himalayan region and the contiguous 
parts of Assam On the whole they form a compact 
block and with minor interruptiomi are continuous 
along the whole of the North Eastern Frontiers of 
India and even merging gradually into those of Burma 
and Southern Yunnan from which no strict line of 
demarcation can be drawn 

Those who inhabit the Sub Himalayan region, 
contain among others, the Lepchas of Sikkim and the 
Darjeeling District The Rava, Mech, Kachan and 
the Mikir, Garo and Khasi of the Central Massif, sepa 
rating the Brahmaputra from the Surma Valley, cons 
titute an inner ring whose outer perimeters are formed 
by tribes living in the hinterland between Assam and 
Tibet, and the mountain ranges and valleys that divide 
India from Burma For admimstrative purposes they 
have been grouped into separate tracts, such as the 
Balipara, Sadiya Frontier, the Tirap and the Naga Hills 
Tract and quite recently the Abor Hills has been formed 
into an independent unit Very little aiithentio in 
formation is available on the tribes living m these 
tracts excepting the Naga tribes OA the Western 


* Dr Mahendralal Sircar Memorial Lecture dehveied at 
the Indian AMOciation for the Cultivation of Seienoe, Calcutta 
on February 2S, 1049 The view* sxpreeeed here are authors 
own view* and do not mdieate anjdning on the part of the 
Qovemment 
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borders, the entire region beyond the MacMohan line 
18 almost a terra tncognita Neither the land nor the 
alignments of the tribes are known Of the tribes 
that live here, the Aka, the Dafla and the Min are on 
the west of the Subansiri river, the Uppa Tam on the 
Upper Subansiri, and on both sides of the Dihong are 
the Abor group consistmg of the Oalong, Past, Mtnyong 
and the Padam The Mtshmts with their sub-tribes 
occupy the country from the Dihong to the Lohit river, 
the Chuhkata and the Behejiyas living on the Western, 
and the Dtgaru and the ifejM on the eastern parts 
Further cast, stretching towards Burma but within 
the Sadiya Frontier Tract, are to be found the Khamtta 
and somewhat to their south west, the Stngphoe From 
the Tirap river further east, to as far south as Mampur, 
and extending westwards beyond tht Dhansiri up to 
the Rengma Hills in Golaghat District, lies the homo 
of the Naga tribes, which on the east includes the 
valleys and mountain ranges up to the Patkoi and 
across it to the western parts of the Hukwang Valley 
of Northern Burma On the Indian side, the Nagas 
fall into five major groups, of which the Rangpan, 
Konyak, Serna, Angamt, Lhota, Ytmtsungar, Chang 
and the Rengmas are most known In the adjoining 
Naga territory of Burma the chief tribes are the Htangan, 
the Rangpan and the Hatmt who live m the north 
and centre of the Triangle 

From Manipur the tribal territory extends through 
the Lushai Hills to the hilly parts of Tipperah anti the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts which no longer forms part 
of India The tribes that occupy this region are the 
Kukts, the Chins, the Lushats and the Htll Ttpperahs, 
who arc either overflows of tribes from across the fron- 
tiers or are closely related In fact, along the entire 
north eastern frontiers of India there is no clear line 
of demarcation between Assam and Burma as far as the 
Chindwm river irom the northern spurs of the Patkoi 
to the southern tips of the Chin Hills the whole tract 
forms a single geographical and ethnical unit closely 
knit in race and culture 

Separated from the North-Eastern Zone by the 
Gangetic plains, is the Central Mountam barrier that 
divides the Northern from the Peninsular India which 
has provided a refuge for the aboriginal population 
from time immemorial The tnbes hving in this ter- 
ritory occupy the spurs and slopes of the Vmdhya, 
Satpnta, Malui4^'^t^ ^4 the Ajanta lines, stretch- 
mi across the country and joining the Western with 
Eastern Ghats They have expanded into the 
subsidiary hills as far north- vest as the Aravalh and 
southwards mto the uplands and forests of Hyderabad 
l^is mountain belt rouj^IjT between the Narvadft 
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and the Godavari contains the largest assemblage 
of India’^ aboriginal tribes Beginning from the east, 
the nfost important tribes are the Savaras, Oodava 
and Bondo of the Ganjam district, the Juang, Kharia 
and Khond of the Orissa Hdls, the Ho and Bhnmij 
of Singbhum and Manbhum and the Sanial, Oram, 
Munda of the Choto Nagpur plateau In the middle anil 
western portions of the central mountain belt the most 
important tribes are the Kola, and the Qond and the 
Bhih The Baiga hving principally in the Rewa Stau' 
and the Mvna and the Hill and Bison Horn Marui of 
the Bastar State are other important tribes of this 
region 

Third major zone of India’s aboriginal population 
falls south of the Kistna river below- latitude 16“ north 
B( ginning from the Chenchua of the Nallaimallais 
Hills, the Toda, Badaga, and Kota of the Nilgin Hills, 
the Faniyan, Irula and Kurumba of Wynoail, to the 
Kadoia, Hill Pantaram, Kanikar, Mai Vadan and 
Mala Kuratan of the Cochin and Tra\ ancore Hills, 
the tribes are scattered over a w-idc terntbry, but mostK 
concentrated in the hills and forests of the south western 
tip of India 

In iwldition to these three major zones, there are 
small groups m several parts of the country or within 
the Indian political boundaries Of these the Avdu 
maneae and the Nicobareae who live in the Islands 
bearing their names, though now separated from the 
mam body of India’s aborigmal tribes, are ethnically 
connected with them 

These throe principal tribal zones, although jiosst s 
sing some common elements, may be considtrid to 
lie distmct from the points of view of race, language and 
culture 

To begin with, in the Southern Zone which is 
numerically the smallest, there is an undoubted Negrito 
strain, although at present greatly submerged, but 
still surviving among some of the more primitive and 
isolated of those tribes, such as for instance the Kadnrs 
of the Perambiculam hills of Cochin and the adjoining 
hills of Coimbatore and Travancore and the Inilas and 
Paniyans of Wynaad among whom the presence of 
spindly curved hair has been found In the majority ot 
cases the skin colour is dark chocolate brown approaching 
black, and the nose is very flat and broad, and not in 
frccjucntly the lips are everted Some amount of 
agglutinogen tests have been taken on these trilxs, 
such as the Kanikars, the Panyans and the Chenchus, 
which disclose a greater percentage of A over B with 
high frequency of 0 

The people of this zone are undoubtedly the most 
primitive of the aboriginal population of India They 
have ^andonod their original languages and now 
speak Corrupt forms of Tamil, Telugu, Malayah and 
Kanarese The basis of their tribal life has centred 
round hunting and foc<l gathering in a state of semi 
nomadism Agriculture was unlmown in any form 
and the sole implements for digging roots and tubers 
were a bill-hook and digging stick Weapons of any 


kind, even bows and arrows hardly existed and bfe 
depended on forest products, collection of honey and 
fnuts of the chase Fire was made by friction or by 
a drill, and originally they wore aprons made of leaves 
or grass skirts The source of authority rested ih the 
village headman who adjudicated disputes and per- 
formed the rituals of the hunt The structure of 
society was largely on a matriarchal baas and among 
tribes on the Western Coast there is evidence of Polyan 
dry, which is most marked among the Nilgin Hill 
tribes, who form a distinct corporate unit with the pas 
toral Toda as the centre 

In the Central Zone on the other hand, the Negrito 
strain is not marked The tribes very largely conform 
to the pattern of what are called “Australoid" charac 
ters, such as dark skin colour, short stature, long heail 
with marked development of the lower forehead 
and veiy sunken nose at the root The nose is also 
fleshy ami broad but the tip of the nose is moderately 
high and there is frequently a forward projection of 
the facial parts Unlike, however, the typical Austra- 
lian, the hair either on the face or the body is not profuse 
Among these tribes in general there is a marked pre 
ponderance of the blood (^up B and less of 0 

Except in a few cases these tribes have retained 
their original languages belonging to the ‘Austric’ 
family and to the branch which was first isolated by 
Fredeiich Muller in 1852 and named by him ‘Munda’ 

These languages are agglutinative with cxtraordi 
nary development of sufhxes and prefixes There is 
no real verb and objt cts are not distinguished on their 
gemJers but according as they are animate or inanimate 

The tribes living m the central belt are of a higher 
stage of culture Instead of the typical food gatherers’ 
hfe, shifting cultivation is the prevalent form of food 
production Among them the houses are more sohdly 
built and life is more settled with considerable develop 
ment of aits and i rafts, such as basketry, wood carving 
and implements of ibfferent kinds Communal life is 
better organized with village councils under a headman 
Among the more advanced sections, such as the 
Santals, tliere are in addition, a “Dihri” or district 
vouneil and a supreme council of the tribe known as 
the “Hunt Council” The chief characteristic feature of 
their social life is the presence of bachelors’ dormitories 
or Dhumkaria, with either separate dormitories for boys 
and girls, or, os among the Muria of Bastar, the Ghotul, 
shared by both boys and girls together, of which my 
esteemed colleague. Dr Verrier Elwin has recently 
publisht'd a remarkable account 

Among these tribes, folk dancing and music are 
popular and there is a considerable development of 
poetry and song 

Contact with the Indian people has been greatest 
among these tribes and there has undoubtedly been 
considerable infiltration of Indian ideas and religious 
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With regard to the North-Eaatem Zone, the tribes 
show characteristic Mongoloid characters They arc 
in general medium statured with brown to hght brown 
skin colour and dark hair and eyes The chock bones 
are prominent and the face flat The nose is faiily 
long but flat and low and not sunken at the root 
The forehead is smooth and there is hardly any dcv(> 
lopment of the superciliary ridges The hoail is fairly 
broad but not flat at the back and shows the charac 
teristics of the long headed rather than braohycephalu 
races What little agglutinogen tests have been taken, 
show that the blood groups A and B are present in 
fairly equal proportions indicating a pattern more in 
hue with what we know of the Tibetan people 

All these tribes speak languages bclongmg to tin. 
Tibeto-Burman branch of the Tibet Chinese family 
excepting the Khasi who speak a Monkhmer language 
of the Austric family The languages of the North 
Assam tribes, such as those of the Aka, Dafla, Mm 
and Abor, show however some influence of Indo Aryan 
tongues, and that of the Abor which is being now in 
vestigated by the Department of Anthropology, both 
in the structure of the grammar and vocabulary Indo 
Aryan influence seems to be quite marked thus distiii 
guishmg it from the Bodo and Naga group of langii 
ages 

In these groups of tribes, the people who constituU 
the inner ring and dwell principally on the Central 
Massif, show a substratum of Megalithic culture wflh 
pronounced development ot matriarchy Among tlu 
Rabhas, Mikirs and Kachans, ovideneo of inatnardiy 
still persists, but among the Garos and Khasis it exists 
m its full dovolopment and the position of women 
IS at its highest 

The groups living on the outer fringes have the 
entire organization of the tnbal life built on the war 
basis, with villages built on high mountain spurs, sui 
rounded hy bamboo palisarles or strong stone sto( kadcs 
and flanked by chutes This is specially prominent 
among the Naga tnbes, who unlike the North Assam 
tribes practise head huntmg The houses are solidly 
built on piles and among the Nagas they are chiefly 
of a communal character Shifting cultivation is chiefly 
resorted to, and Jhuming is practised on high mountain 
spurs among the North Assam tribes Terracing has 
made rapid progress among the Nagas There is a 
great development of arts and crafts, and weaving is 
practised largely among the Abors and allied triitos, 
who also grow their own cotton, spm the thread and 
weave beautiful clothes mcludmg the well known Abor 
rugs 

Like the Central Indian tribes, one of their character 
istio features, is the part played by the bachelors’ dormi 
tones in tiie village life of the tribe They have separate 
dormitones for boys called ‘Mbshup’ or ‘Morung’ 
and ‘Raaheng’s for girls These mstitutions organize 
and control the entire youth of the village and help 
to develop them as fully trained members of the tnbe 
with a thorough aoquamtance with the defensive and v 


offensive organizations of the tribe Art and Music and 
folk dances are highly developed and whose wonderful 
rhythm has to bo seen to beheve They are physically 
strong, healthy and full of the joy and vigour of life with 
democratic couneds and considerable stress on personal 
liberty of thought and action They have child like 
simplicity and very honest but not tramed for sustamed 
labour and concentration of mmd 

The philosophy of their rehgion is the belief that 
life matter can bo transferred to living organisms and 
material substances deficient in vitality This behof, 
as shown by Dr Hutton, is at the bottom of the Naga 
custom of head hunting, which fortunately docs not 
occur among the North Assam tribes, but is widely 
practised from Assam to Oceania 

What IS the place of those 20 million and odd aborigi- 
nal people in the Indian nation and what part are they 
going to play in its future life * 

In the past, m those parts of the world where 
primitive tribes lived and later brought into contact 
with the civilized man, the results have not been very 
happy They wire conquered, dispossessed of their 
lands, their tribal life disintc^ateil and were either 
brought under servitude or partiallv exterminated 
To give only the most striking examples, the once proud 
and war bke Red Indian tribes ol North America, 
living in Tipis and hunting the bison on horseback, were 
reduced to about one ejuarter of their total estimated 
strength The figures published by the Bureau of 
Census of the USA show a total reduction from the 
round ligure of nine lacs of people m 1860 to 237,000 
in 1900 ' In Melanesia, Polynesia and New Zealand 
the situation was similar In Austraha the fate of 
the aboriginal population was even worse — they were 
virtually wiped out and are now confined to a few 
straggling baiuls m the central waste lands and deserts 
From an estimated population of 7,000, the native 
Tasmanians were reduced to 120 persons m 1764, and 
soon after 1864 the last of that race jiassed away leaving 
a sad commentary on the white man’s sohcitude for 
the aboriginal ' 

In this country although no wholesale extermi- 
nation took plate, they were mostly driven out to the 
hills f^nd forests and partly absorbed The wilder sec- 
tions of the tribes, however, living outside the limits of 
the contact zones, though not uninfluenced by Indian 
thoughts and ideas, were able to retain their tnbal 
integrity undisturbed With the Bntish occupation and 
rapid opening up of the Country they came closely 
in contact with the civilused Indian, from whom, it is 
regrettable to say, they did not always receive a square 
deal Several uprisings of the tnbal people took place 
begmning from Mai Pahana rising in 1772, the mutiny 
of the Hos of Smgbhum m 1831 , the Khond upnsing 
m 1846, to the Santal rebellion of 1855 In hke manner 
a punitive expedition was sent to the Jamtla Hills m 
1774, and m 1833 the Confederacy of the Khasi Chiefs 
was defeated by the Bntish army Other expeditions 
were sent, sudi as those to Chtn-Lushai Hills between 
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1860-1890, the Naga Hills expedition of 1878, the 
Abor expedition of 1912 and finally the column sent 
to the unadmmistered areas of the Naga Hills as late 
as 1936 

The underlying causes of these uprisings were the 
deep dissatisfaction created among the tribal piople 
against exploitation by their more advanced neigh- 
bours and resentment against violation of their 
native customs and rites Following the measures 
taken principally in the USA after the mitial stage 
ol exploitation was over, to segregate the tribes into 
special areas of reservations to protect their lives 
and interests, the Government of India passed an Act 
in 1874 to specify the tribal areas into “Sehtduled 
Tracts ” These areas were reconstituted under Section 
52 A of the Government of India Act of 1019, and 
finally m 1936 more stringent provisions for special 
treatment of tribal areas were incorporated by con 
verting them into total and partially excluded areas 

There is no doubt that these special measures 
gave the aboriginal tribes considerable amount of 
protection against exploitation and helped to allay 
their feelmg of resentment and hostility to sudden 
and large scale encroachments on their land and dis- 
regard of their social and religious institutions 

But it must be remembered that a negative policy 
of segregation, though essential m the early stages, 
18 not enough In this view, I know, I am going against 
the opinion of such experienced administrators as 
Hutton and Gngson, who spent many years of tluir 
lives among primitive tribes and whose knowledge about 
their customs and genume love for them cannot be 
questioned For students of human civilization and 
history, however, it is impossible to advocate segregation 
as a lastmg policy of administration For coinplclo 
isolation has never led to progress and advancement, 
but always to stagnation and death In every part cif 
the world such has been the case From the aborigines 
of Australia to the Aryan speaking Khalash and Kati 
tribes of the Rambur and Bamboret Valleys of Chitral, 
it has been amply demonstrated that isolation can never 
lead to progress On the other hand, civilization 
everywhere has been built up by the contact and inter- 
course of jieoples which has been the chief motivating 
power behmd progress 

There are innumerable mstanoes of the borrowing 
of cultural traits by peoples of different countries, 
such as articles of food, use of metals, domestication of 
animals, methods of agriculture, spread of the alphabet 
«to 8o long as the borrowmg is natural and in harmony 
with the cultural settmg and psychological make up 
of the people, it has been entirely beneficial and oven 


added to the richness of the culture The hill tribes of 
Assam for example, from times immemorial tilled 
their soil with digging stick and hoe and never learnt 
plough cultivation from the people of the plams As 
soon however as terraced cultivation was introduced, 
it spread rapidly, for terracing not only suited the 
hilly nature of the country but it could be performed 
with the implements they were accustomed to 

The danger, however, of contact lies when it is 
sudiien and indiscriminate and tends to upset the 
tribal life by forced measures on umvilling people, as 
the tragic history of the aboriginal peoples of Austra- 
lia, Melanesia and the USA has shown It follows, 
therefore, that just as isolation cannot be the ultimate 
solution of the aboriginal problem, so cannot be indls 
criininatc and uniegiilated contact A policy has to be 
devised which will ensure complete protection to tribal 
life and customs, but at the same time give the tribes 
an opportunity to bo gradually integrated into the 
larger life of the nation In Australia and South Africa, 
where the white racial doctrine exists, isolation of the 
aboriginal people may be the policy of the Govern 
merit, but such cannot be the case m India where 
they form part and parcel of our life It must however 
be remembered, that there can he no unitary pattern 
of national life with one mode of thought and living, 
to which every tribe must mould its life The gorgeous 
ness of tribal life with all its vitality, colour, joy and 
enjoyment, must find its place if we are to assimilate 
them among us We must recognize other Aaluesof 
life which have for ages past given the aboriginals 
a healthy, vigorous life, and should not think of su^ti 
tuting them for a life of emasculation and stagnation 
On the other hand, the joy and merriment which now 
abound the hills, should be imbibed by us m our own 
life markeil by asceticism and negation High philo- 
sophy and moral principles can never take the place of 
simple, chaste and scrupulously honest life of these 
primitive folks In a country imbued with the lofty 
ideals and humanism of Mahatma Gandhi, the abori- 
ginal population must receive a square deal from their 
more advanced countrymen, and greater understandmg 
and sympathy for their mode of life and thought, so 
that they do not feel themselves as ahem, but as full 
citizens of the same country with their interests closely 
interwoven with the rest, for good or bad The fos- 
tenng of the growth of a common outlook and common 
interest should be the ideal for which both should 
strive In short, the administration of primitive tnbes 
should be so planned that this purpose is served by 
helping to develop them on their own models and 
thought, and fittmg them gradually as full and integral 
members of the country and participating like the rest 
in her joys and sorrows 
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[ContmuM from Prtmoua ^»^ue] 

Dbsign Pkobuems 

J*or efficient working of such a plant there art 
many technical difficulties to be solved. The graphite 
and uranium shall have to be extremely pure, ami 
shall have to be free ftom elements which swallow 
neutrons unproductively such as boron, boron is so 
widely spread that it is a serious problem to free uranium 
from it The manufacture and fabrication into thin 
aluminium sheathed rods of uranium of the necessary 
super quality is an extremely difficult metallurgical 
problem For aluminium sheathmg the temperature 
is limited by the safe stress It can Withstand without 
creeping The maximum exit gas temperature is of 
the order of 300 to 400®C For high thermal cffieien 
cies, the sheaths have got to withstand higher tempera 
ture Further research is necessary and could only 
supply the material to replace alumimum for sheaths 
The coolant or heat transfer medium also presents 
difficult problems m its selection It must resist the 
intense neutron bombardment in the pile without 
reacting itself, otherwise it wdl lead to enormous radio 
active clement production which is least desirable 
Heavy neutron absorption may lead to the stoppage 
of the chain reaction The amount of coolant hence 
introduced should be as little as possible to minimise 
the presence of neutron absorbmg materials inside 
the pile 'I’he heat loads are agam too high and the 
design of the cooling passages and arrangement of 
heating elements m the pile will involve advanced 
heat transfer technique The coolant should not 
be unduly corrosive and also should remain liquid 
at high temperature and at relatively low pressure 
Smee this medium becomes extremely radioactive 
while flowing through the pile, operating difficulties 
are less encountered at low pressure and high temjiera 
ture than handling such highly radioactive substance 
at high pressure and high temperature 

This equipment will handle highly radioactive 
fliud and therefore the whole heat transfer system 
must be enclosed withm heavy shielding In the event 
of any leak into the steam side of the heat exchanger 
the radioactive materials would oontaminate the steam 
system, and a leak from the steam side into the radio- 
active side may disturb the very dehcate operating 
conditions of the pile 

Pumps for cvrtulat%ng coolant The pumps have 
to handle rai^oactive fluid and therefore remote opera- 
tion IS necessary The design Itself of4he pump system 
IS the normal one, either cme stage or multiple pump 
stages, with stand-bys if the mam systeai fails. 

The high level of radiation and the high wmdimg 
^mperatnxe of tli9 nnits cause thermal ex|>ann|Qn of 


the various parts and tolerances have to be proportion- 
ately made m the shield design The shields them- 
selves might undergo thermal expansion, as the clissipa 
tion of radiation would turn into heat A number 
of holes are provided in the shieldmg, for process tubes, 
controls, and so on, and each of these holes must 
bo properly shielded against leakage of radiation 

Instrumentalton Instruments will have to be inst- 
alled to show powei level, neutron intensity, and other 
major operatmg variables, and to indicate troubles, 
if any The operating power level of the pile can 
be measured by an lomi^tion chamber to measure 
the neutron flux, or by a thermometer to measure 
the heat developed Indicators of this type have to 
be connected through relays to operate safety devices, 
such as rods containing a strong neutron absorber 
like boron, these rods may be toven quickly into 
the pile by springs or compressed air at any prefixed 
level of power 

When the pile is working, there will be enormous 
a, j3, Y and neutron radiation, and all thise radiations 
will effect the human tissues To assure that the 
workers are not absorbing radiation more than the 
‘Toleronce Pose’ each worker must be provided with 
health instrument, radiation meter and photographic 
him in their uniforms 


TABLE 11 

Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory Maximum Pfbmissiblk 
Daily Exposure Limits to Radiation 


Type of Radiation Roentgens Bop Rem 


XRay 0 1 

Comma 0 I 

Beta - 

Fast neutrons — 

Thermal neutrons — 

Alpha* 


0 1 0 1 

0 1 0 1 

0 1 0 1 

0 02 0 1 

0 02 -0 10 0 1 

0 1 0 1 


• Considered from the standpoint of mterual effects only 

The separation of plutonium from natural ura- 
nium 18 a difficult chemical engineering problem and 
has to be earned out by remote control mechanisms 
The process involved in remaking uranium after extrac- 
tion of fission products is shown in the flow sheet (Fig 
7) The flow sheet further indicates the sequence 
of processes whereby energy of nuclear fission can be 
rctawed and converted mto electrical energy Thero 
are two kinds of atomic piles introduced in the flow 
sheet, primary piles Vunmng on uranium, and secondary 
plies using plutonium or thonum synthesised m the 
primary pile In the selection of site for any power 
|)liaa1|> (uimate, iuaint«nan$e facilities, avaUabhty of good 
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water supply, soil, transportation are important 
factors contributing to it, similarly a very mipoitant 



requirement to <q>crate a pile is, that, the site 
must be fret from earth quake shocks and floods The 
high original costs will heavily weigh against installa 
tion to serve small or sporadic demands 


Economic Aspect of Nucleae Powek 

There is very httle information at present which 
can be thrown upon the problem from the economical 
aspect, and the feasibility of the plant which are very 
important considerations for an engineer While the 
Biiiish Engineers think, it is too early to guess and 
hint upon the cwnomical aspect, the Americans who 
have made considerable progress in the field have given 
90 v^ ideas to that effect The difilculty, however, 
IS, shat, whereas in some cases estimates have been 
made ftom datas which are in the possession of Ameri- 
cans, and where none is available the calculations 
are based on assumptions highly controversial 

An estimftte of Prof J R Menke which is some- 
what reliable is summarised below Here again the 
whole estimate should be tideen as a first approximation 
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in view of the future developments when many pro- 
blems which control the present day high cost will 
have been solved making the plant an economic pro 
position 

As mentioned, when 1 Jb of U235 m an atomic 
pile undergo! 8 nuclear fission the yields arc estimated 
at about 10 million kWhrs of heat/lb of U235 or Plu- 
tonium fissioned since about 200 million electron volts 
of energy aio released in every fission Fissile elements 
like plutonium from U2‘18, and U233 from thorium, 
if it is assumid that of the three neutrons set free 
per fission one is going to continue the chain reaction 
and the other for conversion of U238 and thorium, 
yield about 1 lb of new fissile element for each lb of 
U235 burnt, and roughly one lb of new radioactive 
ek ment 

The < ffect of atomic energy on the cost of power 
can be examined by considering the present cost of 
power and its variation with coal price and the anti 
cipated cost of nuclear power It will be convenient 
to considei the cost to the gtni rating plant of the 

TABLE III 

Bus BAB Cost or Coal btbam Powm I’iant 
(T ypii b 1 of better Plant) 1944 

Cents per kilo watt hour 


Load lAiad 

Fa(.tors=0 IS Faitor>-l 0 


I DIRECT COSTS 


(j) Fuel < ost at mine 0 12-f- 
transport and handling 
(6) I-abour 

(c) Maintenance anri other supplies 


U HXFD COhTS 
(«) Overhead administrative and 


Koneral 0 06 

(fc) Taxes {& Franchise costs) 0 13 

(c) Interest 0 08 

(<f) Depreciation {&, reserves for 

obroleacence) 0 08 

(e) Insurance 0 01 


0 03 
0 065 
0 08 

0 04 
0 005 


0 36 0 18 


Total Cents/kWlir 


0 76 0 57 


Assumptions 

1 Plant investment •« I 120 per kW of rapacity 

2 Thermal efficiency xO 28 id( 1 Ib of coal/kWhr ) 

3 Coal prioa «. | 6/ton delivered 

4 Fixed cost totsd <^1^% of fdant investment 

6 Correction for power factor of 0 9 has 1 eon made 


electric power produced ‘at bus-bars’ which means 
the cost of generatmg station, both fixed and direct 
The costs of traninaission, dh>^htitioii apd cOhsahaer 
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relations are not considered, these latter categories 
represent about 2/3 of the domestic consumers bill 

Datas available to compare the cost of electric 
power at the bus bar indicate that the coal steam 
electric power costs from 0 4 to 15 cents per kWhr 
m representative thermal plants in the USA, and, 
hydro electric power systems from 0 4 to 0 05 cents 
per kWhr Sales revenues for both systems m United 
States for 1940 44 averaged between 1 7 and 1 6 cents 
per kWhr The difference is represented mostly by 
the distribution costs Large consumers pay very 
little more than the bus-bar costs for power The 
table below represents values for an efficient (thermal) 
plant runnmg at a higher than average load factor 
The national average for thermal efficiency was 0 21 
in 1940, and 0 44 for load factor in the same year 
These values were chosen in order to compare the 
better present practice with new development 

Thus for 0 5 Load factor fuel represents 40% of 
the total bus bar cost and for the same plant at (unity) 
Load factor fuel represents 50% of the total Fuel 
costs inaj- vary from $4 to $12 per ton depending 
on the remoteness of localities from sources The 
effect of diffenmt coal price on power is as follows 


TABLE IV 

Cost op Powrn m cpnts tfr kilo watt iiocb 

WITH DIFFERENT COAL PRICES 


Coal prioo Loi 

ad faitor^sO S 

Load factor** 1 0 

$ 4 per ton 

0 66 

0 47 

M « 

0 76 

0 67 

» 8 „ 

0 86 

0 67 

.. 10 „ 

0 95 

0 77 

12 „ 

1 06 

0 87 


N B The calculation has been based using the same 
assumption as in table I 


From the similarity of the use of heat, from the 
pile and from the coal furnace, estimation of the cost 
of operation and maintenance of that part of the pile 
system basinl on published data on steam power plants 
IS computed 

Nuclear Power Cost 

For calculating the lower limit to the cost of pile 
power, to make a first approximation it is assumed, 

(o) The pile roplemshes itself, 

(b) Purification cost is negligible, i e , fuel cost 
IS zero? 

(c) Capital and other operating costs are similar 
to those of the thermal plants, 

the total power cost will be reduced by a figure value 
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which lies between the hydro electric and fuel plant 
costs as shown below 


TABLE V 


Rough companeon of Power Costa 

cents/kWhr 

1 Hyiro 

0 4-0 06 

2 Nuclear (nrst approximation) 

0 6-0 3 

3 Coal steam 

0 4-1 6 


Let us examine a breakdown of probable costs 
of a plant of lOO.OOOkW It is assumed that the fuel 
costs will occur only as fixed charges on the onginal 
investment 


TABLE VI 

Cost of Nuclear Fuel 


f onoentration 

Pounds of metal ii 

v U S Cost/lh of metal 

1 0% and higher 

10’ 


0 1% 

10* 


0 01% 

10* 

$ 60 

0 001% 

10“- 

1 600 


The cost of all purification and reprocesiing 
IS estimated at 0 1 unt/kWhr in an arbitraiy munnei 
T he cost of all (equipment except the* pile itself might 
1)0 estimated from data on the cost ot steam electric 
plants On the same basis as before, on $ 120 per 
kW capacity, and remembering that the expense of 
the furnace is saved, (about 26% of total plant up 
to the bus bar) then for such a plant we have 0 75 
X $ 120/kW - $90/kW 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of the pile with 
its present day fissile charge While, the cost of pre- 

8< nt day piles is much higher, m a study entitled “Nu- 
clear Energy Potentiahties” by Wagner and Hutc- 
heson of the Westmghouse Electric Coiporation, they 
give two estimates to indicate the probable range 
$60 per kW and $120 per kW respectively Taking 
the more conservative figure, investment of about 
$ 120 + 190 = $210 per kW of electric capacity Then 
the fixed charge cost per kWhr can be estimated by 
using the overall fixed percentage developed previously, 
about 12% 

To this fixed cost may be added an allowance for 
labour and maintenance similar to that given previously 
equal to about 0 09 cent per kWhr, so that the total 
estimated cost comes as shown in table VII 

It will be noted that almost one half of the total 
cost 18 represented by fixed costs on fissile matenais 
As Uus investment cost becomes less and less, owing 
to^imiwoTeinents m the synthesizing and separating 
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process, this item in the power cost will be reduced, 
and a figure of 0 3 cents/kWhr might be achieved 
in near future 

TABLE VII 
NuftjiiAS Powita COST 
(Near future, say 6-10 years) 

Cents /kWhr 

Load factor 6 Load factor.= l 0 


I DIRECT COSTS 

Labour, maintenance 0 09 0 09 

Reprocessing coats 0 10 0 10 

II FIXED COSTS 
Fissionable materials 

m Pile 0 34 0 17 

Auxiliary and secondary 

machinery 0 24 0 12 

Total 0 77 0 48 


Effect of the fission fragments yielded from Nuclear 
reaction in the pile upon the cost of Nuclear Power 
cannot be asserted at the present moment If, for 
instance, the problem of photosynthesis of organics 
can be solved with radio tracers as tools of reasearch, 
then the available amount of food and energy can be 
increased enormously while these radio elements have 
enormous usefulness as research tools in many other 
fields, as it is not likely that they will quickly become 
products of economic importance in themselves 

Effect of production of new fissile elements in the 
atomic pile upon the tost of Nuclear Power has a good 
bearing since the availability of Nuclear fuel is ix 
tremely limited 

Aovantaoes of Nuolkar Power 
OVER Steam or Hydro 

It appears unlikely that uranium will substitute 
coal, coal will still retain its importance as a fuel for 
large scale industrial use But, the enormous con 
venience of handling such a conentrated fuel cannot 
be but over emphasised Localities remote from 
water power and cheap coal can be supplied with 
power The emancipation from the problem of trails 
porting fuels m bulk is tempting enough for pile inst 
allations 


One British scientist-engineer thmks if a large 
air port near the north pole can be opened it would 
shorten enormously many important air routes, another 
Mexican scientist thinks that m places where thousands 
of acres of agricultural land are lying untilled on one 
side of a steep cliff, and on the other side of the chff' 
lies vast resources of water Only a pump is required 
to turn the barren fields mto nch green fertile lands 
Since steam or hydro-electric power la not withm 
easy reach, if use of atomic energy as a source of power 
becomes an economic proposition, those parts will 
swim in plenty of green crops Any way there are 
prospects for atomic power if its generation becemes 
economic Industries will flourish m places where 
there are raw materials but no source of generating 
natural power is available 

Advances made so far 

These atomic power plan+s are now under opera- 
tion, at Oak Ridge, Tenn , Chicago, Illinois, and Sche- 
nectady, N Y , and, accordmg to Dr Condon, Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards, it should be pos 
sible to realise experimental production of power within 
a year or two Major atomic energy problems are 
being carried out in U S A at a number of places 

In Britain, the first atomic pile GLEEP (Graphite 
Low Energy Experimental Pile) was completed in 
August 1947 It develops 100 kW of nuclear energy 
The second pile BEPO (British Experimental Pile) 
uas started on July 3, 1948 It develops 6000 kW 
nuclear energy Production of pure graphite, uranium, 
and fabricated aluminium encased uranium rods have 
also been developed At a number of other places 
various other atomic energy problems are investigated 

Very little information has been made public 
about atomic developments in Russia A large number 
of scientific personnel is engaged in this research m the 
Academy of Sciences, but no information is disclosed 
In 1942 A-" E Brodsky separated U236 by thermal 
diffusion at the Dmeperpetrovsk Power Plant, but 
concluded that the power consumed m the process 
rendered this process impossible They claim that 
the process of atomic fission is no more a secret to 
them 

France, Switzerland and Sweden are also carrying 
out work on this problem m a very modest way 
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•THE Indian Pharmacopoeia List was first published m 
* 1946, and it will be revised soon It is very dis- 
appointing to say that it is a poor compilation from the 
existing sources The methods of assay of drugs in most ^ 
cases were unfortunately not standardized by the 
Drugs Technical Advisory Board, and in some cases 
the methods do not lead to definite conclusions A 
cursory glance through the pages has revealed plenty 
of discrepancies, which are worth noticing It is ex 
pected that these will be removed in the revised edition 
of the Pharmacopoeia 

To cite a few examples, on page 9, for the assay 
of areca nut, in the fifth line, “Allow to settle and decant 
the ether into another flask Wash with ether ” What 
shall we wash with ether* This part is ambiguous, 
and needs to be rewritten In the eighth line again, 
“Decant 50 ml of the ether ” Obviously an analyst 
will ask what is the 60 ml other solution equivalent 
to * We moan how many grams of areca* 

On page 11, the assay of Artemisia is described 
There in the twentyfourth line, “to the weight found 
add 0 04 gra for the santonin dissolved in the dilute 
alcohol multiply the total by 10 to obtain the percentage 
of santonin ” The part of the sentence in itahcs 
conveys no meaning at all The Chopra Committee has 
unfortunately overlooked the simple rule of solution, 
the volume of the solvent, the temperature and the 
strength of the solvent viz , the percentage of alcohol 
m the dilute alcohol need must be mentioned, otherwise 
adding 0 04 gm is absolutely meanmgless 

On page 15, the fourth line of the assay of Berberis, 
“Precipitate 30 ml of the ethereal extract (equivalent 
to 1 gm of the bark) with 5 ml of a solution of picrolo 
me acid, dry and weigh ” The strength of the picro 
Ionic acid solution has not been mentioned And 
should one dry and weigh the whole solution? The 
ongmal method described by Ripert (1614) states that 
the precipitate of picrolonate was filter^ and well 
washed with ether to remove excess of picrolonic acid 
and then dned and finally weighed It seems that 
the Chopra Committee did not care to go through 
the pages of the Pharmacopoeia before its publication 

Page 83, “Dissolve one drop (of oil of cassia) in 
6 ml of alcohol (90 percent) and one drop of solution of 
feme chlonde, a blue or deep brown colour is pro- 
duced ” 

Conforms with the requirements of the test for heavy 
metals m volatile oils ’’ These sentences give us the 
tests for identity and purity of the oil of cassia The 
sentence in itahos is rather abrupt and conveys no 
sense 

Tests for Purity agam on page 91. These are for 
shiurk liver oil. They read like this. 

3 


"Acid value not greater than 2 Saponification 
value not greater than 200 etc ” If the least limiting 
values are not mentioned, the standard of purity can 
not be set from the above data 

Ap unqualified statement on page 101, “By treating 
1 ml of standard copper sulphate solution m 16 ml of 
water ” Unless the strength of the standard solution 
IS given, it IS absolutely meaningless 

The molecular weight of 6 chloro 7 iodo-8 hydroxy- ^ 
qumohne, C,H 4 N (OH) I Cl is never 269 4, as has ' 
been mentioned on page 107 but is always 306 6 
Now for the calculation for iodine and chlorine contents 
of the above compound, a simpler method may be 
suggested for the existing unintelligible one, on page 
108 Let X be the weight of silver iodide, (tc x) the 
weight of silver chloride, and W, the weight of the 
s'ample of 6 chloro 7 lodo 8 hydroxy quinoline taken, 

1 gm of Agl = 6404 gm iodine 

XX 6404x100 

p c of iodine in the sample 

W 

Smee 1 gm of AgCl= 2474 gm chlorme 

(w-x)x 2474x100 

p c of chlorine m the sample 

W 

Page 122 deals with an important substance, thyyoid, 
the assay is given in best of details, and it is a Ime 
by line copy of the assay method given in B P I Un- 
fortunately the Indian Pharmacopoeia has dropped 
an important line, after “Cool to about 20“, {Vide the 
thuteenth Ime from top in the Indian Pharmacopoeia, 
on page 123), which reads thus m B P “Add 0 2 ml 
of a 26 per cent w/v solution of phenol m glacial acetic 
acid ” A sad failure indeed, to copy the method even 
correctly ' 

The Indian Pharmacist (December 1948) haa 
already remarked on the recent formation of the Indian 
Pharmacopoeia Committee, “The procedure followed 
in the constitution of the above Committee has neither 
been democratic after the United States pattern nor 
semi-democratic as per the U K model ” According 
to the Indian Pharmacist, “the Committee appomted 
by the Government is manned mostly by administrators 
and no attempt has been made to make it a representa- 
tive body or to include persons with special knowledge 
of various subjects By following the undemocratic 
method, the Ministry of Health has exposed itself to 
the charge of favountism and patronage *’ If the above 
statement of the Indian Pharmacist is not without 
foundation, the reason for all these grave omission and 
commission in the Imdian Pharmawpoeia, is not fas 
to seek 
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It 18 deplorable that mistakes which could have 
been easily removed if one would care to go* through 
old literature a little more closely, have also crept 
in the book which lod eventually to the compilation 
of Indian Pharmacopoeia We mean Chopra’s Indi- 
genous Drugs of India, published m 1933 To mention 
one or two wrong information on botanical matters, 
Chopra writes on page 67, “Not only plants {Atropa 
helJMonna) in all stages of growth have been collected 
hut a variety known as lutescens with a low alkaloid 
conitnt has frequently been substituted A large portion 
of the wild Indian belladonna exported to England 
of late years, consists of the lutescens variety ” If the 
author would have cared to look up the Journal of the 
Ltnnaean Society (1881), 3S, page 82, whore Aiti bison 
used the name A lutescens oi Jacquemont for the 
Indian species of A belladonna, which of course now- 
a days is called A belladonna var acuminata R 
Chatterjee et J K Lahiri Even if he would not have 
gone for the Journal, ho would have even got the same 
information from the standard book of reference on 
Indian botany, Hooker’s Flora of British India, 1886, 
Vol 4, page 241, where Clarke mentioned A lutescens 
Jacquemont and A acuminata Royle, were synonyms 
for A belladonna Linn , the Indian belladonna So wo 
must say that Chopra’s statement quoted abo\e is 
erroneous 

Again for the nomenclature of the so called Datura 
fastuosa (page 128), he has given all antiquated infor- 
mation which are no longer in use iMaries (1800) 
had remarked that there is no such thing as D metel 
as distinguished from D fastuosa in the herbarium 
collection in India Cooke (1908) did not recognise 
i) fastuosa var alba, and reduced it to D fastuosa 
Watl (1890) mentioned that D metel could with diffi- 
culty be distinguished from D fastuosa, and Pram was 
also of the same opimon In short D fastuosa is callcil 


D metel and the so-called black and white varieties 
of D fastuosa are not recognised Still Chopra per- 
sists in calling it D fastuosa, when Safford as early 
as 1921 accepted the name D metel of Linnaeus 
for the variable Indian plant, and reduced D fastuosa 
to the rank of synonym under the name of D metel 

Chopra calls the Indian Podophyllum (page 228), 
as P emodt, and on the table on page 230, relers to the 
resm content of Podophyllum hom different districts 
of North India Does he know that the Podophyllum 
of Northern India was called by Royle as P hezandrum 
and the British Pharmacopoeia also calls it P hexan- 
drum Royle 1 If Chopra would have compared the 
species of Podophyllum collected from Nepal (the 
true P emodt) by Wallich with that from Kashmir and 
other parts of North India, he would have observed the 
morphological differences and would have corrected 
his statement 

Of the herberine contaming plants (page 294) 
Chopra mentions one Berberts nepalensts Wo wonder 
why he has not corrected the old name and put the more 
recent name Mahonta acanthifoha or the hke Consi- 
dering the range of localities where the plant grows, 
it has changed its morphological characters considerably 
to call it a single species For instance in the Assam 
side, five species of Mahonia grow, in the Nilgin, only 
one, M LeschenauHn, m the Dehra Dun side H borealis 
and so on Such a sweeping statement as, “It (S 
nepalenns) grows commonly on the outer Himalayas, 
from the Ravi eastward to Khasia and the Naga Hills 
and also in the Nilgiris — ”, is not in keepmg with an 
authoritative book of an illustrious writer These 
findings on Mahonta were published by Takeda (1911- 
17), and Chopra’s hook was published in 1933 • 

HOC 
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*THOUQH Titanium was discovered by Gregor as 
* early as 1798, for many years this element was 
considered rare This was because it occurs m nature 
almost always m tenacious combination with other 
elements, chiefly iron and its separation and purification 
18 comparatively difficult The metal and its com- 
pounds have, however, been studied in recent years and 
it is now estimated that Titanium is more plentiful m 
the earth’s crust than mckel, copper or zmo 

The idea of using titamum-di oxide as a pigment 
was first suggested by Dr A J Rossi, a French scien 
tist in the early mneties of the last century Today 
Titanium-di-oxide is one of the whitest substances 
known, reputed for its great brilliance, opacity and 
durability 

The Titanium industry recorded rapid development 
between 1930 and 1040 The chief commercial sources 
of Titanium are ilmemte and rutile, the greatest demand 
on the industry coming from the pigment trade In 
1930 the United States of America, the leading con 
sumer, imported a little over 20,000 short tons of tita 
mum minerals , in ten years’ time this had increased to 
over 200,000 tons, the prmcipal supplies of which came 
from Travancoro The first trial consignment of ilme- 
nite was shipped by Travancoro Mmerals Company in 
1922 and the peak year was 1940 Further continued 
expansion in the production and export of ilmemte, 
however, was arrested by circumstances created by 
the World War II, such as paucity of shipping space 
and the mtroduction of priority schedules 

Ilmemte is an iron-black mineral with a sub metal- 
lic lustre, essentially a ferrous titanate but of variable 
composition, ferric oxide often partly replacing the 
titanium di-oxide The composition of ilmemte is 
further complicated by inter crystallme growth of 
ilmemte and magnetite The percentage content of 
titanium di oxide averaged by ilmemte from the van 
ous sources of the World are 

Norway 42 to 43 

Bnuil 62 to 63 

Roselaad, Va, USA 64 

Pmy River, Va, USA 48 to 60 

MacIntyre, NY. USA 46 

as compared to Manavalakunohi, Travaocore, 54 and 
Neendakara, Travancore 59 to 60 The production of 
ilmemte from the richer beds of Neendakara commenc- 
ed about ten years after ilmenite was first worked 
at Manavalakunohi As a result^ of the oontmued 
demand for tiie richer vanety the production at 
Manavalakuiriclu gradually dwindled and finally 
stopped 

The oompositicai of typical beach deposits worked 
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for the production of ilmemte may approximately be 
given as follows — 

Manavalakunehi Neendakara 

% % 

lUnenito 76 to 80 round 40 

Zircon 4 to 6 4 to 6 

Silltmanito 2 to 4 3 to 5 

Rutile 3 to 6 4 to 6 

Garnet 3 to 6 less than \ 

Stlioa 6 to 7 4 to 6 

Monazite round 1 J to 1 

Other minerals of the order of 0 1 jieroent or less 

The deposits are therefore a mixture of mineral 
sands varymg m specific gravity from that of silica, 

2 3 to that of monazite, 4 9 These mmerals were 
onguially dii^eminatcd m the body of the igneous 
looks of the hinterlands and the Ghats The rocks 
arc subjected to the continuous pounding and leachmg 
action of all the forces of nature , m certain regions 
these rocks have yielded lateritcs and laterite clay as 
typified in the red hills of Muttam , m certam others 
the rocks have been altered into sandstones as seen at 
Varkala But m all this metamorphosis, the unaffected 
minerals released from the rocks find their way to the 
lowlands and finally to the sea coast carried by monsoon 
torrents The difficult task of crushing, millmg and 
classification has therefore been accomplished by the 
jMrennial work of nature and the sorting action of the 
tides and waves of the sta The deposits are the conti- 
nued accumulation of minerals of homogeneous identity 
and more or less of umform gram size, ready to bo fed 
to a dressmg plant 

Ilmemte is separated by magnetic concentration 
The sun dried mined material is first run through a 
iO mesh vibrating screen to remove limoshells and other 
trash The material passing through the screen is fed 
to the hoppers of electromagnetic separators of the ‘hft’ 
type, of which the Whetherill machme is a standard 
example In this machme the sand is carried in a thm 
layer with moderate speed on a wide belt which passes 
successively through four magnetic fields at each of 
which cross belts runmng perpendicular to the feed belt 
pick up the ilmemte and discharge it into bins whence it 
18 collected and bagged Two important factors govern 
this process of concentration One — minimum entrain- 
ment or picking up of impurities along with ilmemte, 
and two — maximum recovery of ilmemte from Gie 
feeds consistent with its purity After studying the 
properties of Travancore ilmemte and the impuntes 
from which it has to be separated, Messrs Travancore 
Minerals Company have evolved the ‘Deflift’ Eleotro- 
magnetio Separator,* a number of which have been 
constructed by them using local materials and employ- 
ing local labour By careful adjustments and control 
it is possible to recover 60 per cent of the ilmemte 
oo^amed in the feeds, m one operation 
* Fatent registered w Xiavoacote. 
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The composition of ilmemte concentrated m this 
manner is given below — 

Manavalakuneht Neen,1akara 
% % 

Ilmemte 91 to 93 round 98 

Zircon 1 to 2 round 1 

BiUimamte leas than i less than t 

Oamet 3 to 6 less than ^ 

Rutile about ^ less than | 

Silica lees than lees than i 

, Monazite round ) round i 

Owing to the incidence of higher percentage of 
garnet m the Manavalakunchi sands magnetic con- 
centration alone is not sufficient for the production of 
shippable grades of ilmoiute The magnetic concen- 
trate has to bo treated further on gravity tables to 
reduce the content of garnet to well below 2 per cent 
Such a second treatment is unnecessary with Neenda- 
kara sands This aspect of the concentration is another 
advantage in favour of the Neendakara variety 

The recovery of the residual ilmemte forms part 
of the process of the concentration and production of 
the other mmerals namely, zircon, rutile, silliniamte 
and monazite 

Entile, the other important source of Titanium, 
IS also usually black like ilmemte but sometimes occurs 
in various shades of brown, orange and red It is the 
natural form of titamum-di oxide, the other forms 
being Brookite and Anataso Rutile is much rarer 
than ilmemte and more difficult to concentrate 

The production of rutile m Travancore commenced 
only in recent years The first concentrates of this 
mineral were produced by Travancore Mmerals Company 
by what was very aptly described as ‘bow and arrow’ 
methods Rutile is very feebly magnetic When 
a mixture of the sands contaimng a fairly high percen- 
age of rutile— say 40%— is run through a High Inti nsity 
Deflector of the Induced roll type, a very small frac- 
tion of the rutile passes into the magnetic fraction 
But this process proved to be too laborious to be 
economic Small consignments of the order of 3 
and 6 tons, however, were made ready by thismithod 
after many weeks’ laborious work 

In 1938 Travancore Mmerals Company mstalled 
their pilot plant for the production of rutile by Elec- 
trostatic concentration The ebomte rod, catskm and 
the pitbballs commonly demonstrated m popular 
experiments in static electricity are now getting down 
to serious business The principle underlymg this 
process of separation is the difference ui the electrical 
conductivity of the matenals which are to be sorted 
out A well sired feed is dropped m the form of a t.bm 
stream over a metallic roller, acting as a grounded 
o'^trode, in the field of a charged metal rod or neon 
gas tube. The particles become mduotively charged, 
the more conductive material being repelled away from 
the falling stream duo to its receivmg a like charge of the 
electrode The concentration of rutile is aocomplished 
m ^eral treatments and this method, though far from 


perfect, is so far the most successful method of produemg 
rutile 

Great fillip was given to the production of rutile 
durmg the war years of 1940 to 1943 and Travancore 
was an important source of a rehably uniform grade of 
rutile A great demand arose for rutile for the manu- 
facture of arc welding electrodes, unlimited supphes 
of which were needed m the building of ships, tanks 
and other weapons of war In the field of structural 
engineering of steel arc welding has in recent years 
displaced a great deal the time honoured process of 
rivetmg Post war years, however, have seen a dull 
in the demand for rutile, apparently because of the 
stocks strategically accumulated during the war years 
Other producers of rutile are Australia, Brazil and the 
United States of America 

Pure Titamum metal is of silver grey colour and 
melts at ISOO^C It has a very great affinity for oxygen, 
carbon and nitrogen and is therefore difficult to pre 
pare pure The metal has possible applications in such 
fields as aviation, automotive mdustry, maufacture 
of titanium alloys for cutting tools and dies and other 
special equipment calling for extreme hardness, high 
strength, light weight and acid resistance The chief 
commercial ore, ilmemte is used for the extraction of 
titamum di oxide, most of which is consumed m the 
pigment trade for the manufacture of white and light 
coloured paints It is also used in the makmg of paper, 
white rubber, leather, linoleum, ceramics and cosmetics 
Thin newsprint imprecated with titania imparts 
to it the most desirable properties of great opacity 
and bghtness Superior covering power and brilliance 
coupled with its non toxic character places titanium 
pigments on a distinctly superior class both from the 
viewpoint of manufacture and its general use 

Relatively smaller amounts of titanium are used 
up in the manufacture of the metal and alloys Tita- 
nium tetrachlonde is used in the purification of alu- 
muiium alloys, in skywriting and as an ingredient of 
smoke screens An alloy of copper and titanium is 
used to punfy copper castings to which it imparts a 
olosegrain structure free form blast holes Other 
minor uses are in the delustermg of rayon, tinting 
of artificial teeth and as mordants in thedyeingindustry 
In fact it is very strange but true that some whitest 
of products are produced from the blackest of mmerals 

The fargest producer of ilmemte m the United 
States of America today is the MacIntyre Works in 
the Adirondack mountams of New York Distnct The 
ore IS nimed by blasting , and is crushed, milled and 
sized before being fed to Wet Magnetic Separators 
Workable concentrates of iron ore and ilmemte of fairly 
high TiO, content are produced This Mill is reported 
to have treated 1,300,000 short tons of ore m 1943 
which yielded 170,000 tons of ilmemte In 1044 this 
ilmemte production mcreased to 220,000 tons and m 
1946 it was 270,000 tons The Adirondack ore is ilme- 
mte mtermixed with vanadium-bearing magnetite, 
from which all the three metals are recovered Though 
bighgrade iron oye is reported to be available in consi* 
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derable tonnages m several parts of the United States 
and Canada, the iron and the titanium minerals are 
so intimately mterlockedthat they cannot be separateil 
by any known means of ore-dressing Iron ore contain 
mg over a critical percentage of titanium cannot be 
successfully smelted m the blast furnace Extensive 
research is now being earned out m the United States 
of America for evolving a method of working out such 
deposits to yield both iron and titanium 



Map of Travancoro 


Other producers of ilmenite are Norway, Senegal, 
the Malay Penmsula and Austraha In Japan rich 
concentrates of titamferous magnetite sands, capable 
of yieldmg ilmemte giving 60 to 66 per cent TiO, arc 
estimated at 10,000,000,000 tons , Ilmenite reserves 
of Russia m the Ilmemte Mountams are said to be about 
400,000,000 tons 

The reserves of Travancore sands contaimng 
tatamum have not heen accurately assessed so far 
This IS a difficult task as the deposits are very widely 
distributed The beaches of ManvaJakunchi where mimng 
was confined to a small length do not appear to have 
been senously depleted of the black sands ; the beach 
deposits and the neighbouring dunes situated between 
the Neendakara and KayankuUm bars may be exjiected’ 
to hold at a oonserVative estimate 20,000,000 tons of 


A close exammation of the extent of the mineral 
sands m relation to the geographical features* of the 
Neendakara region leads to a reasonable deduction 
that the minerals on the sea beach may have 
overflown the lake beds by the powerful action of 
the tides and the prevailing undercurrents The lake 
beds themselves have been a repository of mmerals 
which have been brought down by the sedimentary 
action of streams and rivers particularly by the Kallada 
river It seems probable that the minerals collected at 
the lake bottoms are masked by the regular deposition 
of clay and silt — not to speak of submarine growths 
— also drained by the same natural agencies A careful 
investigation of the lake beds therefore may open up 
new reserves of mmerals and perhaps even yield a 
different family of heavier mineralsf which might have 
defied the migratory action of the tides The sea beds 
adjoining the beaches rich in minerals, may also con- 
tam appreciable quantities of minerals This is because 
during the months of heavy swells the deposits of 
black sands on the beach have been observed to in- 
crease in thickness without any sensible shift of the 
water lino The sea, at such times, would be so turbu- 
lent as to hold almost all silica m continuous suspen- 
sion Other possible sources of mmcrul sands are sea 
beaches adjoining river mouths 

It would be very interesting indeed to investigate 
the disappearance of black sands north of Kayankulam 
bar The perennial waters drainmg the hinterlands 
and Ghats by the natural agencies of streams and river 
particularly the Pampa river and its tributaries do not 
get an immediate outlet into the sea m this part of 
Travancore Any minerals collected and drained by 
those ag< ncies therefore would be thrown into the beds 
of the Verabanad lakes and he perhaps hidden in the 
oonglomorous mass of silt clay and shells The Kallada 
river and the Atchankoil river dram similar regions of 
the Ghats , when we find the Kallada river mouth m 
the Ashtamudi lakes yielding such vast deposits of 
minerals, is it unreasonable to expect that the rivers 
discharging their contents into the Vembanad lakes, 
also might have carried down their own charge of a 
similar variety ? 

A few years ago the Cochin Government made an 
announcement regarding the ilmenite deposits tn that 
State which were said to contain 98 per cent ilmemte 
(The Hindu 12, 2, 1944) analysing about 20 per cent 
TiOj An exammation and study of sands sampled from 
a fairly good length of the teach revealed that the 
ilmemte was contaminated with an almost equal amoimt 
of black hornblende, hardly distingiushable from ilme- 
mte The Cochm sands were also noticed to contain a 
small percentage of magnetite not usually present m 
Travancore sands Following the analogy of the Tra- 
vancore deposits, the Cochin sands were apparently 
derived from sources of a different type The deposits 


*8ciiiircB & CuLTuas, 12, 2S, 1M6 
tTraoe of Baddelerjite and Thoriamte have been found in 
,tbe beach. 
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may have been built up by the sedimentary action of 
the Ponyar and its tributaries Both hornblende and 
magnetite were observed to be in the black sands collec- 
ted from the bed of this nver Certain local residtnts 
stated that iron used to bo smelted by crude indigenous 
methods from a variety of magnetite obtained from the 
nearby mountains 

Monazite which is present m certain regions of 


Vol. 14, No. II 

the beach owing to its high content of Thonum has 
attained a very unique status as a strategic nuneral 
as a potential source of Atomic energy It may there- 
fore be taken for granted that the authorities concerned 
would lose no time in undertaking a systematic investi- 
gation of the reserves of this precious mineral in India, 
particularly in Travancore, when a more systematic 
knowledge of the Titamum miperals also may bo 
secured 


USE OF POTATO CHIPS. EYES. AND SPROUTS AS SEED 

M J DFSHMUKH 

DIVISION or BOTANY, INDIAN AORICUMUKAI, RESEARCH INSTlTCtE' 

NEW DELHI 


ALTHOUGH it was common knowledge that propa 

gation of potatoes from small pieces of a whole 
tuber was possible under suitable conditions, its practi 
cal utilization was first taken up m the U S is R 
during the World War II War conditions made it 
necessary to increase the area under potatoes in the 
U S 8 H bi cause they furnish more food and indnstnal 
raw material per acre than any other crop The supplies 
of seed, howeier, were msufficient to allow much ex 
pansion The shortage was overcome by using potato 
tops (a small piece with an eye cut from the rose end 
of the tuber, the piece being nearly 1/lOth in size of the 
whole tuber) as seeci and using the remaining portion 
(nearly 90%) for food or processing purpose's 'Ihe 
method was elaborated by Prof Lysenko and bis 
coworkers at the Lenin All Union Agricultural Academy 
(Anon, 1942) In 1942 a total of nearly d, 80, 000 acres 
were reported to have been planted with tops in various 
parts of the South east and Centro of tho USSR 
and tho ymlds from the tops were not inferior to those 
of potatoes planted in tho usual way, and in regions 
where ring rot is prevalent plants grown from tops 
were reported to be less liable to the disease than tho'.e 
from the seed Tho idea was earned still further by 
Prof Yakushkm of the Timiryazev Agncnltural 
Academy, Moscow, who planted an eye itself with 
a small piece of flesh attached and obtamed encouraging 
results (Gamer, 1943) 

Subsequently this line of work was undertaken 
elsewhere with a view to evaluatmg the suitability 
of this new method Evans (1943) in England found 
that whereas tops (l*m diameter, 1/14' in thickness at 
the thickest part, planted 12' apart m rows 2'-6' apart 
and at a depth of 2' to 3' in the sod) yielded 626 lb 
of tubers from l/60th of an acre, the whole tubers 
yielc>fd 61 3 J lb under similar conditions He cal 
culated that only 3 cwt (nearly 4 md ) of tops would 
be required to plant 1 acre against 13 cwt (17 18 md ) 
of whole tubers Copisarow (1943) reported that 288 
tops (each of i' diameter, ^ oz m weight, planted in 
boxes) -from 24 lb of potatoes gave 804 tubers weighing 
172 lb , each plant yieldmg nearly 10 oz Pal and Desh- 


mukh (1944) conducted experiments m India They 
found that whereas 100 plants raised from whole tuber 
of Phnlwa (each tuber approximately weighmg 21 45 
gm ) yielded 61 6 lb , 100 plants raised from tops (each 
weighing 4 2 gm ) yielded 33 4 lb , 100 plants raised from 
‘eyes', on the other hand, yielded only 18 7 lb As a 
result of these preliminary observations it was thought 
possible to improve the yields from tops under suitable 
spaemg and manuring Accordmgly an experiment 
initiated (Pal and Deshmukh, nnpubhahed work) m 
1944 45 with 3 spacing (li'x6', l'x6*) and 3 manurial 
treatments (no manure, a manunal mixture before 
planting and the same after planting) was conducted 
for three years The results indicated that tops of 
Phvliva yielded slightly less than whole tubers under all 
treatments Sen and Chakravarti (1945) confirmed the 
earlier results of Pal and Deshmukh (loc ett ) 

Polumn (1943) drew attention to the use of detached 
sprouts as seed Ho took sprouts 4J' m length and 
planted them m boxes He obtamed nearly 6 6 lb 
from 8 plants raised from sprouts 

Piishkarnath (1946) conducted detailed experiments 
on potato sprouts as a source of seed According to 
him the sprouts, when they are about 1' to 2' m loigth, 
are detached from the tuber and planted m a nursery 
3 to 4 weeks earlier than the normal time of planting 
and transplanted m the field when the sproutlmgs are 
4' to 6' in height At Simla the yields obtamed from 
them were reported to be as good as those from whole 
tubers The use of sprouts as seed is already proving 
very helpful in rapidly building up the stocks of new 
tato varieties or hybrids at the Potato and Wheat 
ceding Substation, Simla, 

Two important questions emerge out of the above 
observations Firstly, do the plants raised from smaller 
sots, t « tops (chips), eyes, sprouts, etc , yield as well 
as those raised from the whole tnbersl If this is possible 
then, the second problem refers to the commercial 
utihzation of this method, inelnding method of storam, 
transport and cultivation If the nnaller seta can cu 
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profitably used as seed on a commercial scale, there 
would be considerable saving in seed and consequently 
an increase in food Also li suitable methods of their 
storage and transport are developed, there would he 
a great economy m storage and transport expenses 

Experiments so far done in India have indicated 
that the chips (tops) and eyes do not yield as i»ell as 
the whole tubers Although Pushkaniath found the 
yield from sprouts as good as from whole tubers, expen 
ments done at the Division of Botany, Indian Agritul 
tural Research Institute, New Delhi and at Kanpiii 
(Mitra, 1947 personal commurncaiion) have not givm 
such good results It must, however, be borne m mind 
that Pushkamath conducted his expeiiments under the 
conditions of the hills which are quite different fioin 
those prevalent in the plains for potato cultivation In 
this connection Bushnell (1930) observed that there nus 
a gradual decrease in the yield of potatoes as the chips 
(used as seed) decreased in weight from 15 gm btlow 
In his opinion if the chips have to give favouraldc 
yields, each of them must weigh at least 1/2 oz and 
should be 7/8th of an inch in thickness in Ihe centre 
In the experiments so far conducted in India the 
chips of much smaller weight have been used as 
seed Purewal (1947) also obtained similar results 
with potato peelings and chips He stated that the 
loss in yield from smaller sets was much more than 
the saving effected in the quantity of seed planted 
Work on smaller sots is also being conducted at the 
Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, but no published 
record of the work was available to the writer ♦ 


Therefore, it has yet to be established whether 
the chips, eyes and sprouts can yield as well as the 
whole tuber under Indian condition However, these 
smaller sets can be profitably used for the rapid multi 
plication of new varieties the material of which is \eiy 
limited at the beginning 

Much work has been done on the methods of storage 
and transport of such smaller sets Scannell (1937) 
has referred to the certified seed “potato eye’ trade m 


*Investigation8 were conducted at the Boee Boeeoroh Ins 
titute by Dr B K Kar with a view to find out (1) a method for 
preeervmg tiie cut chips of varying sizes 1 cm — 2 6 ems over a 
longer period and prevent them from desiccation, (2) to find the 
growth and yielding capacity of the chips — severed from the 
mother tuber at dmerent periods of their preserved life from 
the haveeting time to the eowmg time, (8) to find out if 
the severed sproute from mother tuber ean be practically utilized 
for pTopagaratHi 


a speoMl mixture of shellac wax — India rubber and then 
atcring ffiein m a refrigerator Sealed chips showed less 
desiccation and sowmg experiments also showed better ger 
minatian and yield dependent, however upon— Cl) tune of 
severance from the mother tuber, and (2) period of preservation 
GenmnatkHi percentage, growth and ultimate yield mcreased, 
with (horter flie period of life of the chips eeparated from the 
mother tuber vdtn consequent lees of deMoeawm and period of 
preservation. But the yield from the chips was found to be 
less than tho normal sowing. The severed reroute were Mt 
foond prftotiottt fov (Tak CiI Sext 4 b Cux*: 

and hl«o refer Isolated potato wee as seeds for propagation by 
9. £Kar->/fid. Jew Hort See , II, 41, 1944). 


Canada He states that this trade started about 
25 years ago in the Prairie Provinces He further 
states, “conditions were quite different then to what 
they are now Settlers were movmg into all parts 
of Western Canada and many of them were a good 
many milts from railways By cutting potato eyes and 
mailing them good seed was made available to settlers 
in ail parts of the country ’’ According to Scannell 
the eyes are cut from the tubers by 3 methods 

(t) An instruintnt resembling an apple cortr the 
corer is placed over the eye and pushed through the 
tuber making a cylindrically shaped set with an eye 
at least at one end The borer is an inch m diameter 
and the length of the s( t is governed by the size ot the 
tuber 10 sets weighed oz , (it) A potato parer bent 
into a seini circle this method produces sots of a 
comcal shape and of small size 10 sets weighed 2 oz , 
(tit) A vegetable bailer it is a kitchen utensil The 
eyes are cut in semi circular form, approximately 
an inch in diameter and an inch across at the deepest 
pomt 10 sets weighed 4 oz 'Ihe sets are thoroughly 
coated with slaked lime to prevent drymgoutandshruik- 
uig and can then be kept for several weeks without 
any apparent deteiioration Later, thiy are boxed or 
rolled in oiled paper for transport It is estimated 
that in the spring of 1036 nearly half a miUion eyes 
were sold in Western Canada According to the 3rd 
method of cutting 1 bushel (60 lbs) of Irish Cobbler 
variety gavi about 1000 eyes After the saleable eyes 
have b(tn removed tho remainder of the tuber is used 
tor planting Scannell further reports that very satis- 
factory yields were obtained by using seed potato cyos 

Evans (1943) undertook experiments to develop 
a method of despatching potato chips by air with reason- 
able assurance that when planted they would be capable 
of giving a fair crop Allowing for reasonable delays 
in packing, despatch and distribution, it was considered 
that the chips would have to retam viability for about 
a month According to him the tuber is held in the 
left hand and a thin chip (I' diameter, i' thickness in the 
centre) cut off the rose end with a sharp kmfe Tho 
chips were collected and placed with out surface up- 
ward on shallow trays, the bottoms of which were 
covered with a thin layer of peat-moss litter The 
trays were placed in shelves in a wooden seed store 
room at ordinary temperature The chips 16 days 
old gave 80 per cent germination and had shrivelled 
to nearly halt the original size He calculated that 
112 lb of such dry chips would be necessary for planting 
one acre 

Marntt (1944) described treating, packing and 
storing potato eye sets According to him, eye sets 
are becoming an increasingly important factor in the 
seed potato trade in Canada because they can be widely 
distnouted at httle cost The eyes are scooped out (J 
oz in weight, 7/8" in thickness m the middle) with a 
v^table bailer, they are then washed out in clean water 
sdon. after that they are packed in moisture proof paper 
A wax coated carton wrapped with waxed craft paper 
iS ooosideted a standard package cbntauung 26 eyes. 
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The eye sets are then stored at about 77°!’ , for 4 days 
to a week and then at 38°F until shipped After they 
reach the destination they are again stored at 35“^' till 
planting 

Nattrass (1945) has summarised the position re- 
garding the healing of the potato pieces If out surface 
18 exposed to dry air, it forms a hard crust 
which readily cracks There is a considerable 
shrinkage and loss of moisture If on the other hand 
the cut surface is kept in a moist atmosphere, 12 36 
hours after the walls of the cells immediately bilow 
the cut surface become covered with a deposit of suber- 
in which form a continuous layer blocking the lut 
surface This not only prevents loss of moisture but 
effectively bars the way to rotting organisms suih as 
bacteria and moulds Within a further period, the dii 
ration of which depends on the variety and the tempera 
ture, the cells immediately below the blocked surface 
divide to form a layer of subenzed cells whi<h 
eventually develops into a skin similar in structure and 
function to the outer skin of the tuber '• 

The natural healing process can be induced by ke< p 
ing the cut pieces in a moist atmosphere for 2-4 days 
after cuttmg This can be done by placing the cut 
pieces m a shallow layer and keeping them covered 
with moist sacks The properly healed sets can with 
stand exposure almost as well as nature whole tubers 
Nattrass found that nine months after cutting, the 
cut pieces were in excellent condition By this metlKsl 
there is not much loss in weight Four chips wi ighing 
40 gni underwent only 23% loss in weight after healing 
while by Evan’s method the reduction in weight is 
nearly 60 60 per cent But by this new method the 
chips can be stored for a long period These pieces 
have been successfully sent by air from Kenya to 
England 

At Simla detached sprouts have been fouml to 
retain their viability for a week when placed m 
moisture proof packets 

The position regarding the use of smaller sets of 
potato, i e , chips (tops), eyes and sprouts for sccil 
may be brielly summarized Experiments so far con 
ducted in India have indicated that the smaller mts 
generally yield less than whole tubers One of the 
reasons for such low yields of the smaller sets may 
robably bo that the sets used by the workers m India 
ave been invariably less than ^ oz m weight , according 
to Bushnell (loc cit) such small sets give correspondingly 
low yields This then means that more elaborate 
experiments arc necessary to evaluate the potentiality 
of the smaller sets It is quite possible that sets of 
suitable size, if planted with proper spacing and manures. 


may give yields which may favourably compare with 
those from whole tubers Although the work at Simla 
has showrn that the sprouts can tw profitably used for 
rapid multiplication of improved varieties, more exten- 
sive work particularly m the plains, is necessary to 
evaluate the possibility of its commercial utilization 

Although sufficient work seems to have been done 
abroad on the problems of storage and transport of 
smaller sets, it will be necessary to work out these 
problems for the conditions prevalent in India both 
in the plains and the hills Alsto it will have to be 
seen how far tho disadvantages of low yields of smaller 
sets and items of additional cultivation like prepanng 
and raising a nursery and transplantmg, particularly in 
the case of sprouts, will balance the advantages of 
small quantity of seed (which means savmg in food, 
low costs of seed and storage) and low transport 
expenses 

If, therefore, smaller sets of potato, particularly 
the chips of suitable size give fair yields, and if suitable 
methods of their storage and transport for local condi- 
tions are worked out, it will help to a great extent to- 
wards the expansion of potato acreage in India And 
more potatoes means partial fulfilment of an urgent 
need of the nation, more calories per capita per day 
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INSnTtTTa oi PAt^iOBOTANY 




INSTITUTE OF PALAEOBOTANY 


'THE foundation atone of the Institute of Palaeobo 
tany, the first of its kind m the world, was laid at 
Lucknow on Apnl 3 last by Pandit Jawaharlal Nohru 
Embedded in the foundation stone was fossils from 
India and abroad, some of them as old as 60 million 
years Even the handle of the silver trowel used by 
Pandit Nehru was made of a 16 million years old twig 
from Patagonia 

PalsBobotany — the science of fossil plants — has 
received considerable attention as a result of studies 
and research undertaken by Profs B Sahni, L Rama 
Rao, S R Narayan Rao, S D Saksena, V B Shukla 
and Drs H S Rao, R V Sitholey, G S Pun. A R 
Rao, K Jacob, C Virkki (Mrs Jacob), and several 
others in India and the Institute is the only one of its 
kind in the world The economic value of fossil plants 
hes m the fact that the spores, pollen and cuticles ol 
liigher plants which flounshed millions of years back 
made it possible to subdivide the vanous formation 
of the earth into smaller divisions and make their 
“zomng" possible and thus help the geologist m classi 
fioation of rocks Iho palaeobotamst, after a close 
study of these small remains classify them into small 
umts which he calls ‘species’ and the analysis of the 
distribution chart of these species reveal species ranging 
throughout the entire sequence, species ranging through 
greater part of it, species with markedly changing 
frequency and species which are more or less restricted 
to a certain horizon Using these species as a tool 
he classifies strata into certain ‘biozones’ which are so 
important for correlation of rocks and have successfully 
been used m oil industry 

The idea of placing palieobotanical researches 
m India on an orgarused basis started as early as 1929 
when Professor B Sahni, the Founder Director of the 
Institute suggested that it might be possible witli 
aid of the Government fund, to establish a museum 
of fossil plants m India but it clid not gam much support 
at that time because Palaeobotany at that time was 
still in the budding stage However, in September 
1939, a Committee of Palieobotanists working in India 
which consisted of Professor B Sahm, Convener, 
Dr R V Sitholey, Secretary and Drs A R Rao, G 
S Pun, V B Shukla, H 8 Rao and K R Mehta 
as JTe nhtrs was formed to co ordinate their activities 
akd issue a periodical report which was edited by the 
Convener as “Palroobotany m India”, six issues of 

wn^oh have already been pubhshed On May 19, 

1946 ^ight members of the Committee, who were work 
ing at Lucknow signed a memorardum of association 
and founded the Palaeobotanical Society of which Mrs 
Savitn Sahm was elected the first president The object 
of the Society was to promote higher studies and re 
searches in palssobotany m its scientific aspect and its 
appheation to problems of economic geology In order 
to fiirtW this cause, the Institute of Pateobotany 
was boro on l^ptember 10, 1946 with Prof B Sahm 
as honorary director (see Scrawo* asd Ctn-Tw®, 

De&mber 1948, p. 24I> 


■nie aims and object of the Institute is to further 
the cause of palaeobotany by assimilation of knowledge, 
to carry on original researches in palaeobotany and 
its related branches , to publish a journal and exchange 
scientific literature , to hold meetings and discussions , 
to produce popular literature, orgamso public lectures, 
excursions, demonstrations and expeditions to promote 
international contacts , to encourage research tlirough 
funds, fellowships and scholarship and to train students 
in various techniques so that they may work in various 
aspects of palaiobotany and sohe certain geological 
problems 

In September 1948, the Institute was ‘transferred 
to an independent building on the Umversity Road 
Lucknow, which is a gift from the Provincial Govern- 
ment of tho United Provmces The proposed budd- 
ing for the Institute is exjiected to cost about Rs 10 
lakhs Tho Government of India has already given 
a grant of Rs 1 6 lakhs recurring and Rs I 5 lakhs 
non-recurring and more funds, it is hoped, will soon be 
available Professor Sahm has donated to tho Insti- 
tute all his real property and also lus reference library 
and collection which is a single biggest acquisition 
so far made 

Addressing tho gathering Pandit Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, said 

“Science, scientific approach to problems and scien- 
tific outlook must bo developer! if India is to progress 
in the modern world We may have plans, schemes 
and so many ‘isms’, and even we may accept tho motive 
force of science, but what is most essential is to under- 
stand the fundamental prmciples of science I have 
participateil in this function because I beheve that 
now the attention of all m India should be concentrated 
on science There will be retrogression if we do not 
ilevelop this mental attitude 

“We think in terms of opcnuig new industries by 
indenting machines from countries hke America, England 
and I think there will bo no scarcity of money for this, 
but tho fundamental thing which is needed for an all- 
round industrial development is techmcians ’’ 

• a meeting of palaeobotanist* working m India waa held 1 
on January 22 last under the auspices of the Palaeobotanical 
Society at the Institute of Palaeobotany, Lucknow to discuss 
the desirability of adopting a generally aooeptable gptem 
of natnmg and classifying fossil spores and pollen Prof Sahm, 
initiating the discussion, placed the various aspects of tho pro- 
bl«n before the meeting Tho foUowmg spesJkms discussed 
the question with reference to their own respective studies of 
Spores and pollen from strata of different geological ages 

Professor J Hsli (from the Devonian of China!, Dr 8 
Venkataohary, Professor S D Saksena, Professor K R Blehta 
and Mr, D D Pant (from the Lower Ckmdwanas). Drs. A 
R Rao and R V Sitholey (from the Mesozous), Drs R V 
SithoW, Q 8 Purl, V B Shukla and Messrs. B g Tnvedi, 
R N. Lakhanpal, D C Bhardwaj, and M N Bose (from the 
Tsrtisry), Dr Q S Puri (fimn the Pleistocene) The majonty 
of the tp^ers favoured a system of olaseifioation on the tines 
adojpted by Maumova 

wee also sugjMted that a pollen ooUectum be built up 
at the Institute of Palaeobotany for helping worken in toe 
oon^pirisoo of fossil material 
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Pandit Nehru added that the present world was full 
of complexities and was undergoing a revolution, “not 
necessarily a bloody conflict” as we were accustomed 
to understand the term, but our brains are not keeping 
pace with the rapid developments We hardly realize 
what 18 happening in the world today We do not 
think of the problems of today m then proper pers- 
pective What 18 needed is the systematic under- 
standing of the present day problems 

“Politicians think that they are running the whole 
show in the world The fact is that pohticians are 
so much entangled in various problems that they find 
very httle tune to tlunk of fundamental things So 
those who have devoted their hvos to the pursuit of 
science are really blessed ” 


OBITUARY: BIRBAL 

'J’HE sudden and untimely death on April 10 of 

Professor Birbal Sahm after a heart attai k robs 
palaeobotamsts and geologists of their foremost worker 
and at an age when his qualities were approaching full 
fruition 

Professor Kahni came of a cultured family of the 
Punjab and was born at Bhera, West Punjab, on 
November 14, 1891 He was the third son of the late 
Professor Ruchi Ram Salim, a distinguisheil Professor 
of Chemistry and a pioneer educatiomst m the Punjab 
Professor Ruchi Ram always took keen interest in the 
advancement of scientific knowledge in this country 
and through his example Birbal at a very tender age 
acquired taste for science 

Professor Sahni received his education at Lahore 
and was a student of the Government College, wheie he 
studied botany under late Rao Bahadur Lala Shiv 
Ram' Kashyap In 1911 ho joined the ITmvtrsity of 
Cambridge, where he became a foundation si holar 
and later became member of the Emmanuel Colli ge 
Here he came under the inspiring guidanoe of thi late 
Professor Sir Albert Seward and specialized in Plant 
Morphology His original researches won for him 
the degree of Doctor of Science of the University of 
London in 1920 and later in 1929 he was awarded the 
Sc D degree of the University of Cambridge 

He returned to India m 1919 as professor of botany 
in the Benares Hmdu University and a year later joined 
the Punjab Umveraity in the same capacity Since 
July 1921 he had been the professor of botany in the 
Umversity of Lucknow Later in 1943 when the 
Umversity opened classes m geology, he became a 
professor of geology as well He organized a first class 
^boratory and guided research work of Post Graduate 
Students, many of whom took doctorate degrees 
For several years past Prof Sahiu was the Dean 
of the Faculty of Science of Lucknow Umver- 
sity A botanist of groat calibre, his early pajiers 
ranged over a wide field but later on he was so 
much indued by Sir Albert that he concentrated 


Pandit Nehru congratulated Dr Birbal Sahni for es- 
tabhshing an unique scientific research institute in India 
Earlier, Dr Sahni, requesting Pandit Nehru to 
lay the foundation stone, which was specially cons- 
tructed for the occasion, said that the Institute would 
forgo an mtirnational link between various countries of 
the world Fossils of different ages will bo the undying 
witness of the strange world of the past 

More than 1(K) messages, including those from the 
USA, Britain, Russia, China, France, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Netherland, Switzerland and other coun- 
tries were received on the occasion Messages were 
also reteived from the Governor General, His Excel 
lency Sn Rajagopalachari, the Governors of Bombay 
and Assam, Maulana Azad, and several eminent scien- 
tists and botanists, from India and abroad 


SAHNI (1891-1949) 

mostly on various palseobotanieal problems and was the 
first to light the torch of this new and fascinating science 
of fossil plants in our country His work on the Olo88o~ 
pter 18 flora — and the previous idea of a distmct southern 



continent the Gondwana Land which consisted of such 
far scattered countries as India, Australia, South Afrioa, 
South America and Antarctica where towards the 
end of the Carboniferous penod an extensive glaciation 
killed most of the older vegetation and m the wake of 
this climatic revolution an almost new vegetation 
appeared while the contemporary northern flora floun- 
shed in a tropical climate familiar to us as the Coal 
Measures of Europe and North America, — is a 
noteworthy contribution to our knowledge of the 
Southern Fossil Floras His work threw light on the 
0loa8optfn8 floret and also their relation with the 
contemporary Palcoozoio Angara Land His studies 
of the Permo-carboniferous floras support the theory 
of contm^ntal drift that India and the southern 
land blocks were once directly connected together 
and have since dnfted apart ‘like the fragments of 
a disrupted iceberg’ His studws on the Mesozoio 
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floras, particularly the land flora definitely known to be 
Cretaceous age— which conies from the Hiramatnagar 
sandstone in Western Rajputana and yielded the 
widespread genera of xerophytio ferns Matonidtum 
and Weichaelia — showed the extension of Wealdon 
flora m India His studies in collaboration with L R 
Rao, S R N Rao and K P Rode on the floras of the 
Intertrapean Senes of Deccan have shown that ‘the 
Tertiary era had already dawned when the first lavas 
of Deccan were poured out’ and has dismissed the old 
version that the Intertrapeans were of upper Cretaceous 
age This, however, led to another great problem 
the age of the overlying Cardita beavmorUt beds 
which have so far been universally regarded as 
of Daman age Recently he got mterested in tho ago 
of the Saline Senes of the Punjab Salt Range 
which on tho field evidence appeared to bo Cambrian 
or even pre Cambrian age but have yielded a rich 
microflora of Tertiary affinities Ilia diacovory of a 
much younger flora in these beds revived tho old 
idea that they may be of Tertiary ago and led to two 
symposia in 1943 at Poona and tho other after a ro 
examination of critical sections in the Salt Range by 
eminent geologists at Udaipur in Idl.*) in which no 
decision, however, could be roachod since tho geologists 
unammously agreed that the field evidence was in fa\ our 
of Cambrian or even pro Cambrian age but could not 
adequately account for tho occurrence of a much 
younger flora According to Sahni, however, tho field 
observations indicating infra Cambrian position of the 
Saline Series is duo to tettonio movements and that 
the junction between the Saline Series and tho over 
lying Cambrian is not of sedimentary contact 

His more recent work m collaboration with R V 
Sitholey and G S Pun include the correlation of tho 
Tertiary succession m Assam by means of microfossil 
t 3 ipes which were confined to them, smaller divisions 
were also recognized withm each major group paitly 
on the absence of certain forms and partly on tho 
relative frequency of those present 

From a revision of the Indian fossil Conifers, Prof 
Sahm concluded that in the Tertiary flora of Northern 
India and Burma there was no trace whatever of this 
group of plants Advent of the modern Coniferous 
flora of the Himalayas dates from the end of Phocene, 
when suitable climatic conditions were provided by tho 
elevation of the Himalayas ‘The Himalayan Flora — 
Past and Present’ was the subject of a special lecture 
dehvered by Prof Sahm as Adharchandra Mookeryee 
Lecturer of the Calcutta University in 1937 On poloo 
botamcal evidence he put forward a theory, what is 
regarded as a complement of the drift theory, viz , drift 
mg together of the southern contment and the Qiganto- 
pterie flrara of China, that were separated by the ‘Tethys’ 
Investigations into the Karewa beds of Kashmir 
have i^own that there were three or four glacial epochs 
during the Heistooene penod and Pibf Sahm speculated 
that perhaps the present civilization was nothing but 
the imase of an inter-glacial epoch 

Prqf Sfthiii was recently mvited at a symposium 
pn ‘Syolufoon and elftssijpoatpn of gymposporw’’^ 


group in which he took great interest A twofold divi- 
sion of the gyranosperms into Stachyosperms and 
Phyllosperms was established by Sahni in 1920 and ho 
indicate the origin of these groups from a common 
m-igaphyllous stock In the symposium he established 
a new group of gymnosperms viz , the Pentoxylese 
cmbracirig the characters of both Stachyosperihs and 
Phyllosperms Pentoxylon Sahnn has been reconstruct- 
ed from the parts of the ilurassic flora of the Bajmahal 
hills, t «2 , Pentoxylon (stem), Nipcmiophyllum (foliage) 
and Carnoconites (ft male cones) Earlier, ho recons- 
tructed the best known tif the Bennettitalos viz , 
Wdliamsonia Sewardtana from parts of Rajmahal 
fossils such as Ptilophyllum (loaf), Bvcklandia (stem) and 
Wtlliamsovm (flowers) From the anatomical features 
of Homoxylon, another Rajmahal fossil, Sahm connoct- 
(d the Magiioliales with tho Bennettitales through this 
interesting group, throwing fresh light bn the origin of 
the angiosperm 

Professor Sahm was connected with a large number 
of scientific bodies, Indian and foreign He was one 
of the founders and an ex president of the Indian 
Botamcal Society and editor of Society’s journal for 
several years He was president of tho section of 
botany in 1921 and 1938, of geology in 1926 and general 
president of the Indian Science Congress in 1940 He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vice president of the Indian Academy of Sciences and 
National Institute of Sciences of India and a former 
President and Foreign Secretary of tho National Aca- 
demy of Sciences of India He was Vice president of 
the Palaeobotany section at tho 6th International 
Botanical Congress, held in Amsterdam in 1936, and was 
India’s delegate to the third centenary celebrations of 
the Natural History Museum in Pans in the same year 

Professor Sahm was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of London in tho year 1936, and was roci 
jiient of tho Barclay medal of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for research in biological science in the same 
year Towards the end of 1947 ho was deputed by the 
Government of India to tour the research laboratones m 
Europe, U K and USA in order to observe there 
plants, orgamzation and operation Prior to his return 
to India he attended the 18th International Geological 
Congress held in London m September 1948 This year 
a striking tribute was paid to him when ho was elected 
Honorary Chairman of th? 7th International Botamcal 
Congress to be held at Stockholm m 1950 

His was a life devoted to science, and in 1946 he 
established tho Institute of Palsobotany at Lucknow 
which IS the only one of its kmd in the world But 
unfortunately his untimely death, seven days after 
tho foundation stone of the Institute was laid, has 
taken away from us a great scholar, a great leader and 
even greater a friend His love for palseobotany is 
shown by his last instructions to his wife “Please 
ftounsh the Institute’’ To quote Professor Sir C V 
Raman, his was a “restless spirit’’ and the nation has 
loqt pi Ptofessor Birbal great international figure 

a. S furi A A. K. cth9th 
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Notes ai\d Neujs 


OLD PRINTING PLATES AID COSMIC RAY STUDY 

Lead plates used in printing the first issues of the 
Physical Review more than half a century ago are being 
put to new service by physicists at Cornell Umversity’s 
Laboratory of Nuclear Studies, Director Robert 
L Wilson revealed today 

Dr Wilson said that “wo have about 3,000 pounds 
of old plates which we will use in our laboratory work, 
mostly in connection with our cosmic ray studies and 
other high energy radiation work that require the use 
of lead shieldmg ’’ 

The sole exception is the one mounted in Dr 
Wilson’s office which is from page one of the first issuoof 
the Review for July August, 1893 The plates wire 
turned over to the laboratory recently after having been 
in storage here since 1913, the last year the Review 
was published at ComeU (New York Times, Februaiy 
6, 1949) 


NEW ABSORPTION DELAYING VEHICLE 
FOR PENICILLIN 

A new repository form of pcmcilhn which gives 
delayed absorption has been developed recently by 
F H Buckwalter and H L Dickinson of the Bristol 
Laboratories, Syracuse, New York 

These research workers set up the following criteria 
for the ideal vehicle repository penicillin it must be 
non toxic, non irritating and nonallergemc, it roust not 
affect atlversely the stabihty of penicillin , it must pos 
sess a viscosity to permit withdrawal into a syringe and 
administration at room temperature , it should retard 
the rate of release of jienicilhn from the site of injection, 
and it should be of such consistency as to prevent 
settlmg of suspended penicillin particles 

Gels of the aluminium stearates and vegetable 
oils meet most of those requirements The viscosity 
of such a preparation will depend on which aluminium 
stearate (mono , di , or tri ) is used, the type of oil, and 
the conditions under which the gel is made The 
high degree of water repellency aide m delaying the 
absorption of pemcillin, and the thixotropic properties 
of these gels effectively prevent setthng of suspended 
pepiciUm particles 

Various peniciUin suspensions contauung 300,000 
units per 0 0 were adromistered m doses of 50,000 
units per kg to rabbits and the blood level determined 
periodically for days Procaine penicillin G of small 
ut aluppmuio 8^»te ^el copid be 


detected m the blood up to 12 days after an injeo- 
tion In contrast, sodium penicillin Q m peanut oil 
containing beeswax could not be detected in 48 hours 
(Inter- American Scientific Publication, March, 1949) 

RADIOACTIVE PHOSPHORUS UPTAKE IN RAT 
TEETH STUDIED 

The rate of uptake of radioactive phosphorus 
by the hoth after mtraporitonoal injection has recently 
■ been determined at the Purdue University, School of 
Pharmacy, I^fayotte, Indiana The mtrapontoneal 
injection of 1 c c of a solution cotairang 0 1 gm of 
radioactive potassium biphosphate with an activity 
of 200,000 < ounts per minute per c c , disclosed that the 
phosphorus is taken up quite rapidly during the first 
20 hours, after which the activity of the teeth slowly 
diminishes 

In a second experiment, it was shown that the ra- 
dioactivity of rats’ teeth after injection iiitraporitoneally 
of radioactive phosphate, is a linear function of the 
activity of the phosphate solution injected (Inter- 
American Scientific Publication, March, 1949) 


BORON TREATED STEELS 

It IS reported from the IT S National Bureau of 
Standards that the effectiveness for hardening steel 
by the aildition of small amount of boron depends upon 
the steel making practice and the amount and form of 
boron retained in the steels The optimum effect 
on “hardeiiability” is obtained when boron is added 
in the form of simple or complex ferro-alloys, commonly 
called “intensifiers”, “Special addition agents’’, or 
“needling agents”, to thoroughly deoxidised heats m 
which the amounts of boron recovered is within the range 
of about 0 001 to 0 006 per cent It is found that varia- 
tions from 0-0 006 per cent of boron additions made 
with either simple or complex intensifiers have no signi- 
ficant influence on the following properties of the steels 
(1) Cleanliness, except titanium or ziroconium mclusions 
m some steels treated with complex intensifiers (non- 
metallic inclusions), (2) hot working (experimental 
steels), (3) transfcarmation temperatures, (4) resistance 
to softomng by tempermg, (6) weldability (experimental 
steels) and (6) tensile properties of fully hardened and 
tempered specimens, except possibly an improvement 
in duotihty when tempered at low temperatures Steels 
With relatively high additions of boron can be rendered 
fine grained at heat-treating temperatures by the judi 
<«ou8 use of gram growth mlpbiti^ swb ag f^lmnimum, 
and «frcomam. 
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The influence of boron on hardenabiLty ajid on notch 
toughness of fully hardwed and tempered steels vanes 
with the base composition of the steels, the composition 
of the intensifiers, and the amount of boron present 
The morease of hardenability due to boron is greater for 
basic open hearth than for experimental steels prepared 
in an mduction furnace The hardenability of many 
of the experimental and all the steels comprising basic 
open-hearth heat is markedly improved by addition of 
boron In many of the experimental steels the optimum 
hardenabihty is obtamed with small additions of boron 
(0 001 per cent or less rotamed), while in other steels 
the hardenabihty increases continuously with increase 
m boron In other steels, the addition of boron as a 
simple or complex intensifier is either without effect 
or impaires the hardenabihty In general, relatively 
small additions are more effective than large, and the 
complex intensifiers are more effective than the simple 
ones 

The effectiveness of boron in enhancing the harden 
ability increase with the amounts (within limits) of 
manganese, chromium and molybdenum The hardena- 
bihty also vanes with the state of deoxidation of the 
heat and the final nitrogen content High soluble mtro 
gen (and possibily oxygen) is detnmeiital to the 
boron effect on hardenabihty 

For the commercial steels, the magnitude of tlu 
hardenabihty effect is independent of the amount 
of boron added or retained and the composition of the 
intensifiers The addition of small amounts of boron 
18 often boneflcal to the notch toughness at room temixi 
rature of the steels when fully hardened and tempi red 
at low temperatures {The Chemical Age, March '>, 194')) 

NEW SYNCHROTRON 

At a recent meeting of the American Physiial 
Society at Berkeley Dr Edwin M McMillan, the inventor 
of the new synchrotron of the University of California 
at Berkeley, described the pnnciple of operation of the 
machine The first beam was produced in Decembi r 
and after a few alterations the synchrotron was opera 
ted at full energy of 300 ra e v in January The 
impact erf the 300-m e v electron beam on a heavy 
atom produced a beam of 300 m o v x rays which 
were used for atom sraoshmg bombardments The 
actual operation of the new synchrotron involved 
delicate balance between complex operating parts and 
nuoro second timmg Electrons were accelwated to 
300 m e V m “flights", each flight touring the accele 
ration chamber 480,000 times m 1 /120 of a second Each 
period of operation covered 1/30 of a second, mcludmg 
preparation for the brief period of actual acceleration 
%e maohme accelerated six “flights” of electrons oath 
second, remauung out of operation the remainder of 
the time 

Dr MoMiUhn stated that the bekm will be used 
for induemg nuclear reactions and for cold chamber 
studies of phenomena similar to those found with oosmio 
I^ ^**”**^ jEngiweennj) February 28 , 


LARGE TELESCOPE CONCERN IN ENGLAND 

Cox, Hargreaves and Thomson Ltd , London, is 
equippmg itself to undertake the manufacture of large 
telescopes This newly formeil optical concern of ex- 
perts 18 already working on objectives of medium 
size (up to about 48 inches) One of the partners, Mr 
John V Thom8on,wa8 working in the 200-mch Telescope 
project in California for two years and has just returned 
to England, with the experience of constructing large 
telescopic reflectors 

It 18 understood that the C H T Ltd will shortly 
bo making a 24 inch Schmidt mirror out of a 5 ply 
glass disc pr< pared by the Pickmtgton Brothers Ltd 
at St Helens, Lancashire This disc is prepared by 
welding thinner glasses together at the softening tempe- 
rature Although tlie idea of using ply glass for teles- 
copic disc 18 not new, the success of this mirror will show, 
for the first time, its practicability Mr Hargreaves 
thinks that there is a great future for ‘cellular’ discs, 
prepared by similar w'olding process, for large telescopic 
K flectors 

PALOMAR OBSERVATORY 

The 200 inch mirror has been housed in the Palomar 
Observatory in Californiia towards the end of 1947 
After preliminary tests were carried out, it was found 
that its outer zone, 18 inches wide, is still a httle too 
high, measured in fractions of wave length of light 
'Phis IS suspoc ted to be due to temperature effect, at least 
jiartly Measures are being taken to avoid the tempe 
rature effect to get the perfect correction m figure 
If this does not prove satisfactory, the outer zone may 
have to be polished down m which case the ojioration 
will be carried out at the site without removuig it to 
the optical shop in Pasadt'na 

The observatory is starting on a three year pro- 
gramme of mapping the entire available sky with its 
48 inch Sehmidt telescope which is just complete and 
installed This is also the largest Schmidt telescope 
in the world, and will help guiding the pre gramme of 
the largest 200 inch telescope 

RADIO ISOTOPES IN PETROLEUM RESEARCH 

Experiments with piStoii rings made radioactive 
in the uranium cham-reacting pile at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory forecast benefits to operators 
of motorized equipment The Cahforma Research 
Corporation, and the isotopes Division of the AEG 
are suocessfolly using radioactive piston nngs to test 
the eflfect of fuels and lubricants on engine wear 
The amount of wear cam be measured by an extremely 
simple and delicate method by which as little as one 
inimonth of an ounce of metal worn from the rings 
can be detected The Corporation has also develop^ 
a method which can indicate just where a given sample 
of Oil IS located m a pipe line from outside the pijie 
As bttle as one billionth of an''ounoeXof radioactive 
bd^oiD edded to the oil before it le pqiqped mto the 
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pipe can be detected with a Geiger counter The 
Corporation is using radioactive carbon in an expen- 
ment to loam more about the state of gasoline mole- 
cules as they pass through the refinery (Chemical 
and Engineering News, February 14, 1949) 

INDIA CAN BENEFIT FROM THE USA PATENT 
OFFICE 

Among constitutional provisions which enhance 
the individual’s worth to himself and to society is the 
one giving the U S legislature the power to grant him 
the exclusive enjoyment of his inventions and disco- 
veries for a limited period This is the fountainhead 
of authority for the U S patent system 

By now the patent office has issued a total of two 
and a half million patents concerning every conceiv 
able human activity m every part of the world These 
patents constitute the greatest body of technical litera 
ture over amassed Without the various aspects of 
this patent system, USA could not have reached 
anything approaching her present industrial and (co- 
nomic power 

The USA patent system is open to tho pi ople 
of India as it is to anyone in the world except persons 
who are classed by the USA as enemy aliens 
Its protection is given to Indians to exactly the same 
extent, for exactly the same cost, as it is to American 
citizens The foes charged by the U S A Governniont 
are $ 30 (about Rs 100) upon filing the application, 
and another $30 upon completion of examination 
and acceptance If application is rejected, an appeal 
can be filed for a fee of $15 (Rs 50) Tho fees expected 
by tho attorney or agent vary considerably The 
science division of New York’s reference hbrary has 
excellent facilities in this line 

Once the patent is issued, there are no additional 
fees for its maintenance and no provisions for coinjml 
sory working or for compulsory licensmg umler the 
patent Even if the patentee does not work the paten 
ted invention himself, he may prevent others from in- 
fringing it There are no renewal fees, taxes, or asses 
ments whatsoever through the 17 years of tho patent’s 
existence The total amount paid m ordinary cases 
IS thus $60 (Rs 200) for 17 years’ protection In 
India’s patent system, tho applicant first pays the 
Indian Governmvnt an apphcation fee of Rs.IO and 
a sealing fee of Rs 30 After the first four years of 
the patent (which are free), the patentee must pay 
renewal fees of Rs 60 for the second four years term, 
Rs 100 for the third and Rs 150 for the final 4 year 
term This totals Rs 1 ,260 for protecting an invention 
in India for 16 years, as compared to Rs 200 for 17 
years of protection in the USA 

^ The number of patents granted per million popu- 
latnm in USA is 374, while it is only 2 in India 
86 8 per cent of the total of patents taken out m U S A 
annuwly are taken out by U S A citizens In India, 
oply l6 per cent are granted to Indians and 90 p«f 
(lent to foreigners In 1946, of the 2,608 applications 


filed in the Indian Patent Office, 18 per cent were filed 
by U 8 A nationals ( World tn Brief, News Servile) 

INDIAN SCIENTISTS’ TOUR OF AUSTRALIA 

Keen interest in the scope of scientific investigation 
m Australia and in the facilities available for modem 
research, was shown by the members of the Indian 
Scientists’ delegation who have just returned after com- 
pleting their tour of Australia, m response to an invi 
tation from the Australian Government 

The delegation included Dr S Krishna, Dmector 
of Forest Products Research, Indian Forest Research 
Institute at Dehra Dun, 

Dr B P Pal, Joint Director of the Indian Agncul 
tural Research Institute, New Delhi, 

Lt Ool M L Ahuja, Director of the Central Re 
search Institute, Kasauli, and 

Mr V P Sondhi, Deputy Director, Geological 
Survey of India, Calcutta 

At Canberra, the national capital, the delegation 
mspected CSIR laboratories and were received by the 
Governor General of Australia, the Rt Hon W J 
Mckell They met also the Prime Minister, the Rt 
Hon J B Chiefly 

Among places visited wore the Commonwealth 
Forestry and Timber Bureau, the Australian Institute 
of Anatomy and the Commonwealth Observatory at 
Mount Stroinlo 

Travelling by air, tho delegation then visited the 
irrigation areas on the Murrumbidgee River at Leeton 
and Griffith, in the State of New South Wales There 
they saw farms on which nee and wheat are grown 

At Boonoke station, in the Demliquin district of 
Rivtnna, the visitors were able to inspect Austraha’s 
most famous Merino stud ‘About 70,000 sheep are 
run on the property At the stud they were shown 
26 rams each worth more than Rs 10,660/- 

The delegation passed through Eehuca, a Murray 
River township in the State of Victona which is a centre 
of dairying and wheat growing At Shepperton, 
in the Goulburn Valley, they inspected the extensive 
fruit growing areas which support the biggest fruit 
canneries in Australia It was pointed out that the 
Australian wheat research authority, Wilham Farrer, 
had used Indian varieties of wheat m the course of his 
breeding experiments, and that some of the Indian 
strain exists m Australian wheatfields today 

Because of the nature of the work earned out at the 
Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun, Dr Krishna 
found his main interest m Melbourne m the activities of 
CSIR’s Forest Products Division Its modem labora- 
tories conduct research mto matters relating to timber 
and the utihsation of forest products generally, 
Dr Krishna showed keen interest m the work of the 
various sections, whicb gye devoted to woo4 struo^e, 
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wood chemistry, timber physics, and mechanics, season 
mg, preservation, veneer and gluing, and utilisation 
of timber products 

Lt Col Ahuja was particularly mterested in the 
medical research work carried out by the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute, which is world famous for mvesti 
gations into the problems of pathology and mwbtine 
The Institute is directed by Professor F M Burnett, 
F K S Important activities undertaken at the Insti 
tute mclude large scale production of influenra virus 
vaccine, study of snakebite and virus diseases of man 
and animal and the chemical detection of posions 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

The 16Sth Annual Meeting of the Iloyal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal was held at Calcutta in the Society’s 
hall at 1, Park Street on February 7, 1949 Tlu' 
Hon’ble Mr Justice Rama Prasad Mookerjee presided 

In his presidential a<ldre88, Mr Justice Mookerjee 
urged that a conference of Asian Countrus should 
be hold early to consider the cultural problems only 
He said, “This Society is not only to adapt itself to the 
conditions in an Independent India, but must take 
due note of the new upsurge throughout the length 
and breadth of Asia — Asia has now rediscovered its 
soul India must play a very important part in tlx^ 
growth of Asian uplift During the last few untunes 
most of the countries in Asia had been dommatid 
politically and economically by different western 
powers and an idea had been propagated that the people 
inhabiting the different parts of Asia are as botwei'ii 
themselves fundamentally different in their culture 
and heritage With the gam of freedom m India, 
Burma, Ceylon and some of the countries m the far 
East, it 18 now possible for the peoples of Asia to think 
freely and express frankly what their ideals in life 
had been and shoukl be Rc’presentatives of the di 
flFeront Asian countries have been meeting and fortunate 
ly two of such conferences were held in India, thanks 
to the foresight and breadth of vision of our Prime 
Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru It has been tm 
phasised that the meeting of the Asiatics to have a 
common platform grow out of a legitimate desire to 
see the Asian continents to rise to its full stature but it 
must be remembered that there is no spirit of hostility, 
much less of threat, to those in other lands who used 
to dommeer, m the past, over whatever was Eastern 
An opportunity must be afforded to the Asians to plan 
and execute, orderly and co ordinate, a development 
along humanistic and international Imes’’ Continumg 
Justice Mewkerjee stressed that this Society was not 
concerned with the political aipect of the question but 
rather with the cultural umty of all who are m Asia 
“The political disputes and differences and the clashes 
of political ideals, as we are noticmg m Cbma, Burma, 
Malaya, Siam, Indonesia, Syna, Paleatmo and at other 
places, will not stand in the way of the Asians meeting 
on a common platform for more and greater correla 
tion on culturtd problems Everybody recognises that 
wisdom wwit &om the East to the West Can anybqdy 


forget that the vedic seers, Zarathustra, Gautama 
Buddha, Moses, Josus, Confucius and Mohammed were 
all Asiatics ^ The message of hope, message of truth, 
message of love all emanated from the East It is 
still possible for the East to continue to contribute 
its quota to the solution of the various problems which 
face the much distracted present day vorld ’’ 

The following awards of the Society’s medals 
and prizes were announced , 

Annandale Memortal Medal to Shn Nirmal Kumar 
Bose for his contribution m Anthropology, Archaeo 
logy and Ancient Civilization Durgaprosad Khaitan 
Memorutl Medal to Dr J C Ghosh for his contribution 
towards the development of industry in India 

The Society’s medal for service of peace, umty 
and progress was awarded for the first time and pos- 
thumously to MAHATMA GANDHI 

Mr Justice Mookerjee and Dr K N Bagchi were 
rc elected President nand General Secretary of the 
Society for the year 1949 50 

BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

The Thirtoentli Annual General Meeting of the 
Botanical Society of Bengal was held on March 26, 1949, 
at the Botanical Laboratory, Calcutta Umversity 
Dr K Biswas, Superintendent, Royal Botaruc Garden, 
Sibpur, presided anil Rai ShriHarendra NathChaudhun, 
Minister of Education, Government of West Bengal, 
was the ( liief Guest on the occasion 

The Education Mnuslor said that no Government 
could be indifferent to the progress of science m the 
country Botli the Central and Provincial Go\ern- 
ments wire faced with a thousand and one difficulties 
after attainment of independence and therefore wore 
not in a position to rendei sufficient help towards the 
development of science in the country He was sure 
that as soon as they would be able to solve the existing 
diflTicuItu a they would pay due attention to this matter 

Referring to the prayer of the Society for a grant 
of Rb 2,600 for publication of its special works for 
popularising botanical science among students, the 
Minister assured that Government would see to it 
that tho prayer was granted 

Speaking on the subject of ‘Botamcal Survey of 
India — Past, Present and the Future’, Dr Biswas said 
that if the country neglected scientific mvestigation 
of its natural resources it would have to pay very heavily 
in the long run The development of the Botamcal 
Survey of India was a vital ne^ for the country, as it 
will appear from the enormous range and possibilities 
of botamcal exploration of the unexplored and insuffi- 
ciently botanist regions of India, (including forests 
o£ Native States) to the extent of about 125,000 sq 
miliEis out of a total forest area of nearly 250,000 sq 
mifee. 
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India can be conveniently divided into five natural 
circles, mz , (1) North West Circle, (2) Eastern Circle, 
(3) Central Circle, (4) Southern Circle and (5) Western 
Circle, and each placed under the charge of a Chief 
Botanist, who will approximately have about 30,000 
sq miles unit area of the country to explore and report 
upon At the rate of 300 sq miles per botanist per 
year, no less than 5 to 6 botanists will be required to 
complete the survey within 15 years At this rate 20 
botanists would be required to complete the suivey 
work of the whole area within the specific 15 years 

Recurring expenditure under the proposed re- 
organized botanical survey is estimated to bo 2 3 lakhs 
of rupees in the first stage of development and 4 5 
lakhs in the fifth year But unfortunately the entire 
scheme has now been held in abeyance by the Central 
Government 

Continuing Dr Biswas said, “I confess that 1 have 
utterly failed to follow the policy of the Govcinnunt 
of India particularly towards the Botanical burvey of 
India This survey is one of the very oldest Depart- 
ments of the Govcmnient of India Its reorgaiuzation 
scheme was thrashed out and drawn up as long ago 
as 1919 by the eminent and expert oflicers who were 
then Members of the Board of bcientihc Advice under 
the auspices of the then Government of India The 
reorganization scheme was accepted by the Govcrnim nt 
of India but tlie implementation of which was indefinite 
ly postponi fl on account of the alleged financial reasons 
prevailing at that time The tunc 1 speak ol was 
when so many new Departments what are now cliarae- 
tensed as Nation Biulding Departments now actively 
functioning wiio altogether unknown It will thus 
be quite clear to you that when the financial tondition 
of the Government of India improved the Botanical 
Survey of India should have received the first recogru 
turn and support on the basis of priority claim at least, 
but intentionally or unintentionally the Botanical 
Survey of India iiisteail of receiving active and material 
support was left truncated since the end of 1937 ” Dr 
Biswas appealed to the Scientific Public of India to 
appreciate the actual position of the Botamcal Suivey 
of India and ponder over the matter carefully as to 
whether such a deplorable condition should be allowed 
to continue any longer 

Concluding Dr Biswas referred to the stops ho 
was takmg towards coordinating all the difiercnt 
aspects of botanical rest arches not only m this country, 
but also in the neighbouring countries of Asia with the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Sibpur as the centre for dissemi- 
nating botanical knowledge worthy of India’s past 
tradition m the field of cultural and scientific advance- 
ment There was, ho said, every possibility and pros- 
'fbct of our organising fioristio researches on an AU 
Asia basis and India will take a forward lead to the 
progress of botamcal science m Asia through the revived 
Botanical Survey of India 

' Dr K Biswas was re-elected Prendent and Shn 
P. K,. Bose was elected Secretary for the year 1949 50 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

The Third Annual General Meeting of the Zoologi- 
cal Society of Bengal was held at the Zoological Labo- 
ratory, Calcutta University, on March 27 last Prof 
H K Mookerjee, Sir Nilratan Sircar Professor of Zoolo- 
gy, Calcutta University, presided 

In his presidential address. Prof Mookerjee pleaded 
for the establishment of National Biological Laboratories 
parallel to our National Physical and Chemical 
Laboratories already m existence He said physical 
and chemical problems when solved render us many 
advantages but the biological sciences are m no way 
loss important — one is complementary to the other 

Continuing, Prof Mookerjee said that m recent 
years not only a senes of National Laboratories were 
estabhshod but also non official mstitutions, hke the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, were 
expanded for the advancement of physical and chemi- 
cal sciences Unfortunately, biologleal sciences have 
been utterly neglected He appeal^ to the scientists 
of India to this malfunctioning of science in India, 
if the country has to progress and to include research 
m biological sciences at the Indian Association for the 
Cultivation of Science 

Referring to the progress of zoology in India 
during the past decade, Dr Mookerjee said, our achieve 
raents are not negligible although there are ample scope 
to expand our fields of research He stressed the im- 



I’rof H K Mookerjee and Shn G K Chakravarty 
wore re elected President and Secretary respectively 
for the year 1949 50 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 

Reserve of manganese ore have been discovered 
at Tirodi, in the Balaghat District of the Central Pro 
Vinces, bj a party of geologists deputed by the Geo 
logical Surve'y of India, Government of India Investi- 
gation was undertaken at the request of the Central 
Provintes Manganese Ore Company which has been 
m mining operations in the area for some tune 

past 

Parties of the Geological Survey of India working 
m other parts of the country liave reported the discovery 
of several large deposits of bauxite m western part of 
Sambalpur, Orissa, small occurrence of magnesite 
near Ulipuram m the Salem District of Madras, and 
the occurrence of several seams of coal on the west 
bank of the Halso river m the Bilaspur District ui 

Brief references to these and other activities of 
the Geological Survey of India are made in its quarterly 
report for the period October to December, 19^ 
The report records that five parties continued investi- 
mtion for oil m vanous jparta of the country, v%z , Ibe 
^walamukhi area m East Punikb, Nawanagar State, 
Gatoh, Kathiawar and the &<mti^ traots of Assam, 
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Prospecting work continued during this quarter for 
bauxite deposits in the Belgaum District (Bombay) , 
western part of Sambalpur (Onssa), and Patna District 
(Bihar) Prospecting for raw materials for glass and 
ceramic industriet? continued in the Jubbulpoit, 
Hashangabad and Chhindwara districts of OP Tmodi 
gation for gypsum also continued in Jixlhpur Stat< 
and Sirmur State (Himachal Pradesh) 

The Geological Survey also carried out during thi- 
period geological investigations m connection with 
several river valley projects such as, Bhakra, Kosi, 
Khoh, Pipn, Hipri, Hirakud and Domodar 

The annual Field 1 raining Camp foi tiammg 
gt ologists was held from November I'i, 1948 to January 
4, 1949 and 22 newly appointed ofheers of the Geologic al 
Survey of India as well as ten unucrsity post giaduUc 
students wore trained 


MILK MARKETING IN INDIA 

'I'he problems of marketing of milk and the pusont 
undesirable features ol milk production, which any 
plan of improvement of dairy industry m India must 
guard against, are dealt with m a comprehensive bio 
chure on Milk Marketing m India just published by 
the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Govern 
ment of Incha The broehiire, eopiously illustrated 
with charts and diagrams, deals with problems of 
supply, demand, utilisation, price and quality of milk 
and discuss '8 various aspects of distribution with 
particular reference to urban sujiply 

The average daily per capita consumption of milk 
including mdk products in India is only about T o/s 
as compared to 41 ozs in the U K and 36 ozs m the 
U S A Of this meagre ration less than half is consume d 
as fluid milk as, it is estimated, out of a total prodm 
tion of 4*) 3 crore maunds of milk not more than 36 pet 
cent 18 taken as fluid milk In the absence of facilities 
for speedy assembling, large scale processing and 
long distance transport of milk, the brochure says, as 
much as 43 per cent of the production has to be con 
verted into ghee in small villages The bulk of thi 
milk consumed m urban areas is produced at high cost 
m congested stables of towns and cities under the 
most unhygienic conditions and adulteration is so wide 
spread that consumers have almost become mdififcrcnt 
to quality 

The brochure also indicates the efforts made by 
the Central and the Provincial Governments during 
the past five years to arrange supply of milk to urban 
areas through orgamzation of producers co operatives 
Co-operative Societies and Umons now handle about 
2,200 maunds of milk per day but the part played by 
them is yet exceedingly small A brief account of 
Bombay’s five-year milk plan estimated to cost over 
4^ crores of rupees is also given A number of appen 
dices at the end contam interesting information on 
cattle Btatistieh in India as well as on the production 
and consumption of milk 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY ABROAD 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
(’uhural Organisation (UNESCO) has published the 
first volume of ‘ Study Abioad, International Hand- 
book of Fillowships, Scholarships and Educational 
Exchange ” T'hc book covers over 10,500 oppor 
tunities for Inttriiational Study m 166 subject holds 
in twenty seven countries In addition, tho handbook 
contains iiohs on tho fellowship programme of the 
United Nations and its Specialised Agencies as well as 
summaries of the teehmquo of fi llowship admmistration 
for those engaged m planning fellowship programmes 

The aim of the publication is to increase the number 
and quality of caiulidates applying for fellowship, to 
suggest to prospective donors wlieio now programmes 
may be developed and to bring into pors|)ootive pos- 
sible ov( I lappings of emphasis and areas of outstandmg 
need The book will bo of practical assistance to those 
wishing to travt 1 out ot their own countries, for purposes 
of study I he reporting countries are, Austria, Bol- 
gnun, Burma Canada, China, Columbia, Czechoslova- 
kia, Eciiailor, Eire, Finland, Fiance, India, Italy, 
Now Zealand, Noiway, tin- Philhppines, Portugal, 
South Africa, United Kingdom and United States of 
America 

The book is av^ailable with some booksellers m 
India anil can also be obtained from UNESCO head- 
ejuarters in Pans 

SIR BEN LOCKSPEISER 

Sir Btn Lockspcisei, (Tiicf Scientist at the Mimstry 
of Supply responsible for conduct of scientific research 
m all fields of aetiv ity of the Ministry exceptmg atomic 
energy, has suitoodocl Sir Edward Appleton as Secretary 
to the Committoe of Pavy Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research 

The appouitmcnt of Sir Ben to this important 
position, opens a new chapter which perhaps may be 
consuleit'd tho most important t xecutive post in Govern- 
ment service Sir Ben who is a member ol tho Scienti- 
fic Civil Service, has risen from the lowest grade 

Previous holders of this appointment are Sir 
Frank Heath (1916 1927), Sir Henry TTzzard (1927- 
1929), Sir Frank Smiths (1929 1939), and Sir Edward 
Appleton (1939 1949) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dk P Mahfshwabi, Professor of Botany, Delhi 
University, has been elected a Vice-President of the 
Morphol >gy Section of the Seventh International Bot»- 
moal Congress to be held at Stockholm in 1960 

At the Annual convocation of the Forest Research 
Institute & Colleges, hold on March 24, 1949, and pre- 
sided over by the Hon’ble Pandit Jawaharlid Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India, Shri K N Tandon, Research 
Aasistant of the Wood Technology Branch, was award- 
ed Howard MbdaI/— 1948 for outstan^g reseamSi 
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work on “The Study of the relation between height 
and diameter growth in some Indian forest trees” 

ScHOLABs from overseas who visit Boston and its 
environs are invited to visit the house of the Amtrioan 


Academy of Arts and Scienoes at 28 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts The staff of the Academy 
will be happy to co operate in arranging travel and hotd 
accommodations and personal contacts with scholars 
and institutions in the Boston distnet 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Ways of Fishes — By liconard P Schultz and 
Edith M Stem Pp i-xii, 1 264, 80 text figuns, 
1948 Macmillan & Company, Limited, St Mar- 
tin’s Street, London Dollar price $4 00, Sterling 
price 22s net 

The Way^ of F%<ihes comprises of four main sections, 
each catering to different tastes The first 13 chapters 
upto page 181 illustrate some selected aspects of the 
ways of fishes, Chapter 14 (pp 182 193) deals with fi^h 
management and some aspects of fislierios reseanh. 
Chapters 15 and 16 (pp 194 218) give ABC’s of Heme 
Aquaria and an account of fishes suitable for sueh 
aquaria and the Appendix (pp 219 247) centams a 
classification of Fishes This is followed by a General 
Index (pp 249 258) and an Index of Scientific Names 
(pp 259 264) 'I’hc figures are simple but very mnih 
illustrative of the points intended to be portrayed or 
emphasized 

In the first section of the book, there is an immense 
wealth of information on certain aspects of fish life 
which IS bound to interest a general reader, especially 
as it 18 given in simple non technical terms 1 Ins 
information is based mostly on personal observations 
or taken from the writmgs of present day workers 
For a general reader, it may be an advantage that the 
book IS not burdened with references, but a scientific 
reader is likely to miss them The variety of topics 
dealt with is clear from the titles of various chapters 
Migration, Locomotion, Hibernation and Aestivation, 
Fishes Dangerous to Man, Feeding Habits, Association 
with other Animals, Males that Incubate, Electricity 
and Luminescence, Sound and Sight, Ocean Beach 
Spawners, Giants and Dwarfs and Nest Builders in 
Streams The most phasant feature of the work is 
that each chapter leads to the next imperceptibly 
aS that a general contmuity of story is maintained 
throughout 

In the Chapter entitled “Fishes Controllable by 
Mtm”, the authors point out the similarities between 
ilhe principles of management of domestic animals 
and fishes, particularly those cultured in ponds A 


simple and brief account is given of the Methods of 
Fish Management m Streams, Lakes and Sea and a 
special reference is made to the control of the north- 
Pacific Deep Sea Halibut through scientific mvestiga 
tiuns and administrative measures 

The two chapters dealing with Heme Aquaria 
are suflicuntly infoimative fer a beginner in aquarium 
hobby Attention is invited to the oxygen, light and 
temperature requirements of fishes and the role of the 
plants, changing of water, foed and other animals m 
a balanced ac]uarium is indicated Yaiicus bazaids 
that may afflict aquarium inhabitants are mentioned 
The technique rf setting up a balanced aquarium is 
explained Criteria for selecting fishes ftr the aquaria 
are given and fishes suitable for aquaria are listed 
m their evolutionary order 

The Classification of Fishes given m this book 
cannot bo of any use to the general readers of the book, 
but it 18 a boon for fish taxonomists as a general reference 
work According to Schultz and Stern, fishes are 
grouped into 9 classes, 66 orders and 670 famihes, 
whereas acccrclirg to Berg there are 12 classes, 114 
orders and fcC4 famihes Jordan had enumerated 
6 classes, 71 orders and 638 families Schultz and Stern 
have rightly observed that “Such disagreement is a 
healthy condition in the field of ichthyology, because it 
indicates that new facts are being discovered and these 
change the conceptions of relationships, thus altermg 
the arrangement of the orders and families of fishes 
Our knowledge is too imperfect to arrange the groups 
m a truly natural classification” Points of special 
significance for Indian ichthyologists are the following 

1 Family Chavdhvntda Annandale is removed 
from the Maetacembelotdce (=0pi8thcmi) and, following 
Berg, has been raised to the rank of an Order Ghaudhu- 
noidae The two are, however, placed together showing 
close relationship 

2 The Family Horatchihytdce Kulkarm is placed 
in the Suborder Poecilioidse (Order -Cyprifiodontidte) 
next to Anablepidn and Tomeuridss rather than to the 
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^ which it 18 undoubtedly closely during their development and the intncate adap- 

tationa of animal life to the extraordinary balance '■ 


3 The retention of the Family ^dipositdee Jonlan 
for Ad%posta Annandale & Hora is perhaps not justi 
fied, Adipoaii belongs to the Co6t<td<B 

It 18 further a matter of gratification to record 
that the taxonomic changes of the family rank pro 
posed by Indian ichthyologists during the last quarter 
of a century have been accepted in this work 

The reviewer feels that the authors could amplify 
the classification of fishes and publish it separately 
rather than include it in a charming, general work 
dealing with the ways of fishes 

S L H 


Animals Abve -By Austin H Clark D Van Nos 

trand Company, Inc , New York, 1948 Pp vii 

+ 472 Price H 00 

The author, Dr Clark, is a well known biologist 
attached to the United States National Museum, 
Washington, DC In the course of his long senice 
at this Museum, he has also had exceptional oppor 
tunities of studying animal life in its natural surround 
mgs in various parts of the world As a result, he 
18 exceptionally well-qualified for producing an authori 
tativc and well written account of thi living aniniah 
or as he designates them the ‘Animals Alive’ lh< 
mam object of the work is to indicate, as succinctly 
as possible, the relatione of man to the animal world 
and the relations of various types of animals to cadi 
other, to the plants and to the physical environnu nts, 
whether on land, in fresh waters or in the seas Finally, 
he has tried to assess the relationships of the living 
world to the universe as a whole 'I'his big task the 
author has attempted to carry out m iSChaptcis 
arranged in four Sections the first deals with Man 
and the Animal World, the second with Land Animals, 
the third Freshwater Animals, and the fourth Anininls 
constitumg the Sea Life In reviewing the whole of 
animal world including all the diverse classes of animals, 
such as worms, molluscs, insects, fish, reptiles, birds 
and mammals, the author has produced a work on 
Natural History of a very high order 

As he has described m this book, animals are found 
at almost the highest altitudes, above the mountain 
peaks, and m the ocean depths up to roughly 4 miles 
livmg on the dead sea animals and plants in varymg 
conditions of life As such, they exhibit a very 
high degree of adaptation to the type of mtheu which 
each class frequents and to which it is beautifully adap 
ted The extraordmary sizes of some of the animals, 
such as, the SOft tropical sea worms, the huge whales, 
sqjuids and land animals like tlie elephant etc , arc 
deecnbed m their proper context and with these are 
also considered the mmute water ammals which are 
found Swarmirg m fresh and sahne waters The peeu 
liar life histones of different classes of insects and other 
ap4 tbe ^eat chan^ undergone them 


of nature established m the various types of mtlteua 
are discussed in a very readable form In short, 
the work provides one of the most interesting and 
authoritative monographs on a subject which should 
interest not only the zoologists but also the lay man 
The only triticism one would offer is that it is a highly 
concentrated melange and, as such, is not often easy 
to digest The book is copiously illustrated, but the 
figures, though accuiatc, cannot be regarded as highly 
artistic The bonk is exceptionally wi 11 produced 
and considering its size and the material, the price of 
4 00 dollars is not excessive 

B P 


Water Transport Origins and Early Evolution— 

By James Hornell pp XV -f 307, Plates I to XLV 

and a Map showing Distribution of Types Cam- 
bridge University Pnss, 1946 

Mr Hornell in this work sums up his own researches 
on boat8,dngout8 and rafts in different parts of the world, 
and also fully utilises the labour of other scholars m 
this field As Director of Fisheries in India and Ceylon, 
during the greater part of his hfe,and a specialist m this 
hold who worked m numerous areas in Oceania, 
Indonesia, Africa, and Asia Minor, Mr Hornell 
had unrivalled opportunities of observmg water 
craft of various tyjies The numerous monographs 
and papers contributed bv him in different journals 
and publications have placed before the anthro- 
pologist hiH earlier observations In this latest 
publication, Mr Hornell has discussed the entire data 
aiAilablc, and tried to formulate theories of origm 
and different types of water crafts 

In the hrst part of the work the author describes 
different types of floats and rafts, in the second part he 
describes skinboats and in the third and last part hark 
canoes, (logouts and plank built boats With regard 
to the types of rafts and floats described m part A it 
IS permissible to point out that the gourd raft occurs m 
India and has been described (Chattopadhyay, K P , 
Two Indian Rafts, J R AS B Vol X, 1944) Also shola 
bhela of a somewhat more elaborate kin(l than that 
mentioned by Hornell occurs m North Bengal and is 
used for fishing on the wide marshes of that area 
(Chattopadhyay, tbtd) 

The sections on ongm are not so rich m detail 
as the descriptive portions The study of elaborate 
skin boats — the curragh, the umiak and kayak — startmg 
from the simplest types, is masterly The derivation of 
the umiak and kayak from the coracle is however 
distinctly inadequate in detail The section entitled 
“The generic relation of the bark canoe to dugouts and 
plank built boats” is much more convmcing The 
plates illustrating different types of watercraft are 
excellent There is also a yolummous bibliography 
and a good index, 

< K. P, C, 
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Aircraft Structural Analy«u— Edited By G N 
Mangunan and Norman M Johnston Preutico 
Hall Inc , 70, Eifth Avenue, Ntw York 11, N Y . 
USA Cloth, 6*x‘}', pp V11H418, 1048 Priee 
t8 00 

The developments m the production of aircraft 
structures, from the pioneering pi nod of Wiight brothers 
some fi\e decades ago upto the present, lia\( nicossi 
tatod a deeper and fuller understanding of the principles 
of the theory of structures and their applications in 
aircraft design The outcome of this cun be seen in the 
number of texts and reports now published on this 
subject The present volume is one among many 
such publications, and aims to give an engiminiig 
draftsman a grounding in the principles of <li signing 
aircraft components, and to fannliariso him witli the 
elementary principles of stress analysis 

The special merit of this verk lies in the fact (hat 
it has been prepared by the staff of Glen L Mai tin 
Company, — America’s foremost aeronautical eoiuiin 
— and therefore contains, as should be ixpcctid, a 
wealth of practical information on structural diMgn, 
usually not found in ordinary tests on the subject 
As the emphasis is more on the practical than on the 
theoretical side, a slight looseness in te clinical tiimino 
logy 18 observed at places The mothods and proce 
dures are described through actual examples ot jiro* 
blems encountered in aircraft engineering Be ginning 
with the loads on a basic stiucture, the analysiscna 
detailed structure arc given, followed by ecleeticm of 
material, design of section, determination of stusscs 
and their comparison with allowable stress 

There are six chapters dealing with the subject of 
structural fastenings with rivets and bolts but now he re 


among them is any mention made of the technique of 
welding m any form On page 336, while discussmg 
the (}uestioii of weight saving a casual mention is made 
of w I Iding and brazing, but no attempt is made any- 
wliere to describe its underlying principles The growth 
and development of monocoque and semimonocoque 
strui tures, as well as high performance low drag airfc ils 
have enormously increased the value and applications 
of welding in aircraft and the reviewer was therefore 
suipiiscd to find a conspicuous absence of this 
subject from the text A chapter or two on 
the general principle of this fabricating technique 
would certainly have added to the completeness 
of this work Among the various tables given 
m the Appendix, I’able 49 on page 393 giving 
the “Materials Properties — Sheet Stock”, is the most 
interesting and one which the reviewer believes is pub- 
hshed for the first time in such a comprehe nsivc man 
nermatext After giving the values of the mecham 
cal picipertics a comparison of wood, plastics, alumi- 
nium, mugnesiuin ancl steel alloys is made as regards 
their relative weight for equal strength and relative 
weight for equal stiffness, with aluminium alloy 24ST 
as a stundaref As many as sevcntei n different alloys 
and foinis of these materials are compared and their 
uses in the various components of an aircraft are 
specified A very lucid jiicture is thus afforded from 
this tabic of aircraft structural materials 

Good illustrations, simple and straightforward 
approach and systematic mothods of presentation 
render this text useful to aeronautical draftsmen and 
undergraduate engineers 

S K 0 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[The Editors are not responsible for the views expressed in the letters ] 


MULfI HEADED SORGHUM 

The attention of the writer was drawn to a Jownr 
plant Sorghum vulgare Pers , which bore seven paniehs 
in 1946 season bineo the seeds had already formed, 
no attempt was made to sedf it The plant grew singly 
far away from Sorghum crops and very likely was self 
pollmated Only a few seeds tould be obtained fiom 
tys plant, which is considered as F, 

In 1946 season, the seeds were allowed to germinate 
m April, when the first shower came Only one plant 
survived During stormy weather, it had fallen , 
but the growth continued along the ground to a const 
derably long distance This plant boro 5 panicles as 
shown in the meet of the photograph 


Before the flowers opened, the panicles were bagged 
individually and seeds were Collected separately from 
each panicle This plant was designated as Fj, having 
the following characters 

Culm stout, meter high, total number of nodes 53, 
average circumference at the nodes 12 oms , at mtemodes 8, 
oma , iniemodes 10 ems , and adventitious roots contmue to 
the 35th node T>eaf blades up to 1 meter long and 9 oms 
wide with no chlorophyll deficiency Sap colour v^itish, stalks 
pithy and full, panicles loose, elliptic oblong, spikelets with 

R pedicels Length of panicles from 18 26 oms and breadth 
ems Peduncles erect, rachis elongate, stnate and shal 
lowly channelled Branches many at nodes, spreading, flexuous, 
base stout ancl hairy Baoemes 3 to 5 nocled S^le spike 
lets elliptic to elliptic oblong, acute apex, 6 6 mm long and 
2 2 6 mm wide when in flower and 3 3 8 mm wide when in fruit 
Coarsely hairy throughout, exowt the tip The pedu^ed 
•pikelets linear, subulate, neuter, often ledooed an^ pwsiitent. 
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Seeds were collected from every panicle separately growth Some seeds of Fj were also supplied to Dr 
and stored for the next season They were sown in R H Richhana, Economic Botanist to the Govt 
separate plots m the first we''k of April 1947 The of Bihar, Sabour There, the see Is were planted late in 

the season and the results thus obtained were similar 
to the corresponding late sown crop at Patna, FL, 
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SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


Voll4, No 11 


THE INFLUENCE OF VARIETY ON THE PROTEIN 
CONTENT OF GROUNDNUT (ARACHlS HYPOOEA) 

Varietal diflerencea m protein content of cereals 
and pulses were observed by several workers ’ Among 
groundnuts there are large number of varieties and 
the uiformation on their protein content as affected 
by variety is quite meagre The present investigation 
was taken up with a view to determining variations 
that might exist m the protein content of a number of 
breeding stocks and trial varieties of groundnut The 
varieties used in this experiment wore grown under 
identical conditions at Hebbal Agricultural Farm, 
Government of Mysore 

The protein values are calculated from the content 
of the ilefattcd material estimated according to the 
method of Chibnall et al* and the results are summa 
nzed in Table I 

Tablf 1 


Description of the material Protein content 


I Spremiing, commercuil vanttifa 

1) Mauritius (G 0110) 63 0 

2) Mysore local (G 0120) 4« 2 

3) Virptmia (G 0284) 61 0 

4) Big Japan (G 0020) 52 2 

6) Carolina (G 0088) 47 3 

6) Ponrheherry (G 0126) 60 9 

II Spreading, improved varielin 

7) D, (O 0788) 46 3 

8) T„ (O 0097) 62 4 

9) West African (O 0768) 63 1 

10) Bassi selection 0(0771) 48 8 

11) Pondicherry No 8 (Q 0787) 62 4 

12) UaoBi (O 0019) 69 0 

13) Phillippme white (G 0126) 48 4 

14) A Nambyquearse (G 0123) 61 0 

III Early, erect vaneliee 

15) Valentia(G026I) 67 1 

16) Tennessee White (G 0226) 64 4 

17) bmall Japan (G 0131) 56 1 

1 8) f orwantns (G 0105) 66 0 

19) African white (G 0003) 62 6 

IV Erect la-te varietice 

20) African red (G 0001) 48 1 

21) A K 8 11 (G0784) 60 1 

22) Bum h Virginia (G 0291) 62 8 

23) H Gi (G 0106) 63 2 

24) Castle cary (G 0970) 47 7 

26) baniaru (G 097 1) 44 6 

26) Sataragrey (O 0791) 45 3 


V Hyhndt 

27) Hybrid 

(G 0553) 

609 

28) 

(G 0480) 

49 7 

29) 

(G 0385) 

48 6 

30) ,. 

(G 0341) 

68 8 

31) 

(G 0649) 

62 1 

32) „ 

(0 0184) 

47 4 

33) 

(O 0779) 

48 1 

84) 

(G0717) 

66 3 

, 36) 

(G0173) 

648 

^ 36) 

(G 0343) 

49 3 


From the results m the above table it is clear that 
there is quite significant difference in the protein values 
of various varieties of groundnuts — the range bemg 
44 e~69 8 gms. of prgt^in perlOO gms. of defatted fiony, 


Since the conditons under which they were grown 
are identical, the mam contributing factor for their 
difference is variety 

Our thanks are due to Prof V Subrahmanyan 
and Dr K V Gin for their keen interest m the above 
work and also to Dr L S Daraswamy, Economic Bota- 
nist, Department of Agriculture, Government of Mysore 
and his assistants for supplying the material used in 
the above investigations 

K K Rkddi 
B BhaskabaBao 

Department of Biochemistry, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore, 22-12-1948 

• Lipman TO.* Biair, A W , Soil Scunce, 1, 171, 1018, Roberts, 
H P , J Agn Set , 10, 121, 1920, Frank T , Shutt Can 
Dept Agri Kept , 1930, Whiteside, AGO Can J 
Reeearch, 14, C, 387, 1986 

‘ Chibnall, A C Rees, M W and Williams, E P , Btoehem J , 
37, 354, 1943 


AN INTERESTING CASE OF BOTANICAL 
NOMENCLATURE 

When a plant has a number of synonyms the oorreot 
or the legitimate name is generally ascertained on the 
basis of the earhest published valid name This method 
18 sometimes complicated when two such names referr- 
ing to the same plant are published on the same day 
In the present note, We shall briefly refer to two such 
instances already roeordod by Chatterjee,*»* and add 
a third one for the first time 

It was pointed out that by a curious coincidence 
both David Don and Robert Brown independently 
described a plant on the same day under the names 
Jacaranda mimontfoha D Don and Jacaranda oml%- 
folia R Br Both these names were validly published 
With proper descriptions and plates, and as they both 
refer to the same plant, they are to be regarded as 
synonyms As rules of priority cannot be applied, 
the correct name is determined by the name adopted 
by a subsequent author and thus Jacaranda mimoai- 
folia D Don was accepted In this case, either of the 
two names was validly published and the names in the 
text agreed with the names in the plates Very rarely 
however, the correspondmg names m the text and in 
the plates do not agree, and according to the rules, plates 
published prior to 1908 may validate a species if they 
are accompanied by a name and analyses of essential 
characters When Royle* published a description of 
Incarvillea argvta Royle, he gave a coloured plate to 
illustrate his plant In the correspondmg coloured 
plate, the given name is not IncarvtUea arguta Royle as 
18 expected, hut IncarviUea diffusa Royle Both these 
names are therefore vahdly pubhsh^ by the same 
author m the same work Fortunately, we now know, 
Ihftt Itojrle’s work was |s»ued »nd the plate 
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oontauiing the name Incarvillea dtffuaa Boyle ■was 
published and distributed some five months earher 
than the corresponding text Therefore, under the 
rule of priority, the earher name available on the plate, 
% e , IncarmlUa dtffuaa Boyle, has been regarded as the 
correct name 

We have now discovered another instance which some 
what combines the case of Jacaranda and Jncarmllea 
This refers to two names Plagtopteron auaveolena Grif 
fith (the name in the text), and Plagtopteron fragrana 
GnflSth (the name in the plate) Both these names 
denote only one plant and were validly published at 
the same time * The plant belongs to Plagtopteron 
— a genus of uncertain position in the order Malvalea 
Wlien Gnflfith described the genus, ho suggested that 
it might belong to Malpightacess or Saptndaceat Later 
Masters', Kurz”,'' and Warburg* put it in Ttliacete, 
Malptghtaceas and Flaeourtiaceae respectivtly Subse 
quent authors mostly followed Masters Recently 
Gilg* has put Plagtopteron at the end of Flaeourttaceae 
under genera of uncertain position and suggested that it 
belongs at least to Malvalea Gilg says, ‘ plagtopteron 
Griffith ist sehr wemg bekannt Nach der Bosthreibung 
mochte ich die Gattung zu den Malvalet stellen ” 

The plant is described under the name Plagtop 
teron auaveolena Griffith, and figured in the next page 
with analyses of floral parts under the name Plagtop 
teron fragrana Griffith So, technically both those 
names were validly published on the same day The 
correct name will therefore be ascertained by the name 
adopted by the first subsequent author This happens 
to be Masters as shown below 

PLAGIOPTERON FRAGRANS Masters 

m Hook f FI Br Ind I 3U9 (January, 
1874) 

Plagtopteron auaveolena Griffith— Kurz in Journ 
As Soc Bengal 43 pt 2, 138 (October, 
1874) 

It will be noticed th^t although Kurz adopted 
the name Plagtopteron auaveolena Griffith in the same 
year as Masters, he was at least eight months behind 
Masters in hts publication of the name Subsequent 
authors like Gamble*®, Warburg*, Brandis", Kanjilal 
and Das** have followed either Masters or Kurz as 
they liked 

An exammation of the type sheet at the Kew 
Herbanum shows that the name Plagtopteron fragrana 
Griffith 18 written m Griffiith’s own hand (the wnting 
exaoHy agrees with a number of Griffith’s original 
letters to Sir Wilham Hooker which are preserv^ in 
the library of the Kew Herbarium) The same name 
(t e , Plagtopteron fragrana Griffith) occurs m the plate 
no 13 and agam as a headmg to the explanation of 
the place (♦« 246) All these support the view that 
Griffith actually intended to call lus plant Plagtopteron 
fragrana In our opimon, the other name, which occurs 
only once m the text {1 c 244) may have been used by 
Onffith unint^tioQally, We find foora the text that 


he compares the odour of his Plagtopteron with another 
plant Roydata auaveolena It may be quite possible 
that at the time of writing the text he was influenced 
by the specific epithet of this other name and used it 
by an error — the two epithets auaveolena and fragrana 
conveying the same meaning Griffith’s type sheet in 
the Kew Herbanum does not bear any field number 
1 he number cited by Kurz® (i e , 679) evidently refers 
to the Kew Dtsinbutton number which was given when 
(iiiffiih’s specimen was later distributed from Kew 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew D Chatteejee 

Forest Research Institute M B Raizada 

Dohra Dun 
1 2 1949 


' liuU Beng Bot Soc , 2, 77, 1948 
Kem Bulleltn, 185, 1948 

• llluiftr Himal PI , 296, May, 1836 

• Calc Joum Nat Hist , 4, 244 46, 1844 

» Hook / FI Bt Inti , 1, 399 January, 1874 

• Joum As Soc Bengal, 43 pt 2, 138, 1874 
’ For FI Br Burma, 1 172, 1877 

".•Lngl Pflanzenfani , 3 6a, 65, 1894, 21, 456, 1925 
Man Ind Timbers, 62, 1881 
" Ind Trees, 93, 1906 
Flors of Assam, 1, 169, 1934 


5,6— BENZOQUINALDINIC ACID AS AN 
ANALYTICAL REAGENT 

This reagent was prepared by the oxidation of 
5,6 — benzuipiiiialdine according to the method of 
ilammick* with a little modifacation, the base of m p 
54 0 (picrate of the base molts at 222°C with decom- 
position) was prepared by modifying the method of 
Jloebner and Miller^ 'Ihis reagent of m p 187''C, 
lb soluble in alcohol, acetic acid, less soluble in hot 
water, and sparingly soluble in cold water It was found 
that practically all the bivalent metals aie precipi- 
tated by the reagent Copper gives a light green crys- 
talline precipitate With Cd, Co, Ni, Mg, Ca, 8r, 
Ba, Zn, Mn, Ag, Hg, Pb, etc , white precipitates are 
obtamed Copper salt is sparingly soluble in dilute 
mineral or acetic acid, but dissolves in strong acids, 
in large excess of ammoma and also in cyanide solu- 
tion All other salts are more or leas soluble in dilute 
auda Ba, Ca, and Sr, — salts are soluble m hot water 
Zn, Mn, Ag, Cd, Co, and Ni— salts are soluble m cyanide 
solution Ammomum acetate dissolves the mercuric 
and lead salt of the reagent The Copper salt dried 
at 116° — 120“C 18 of composition (CuHgNO,), Cu, 
1|H,0. With ferrous salt the reagent gives a red 
coloured compound which dissolves m a solution of 
cyanide The mteasity of tlie coloured system thus 
produced variea with the ooncentoation of the ferrous 
ion 

JPetails of the work regarding the pfeparat»<|^ 
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and use of the reagent for the estimation and sepa- 
ration of metals wiU bo published elsewhere 

Ajit Kumar Maiuik 
Anil Kumar Mazumdae 
Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory, 

College of Engineering and Technology, Bengal, 
Jadavpur (near Calcutta), 16-3 1949 

■Hammiok, JcS 123, 2882,1932 
• Doebner and Mdler, Ber, 17, 1711, 1884 


NO RAIN FALL WEEKS AT PATIALA 

Mahajan had previously atudieil the Ram-fall 
Frequency at Patiala*, Rain fall in Patiala State*, 
and Rain fall at Patiala* The weekly ram-fall at 
Patiala of the last fifty years has since been studied 
The daily ram fall data of Patiala for the years 
1900 1948 were collected from various sources eg, 
the Meteorological Observatory, the Irrigation and 


The number of quarters (weeks) having no-raln- 
fall associated with them, durmg the period from 
1900 1948 AD wore calculated and are given below 
in Table 1 which also indicates the percentage of proba 
bility of no ram fall in a quarter (week) and a 
month 

The table shows that the first quarter (week) of 
November has the maximum probability of no-ram- 
fall (94%) The third week of November and first 
week of December have also equally very high proba- 
bility of no ram fall (92%) The second and the fourth 
weeks of November have 86% probability The third 
and the fourth weeks of April have also high probability 
(82% and 84% respectively) 

The minimum probability of no ram fall(4%) occurs 
m the last week of July and next to it, in the firet week 
of August (8%) The other weeks of July and August 
have also low probability 

Thits the rmnitmm probability of no ram fall la 


Tablk 1 

Period 1900 1948 A D ^ 49 years 


^ Months 

let — 

-7th day 

8th 

-IfSth day 

16th — 

-22nd <lay 

23rd end of 

the month 

Monthly Total 

Remarks 

No of 
peeks of 
10 rain 
fall 

% 

probability 
of no ram 
fall 

'no of % 

weeks of probabili 
no ram ty of no 
fall ram fall 

' No of % 

weeks of probabdi 
no ram ty of no 
fall ram fall 

'No of % 

weeks of probsbih 
no ram ty of no 
fall ram fall 

No of 

weeks of probabili 
no ram ty of no 
fall ram fall 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

1 January 

31 

63 3% 

24 

49 0% 

26 

61 0o/„ 

26 

53 0% 

106 

64 1% Total munbej 

2 February 

24 

49 0% 

27 

66 lo/„ 

26 

63 0% 

31 

63 3% 

108 

66 1% 

of years '49 

3 March 

25 

61 0% 

27 

65 1% 

33 

67 5% 

30 

61 2% 

116 

68 7% 


4 April 

34 

69 4% 

37 

76 6% 

40 

81 6% 

41 

83 7% 

162 

77 6% Total number 

6 May 

38 

77 6o/o 

32 

66 3% 

30 

61 2% 

34 

69 4% 

134 

68 4o/„ 

of quarters 

6 June 

25 

61 0% 

26 

61 0% 

21 

42 9o/„ 

13 

26 3% 

84 

42 9% 

«196 

7 July 

11 

22 6% 

7 

14 3% 

7 

14 3o/„ 

2 

* 1% 

27 

13 3% 


8 August 

4 

8 2% 

9 

18 4% 

7 

14 3% 

6 

12 304 

26 

13 8% 


9 September 

13 

26 5% 

13 

26 6% 

26 

61 0% 

26 

S3 0% 

77 

39 3% 


10 October 

38 

77 6% 

40 

81 6% 

38 

77 0o/„ 

39 

79 6% 

166 

79 1% 


11 November 

46 

93 9% 

42 

86 So/o 

46 

91 8% 

42 

86 8% 

176 

89 0% 


12 December 

45 

91 8o/o 

87 

76 6% 

32 

66 3% 

33 

67 30/0 

147 

76 0% 



Revenue Offices etc The weekly ram fall of all months 
of all the years was calculate as follows 

In order to simplify matters, each month is 
divided into four quarters (weeks) 

First Quarter — 

(t) Ist day to 7th day of a month =7day8 I 

Second Quarter — month 

' (tt) 8th day to 16th day of a month =8 daysj 
Third Quarter — 

(t»») 16th day to 22nd day of a m{mth=7 days'! 

Fourth Quarter — I }month 

(iv) 2^ day to 28th, 29th, 30th or 31st f 
of a month =s!6-9 days J 


from 2,ird July to 7th August and maximum probability 
from lat November to 7th December 

The monthly probabihty of no rainfall is given m 
the column 12 of Table I The month of November 
has maximum probabihty of no ram faJl{90%) The 
months of October, April and December have also high 
probabihty, the values bemg 79%, 78% wid 76% res- 
pectively 


The mimmum monthly probabihty occurs m August 
(13%) The month of July has also equally low probabi- 
lity (14%) 

Thus the monthly probabihty also confirms that 
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ihe month of November has maximum^ probability of 
no-ravn fatt and July and August the minimum probaht 
hty 

The authors are grateful to the Govemments’of 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union, Patiala, for 
providing facilities to conduct scientific research 

L D Marajan 
D S Bhandel 

Meteorological Observatory, 
and 

Research Laboratory, 

Patiala 1 2 1949 

’ Mahajan, L D, Current Science'll, 62 65, 1942 
’,• Mahajan, L D Soiknc* and Cultohk, 0, 396 397, 1944, 
13. 389 390, 1948 


ELECTRON MICROGRAPHS OF CERTAIN 
TEST SPECIMENS 

A description of the now electron microscope 
installed at the Institute of Nuclear Physics, Calcutta 
has been published recently^ In the present communi 
cation a few micrographs obtained with the new ms 
truraent are presentetl These micrographs were 
taken with an energy of 60 ekv, at tlie preliminary stages 
of adjustment of the instrument Many metallic and 
non metallic smokes were examined as test objects, 
a few familiar types of bactena being also investigatixl 
Fine particles present in the oxide smokes of certain 
metals hke magnesium and zinc show well defined 
characteristic shapes when examined under the electron 
microscope In general, they have a wide range of 
size distnbution and are qmto stable under intense 
electron bombardment, so that they serve as good 
teat objects for checking the operation and performance 
of the microscope 



Fig I Hagnesium Oxide Smolcei X 21,000 
The four plates reproduced here are the early 
electixm micrographs of three oxide smokes and a 
bactenuiQ, Fig 1 shows magnesium oxide The 
specimen was pr^red by burning magnesium metal 

9 


in air and collecting the oxide smoke on bare wire- 
screen havmg 200 meshes per inch The oxide partic- 
les tend to form chains reaching out from the edges 
of the meshwire towards the centre of the mesh openings 
and do not require any supporting film The micrograph 
indicates the oxide particles to bo perfectly regular and 
cubical This can be correlated with the fait that 
magnesium oxide is an ionic crystal having a simple 
cubic space lattice 



Fig 2 Carbon Partiolea X 10,000 

Fig 2 shows carbon particles, the specimen bemg 
made by burning benzene m air and collecting the soot 
on a bare wire mesh The structure of the mdividiial 
particle is not revealed cleaily m the micrograph, but 
the chain formation is fairly apparent 



Fig, 8. ma Oxide^oaoke. X 14,80(1 
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Fig 3 18 the electron micrograph of zinc oxide, the 
object being prepared by burning pure zmc m an oxy- 
coalgas flame and collecting the smoko as above The 
skeletal tetrahedral appearance of ZnO particles can be 
observed It is known that crystals of ZnO are dihe 
xagonal polar, and explanation for this difFerenoe as 
suggested by Barnes and Burton* is that these are 
skeletal crystals which would assume hexagonal forms 
on continued growth, the preferred direction of growth 
being the Zinc oxygen tetrahedral configuration of the 
space lattice ^ 



Fig 4 Bacillary and Filamentous form of E Colt X 10,000 

Fig 4 18 an electron micrograph of the bacillus 
E Coh A droplet of the bactenal emulsion in dis- 
tilled water was placed on a wire mesh covered with 
a thin collodion film and examined as such m the micros- 
cope after desiccation The rod like shapes are clearly 
evident 

The individual magmfications are indicated under 
each micrograph 

Thanks are due to Prof M N Saha and Dr N N 
Dasgupta for the laboratory facilities 


Basid B Sen 
M L Db 
A K CHAtJDHTTBV 
D L Bhattaohabya 


Biophysics Section, 

The Institute of Nuclear Physios, 

Umversity of Calcutta 15-2-1949. 

’ Das Oupta, N N . De, M L , BhattMharya, D L , and Chau- 
dhury, A K . Jnd Jow PKy» , m. l^« 

* Bamea, B and Burton, C ^ , luA Kng CbiMn,, News Ed , 
Am Soo, 16, MB, 1041. 
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STUDIES IN THE CATALYTIC PRODUCTION OF 
BUTADIENE FROM ETHANOL 11 

During the course of our investigation on the 
production of Butadiene from Ethanol, a Catalyst with 
Magnesium oxide Silica Aluminium oxide in the propor- 
tions 75 15 19 8 5 068 respectively was developed and 
studied (Catalyst II) ‘ 

The effect of temperature on the yield of various 
products was studied, and the following data were 
computed 

TABI.B 1 


Temp 

kgEt<?H 
feed stock 
litres 

Butadiene 
yield on 
'fetOHcon 
verted % 

Butadiene 
output m 
gmsperkg 
EtOH feed 
stock 

Hydrogen 
produ^ 
(in litres) 

EtOH 

Uncon 

% 

400‘'C' 

63 22 

7 12 

14 63 

23 10 

79 45 

420‘^G 

269 00 

44 40 

176 80 

76 84 

48 67 

450°C 

269 70 

33 44 

173 90 

88 88 

48 00 

476‘'0 

471 90 

34 34 

216 80 

96 62 

37 14 


It will be observed from graph 1 that though the 
amount of ethanol decomposed and the amount of 



the gas generated increase with temperature, the 
yield of butadiene (on ethanol converted) is maximum 
at 420°C This therefore is the optimum temperature 
for this catalyst The amount of by-products, eg, 
unsaturated hydrocarbons etc, product at 476“C 
is much higher than at 420”C be nofiioed from 

graph II wherein the ratio of total Butadiene jHrodttced 
to the remammg unsaturated hydrocarbons in tlw gas 
mixture has been plotted agaanst temperature. 

Tahlb ll 


Temperature 

“A" 

ButadiHiepio 
duoed litre* 

‘•B" 

By produote (ether 
unaaturated hydro 
carbon*) titrea 

RataoA/B 

4l)0'>C 

0 240 

0 642 

0 370 

420“O 

2 000 

1744 

1663 

460'‘O 

2 861 

2 229 

0 273 

475H5 

SA40 

»xm> 

0622 
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Butadiene for purposes of polymerisation must 
be of adequate punty The formation of by proflucts 
has therefore to bo minimised and a working tempera 
ture of 420®C, is therefore most suitable 

Further work is in progress and details will bo 
publisheil elsewhere 

Our thanks are due to Sir J C Ghosh and Professor 
B Sanjiva Rao for their keen mterest m this work 

^ R Sbinivasan 

G D Hazra 

Pure and Apphed Chemistry Department, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore 17 2 1949 

* Snmvaiun R and Hazra Q D , Studies m the Oataiytio pro 
duction of Butadiene from Ethanol, Fart I, Sciskcb and 
CucTPan, 14, 430,1949 


ON THE STABILITY OF VITAMIN A 

Vitamm A is not stable on storage and its deteri- 
oration 18 generally ascribed to the gradual oxidation 
of the molecule As the 'Vitamin is usually present in 
some fat or oil, th s oxidation is beheved to be due to 
an onset of oxidation in the imsaturated molecule 
of the latter substance An earher observation of 
Basu^ tends to indicate that the detenoration of vitamin 
A cannot be accounted for by the above change only 
Vitamin itself is an unsaturated body and undergoes 
oxidation The susceptibiUty to this oxidation is 
again ^ing found to be dependent on its chemical 
nature as the vitamin A m the forgi of an ester is more 
resistant*'* than the free vitamin which is an alcohol 
The oxidation of vitamin m any food fat or medxdnai 
oil may, however, be oontrdled to a considerable extent 
by incorporation of some suitable witi-oxldwit *, * 
In order to ^4 <^t {ts o»use an4 of oxidation, 
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an mvestigation has been undertaken and the results 
so far obtained, are bemg recorded here 

A vitamin concentrate containing 2x10® I U 
per gm was incorporated in hquid paraflSn (B P ), 
purified arachis oil, glyceryl mono laurate mixed with 
paraffin oil (1 1) and ethyl oleate in such a way that 
the uutial concentration of the vitamm comes to near 
about the potency of oleum vitammatum (B P 1932) 
Air (4 o o per second) purified and dried, was passed 
through the systems kept in a thermostat adjusted 
to 33°C in the case of the latter two substances and at 
room temperature (28 29°C ) in the former two cases 
'J’he vitamin A potency was determined with a vita- 
meter A (Adam Hilgi r) Another series of experi- 
ments were also made with similar systems but with 
the moorporation of the antioxidant propylgallate 
(0 05%) or methyl hydroquinone (0 05%) 

Tabuj 


lioss m Vitamin Potency on Aeration 




Fall of Vitamin A potency m I U/gm 



of 

the preparations 






System 

of 

(a) 

(6) 

(c) 


Aeration 

Without 

With Pro 

With methyl 



Antioxidant 

pyl gallate 

Hydroqumone 

Liquid 

33 5 

168 

162 

164 

Paraffin 

64 0 

211 

236 

230 

(1) 

900 

270 

288 

— 

Glyceryl 

33 0 

83 

19 

14 

Monolaiuato 

54 0 

194 

39 

34 

oum 

88 6 

265 

51 

60 

Paraffin 

119 0 

274 

67 

70 

(II) 





Ethyl 

22 5 

203 

47 


Oleate 

43 5 

270 

78 

81 


74 6 

350 

89 

71 

(HI) 

106 6 

348 

100 

98 

Arachis oil 

24 5 

201 

44 

98 


49 0 

348 

143 

203 

(IV) 

60 5 

412 

200 

223 


87 5 

416 

201 

— 


From column (a) -of the table and the graph it 
might be noticed that the amount of vitamin A des- 
troyed m a liquid paraffin system (I) increases steadily 
with the time of aeration , whereas m all other systems 
containing fatty acid esters this amount increases ‘at 
first but tends to become constant with time The 
incorporation of an antioxidant(propyl gallate or methyl 
hydrdquinone) has apparently no effect in the paraffin 
system, but m all other cases this exerts an appreciable 
protective action on the vitamm The anti oxidants 
are arain exerting their maximum effect m saturated 
gyoeiMe system fll), less so in unsaturated fatty acid 
ester (system III) and still less in natural fat (system 
IV} ThS Wo amoxidants studied do not appreciably 
difro in their power of retaining tiie potency of vitamm 
A latter three systejps, but propyl gallate, however, 
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imparts a tinge of colour to the preparation most pro- 
bably due to its reaction with some trace metallic 
elements 



If the mhorent characteristic of Vitamin A under- 
going deterioration on oxidation be controlled by some 
chemical and/or physical means the problem of its 
deterioration in natural or fortified edible proilucts 
may be more easily controlled With this end m view 
the investigation is being further continued with vitamin 
A alcohol as well as its ester in simple esters of saturated 
fatty acids and also m liquid paraffin system containing 
glycerides and esters of saturated and unsaturated fatty 
acids 

U P Bash 

SuKHAMoy Bhattachabya 
Bengal Immunity Research Institute, 

Calcutta, 17 2-1949 

’Basu, UP, Ann Bvochem Exp Med, J, 166, 1941 

• Bcccter and Robeson, J Amer Ohem Soe , 64, 2411, 1942 

• Baau A Sen Gupia J Amer Chem Soc , 70, 413, 1948 

• Whipple, D V, Od A Soap. 13, 231, 1936 

• Lowen, Anderson sad Hamson, Ind Eng Chem , 29, 161, 1937 


DIELECTRIC CONSTANT AND MOLECULAR STRUC- 
TURE OF HEXACHLOROCYCLOHEXANES 

-> Hexachlorocyclohexane, formed on addition of 
chlorme to benzene in presence of sun light, is a mix- 
ture of a number of isomers, out of which the y isomer 
melting atll2 5°C possesses outstanding insecticidal 
properties* From the commercial mixture we have 
wolated four isomers <*,/?, y and Jmeltmg at 168®, 309®, 


112 6® and 138®C respectively by fractional crystallisa 
tion from methyl alcohol and measured the dielectno 
constants and densities m various solvents The 
electric moments have been calculated by applying 
the new simple equation* 

P=:(6-1)^.P,, =(n*-l)^ 

„ 4irN6* , , , , 

and P—Pfc = " ****■ 

«!> 


and Pg— P k 


KT ~ 


for solutions The results are summarisod 
lowing table 


the fol- 


laomer Solvent 


6I0>' 


a C Benzene 1 73 

( Uioxane 1 70 

a ( Benzene 0 00 

^ i Dioxone 0 OO 

f Pure molten liquid 2 68 

y < Benzene 2 63 

(. Carbon tetrachlondo 2 50 

f Uioxano 2 68 

* (. Benzene 0 00 

In jO isomer all the six chlorme srtoms are equatorial 
(parallel to the plane of the ring) whereas in S the 
chlorme atoms 1,2,4 and 6 are equatorial and, 3' 6* 
are polar (perpendicular to the plane of the ring), all 
the SIX forming opposite pairs Thus j8 and S isomers are 
symmetrical molecules and have zero moment The 
moment 2 5 D of the y isomer, which has five equatorial 
and one polar chlorine atom is explained as a vector 
of two C Cl bonds at tetrahedral angle, the remaining 
four bonds oancellmg out The moment 1 7D for the 
a isomer meltmg at 168°C is explained on the basis of 
the flexible boat form, which has the highest energy 
content and which also forms 70% of the product 
Experiments are under the way to convert this flexible 
form into other forms by catalytic methods The 
configuration with four equatorial (1,2, 3, 4) chlorine 
atoms and two polar (6', 6') ohlonne atoms ascribed by 
Slade to the a isomer, appears to be the probable con- 
figuration of e isomer 

Full paper will be published elsewhere 

S K KiTLKABNr Jatkab 
(Miss) S B Kulkarwi 

General Chemistry Section, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore 9 3*1949 

* Jatkar, Ssth» and Iyengar, Jour Ind. Intt Sm , 28A, 
Part n, 1946 

» Slade, Qhwmr^ and 8U, 1945. 
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SHAPE ANALYSIS OF QUARTZ SAND GRAINS IN 
SOME GONDWANA SANDSTONES 

An account of mechanical analysis of Oondwana 
sandstones of the Ramganj, Panchet and the supra 
Panchet stages of the Ramganj Field has been oommu 
nicated elsewhere* These grades were utihsed for 
mineral and shape analysis After separating the 
heavy minerals by bromoform, the lighter residues 
were carefully split and mounted for measurement of 
the quartz sand grains. 

Individual grains were projected and drawn 
with the help of a camera luoida, and the ratio of the 
area of each individual gram to the area of the smallest 
circumscribed circle, was determined This ratio was 
designated by Tiokell* the Roundness Number As 
pointed out by Pettijhon*, however, Tickell fails to 
distinguish between roundness and shape Roundness, 
as shown by Wadell, is not nocessarify a function of 
the shape, and grams having the same sphericity 
(see below) may vary Widely in roundneas Tickeli's 
number could thus be called the ‘sphenoity number’ 
As will be evident the measure gives a close approxi 
mation to the value of sphericity of the grains, i e , 
the degree to which the grams approach spheres m 
shape The sphericity could best be measured by 
companng volumes (Wadell in large grains) In 
smaller grams Wadell compares the diameters of the 
smallest circumscribed circle, and of the circle of an 
equal area This is similar to TickelTs measure, and 
m equigranular minerals like quartz this gives a very 
close approach to the true sphericity 
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The sphericity numbers of the grams measured he 
within 0 577 to 0 89 The values of the average 
sphenoity numbers of the four samples examined 
pad the meea devi«tiOR nee givea ii^ tl|^ table. 


As will be seen in the table the deviation is not very 
great 


Specimen 


39 (Fig 1, a and b) 
66 (Fig 2. a and 6) 
iSg (Fig 1 c) 

46a (Fig 2 c) 


Tabij! 

Average Mean 

Sphericity Deviation 
No 

0 723 0 074 

0 677 0 068 

0 713 0 060 

0 618 only 4 grams 

were measured 


A systematic study of the sphericity and its corre- 
lation with size 18 m progress and will be published 
elsewhere, together with the detailed work on mecha- 
nical analysis 

The length and breadth of mdividual grams were 
measured with the help of a micrometer ocular The 
length was plotted as abscissa and the ratio breadth 
length as the ordinate (Hagerman’) It has been 
found by Hagerman that the scatter diagram plots 
within a recognisable field, the shape of which depends 
on the condition of deposition and was found to be 
charactenstio of different horizons The Hagerman 
scatter diagram could be utilised for the correlation of 
b I ratio and the maximum length to study its bearing 
on the process of sedimentation on a regional basis 
It IS thus suggested that the correlation coe&cient 
(r) should be determined to have a definite measure 
of the correlation from measurement of grains from one 
horizon, or from a zone which is likely to reveal the 
nature and direction of transportation There could 
be no objection to the application of the correlation 
coeflScient m this case as both the values arc measurable 
quantities that vary continuously and are indepen- 
dent of each other 


»T 



Fig 3 



. The scatter diagram (Fig 3) of the grains from the 
swudstones studied describes a roughly eHiptioal area, 
the limits bf b 1 lying within 0 .56 to 0 96 and with few 
lying beyond Withm this limit again there is a marked 
concentration between ratios 0 66 to 0 95 The corre- 
lation coe^ffioient was determined and a fairly high 
negative correlation (—0 80) was obtained That is 
to say within the hmits of the b 1 ratio m the measured 
oases there is a defimte tendency for the sihaUer grtdns 
’ t9 S^uiaxial thfta big^ on^ though the rat^ of 
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change of this ratio is not very great In this study 
the measurement grams of all the samples were plotted 
tog( ther 

S Sbn 

Department of Geology 
Calcutta University, 

Presidency College, Calcutta 24 3 1949 

‘ Hagerman T H OtograJUka AnnaUr, 18 
' Krumbom and Pettijhon, Manual of Sedimentary Petrography 
' ben and Raychaudhun, Q J O MJS , 20, No 3, (in preta) 

* Ttckell F G , Examination of Fragmental Bocks 

• Wadell H , Joum Oeol 40. 41, 43 


EFFECT OF GAMMEXANE ON THE ROOT TIPS 
OF CORGHORUS CAPSULARI<^ LINN 
Variation m a crop is necessary for any improvement 
by selection or otherwise A search for new agents 
which induce mutation is made because of their theoreti- 
cal and practical applications Several drugs and com- 
pounds are already known to induce chromosomal 
changes G* “Gaminexane” dust with the active mgredi- 
ent, gamma isomer of Benzene hexachloride, is consider- 
ed likely to produce such abnormalities and is tried on 
jute to see whether it can be uso<l to induce vanability 
Sw Is of Corrhorus capmlans (D154) were sown m 
petri dishes for germination For rapid and uniform 
germination, they were treated with concentrated H, 
So, for five minutes and washed thoroughly before 
sowing When the radicles had grown to about 0 5 cm 
m length, “Gammexane” dust (D026) in water was 
poured into the petri dishes Solutions of 1 0% (I 
gm in lOfl cc of water), 0 5%, 0 I %, 0 05% and 0 01 % 
were used Solubility of “Gamnioxane” is very slight 
and so the mixture was shaken well before pouring 
and the mixture with suspended particles was poured in 
They were treated with 1 0% for 24 hours and 
48 hours for the rest In all the cases there was swell 
ing of root tips ffter 24 hours except in 0 I % The seeds 
were washed thoroughly and were allowed a recovery 
penoil of 16 to 20 hours m each case The lot treated 
with 1 0% solution appeared to be slightly toxic as 
some radicles turned brownish and appeared unhealthy 
The root tips were fixed in Or AT solution between 
10 A M and 1 PM and stamed with Gentian Voilet 
The usual features associated with polyploidising 
drugs were noticed Cells were in many cases bi- 



fig I D.ploid (untfoat Fig 2 Tetraploid meta 

ed) metaphose plate phase plate with 0 6% 

2n^ 14 X3600 tUBatmont gn-2S xStWO 

or multmucleate The chromosomes m general were 
more condensed than the normal From clumped 
nuolemr material in extreme oa^es to com|>act meta- 


{^[lase polyploid plates were seen While metaphase 
plates with higher numbers were noticed, tetraploid 

g ates with 2n=28 (Fig 2) with some diploid number 
n=14. Fig 1) w€wi the common feature The 

presence of diploid plates could be seen more fre- 
quently m lower concentrations Spindle formation 
was inhibited resultmg m polyploid numbers The 
chromosomes in several cases were scattered In 
such cases those groups of chromosomes appeared to 
organise into separate nuclei Two tetraploid meta- 
phase plates in the same cell were observed This 
was due to lack of oo ordination between karyokmenis 
and cytokinesis as the chemical aiFocted the cytoplasm 
mainly 

During the progress of our observations’, Kostoff* 
reported the polyploidismg nature of insecticide, Agro- 
cides 3 7 and fungicide “grano«an,” the active ingre- 
dients being hexachlorocyclohexane and Ethyl mercury 
chloride respectively Polyploidy was induced with 
hexachlorocyclohexane and polychlorooyclane sulphate 
by Quidet and Hitier* in Ntcotiana talMCum stem tips 
with 8% dust and A/han cepa roots with 0 01% The 
latter observe! multmucleate cells and rarity of cell 
divisions 

While the genetical aspect is being investigated, 
it may be pointed out that the polyploidismg effect 
of insecticides “Agrocides” and “Gammexano” on 
root tips demands caution m their usage As Kostoff^ 
points out degeneration in pure linos may occur 
Secondly, the presence of “Oammexane" m large quan- 
tities with seeds when sown for germination may in- 
hibit proper germination and may retard growth 
Smith* finds that residual benzene hexachloride m soil 
exerts a harmful effect on the growth of aoodlings, 
especially to their root development He finds that 
the effect is seen with 0 0025% m oats, 0 02% m wheat 
and m cress markedly at 0 05% In the concentra- 
tions used in this expenment, jute seeds are markedly 
affected with 0 05% m petn dishes The effect of 
“Gammexano” on seeds with thin seed coats if they 
are kept in contact for a long time as m stored grams 
and of other gammexane types such as P 620 and 
L G 140 are to be investigated 

Gammexano, as a polypkndicung agent adds to 
the long hst of agents which induce polyploidy Its 
relative cheapness and easy availability can be utilised 
with advantage to replace costly chemicals like col- 
chicine 

N S Rao 

Jute Agricultural Research B C Ktjndii 

Institute, Hooghly, 

West Bengal 4 4 1949 

< Darlington, C D and La Com, L F , The Handling of Chio- 
ntosomes, 2 Ed (London), p 62 77, 1047 
* Darlington, C D , and KoUer, P O Heraiiiy, 1, 187 321, 1047 
> Jute Bulletin (Calcutta), p SOO, II, 1948 
* Koetoff, D Cur. 8c%.. IJ, 204 208, 1948. 

• Quidet, P and Hitier, H. Oompt Rond 220, 888 8, 1948 
(Chmoiknl Abetracta) 

« Snath, MS, Ann Apphod hud, i04-»)4, 10«, 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL FINANCE IN INDIA 

jCLSEWHERE in this issue is published an elaborate Nearly two decades have passed by since the 
article on the organizational structure and mode Simon Commission reported, yet no improvement in 


of operation of Government credit for farmers m the 
Uni^ States of America This lends itself as an ap 
propriate occasion to review the agricultural credit 
situation m our own Indian Union, and to suggest way^ 
and means to improve, or build anew agricultural h 
nance structure, which is now m a monbund condition, 
m the light of experience gained in the agnculturally 
advanced countries 

Improvement of methods of agricultural opora- 
tiMis as a means of increasing farm produce and yield 
IS universally accepted, and specitu attention need 
be devoted to any measure that is likely to increase 
our total agnoultural production in the present critical 
situation the country is faced with in respect to fooil 
crops and such mdustnal crops as jute, cotton, etc 
To brmg about any improvement or adoption of bettor 
farm practices presupposes investment of capital But 
90 per cent of our cultivators are too poor to possess 
themselves of the money that need be mvested for the 
purpose Not to speak of capital investment in mo 
d«m agricultural equipments and sprayers for apph 
cation of protective insecticides and fungicides, ho 
has not even the small surplus cash to buy the sea- 
sonal requirements of fertilizers and improved seeils 
Ho 18 literally steeped m perpetual mdebtedness The 
Suncm Commission in their Report* did not fad to take 
no^oe of Rie d^th of poverty in which the cultivator 
is living 

low atondard of hvu« to whfch the mass of India’s 
populatioa sttain is one of tha fest things that strike a Weetem 
visitor Wants are few, diet is rimple^ olunete is usually kmd, 
a deep rooted tradition tends to make the countryman con 
tent with tilings as they are But the depth of poverty, the 
pervading praeenoe of which cannot dsoape 'notice, is not so 
tealited,” 

‘ Beport of the Indian Statutory Commitiiaa— V<d I 
(Survey) 19^ p, SM. 


the material condition of the cultivator or, for the mat- 
ter of that, the masses is evident His condition can be 
elevated only if he can bo helped by some Government 
agencies to find means to mcroase his production 
through investment on farm improvement measures 
Nothing better need be said than to cite hero the very 
pertinent observation made in that respect m the Re- 
port of the Royal Commtsston on AgrKuUure tn India, 
1928 (p 416), while discussmg the question of '‘Finance 
of Agriculture m India” 

"In a country m which holdings are so small as they are in 
India, the question of providing the cultivator with the capital 
he requires and with guidance as to the manner in which it 
should be spent if be is to utilize his land to the best advantage 
and to mamtam an adequate standard of living, becomes one of 
crucial unportonoe It is clear that in the adoption of some 
form of intensive cultivation lies the greatest hope of enabling 
the cultivator to meet, from bis smsU holding, his own needs 
and those of his family Intensive cultivation is, however, as a 
rule, only possible where capital has been invested m the un- 
provement of land. Throughout its history, the cultivating 

conditions of India have been vastly unproi^ and ita gi-oss 
production immensely increased as a result of the mvestment of 
capital m this way ” 

In discussing the rural finance m India, the Central 
Bankmg Enquiry Committee m their Report (Vol 1 

L 46) observed of the greater necessity of credit 
the cultivator ma a me mdustnes, and common* 
ted on the absence of credit institution that can un- 
dertake the enOTmous task of providing the cultivator 
with necessary credit The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee, therefore, recommended that m the ab- 
senc/e df alternative credit facihties “special arrange- 
ment through State assistance to extend cheap facilities 
for credit to oui^vators’’ be made 

The question of rural credit, especially credit f<» 
agrioultund purposes, also received a oonsideirable 
attesuifon by the VMious provincial Banking Enquiry 
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Committees appointed from time to time An up-to- 
date summation of the present position in the field 
of agnoultural finance has been made in the report* 
issu^ in 1941 by the Agnoultural Credit Department 
of the Reserve Bank of India All those Committees 
were unanimous on the urgency of providing credit 
to the cultivator and the necessity of considerably 
improving the entire structure of agnoultural finance 
machinery In the Final Report of the Famine En- 
quiry Commission published as late as 1945, the Com- 
mission discussed upon the most inadequate nature 
of the availability of credit for the cultpator and re- 
ported that 

“the replies received from the Provmoial Gkivenunents indicate 
that, apart from the provision of oredit under the Grow More 
Food campaign, the position (of agnoultural credit] continues to 
be the same as m 1031“ (p 292) 

The question now comes up Should the agri- 
cultural credit situation be let to drift as it is, or should 
attempts be made to revitahze, if possible, and to 
reconstruct, if necessary, the whole structure of agri- 
cultural finance to the extent that it may be an 
effective instrument m the present dnve for mcreased 
agricultural production in order to help the country 
attain self sufficiency in respect of farm produce and 
to improve the earnings of the masses and thereby 
to raise their standard of living? 

The supply of rural credit, particularly agricul- 
tural credit required by the middle and poorer classes 
of cultivators, was onoo wholly provided by the rural 
money-lender The usefulness of this institution was 
admitted by the Royal Commission on Agnculture 
m India (1928) and the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee of 1931 The private money lender was con- 
sidered an indispensible feature in the existing rural 
and agnoultural finance The method of business was 
found very simple and highly elastic He maintained 
a close touch with the borrower and his local know- 
ledge and presence on the spot enabled him to accom- 
modate persons without tangible assets and yet pro 
tooted himself against losses But the greatest evil 
in that system has been the very high rate of interest 
charged on the loan advanced Further, the money- 
lender, in many oases, manipulated the affairs in such 
a way as to secure possession of debtor’s saleable pro 
ducts at a low price or the eventual acquisition of his 
land 

Several legislative measures m the form of money- 
lenders’ acts, agricultural debtors’ acts, etc , were 
passed in most of the Provinces with a view to amelio- 
rate the condition of the debtor cultivator These 
enactments vutually effected to scale down very con- 
Bidjerably the rur^ and agnoultural indebtedness, 
which was at one time estimated to be of the magm- 
t^e of 900 crores of rupees The monqy-lender was 
hal'd hit, and ho withdrew almost oomplet^y from the 
lendii^ business In the absence of alternate provi- 
sion ciC credit from the State, these legislative measures 
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did not improve the debtor’s position, rather he was 
left worse off tl^n before An useful institution was 
destroyed on account of certain of its bad features 
but nothing was done to fill up the void left by its 
disappearance 

The only other institution that was intended to 
serve out some benefit to the cuJItavator has beefn the 
co-operative banks anq societies published state- 
ment* (p 7) showed that the co-op^tive societi^ 
had a loan of Rs 23 14 crores outstandmg of which 
loans of t|ie amoupt o^ Rs 10 71 crores (i e , nearly 
ha)f ) were overdue The accumulation of heavy over- 
dues and freezmg of the assets of the societies naturally 
resulted m the clogging of their business and paralyzed 
the working of the co-operative movement over the 
whole country These facts prove that the void left 
by the disappearance of country bankers was not filled 
up by CO operative banks except on a homoeopathic 
scale 

Besides advisory services apd a few minor conces- 
sions, the part, played by the Central or Prov^incial 
Governments m co operative credit has been very 
insignificant Of the rotol working capital of Rs 13 41 
crores of tho Provincial co operative banks in India 
at the end of the year 1939 40, only Rs 61 lakhs (i e , 
4^ per cent of the workmg capital) were advanced as 
loans from the Government* (p 13) 

The Reserve Bank of India is empowOTed under 
the Statute to provide assistance to agrioulturo on ihe 
usual central banking principles by discounting bills 
drawn on the Provincial co operative banks for amo- 
unts needed to meet the seasonal needs and marketing 
of crops for a maximum period of 9 months Only 
two Provincial co-operative banks have taken advan- 
ces of small amounts from the Reserve Bank on a few 
oocasions Other Provincial co-operative banks fell 
short of the stipulation laid down to qualify for such 
advances from the Reserve Bank 

Nothing can be done better uhan to quote here 
the followmg lines from the Reserve Bank of India 
Report* (p 15) on the present position of oo operative 
i^cultural credit m India 

“The general survey of the recent position of the oo opera- 
tive movement in respect of agprkiulturM credit situation riiowod 
that urgent measures wsrs neoeesary m several Provinces to 
save the movement from collapse and to restore the confidence 
of the public in it ” 

The only other avenues of Credit available to the 
cultivator are (1) The Land Mortgage Banks, (2) The 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, and (3) The 
Agrioultunats’ Loans Act of 1884 It is only in Madras 
that the technique of land mortgage banking has deve- 
I<q>ed to any extent The Mac^ Central Land Mort- 
nge Bank, established in 19119^ to the only one of its 
tod in India tshioii is rtmmng on a very sound foufr- 
dation The operation «f the Agrieultnrists’ Loans 
Act IS practised, if ever, only on ocoasums of distress 
aruung from general crop failure from drought, flood, 
earthquake, etc The Land Ihumvement Loanfi Act 
has been in existence for a long tme hs a "deaid letter.** 
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The above bnef survey will have shown conola- 
siveJy that the loan provisions under the Land Improve 
meat Loans Act and the Agnoultunsts’ Loans Act 
are almost defunct, the supply of credit from co-opera 
tive orgamzations are in a moribund condition, while 
the supply of agnoultural credit so far provided m the 
mam by the private money lender has dried out 

Loud talks are being given by those in authority 
of their resolve to make the Indian Umon self-sufficient 
as regards food-crops by the end of 1961 Wo are 
accustomed to such loud talks since the inception 
of the Grow More Pood campaign for about 10 years, 
but have failed to detect the inception of much sound 
measures for mcreasing the yield of food stuff in the 
country Nay, it is our experience that the more 
empty headed a minister is, the louder ho talks, and 
the less he is able to achieve The talk that India 
can be rendered self sufficient in food production by 
1961, appears to us utter rot when we find that no 
adequate provisions are yet afoot to provide the culti- 
vator with loans, in cash or kinds, to enable him to 
spend on improvement measures calculated to produce 
'two blades of grass where one grew before ’ 

In the Umted States of America the material con 
ditions of the farmer are adnuttedly much superior 
to their opposite numbers m India Those of us who 
have had opportunities to live for some time with farm 
families in the USA have marvelled to see their high 
standard of living — a standard which in public utihty 
services and private convemenoes can hardly be rea- 
ched even by the upper-middle class families of the 
Indian society Yet conditions m the USA were 
not always much bettor than in India, and even as 
late as 1930, conditions of agricultural population m 
the Tennessee Valley and other backward areas wore 
almost as bad It is not “loud talks’’ by ministers 
which have improved the conditions overnight, as 
18 promised in this country, but a series of sound mea 
suros gradually mtroduoed over decades 

In spite of the great prosperity of farmers in the 
USA, Qovemment think it expedient to make every 
year adequate loan provision for farm use Even 
when the USA forming is passing through high pros 
penty, 1,297 and 997 million dollars (i e , 400 and 300 
crores of rupees) have respectively been provided in 
the budget estimates fqr 1949 and 1960 under short- 
Qr long term “Loans and Investment Programmes to 
Aid Agriculture And so far, sinoe beginning around 
the year 1917, the USA farmers have enjoyed the 
benefit of loans from the Government to the estimated 
amount of 20 to 26 bilhon dollars (t e , 6,600 to 8,600 
CTwes of rupees) 

The effect sjich stupendous sums have had on 
the agnoultural progress and prosperity that obtain 
tg^y in the Umted States can better be unagmed 
than described Tl^ere now exists , a very elaborate 
'and effective organization under the Department of 

> Budget mesiagecftbe Presidmt totheVt 8, Oongresa 
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Agnoulture of the U S Government This credit or- 
ganlzation in the USA has developed through trials 
and erreas over the last three decades and has been 
p^ected through past failures and experiences to a 
high degree of efficiency and a high measure of sue- 
cess m the field of agricultural credit operations 

The Royal Commission on Agncultnre in India 
of 1928, the Central Banking Enquiry Committee of 
1931, and the recent Fammd Enquiry Commission have 
all noted and deplored the absence of any distinction 
between loans m^e for (1) immediate productive pur- 
poses and seasonal needs, (2) those incurred for long- 
term purposes for farm land improvement, (3) the 
medium-term for farm machinenes, and (4) loans 
to enable the farmer to hold on his produce for better 
prices later The credit organization under the U S 
Department of Agncultnre has provision for each and 
all of the above counts and many other items os well 

It IS, therefore, suggested that on the model of the 
credit structure under the U S Department of Agn- 
culture, a separate Dnectorate of Agricultural Loans 
be established under the Central Department of Agn- 
oulture The Directorate should have the followmg 
divisions 

(1) Dtvtaton of Farm Mortgage Credit, which 
will advance loans for purchase of new farm land and 
extension and improvement of existing ones Such 
loans are to be repaid in semi annual amortized ins- 
talments over 20 to 25 years These loans are to bo 
advanced on the recommendation of local National 
Farm Loan Association, which should be composed 
only of the borrower farmers As soon a loan is sanc- 
tioned but before the loan amount is paid to the bor- 
rower, the latter should become a member of the local 
Loan Association by buying shares of the Loan Asso- 
ciation equal to 6 per cent of his loon amount on the 
valuation of the land declared byaFederal land apprai- 
zer of the land to be mortgaged, 65 per cent to 70 per 
cent of the valuation of the land can bo advanced as 
loan 

(2) LHvtston of Production Loan — Short-term 
loans ai> to a period of 12 to 18 months should be ad- 
vanced for purposes to financing current production, 
to buy fertihzer, seed, and other seasonal needs, 
and to pay for farm maohmery and equipment or to 
meet any normal expenses of the farm and the farmers’ 
home needs This loan can be advanced on the sofu- 
nty of the farm land, fading which a hen on the crop, 
bvestock, or equipment which produces the income 
to .repay the loan, should be considered sufficient be- 
fore this tyro of loon can be advanoedi the loan apph- 
oatfon should come through the local Loan Associa- 
tion. as stated above, 

^(3) DivUian of Water Jfaciltti/ Loan — ^For irrt 
gaiang, sinking tube-well,' or digging tanks for irrigi- 
tion purposes loan should be advanced to budd, m- 
^ye, or repsijc needed water fatties on the farm 
^oh ^oans should hq of mediung-term, say for 5 tq 
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(4) Dtinawn of Loan for Farmers' Co operahves 
— A soparato division should be in charge of loans 
required by farmers’ co-operatives In this case loans 
should be advanced against adequate securities (such 
as movable or immovable properties of the co-operative) 
for purposes of processing, preparing for market, mar- 
keting farm products, purchasing and grading of farm 
supplies, etc 

Lastly, to make such a proposed Directorate of 
Agriculture Loons really serviceful to the common 
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cultivator red tape should be avoided Numerous 
complaints of delay m dealing with loan application 
were heard before, and their truth was admitted by 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India Un- 
less all out attempts are made to take decision on a 
loan application withm a few dajfl of its submission 
and loan money is made available m good time to buy 
the cultivator’s requirement of seeds, fertihzer, etc , 
the loan will fail to serve the purpose for which it was 
really meant 


GOVERNMENT FINANCING OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

J C SAHA 

viamNo BESXAiioB nuLLOw, yalb uhjvisbsity, connbotiout, u s a 


DROVIDING adequate credit to farmers has al 
* ways been quite a problem to all countries In 
years of agricultural prosperity, loans from private 
sources are not difficult to obtam, but in lean years, 
when necessity for agricultural credit is all the greater, 
private lenders and commercial loan companies who 
operate on profit motives alone, become unduly appre- 
hensive of the future economic situation and %lit shy 
of investing any further money in agricultural loans 
Furthermore, private operators do not hesitate to take 
full advantage of the pecumary helplessness of the far- 
mer to charge excessively high rates of interest and 
thereby ruin the latter economically 

The money lender’s acts, passed by the various 
provinces of the Indian Union in the late IfifiO’s, tried 
to remedy the situation by putting a ceiling on the 
rate of interest As a result of their enactment, the 
loan operators withdrew from the lending field In 
the absence of simultaneous and alternate provisions 
for agricultural loans, the farmer’s condition has pro- 
bably gotten worse than before, whatever opportuni- 
ties for loans he had previously were completely with 
drawn from him 

More than a decade has since passed, yet no con- 
crete attempts have so far been made to make avai 
lable to the farmer loans for agricultural purposes on 
easy and cheap terms Now that we have our own 
National Government, we cannot throw blame else- 
where for the most unfortunate and pitiable condition 
of our farm population, who comprise more than 70 
per cent of the country’s total FSarm prospenty will 
not return unless the farmer is able to invest in farm 
improvement measures The farmer cannot be ex- 
isted to invest for improvement and productive pur- 
poses unless he has himself the money for it or is pro- 
vided with sufficient credit to do so 

In the Umted States the condition of the farmer 
111 far superior to that of bis counterpart in India, his 
standard of living is usually higher than even our mid- 


dle-class salaried group He is not usually so help- 
less as to have no money for buying improved seed, 
necessary fertilizer, etc Yet the Government of the 
United .States has not left him to his own initiative 
and at the mercy of pnvato creditors to obtam funds 
for his agricultural operations Under the U S Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there exist a few agencies charged 
with the responsibilities and funeticms to provide loans 
for agricultural purposes to stock men, farmers, and 
farmers’ cooperatives at a low rate of interest and on 
easy terms 

Bolow IS given a short account of the organization, 
operation, and administration of the system of agn- 
cultural financmg that has been developed m the United 
States in the course of the past 25 years and which 
has been so effective m solvmg the probelm of agricul- 
tural credit in that country It is hoped that this ac- 
count might provide a few suggestive ideas in solving 
our own agricultural credit problems 

The agencies of the U S Department of Agncul- 
ture concerned with the supply of agncultural credit 
to the farmers and their cooperatives are (1) Farm 
Credit Admmistration, (2) Fanners Home Adminis- 
tration, and (3) Commodity Credit Corporation of the 
Production and Marketing Administration ^ Each of 
the above agencies is responsible fw the management 
of a particular class or classes of agncultural loans 

Fabic Cbbdit AnSCnHSTBATIOK 

Form Credit Administration was created by an 
executive order effective May 27, 1933, which provided 
for the consohdation withm one organizatibnal unit of 
the powers and functions of all PMesral agencies deal- 
ing pnmanly with agricultural credit The Farm 
Credit Admimstratimi became a part of the U 8. 
Department of Agnculture in July, 1939. 
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From the beginning of its operation in 1933, 
through June 30, 1947, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, through the banks and the corporations under 
It, has provided 7,337,000 farmers and farmers’ coopera 
tives with total loans of 13,769 nuUion dollars* to finan- 
ce farm operations, msrketmg, and farm ownership * 
On June 30, 1947, 1,687,000 farmers and their coopera- 
tives were actually using 1,718 million dollars loaned 
out to them under the auspices of the Farm Credit 
Admmistration 

For facihty of loan operation, the Umted States 
13 divided mto 12 Farm Credit districts In each dis 
tnot there are four major credit umts, each serving a 
separate and distinct purpose, but locat^ usually in 
the same building, in the headquarters city of the dis- 
trict These orgamzational units are 

I A Federal Land Bank which makes long term 
mortgage loans through local orgamzations known 
as National Farm Loan Associations, made up of bor- 
rowing farmers 

II A Production Credit Corporation which guides, 
supervises, and partiaUy finances local Production 
Credit Associations which make production loans to 
farmers and atockmon 

III A District Bank for Cooperatives which 
makes loans direct to farmers’ and stockmens’ co- 
operatives 

IV A Federal Intermediate Credit Bank which 
acts as a bank of discount to supply short term funds 
to local Production Credit Associations and farmers’ 
cooperatives 

1 Fabm Mobtgaoe Cbbdit System 

Farm mortgage loans are made available (») to 
buy land for agricultural uses, («) to purchase equip- 
ment, fertilizer and livestock necessary for the proper 
operatKHi of the mortgaged farm , (wi) to raise farm 
buildings and for the improvement of farm land , 
(tv) to pay off indebtedness of the borrowor incurred 
for agricultural purposes , and (v) to provide necessary 
funds for general agricultural purposes 

A farm mortgage loan is available to any citizen 
of the United States who w a farmer, in amounts liom 
100 to 60,000 dollars, but not m excess of 66 percent of 
the appraised normal time agricultural value of the 
farm mortgaged The rate of interest charged is 
4 percent The amount of the loan is to be repaid 
in semi-annual amortized instalments, in 33 years in 
the case of hveetook farms, and in 20 years m the case 
of crop farms (because of more rapid deterioration 
of the latter in case of improper eare) 

Snoh loans are also available to liyestock corpora- 
tioiw if all shares of the corporation are owned by per- 

* Obs dcUac equals approximately 3^ rupee 
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sons actually engaj^ in raising livestock on the 
pioperty to be mortgaged In all such oases, the owners 
of at least 76 percent of the capital shares must 
assume personal liability for the loan 

A prospective borrower applies to the local National 
Farm Loan Association, which is entirely a borrowing- 
farmers’ organization, on a simplified printed form 
with an appraisal fee of 10 dollars Soon after the loan 
apphcation is received, tho farm offered as security 
is appraised by a Land Bank appraiser, who is a public 
official in the employment of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration If tho applicant has clear title to tho property, 
the loan is sanctioned within 6 to 7 days on the basis 
of the approved value declared by the Federal appraiser 

A loan 18 not actually made by the local National 
Farm Loan Association, but its acceptance is recom- 
mended by them to the Kcdernl Land Bank m the 
district 

National Farm Loan Asaoctalion — It is entirely 
a borrowing farmers’ and stock mens’ association 
Every farmer who receives a farm mortgage loan be- 
comes automatically a member of the local National 
Farm Loan Association and is required by law to own 
shares in the Association equal to 5 percent of his loan 
This amount is deducted at the time when the amount 
of the loan is received by the borrower These shares 
are held by the Assoc ation as additional collateral for 
the loan Purchase of shares m the Association entitles 
Its holder to a vote m tho meetings of the Association 
at which directors are elected and business is transacted , 
it further entitles him to saving and profits which may 
be passed back to him by tho Association in the form of 
dividends As soon as a borrower fully pays off his 
loan, his shares in the Association arc retired, and unless 
they are impaired, he receives par value for the shares 
he held 

The members of tho local National Farm liOan 
Association elect from among themselves 6 to 7 direc- 
tors, the directors among themsedves elect a loan com- 
mittee of 3 men Two are from the directors and the 
third member, an outsider with technical knowledge, 
IS appointed on a paid basis to tho position of Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association Before a loan is made, 
the loan apphcation is to bo signed by all the 3 members 
of the loan committee As a measure of assisting 
Associations to keep their lending on a sound basis, 
loans to officials and loans in excess of a specified 
proportion of an Association’s paid m capital and 
guaranty fund must be approved by the Fedwal 
l^nd Bank of the distnot and, in particular oases, 
by the Farm Credit Administration 

Besides the Secretary-Treasurer, who is a paid 
employee, no other directors or loan committee members 
receive any pay ot compensation for the services they 
rendw to the Assooiaticm 

There were 1,280 National Farm I/ian Associations 
under the 12 Fedwal Land Banks on June 30, 1947 
Puilhg tt|ie fiscal year 1947* 1|218 of those Assopiations 
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declared dividends amonntmg to nearly 3 million 
dollars 

Federal Tiand Battles — As mentioned earlier, the 
National Farm Loan Associations do not advance 
loans to farmers, neither have they necessary funds 
to dp so The loan application is roconimendod to 
the Federal Land Bank in their distnct, and the Land 
Bank pays the borrowers 

The 12 Federal Land Banks were organized m 1917 
as semi government institutions with 8 million dollars 
of Government capital This capital was mostly 
repaid to the Government by 1926 With the break 
in the farm commodity prices and collapse of farm real 
estate values in the early 1 930*8, the Government ih 
1032 subscribed 125 million dollars in additional capital 
shares in the Land Banks With the return of farm 
prosperity begimung in the late 1930*8 the financial 
condition of these banks began to improve very consi- 
derably In line with the policy of the Farm Credit 
Administration and the Federal Land Banks to retire 
the Govemment*s capital in these Land Banks as soon 
as the financial situation permite, all the QovernmMit 
capital had been returned to the Treasury by June 
30, 1947 , each of these 12 Federal Land Batiks are now 
entirely owned by the National Farm Loan Association 
of borrowing farmers, and are managed, as before, 
under the Government supervision 

Since their establishment the Federal Land Banka 
have made long terra mortgage loans (up to 33 years) 
to a million American farmers, totalling more than 
four billion* dollars They have built up legal reserves 
and earned a surplus of 199 million dollars after meeting 
losses representing slightly less than 3 percent of the 
total loaned They have paid a total dividend of 
M million dollars to their shareholders, who art the 
farmer owned and farmer operated National Farm 
Loan Associations 

Federal Farm Mortgage Oorporahon — During the 
depress on years when all private finances were with 
drawn from the lending field and it was almost impos- 
sible for farmers to get any loans, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation was established by an act of 
theU S Congress, January 31, 1934 It was empowered 
to issue and to have outstanding at any one time bonds 
not exceedmg 2,090 million doUars, and (») to invest 
its funds in land mortgage loans made under Section 
32 of the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933, 
and {»*) to purchase from time to time for cash, such 
cousolidated farm loan bonds at such prices and upon 
such terms as might be determined by the directcMfs 
of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, and to 
make loans to Federal Land Banks on the security 
of suoh consolidated bonds 

Unlike the Federal Land ^an^, the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation is entirely Goverrtment-own^ 
and operated 


« Oas bilUoa equals 1,000,000,000 (t e , a thousand million ) 


The amount of investment by the Federal farm 
Mortgage Corporation reached an all-timo peak of over 
761 million dollars in April, 1936 With the return 
of farm prosperity, there has since been less borrowing 
At the close of the fiscal year 1947, the total amount 
of loans outstanding has been reduced to 123 miHion 
dollars 

2 PBODtrcmoN Cbkdit System 

Short term production loons, running up to 30 
months, are available to United States farmers and 
hvestock men for the following purposes which can 
be paid for from farm income ui suoh period These 
loans are available for any one or more of the following 
purposes (t) to finance current production , (tt) to 
buy fertilizer, feed, seed, labour, etc , (tw) to purchase 
livestock, machinery and, equipment of all ^ds for 
the farm , (iv) to pay for land and building improvement, 
(v) to pay indebtedness or meet the educational ex- 
penses of himself or his dependents , (t») to pay doctor*8 
and hospital bills, rents, taxes, insurance premiums , 
and (vtt) to meet any normal expenses of the farm and 
the farmer’e home needs 

For production loan, security is expected but not 
always essential If security is required, it is usually 
a hen on crop, hvestock, or equipment which produces 
the income to repay the loan 

A production loan is made available wihm 6 or 
6 days after application , interest charged is 5 percent 
Each dollar bears interest only when actually used 
Thus, one may draw on a loan piecemeal or pay it 
back piecemeal, to suit one’s own plan 

Federal Intermedtate Credit Banks — In response 
to widespread demand and general recognition of the 
need for short-term loans for production purposes, 
12 Federal Intermediate Banks, with a capital of 60 
million dollars were established in 1923 by an apt of 
the U S Congress These Banks are entirely Govern 
ment om ned and-operated Since their establishment, 
the Credit Banks have paid Government franchise 
taxes totalling 7 million dollars, reserves, earned surplus 
and undivided profits totalled 36 million dollars on 
June 30, 1947 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks act as 
banks of discount to supply short term funds required 
by Production Credit ^sooiationa. Farmers* Coopera- 
tives, and similar other financial institutions 

During the fiscal year 1947, credits of 1 479 nullxbn 
dollars aere extended by these 12 Banks for the pur- 
pose of production loans 892 mi^hop dollar^ to 
the Production Credit AssoeisticHis, 193 million do^ar8 
to the Banks foi^ Cooperatives, and 94 miUipn dollars 
to privately capitalized (agrieuHpral) lendmg institu- 
tions Loems and disoouhts oPtatsLndmg Juhe 30, 1947, 
amounted to over 400 imlUon dollars 

Daring the ,24 years, .of, their opearatlw^ M|d|M 
June 39, 1947, the Federal XntmiMdiate Credit Banii 
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provided credit for production purposes totalling over 
10 billion dollars' 

The Federal Intermediate Credit Banks obtain 
the major portion of fnnda they use in lending opera- 
tions through sales to the investing public or commercial 
corporations, life insurance companies, etc , of consoli 
dat^ collateral trust debentures All the 12 Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks are jointly and severally 
liable for their obligation 

Production Credit Corporationa — The 12 Production 
Credit Corporations, wholly Government owned, were 
established, one in each district, m 1033 with an aggrega 
ted available capital from Federal funds not exceeding 
120 million dollars These Corporations organize and 
oapitahze, as far as necessary, by purchasing non voting 
shares in the Production Credit Associations in the 
districts so as to give a start to the local Production 
Credit Association A major function of these Cor- 
porations IS to give guidance, supervision and assistance 
to the Production Credit Associations located m the 
respective distnets, in their credit, operating, and 
membership activities 

The paid-in Government capital of these Corpo- 
rations stood at 92 million dollars on June 30, 1047, 
of which 41 million dollars was invested in the non- 
voting shares of the Production Credit Associations 
and the rest (61 million dollars) was invested m U S 
Government bonds 

Since their creation in 1933, the Corporations 
have accumulated an earned surplus of oves 16 nuUion 
dollars and have repaid over 38 million dollars of the 
Government capital to a revolving fund m the Umted 
States Treasury 

Production Credit Aesocialions — Neither the Fe- 
deral Intermediate Credit Banks nor the Production 
Credit Corporations make any direct loan to the farmers 
The farmers receive production loans through their 
local Production Credit Associations As soon as 
a loan is sanctioned to a farmer, 6 percent is deducted 
from the amount of his loan as the value of his shares 
m the capital of the local Production Credit Association 
to become a member of the latter so as to be eligible 
to obtain a production credit loan On the repayment 
of his loan he may withdraw the par value of his shares 
m the Production Credit Association, but his shares 
are not compulsorily retired as in the case of the Farm 
Loon Association membership If he chooses to re- 
tain his shares m the Production Credit Association, 
he maintains the same privileges as any other member 
and is entitled to dividends, if and when declared 

The members, each having one vote, elect from 
among themselves a board of 6 directors The direo- 
tors ^emselves elect 2 of them and appoint an out- 
sider on a paid basis as Seoret*ry-Ti;easurer, to form 
a loan (Sommittee ot 3 Usually thn ISecretafy-Treasnrer 
of ^ locid lifatiqijfJ farm JjOm Automation is apiMinte4 
to aet as tbe Becretaiy-Trejwurer of the local Produotton 
Loan Assodation. Both these associations 9 f a locaU^ 


usually occupy the same ofiBce space and use the same 
equipment as a measure of economy , the cost of of6ce 
maintenance and the pay of the Secretary-Treasurer 
and his clerk is shared by both the associations 

For the year ending June 30, 1947, 237,881 pro- 
duction loans totalling over 680 million dollars were 
advanced to farmers and stockmen members of the 
Production Credit Assoc.ations, On that date there 
were 604 Production Credit AssociaticKis distributed 
over the United States with a total membership of 
over 400,009. The 400,000 farmer shareholders, on 
June 39, 1947 owned 42 million dollars of the capital 
of the Production Credit Associations compared with 
40 million dollars worth owned by the Production 
Credit Corporation (t e , the U S Government) 

Since 1933 the Production Credit Associations 
have loaned out to member farmers nearly 6 billion 
dollars for crop and livestock production purposes,, 
and have accumulated reserves of over 43 million dollars 
The net losses amount to about l/12th of 1 percent 
of the total cash loaned 

3 Cbkdit systbm fob Fabmebs’ Cooperatives 

To provide a source of credit for farmers’ coopera- 
tives on a sound business basis, 12 district Banks for 
Co operatives and a Central Bank for Co operatives 
(at Washington, D C ) were estabhshed by the U S 
Government in 1933 The district Banks servo eligible 
borrowers (» e , farmers’ cooperatives) in their respective 
districts Cooperatives operating beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of one district are served by the Central Bimk 
for Cooperatives at Washington, D C 

Farmers’ cooperatives engaged m (») processing, 
preparing for market, handhng, or marketing farm 
products , (n) purchasing, testing, grading, distnbuting, 
or furnishing of farm supplies, and (m) furnishing 
farm business service, are ehgible for loans from the 
Bank for Cooperatives To prevent misuse of such 
Government funds, it is enjoined that the coopera- 
tives are operated for the mutual benefit of theu* 
members and not do more business with non members 
than members 

Type of Loans Three separate types of loans 
are available to farmers’ cooperatives 

(a) Commodity Loans These loans are made on 
the security of wheat, cotton, and other farm products 
These loans are also available for finanomg farm supphes 
such as feeds, lime and fertihzer Each commodity 
loan must be secured by a first lien on farm products 
or supplies, which must have sufficient value in them- 
selves to fully secure the loan The commo^ty loans 
are f(» the shortest term, and are generally repaid 
from the sale proceeds of the particular commodity 
or supplies The rate of mterest for commodity loans 
was percent) ih 1947 

(b) OperatiniE Capited Loans They are made 
to sdpplement the oo(q;)eratiTes’ own camtal frmds 
dunnf tiicbea of peak aeasonkl activity These 
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are for relatively shorter duration Security may or 
may not be required depending upon the term of the 
loan, the financial condition of tne borrowing coopera* 
tives, and other factors These loans are generally 
repaid by the end of the marketang of the product m 
question Interest charged foi this type of loan is 2J 
percent 

(c) Facility Loans They are available fm? the 
purpose of financing or refinancing the purchase of 
land, building, fix^ equipment for use in carrying 
on the busmess of the cooperatives These loans are 
to be secured by a first mortgage on the property 
with such additional collateral as necessary No such 
loan 18 to exceed 60 percent of the appraised value of 
the security offered These loans are repa d in instal* 
meats, usually in 10 years, aoci are limited by law 
not to exceed 20 years Facil.iv loans are given on 
an interest of 3J percent 

A farmer’s cooperative when borrowing from a 
Bank for Cooperatives is requuud to buy at the time 
the loan is effected shares in the Bank equal to 6 per- 
cent of the loan, except m the case of commodity loans, 
when the requirement is 1 percer^tt of the amount loaned 
After a loan is repaid, a cooperative may retain the 
shares m the Bank, or, if so desin'a may receive back the 
par value of the shares held hj it 

Banka for Cooperatives The 13 Banks foe Co- 
operatives had 178 million dollars of the Oovemment- 
capital funds on June 30, 1947 A plan is lieing worked 
out to make these Banks for Cooperatives, as the Federal 
Land Banks are now, entirtlj owned by the borrowing 
cooperatives 

During the fiscal year 1947 the Banks for Coopera- 
tives extended over 425 million dollars m credit to 1,271 
farmers’ cooperatives , 280 million dollars as operating 
capital loans, 24 million dollars as facility loans, and 
120 million dollars as commodity loans 

Since their organization in 1933, the Banks have 
provided credit totalling over 3 bilhon dollars to nearly 
1,400 farmers’ cooperatives with a membership of about 
2^ milbon farmers They have built up nearly 45 
million dollars in reserves and earned surplus Losses 
have amounted to only three-hundredths of I percent 
of the total cash loaned 

Fabmebs Home Admibistkatiob 

It will be seen from the earlier aooount that most 
of the above Government- operated or -sponsored loans 
are made on the principle of loan against secunty 
Then, what’s about the less fortunate farmers who 
have nothing to offer by way of Security, or about people 
who want to take up farming as an occupation for them- 
selves and their famd es but have no money to do so 

In the scheme of agn cultural financing, the needs 
of such poor farmers have not been overlooked The 
Farmers’ Home Administration was created, on 
November 1, 1946, as an agency under the United 
Btatea Department of Agriculture, charged with the 
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respcmsibihty of givmg the poor farmer, stookmao, 
sharecropper, and tenant “a start on the road to better 
farming and improved hving for his family through 
supervised credit” from the Government 

The Farmers Home Administration has offices in 
most rural communities over the whole country to help 
poor farmers who are unable to get credit from any 
other source and to assist the borrower in planning 
and adopting sound farm and home practices which are 
likely to promote success m farming and better home life 

All Farmers Home Admimstration loans are made 
through the Administration’s local offices A loan 
committee of 3 persons, at least 2 of thorn being 
local farmers, determines the appheant’s eligibihty 
for Farmers Home Adzmnistration loans, certifies the 
value of the land to be bought with the loan money, 
and reviews the borrower’s progress in farming 
Character, ability, mdustry, experience in farming, 
and wiUmgness to carry out farming operations under 
the advice and supervision of the teohmeal personnel 
of the Admimstration constitute ehgibility for the loan 

Since these loans are for farming families who are 
unable to put up secunty to get loans from Farm Credit 
Administration or private lenders, secunty is not consi- 
dered essential for loans under the Farmers Home 
Administration The borrower la asked for a mortgage 
on the chattels or the land he will buy, or the crops 
and livestock he will raise with the loan money But 
it 18 impressed upon the borrower that his own honesty, 
industry and character is the best security he can offer 
for his loan 

Type of Loans — There are three types of loans 
available under the Farmers Home Administration 

(a) Production and Subsistence Loan It is avail- 
able (t) to buy equipment, hvestock, feeds, seed, hmc, 
fertihzer and other farm supplies , («) to meet family 
hviog needs, including medical care, (m) to enable 
two or more farm families to buy or obtain the use 
of heavy machinery, high grade breeding stock and 
similar other services which they are unable to own 
alone 

Not more than, 3,300 dollars can be borrowed by 
any one family dunng any vear near can the total out- 
standing loan exceed 6,000 dollars at any one time 
The loan is repayable in 1 to 6 years , interest charged 
18 5 percent on the unpaid pnncipal 

Production and Submstenoe Loans were made 
to 106,073 families aggregating over 90 milhon dollars 
in the year ending June 30, 1947 • 

(b) Farm Ownership Loan This type of loan 
18 available to buy a “ferndy-type” farm,* or to imprcve 


» Slrenfftheninff th* Family Farm a report aj aetimtiu He 
Farmers Home Admtntetratoti 1946 41 Vnitod States Deport 
ment of Agmniltuie 

> A productive farm fiimiliking the operator a full tune )ob 
through the year, yielding enough income for the family’s needs 
—but not So big that ou we lamr is hired, except perhaps at 
the peak of planting and harvesting seaeons. 
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and enlarge a farm to make it into an efficient family 
tym unit The maximum for such a loan is 12,000 
dollare, interest is 4 percent on the unpaid principal, 
and the loan is repayable m amortized instalments 
over 40 years 

Nearly 6,000 farmers were receiving farm ownership 
loans in 1947, advances made that year totalled 
45 million dollars Cumulative farm ownership loans 
for the 10-year period ending June 30, 1947, stood at 
263 million dollars 

To encourage private capital investment, the Far 
mers Home Administration, under a new plan opera 
tive since July 1, 1947, insures mortgages on loans 
made by private lenders for purposes similar to those 
for which Farm Ownership L^ns are made Insured 
mortgage loans are limited to 90 percent of the borrow 
er’s total investment in the farm. The borrower is to 
make a 10 percent down payment out of his own funds, 
or, m the case of farm enlargement or development, to 
have an equity equal to 10 percent of the loan money 
The prescribe rate of interest is 4 percent, of which 
1 percent goes to the Farmers Home Admimstration for 
underwriting the loan m case of default of payment by 
the borrower and the remaining 3 percent is received by 
the money lender 

For the year ending June 30, 1948, similar loans 
totalling almost 2^ million dollars were made by private 
lenders and insured by the Farmers Homo Admims- 
tration ' 

(c) Water Facility Loan It is available to far 
mers, ranchers, and incorporated water associations in 
the 17 States in the western USA, where water is a 
real scarcity, to enable them to build, improve or repair 
needed water facilities such as wells, ponds, water dis 
tnbution system, and small irrigation projects 

The maximum repayment period on Water Facility 
Loans is 20 years, and the rate of interest is 3 percent 

In 1937, 1,064 such loans were made to individual 
farmers and 14 loans to water associations, for a total 
of million dollars The cumulative 6gure for loans 
advanced under the heading so far runs to nearly 
8 million dollars 

Commodity Ceedit Corporation 

No picture of Government credit available to fur 
mers in the United States will be complete unless a 
brief reference is made to the activities of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is a Govern- 
ment owned and-operated organization of semi-oommer 
cidl nature under the EToduction and Admimstration of 
the US Department of Agriculture In 1938, the 
U S Congress authorized the Corporation to issue 
and have outstanding bonds, notes and deb«itures 
in any amount not exceeding 600 nullion dollars The 
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borrowmg power of the Corporation has since beeii 
increased by subsequent legislations, and today the 
Corporation is authorized to borrow up to 4,760 
million dollars on the credit of the Umted States 

The activities of the Corporation fall into 4 general 
categories (t) the agricultural commodity supply pro- 
gram to the United States Army, foreign governments, 
and international rebef organizations , (n) purchase 
of agricultural commodities amroad, of which the Umted 
States IS short , (m) export of surplus farm comm- 
odities to foreign countries , and (tti) “price support" 
The price support program of the Corporation makes 
non recourse loans available to producers on harvested 
com, wheat, barley, oats, gram, sorghums, flax, seed, 
cotton, and potatoes 

To be eligible for a loan under the pneo support 
program the producer files application for the purpose 
soon after harvest and before a specified date for each 
commodity If he is unable to sell his commodity 
at or above, parity prices as determined by the Cor- 
poration, a loan of 80 to 90 percent of panty price 
will be available to the producer if he will store the 
commodity for the Government in approved commer- 
cial grain warehouses or right on the farm of the 
producer in approved bins and cribs 

During the year 1947, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation advanced over 766 million dollars against 
several such commodities* 

Since its creation on October 17, 1933, through 
June 30, 1947, the Corporation showed a net gain of 
over 102 million dollars 

CONCttJSlON 

It will be seen from the above bnef account that 
since the start of the Government agrioultural finan- 
cing programs around 1920, several milliona of Ameri- 
can farmers and their cooperatives have employed 
Government sponsored loans, to an estimated extent 
of 20 to 26 billion dollars {6,600 to 8,600 crores of 
rupees) to improve farm equipment, to enlarge the 
farm area and other productive means These loans 
have been of tremendous help to the farmers them- 
selves and their cooperatives to improve their own in- 
come and to provide a higher standard of living for 
their fatmlies It helped the Umted States in her 
march to prosperity by the release of tremendous buy- 
ing powers of the farm population to keep the indus- 
try rumung to its maximum capacity These loans 
are helping, though not without profit to the Umted 
States farmers, to produce enough surplus food to save 
the lives of many millions of starvmg people of many 
nations today who are m desperate n^ of food from 
the United States 

During each of the past several years the Umted 
States farmers and their cooperatives using cumu- 


• Aovt«u> 0/ Opetvtion»--CoiHmodi*v Ortdti Oorpor<u%on FUoat 
ysor 1947 United States Department of Agriculture; (mimeo- 
twphad) 
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lated amount of nearly 3 billion dollars of Govem- 
mmit-sponsored loans (exclusive of private loans) for 
agncultural and albed purposes One can well realise 
what a tremendous influence such stupendous loans 
have had on the agncultural progress and farm pro- 
gress and farm proepenty that obtain in the ITnited 
States today 

Nothing will lead us anywhere near to improve- 
ment of agnoulture in India unless and until necessary 


agncultural credit is made available to our farmers 
under the Government or similar agencies at a cheap 
rate of interest and without much red tape If the 
United States Government feels the necessity of ex- 
tending a few billion dollars as agncultural loans every 
year in a country where capital is never so shy as in 
India, the sheer imperativeness of providing easy cre- 
dit to Indian farmers can better be reahzed than des- 
enbod 


CITY PLANNING 

KAMALESH BAY 

ONivERsrry coixeoe of soibkck and technoi oov, camdtta 


A city, like a hving being, is an organic body 
^ It grows, it dies, it has health, it has «i<knc8’» 
Like a human being or a plant, a city needs good care 
and planning for its healthy growth and spread 

India 18 faced with the problem of redistribution 
of population evenly throughout the country It is 
roughly estimated that about eighty per cent of our 
people live m villages, and everyone knows what ab 
ject standard of living we have in our villages In 
fact, our villages have practically nothing to oflor in 
modern hving and in economic opportunities On tho 
other hand, the few cities that wo have are m a ten iblo 
state of overcrowding and confusion Tho city of 
Calcutta, for example, is now faced with the problem 
of accommodating population throe times its normal 
capacity Its present population compares with that 
of Chicago, but Calcutta has neither the finance nor 
the planning organizations to compare with that large 
industrial city of America 

Growth of industries and cities go hand in hand 
We need more cities in our country as mui h as we m od 
more industries to grow And when we are planning 
for industrialization of India, we cannot affonl to neg- 
lect the associated programme, namely, nationwide 
city planning Let us not get into tho confusions and 
expenses of unplanned cities which ultimately tax on 
the vitality of the nation We can, if we are wise, 
take «wlvantage of the experience of other countries 
in this important phase of nation building by organi- 
zing planned cities where people can work, play and 
grow hke human beings to love their home and their 
country "Love of home and love of country are synoy- 
mous terms Without it, no country can be virile, no 
co^try can long survive 

PuBPosE OP City Plannino 

According to Henry V Hubbard of the Harvard 
School of City Planmng, “City planning has become 
to be reoognisied as a great social movement, rooted 


m the need and duty of tho community to make pos- 
sible attainment for its citizens tho necessities of a full 
and efficient life 

Experience has shown m the Western countiies, 
especially in America, that long term comprehensive 
planning for growing cities is possible, practical and 
successful These city planning organizations are 
not meant fur spending millions, but for finding ways 
and moans for eftciently utilizing the money that will 
be spent (by public. Government or privately) to build 
up tho city, and to save the millions which would be 
otherwise spent to correct the faulty layouts In 
other words, the city planning organizations are the 
technioal bodies competent to decide and advise on the 
suitability of sites and layouts to the best advantage 
of the growing communities 

City planning activities are guided by tho three 
influences economic, functional and esthetic This 
applies to a new city as well as to an old city which may 
need replanning It is interesting to observe that 
while tlio medieval city planning was restricted to the 
esthetic (rather, decorative) aspects — in building cathe- 
drals, monuments, palaces and a few emo centres, — the 
idea swang back to ‘city practical’ with the coming 
of the iiidufltnal age However, the modem trend 
IS to compromise the two and get a balance While 
it IS important to plan a city from practical point of 
view — in respect of street system, transport, safety, 
water supply, sewerage, housing and zoning, etc , it 
IB no less important to moke the city beautiful and 
provide the commumty with pleasing environment in 
architectural and landscape sights In fact, beauty is 
a necessary adjunct to good IiTiDg It is interesting 
to mention m this conneotum that the people of the 
city of Zurich in Switzerland have voted to demefiiah 
an existing bridge across a stream pasiiing through the 
oity, only because it is not pleasing to the eye, and does 
not match with the archit^ittal Btruotures around it 
They have therefore decided to finance for a new Imdge 
in its place. 
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“The city is as old as oiviljzation itself” And 
many of the ancient cities m Eg 3 T)t, India, Asayna,, 
Greece and Rome were laid on definite plans m respect 
of streets, housing and grouping of types of housings 
The remains of the ancient small oity of Kahun in 
Egypt, which fiourished between 3000 2600 B C is per 
haps the example of the oldest planned city The 
city of Babylon was built on either banks of the river 
Euphrates, with defimte rectangular blocks pattern 
It not only had the magnificient road systems, but 
also beautiful forests, gardens and pleasure grounds 
including the celebrated Hanging Gardens The mag 
nificence of Babvlon attained its climax in 6th century 
BC 

Many of the ancient cities were fortified with walls 
and water trenches all around, and architectural gran 
deures and ornamentations were freely mtroiluced The 
city of Nineveh (3000 to 608 B C ) is an example of 
this The ‘city’ of Jerusalem calls for special atton 
tion regarding the choice of site and beautiful layout 
on the hill slopes The city of Mohenjo Daro {‘1000 
2000 B C ) m the Indus Valley is another example of 
city plannuig, architecture and engineering works 

The Greek city of Prieno (3rd Century B 0 ) in 
Asia Minor on the north shore of Latmic Gulf presents 
some features of an ancient city of 400 homes of 4000 
people It was apparently planned with great cure 
Its main thoroughfares ran along the contours of the 
hill, and the narrow lanes led up hill The blocks wore 
116 ft by 160 ft , while the broader streets were 23 ft 
and narrower ones 10 ft wide The entrances to the 
houses were on the side streets while the main streets 
had facing them walls almost entirely blank, thereby 
securing privacy for the dwellers One of the most 
interesting features of Pnene was its spacious market 
place with its public buildings 

Many of the ancient Greek and Roman cities arc 
characterised by their semicircle of great edifices 

The characteristics in city planning in the renaiS' 
sance period may be found, starting in Italy and in 
fiuencing Prance and England, in widemng and straight- 
ening roads, bmlding massive cathedrals and royal pala 
ces, and trying to introduce regularity and symmetry 
m the layouts and structures More open space, gar- 
dens, statues, decorations and artificial fountains were 
introduced in order to beautify the cities The medte 
val city planning was more the outcome of the visions 
of artists and architects than that of engineers, until 
the industrial civilization came into being 

Industry, omnmerce, and improved methods of 
transportation have all played an important part in 
the growth of cities in the last hundred years The 
resulting congestion that has been experienced every- 
wbm« has eompletely changed the outlook and philo- 
sophy of modern city planning. “One of the first and 
most striking’ modem efforts at such improvements 
was the immense {»<ogramme in ^arfs in 1863 Baron 


Haussmann under Nepoleon III Haussmann’s scheme 
included a number of large projects, boulevard con- 
nections of importance and of great extent, roads con- 
verging at important points and public buildings loca- 
ted m full view down the streets, and the development 
of plazas and parks The expenditure of 60,000,000 
livers for these improvements helped greatly to make 
Pans one of the most beautiful cities in the world 

“While France was directed rather strongly by the 
esthetic view point, Germany was probably more 
(oncernod with matters of offioiency and economy 
Among the leaders of city plamung in the Germany 
of the last century are Romhard Baumeistor, a pio- 
neer of the science, Camillo Sitte, a formulator of its 
esthetic pnnciples and Joseph Stuebben, a practical 
city builder 

City Planning Movement in the United 
States of Ambeioa 

Tho history of city planning movement in America 
is about a century old, but it has taken more defimte 
shape within the last forty or fifty years The esta- 
blishment of tho first village improvement association 
at Stockbridge, Mass , in 1853 is a landmark m the 
early lustory of American: city planning movement 
In course of 30 years, a hundred of such associations 
were formed m tho country The creation of Now 
York Central Park in 1867 exerted a major influence 
m this direction The first efforts m 1867 of a Com- 
mission to investigate into the slum conditions in New 
York City and Brooklyn marked the beginning of a 
great housing betterment 

A large number of city planning commissions — 
now numbonng about a thousand — have grown, which 
publish their fact findings and accomplishments in 
planning Programs of procedure have been evolved, 
more power acquired, and more influence — so that the 
city planning commissions have gradually taken an 
important and recognized position in the communi- 
ties 

One of the earliest of such organizations is the 
American Civic Association form^ m 1904 The 
National Conference on City Planning was organized 
in 1910, and a more techmoal organization of the City 
Planning Institute was formed in 1917 The U S 
Department of Commerce in Washin^on D C has 
also been doing good work m the field of city planning 
Other active and mfluential organizations are the Na- 
tional Housing Association (1911), the American Fe- 
deration of Arts (1909), the National Commission of 
Fine Arts (1913), and the Federated Societies on Plan- 
mng and Parks (1926) 

There are other organizatioiis who are oontnbutsng 
a great d6a1 m the field oi city plamung Such bodies 
are —groups iff arohiteots, landi^pe architects, mum- 
oips4 en^neers, civil engineers, recreational speoiahsts, 
coiifiaier^&l and real estate men, and automol^le mann- 
footnrers and dealers, 
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One of the most interesting dnve is the ‘City Beau- 
tiful' movement in Amenca, which started compara 
tively recently Under this movement the esthetic 
aspect of city planning are stressed Rewards and 
recognition are given to the city authonties for their 
efforts in the ilirection City beautiful movement has 
been a timely check against the growing emphasis to 
‘city practical’ of this industrial age which has a 
strong tendency towards giving a city the look of gross 
commercialism 

The Nature or Urban Dwellings 

It IS true that houses are built in walls, doors and 
roofs If this was the only consideration, building a 
house would be as simple as to construct a stable for 
horses But neither human life nor his requirement is 
as simple as that of a horse 

But, what has been the structure and layout of 
the houses in our cities* They are no better than sta- 
bles and garages As a matter of fact many people 
have actii^y built their homes (1) in stabler and gara- 
ges m our large cities today The defect in designs is 
in acute state in urban areas where most of the people 
live in rented houses, flats and apartments provided 
by the landlords ^rge Chermayeff, an American 
architect and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of Bntish 
Architects, observes “By far the largest percentage 
of multiple dwelhngs, whether vertical apartments or 
horizontal row houses, were not designed as living 
space, but as an investment for the landlord 'Ihey 
have been unattractive, have lacked amomties and 
have forced duU uniformity and anonymity on the 
occupant ” 

Yet, the lack of general ideas in house planning 
and architecture, even for the owners own house, is 
appalhng Whether for renting or for hvjng, no one 
seems to have paid any thought as how to design a 
house for comfortable hving “The examination of 
most housing problems,” oontmuos Chermayeff, “re- 
veals the prevaihng confusion as to what hving 
space IS The confusion exists not only in the mind 
of the public but in the minds of those who supply 
the housing, the authonties, the real estate agents 
or, all too frequently and leas pardonably, the design- 
ers ” 

Ownership of house is an important and interest- 
ing study in large cities There is always a general 
trend of decline in pnvate ownership of homes, and 
greater and greater number of people live in rented 
houses and apartments By 1920, pnvate ownership 

New York City went down to 12 7 per cent which 
means that 87 3 per cent of the city population hved 
in rented houses * The overall tenancy in the Amen- 
can cities was 61 5 per cent in 1940 ^ 

Under such condition, the landlords have a big 
responsibihty which they usually shirk and thereby 
lower the standard of housing to a great degree. 


While most of the housing will remain in the hands 
of private enterpnse, it can and should take advantage 
of the advice from the city planning authonties How- 
ever, in this age of industnahzation in which Federal, 
Provincial and Local Governments are increasingly 
taking active interest in the matters of housing and zon 
mg, it IS but natural that these and other public agencies 
will bo coming forward to help in the building or remodel- 
ling of cities In the Umted States, the Federal and 
State agencies are active in overall planmng of cities, 
and giving financial aid for building low-rent and no rent 
houses for certain sections of the community India, 
at the present moment, is taking great interest in this 
matter and is apparently re^y to render financial 
assistance as far as possible But unfortunately the 
authorities have not formulated any city planning 
organization to handle the problem scientifically 


Types of Organization 

There can be three types of City Planmng Orgamza 
tions (1) Federal or State, (2) Regional and (3) Local 
Of these three, the function of a local city planmng 
boily 18 more readily understood, being as one which 
18 active on a particular site or city On the other 
hand, “The no^ for Regional Planning”, says Hub- 
bard, “resulted when it became evident that the inter 
ests of the community were not always contained with- 
in one political boundary ” In fact, regional city 

C nning is essential for large metropolitan areas The 
t example of it is to be found in the Chicago Regio- 
nal Planning Association which was formed in 1924 
This regional planning Association was formed for the 
purpose of guiding and developing the region of Chi 
oago within 50 miles of the eity hmits The central 
organization of the C R P A is maintained with a staff 
consisting of one President, 6 Vice-Presidents, 1 Secre 
tary and 1 Treasurer These members are elected every 
year In addition, there are 30 Directors, each repre- 
senting some section of the region The term of one- 
third of them (» c of ten Directors) expires every year ’ 
The other notable one in America is the Regional Plan 
mng Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State District 
(established 1923) which plans for eleven counties of 
the three States — Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware that are grouped around the Philadelphia Camden 
metropolitan centre • This planmng body hae its 
jurisdiction over 4,500 square miles which supports a 
population of more than 3,600,000 

The Federal orgamzatlon is important for oo 
ordinating the planning works throughout the country 
Its chief function is to be of a fact-finding nature, 
and it will supply the basic data to local and regicmal 
bodies The State organization will also check dupli- 
cation of work 

Most important function of tiie Federal Organi- 
zation IS to form a stable nucleus and give recognition 
and impetus to such an important socio-techmoal 
movement m the country. 
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Planning for an Old City 

An old city needs replanning for two chief reasons 
First, to correct old mistakes, and to remove the evils 
brought forth by them Secondly, to amend obsolete 
laws and enact new ones and enforce them according 
to the current need of the community 

The biggest problem of an old industrial city is 
the question of its alum clearance The slum grows thro 
ugh lack of plans and policies on the parts of the city 
authonties and the industrial employers, and for the 
general lack of co ordination between them As a 
result, the slum grows till it gets beyond tolerable 
limit when a drastic measure mcomes necessary at a 
tremendous cost The city of Calcutta, for example, 
has reached this state It is roughly estimated that 
about 27 per cent of the population (at 3 5 milhon) 
live in slum areas in Calcutta, and is still growing parti- 
cularly due to the influx of refugees after the partition 
of India 

However, a thorough siu'voy of the problem is es 
sential before any measure can be planned for This 
slum survey should aim at correct estimation of the 
number of slum dwellers, family sizes, income brackets, 
area covered and physical condition of housing, sani 
tation, etc 

It should be remembered that slum is an unavoid 
able problenl in this industrial age, unless special and 
constant attention is given to avoid it It is yet a mat 
ter for special consideration m a country like ours where 
the average income of the wage earners is apallingly 
low Although we may say that we have some thirty 
per cent of slum dwellers in the city of Calcutta, the 
figure would increase above fifty per cent judging from 
any decent standard of living as to be found in the 
Western countries This includes a large portion 
of the so-called middle class In other words, our 
slum problem is only a part of the general housing 
problem 

In fact, “the eradication of slum and their replace 
ment by decent housing is justified at almost any cost 
because such eff'orts tend to strengthen the fibre of 
the nation ” 

The houatng plan for an existing city includes se 
veral items Pnmarily, it needs a strong city authority 
to enforce certain codes of building standards regarding 
their cimstruetion, maintenance and provisions fiw ame- 
nities While most of the designs of the existing houses 
cannot be altered, good deal of modem utUity fittings 
may be easily included to Hie advantage of the occu- 
pant Such fittings may include adequate electrical 
winng, heating and cooking lines (gas and eleotnc) 
with sepal*atft meters, samtary flttmgs, extra water 
ti^ and wash basins, water pumps and overhead ro- 
s^TToirs, tube wells and so on jWther, if a strong safety 
and sanitation oode is enforced, quite a lot of the delapi< 
dated houses will be found unfit for human oooupabon, 
and they sbonld be forthwith 


New houses, on the other hand, should be designed 
with pre thought on the requirements of a good home, 
and proper architectural consideration should be 
given 

An old and growing city usually suffers from Tra- 
ffic congeatton, and unless a systematic traffic study is 
made, it leads to great hazards in accidents, loss of 
time and money In the city of New York the loss 
due to traffic congestion is estimated at 1,000,000 dol- 
lars a day, and the loss due to traffic accident m Chi- 
cago at 120,000,(X)0 dollars in one year The annual 
economic loss through traffic accident throughout Ame- 
rica 18 over 600,000,(X)0 dollars 

The study of traffic movement is essential for tra- 
ffic planning — m opening new routes for public vehi- 
cular services, for diverting and dividing different types 
of traffic and avoiding bottlenecks Traffic study is 
also necessary for the development of suburban areas 
and satellite towns around a metropolitan area 

Any sum appropriate for traffic study is well paid 
for saving the loss of money, time and life 

The question of vxUer aupply in a city is one of the 
major items which should receive primary consi- 
deration The standard of cleanliness and sanitaticm 
of a city can be judged by the amount of water that 
the people of tho city is supplied with Cities of Bombay 
and Calcutta have the biggest water supply systems in 
India, but even in the pro war days they hardly pro- 
vided 60 gallons jier capita per day (g c d ) It may 
be guesstsl that now, when the population of these 
cities have grown between two and throe times as much, 
without much improvement in water supply, the pre- 
sent consumption will hardly hit the mark of 20 g o d 
of filtered water The average city supply in a civi- 
lized country is around I OO g t d or roughly 5 times 
tho present per capita sujiply of Calcutta or Bombay 
The city of New York gets about 137 g c d , Chicago 
260 g c d and even the cities of California, a semi- 
desert State, receive over 130 g c d 

There is considerable necil and st ope for improving 
and developing parka and open apace for play grounds 
and recreational purposes Twelve percent of land 
area is about the minimum limit of open space within 
the city hmits Where this minimum amount has not 
been developed, every effort should be made by the 
city authority to acquire lands for developing parks, 
play grounds and swimming piwls It is also necessary 
to develop equal amount or more of the marginal lands 
for similar purposes Advantage should be taken of 
natural settings, if fortunately available, — such as water 
fronts, hills and lakes, which can be developed into 
beautiful recreational areas 


Planntno for a New City 

In certain respects it w more satisfiactory to plan 
|6t a, new city ttian to improve RQ old one, as its results 
ire taiom assured, 
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India needs many more cities to build across 
the length and breadth of the coimtry for uniformly 
distributing the population, and for national integration 
We would need some 1,500 new cities of average 100,000 
persons m order to accommodate half of our population 

The first move in this direction would be the for 
mulation of a National City Planning Commission, and 
development of local and regional bodies, about 
which a tentative plan has been given here in later 
pages 

Selection of etle is the first step to build a new town 
The selection is guided by several factors of which phy 
sical and economic factors are the most predominating 
ones A complete survey of topography, water re 
sources (surface and under ground), drainage lines, 
economic resources and commercial possibilities, etc 
are necessary in order to determine the suitability 
of the site Its present connection with the communi 
lation arteries of the country, availability of building 
materials and other facilities are also to be considered 

While planning for a new city, sufficient foresight 
IB necessary to see the future growth of the city and 
provide it with necessary flexibility for its future expan- 
sion When the city is growing, constant attention 
should he given to population pi^iction, and extend 
the plan ahead of time 

Public uhlttteA should be given the first considera 
tion in building a new city This includes pninarily 
water supply, sewerage, electricity, gas, transports 
tion and communication 

Housing should be built on a sound building code, 
and zoning is necessary to maintain an order and decent 
appearance of the city Most prevalent system is 
to ha\e four zonings Industrial, Commercial, Apart 
ment and Residential with their respective building 
codes 

A Mill laid out city should lie better intelligible and 
less contusing to any stranger, and the street system 
and house numbering should take some standardizid 
form Although much could be said about radial 
vs rectangular street systems, the latter is the simpler 
and more commonly used Rectangular block system 
with streets numheriHl, rather than named, is the casi 
est one to follow Under such system. Avenues and 
Streets run crosswise, numbered as Ist, 2nd, 3rd. 
and each house is numbered after the number of 
block from the main chi ordinates of the roads Thus 
a house beanng the number 1105 East 4th Street will 
immediately tell you that it is the fifth house on East 
4th Street, eleven blocks away from the mam Avenue 
Thus every house can be easily located 

« These rectangular blocks (a block is the property 
loth enclosed within four streets surrounding it) may 
be of any size, but conveniently, between 300 and 400 
ft on the long side A block consists of two rows of 
properties divided by a central alley 15-20ft wide at the 
back yards If the depth of the lots are 126 ft then 
the total depth of the block comes to about 270 ft 


TJpder such a rectangular system some 36-40 
percent of the gross area is devot^ to streets, which 
18 usually a little higher than that m a radial (or circular) 
system of streets 

For decent living, the density should not exceed 
16 families per gross acre In the United States, 12 
families (of average size of 6 persons) is recommended, 
while, above 30 families per acre is considered dange- 
rous ’ The Industrial Housing Sub Committee of the 
Government of India recommended* a density of 20 
houses (—100 persons) per acre for the industrial workers 
and this is fairly reasonable 

It IS difficult to overemphasize the need of school 
building planning Our school buddings in large cities 
are horrible in as much as they are completely dero- 
gatory to children’s physical and mental health 
Lack of proper lighting, ventilation, play grounds and 
recreational faeihties make the school a kind of prison 
for which no child can have love for his or her school 

School buildings need a special kind of architecture 
and special kind of layouts 

It Mill be intorsUng to note how much attention 
IS given m school building programme m America 
The minimum requirements, however, vanes with the 
State laws Generally speaking, large Elementary 
School should have 5 or more acres of land, 20 acres 
for high schools, with play ground at 100 sq ft per 
pupd All schools should have a flag staff at least 
40 ft high Floor area is to be provided at 12-20 
sq ft per pupil, air space 200 226 cu ft , aiul toilet 
fixtures at one per 25 30 pupils 

Interesting studies were made through parents’ 
opiiiionb to decide on what could bo the maximum travel 
distance for sthool children The figures obtained 
are as follows Half mile for elementary school 
children , one mile for junior high school children , 
and 2 miles for senior high school children • 

Before selecting a site for a school, several factors 
are to be considereil Strayer and Engelhardt formu- 
lated a ‘score card’ for selection of a school budding 
site baswl on the consideration of these items Ac- 
cording to Strayer and Engelhardt, Location and Assem- 
bly carries 260 points. Size 300 points. Topography 

points, and Utihty and Cost 200 points, making 
a totol score of 1000 The site, out of a few alternatives, 
which stores highest should be selected 

City Planntno and Refvoke PnoBijiM 

The present problem of the refugee rehabilitation 
18 not a seperate problem m itself, but is a part of 
the general rehabilitation problem of our country 
The opening of separate colomes for the refugees will 
hardly hit the solution, on the contrary, they are likely 
to develop into colossal slums 

The programme of resettlement of these unfortu- 
nate displaced persons should come ondw the general 
city planning {^vit{ee, and the refugees skould be 
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acoommodated m every old and new cities, properly 
planned, where they can find economic opportunities 
and healthy social environment There are more 
sociological considerations in this matter, than just 
to dump them in huts and buildings made for them 
They are to be rehabilitated in order to ‘strengthen 
the hbre of the nation’, but so long as their case are 
treated as an isolated problem, nothing will be aieom 
plished 

Very correctly our Governments (Central an«l 
Provincial) have thought out the methods of distri- 
buting lands and buildings to the refugees and hqui 
dating the loan in course of time Such programme 
can be easily extended to all the enterpnsmg citizens 
to develop the unproductive and undevelop^ regions 
of our vast country under a sound city planning move 
ment It may be noted in this connection that the 
Government of the United States formulated the Home 
stead Law m 1862 awarding free lands to encourage 
the people to settle on the Western half of America 
in order to relieve the East of its population pressure 
Under this Act, free land were provided to people 
who would undertake to develop and settle in the West, 
the Government providing them with some of the pri 
mary amenities of life In order to meet the pnmary 
requirements, the U S Government established in 
1902 the Bureau of Reclamation and entrusted it with 
harnessing water resources in the and west and produc 
mg electno power 

Our Government can also take the lesson and plan 
to integrate our nation through such nation building 
projects 

CiTv Planning Organizations por India 

As explained m the previous sections, India needs 
formation of a Central City Planning Organization, 
together with local and regional ones Some of the 
principal features and functions of these organizations 
are suggested below 

National City Planning Commission is to be the 
parent orgamzation sponsored by the Government 
of India to act as the nucleus of the city planning 
activities throughout the country The chief function 
of the Oimmission will be to collect and disseminate 
information pertaining to city planning problems 

Although no attempt has been made so far to col- 
lect and CO ordinate the data, valuable information 
he scattered in the hands of the respective municipal 
and other bodies of our existing towns It is regrettable 
to mention that many information of national interest 
are sacrosanct to public who have no acoess to these 
data The author has had very unfortunat© experi- 
ence in this country m his attempts to collect such data 
of pubho interest from our Government offices and other 
agencies, wlnte he found it exteremely ^asy to collect 
such infwmatKm abroad, especially m Amenoa No 
p lanning , whether national, corporation or pnvate, 
can be possible unless there is free exchange and disse- 
min»< j on of information It is ridiculous that our 
OovonaneDta could pubhdi many teehnioal imports on 


matters of public interest and label them as ‘conh- 
dential’ or ‘for official use only’, thereby barnng the 
citizens to take interest m their own aftairs 

The planning Commission, in the first instance, 
tan contact the relevant authorities (municipalities, 
corporations, public utilities, etc ) of our existing cities 
and compile a set of valuable information Later 
on, it can proceed to make field studies, or suggest 
the respective bodies with needful surveys for their 
own benefit and for the benefit of the public 

The City Planning Commission is to be constituted 
of technical experts in various fields, such as, engineers, 
architects, landscape architects, geologists, geographers, 
economists, population experts, statisticians, scientists, 
not excluding lawyers, industrialists, and experts in 
other professional fields with experience in planning 
It IS also essential that most ot the members should 
be full time workers 

The activities of the Comimssion may be divided 
into several sections, such as for Population studies, 
Housing and Zoning Regulation, Public Utilities, 
Economic Studies, Social Studies, School Planning, 
Slum Clearance Programme, Parks and Recreational 
Planning, Refugee Rehabilitation, New Town Site Sur- 
veying, ami a lew more as may be necessary 

Regumal Planning Committees The need of 
creation of Regional Planmng Committees are already 
felt m several metropolitan areas in India, such as 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kanpur and other places 
The suburban areas of Calcutta, for instance, in its 
(about) 25 miles of radius is so vitally interlinked m 
its industrial, commercial and residential interests 
that the neeil of proper planning of this entire area 
of about 2,000 square miles apjiears to be extremely 
vital The satellite towns are being allowed to grow 
haphazardly with unplanned street system and housing, 
in^equate transport and communation facilities, and 
meagre public utilities to function Most of the activi- 
ties of these Regional Planning Committees would be 
in the direction of Housing Improvement, Slum Clear- 
ance, Expansion of Public Utilities, and estabbshment 
of standards of amenities, and co-ordination between 
the different parts of the entire area At the present 
moment the Committee may also be entrusted with the 
placement of the refugees to the predetermined and 
optimum capacity 

Local Planning Boards All the existing towns, 
and those to bmld, are to be placed under thoj respec- 
tive city planmng bodies in ordw to develop them 
scientifically Like the National and Regional bodies 
these local planning boards will collect relevant uifor^ 
mation atid thdr investigations should be more thorough 
and Intensive on their local sites undar development 
’The local plmuimg boards, like the regional commi- 
ttees, will also plan intensively within their respective 
jiiriadictions 

AU these three types of mrgamzations will work in 
oo-pperation, ezchan^ their data and news, and vill 
co-op««te with the public* 
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CoNOLtJSION 

The city planning movement, as we need it today, 
18 a matter of great concern for our country Consi- 
dering the present state of the situation we find that 
there is the pressing need of remodelling our cities 
to bring them up to the modern standard A large pro- 
portion of the effort is also to be directed m finding 
the possibilities of opening new cities 

India’s economy is lopsided Our industry is poorer 
than our poor agriculture Our leaders are determined 
to get a proper balance by developing our national 
mdnstrios But industry has an entirely different 
reaction on the society than the agricultural economy 
would give us 

Industry evolves the urban structure whose func- 
tional activities are different from the rural ono to which 
our large agiicultural communities were so long accus- 
tome<l But a great change is coming industrial 
economy is gradually taking the place of agricultural 
economy of our country With it will come the 
complexities which, when properly administered, will 
give us more opportunities and fuller life 

Cities are the outcome of industnal economy 
We need both of them, and they are inseparable 
W© shall have both, or none But if we neglect, as wo 
are doing, to build our cities on definite plans, we are 
apt to get into a mess m course of time Our large indus- 
trial cities are already in it, and it is high time that we 
pay attention to them, and to the cities we are going 
to build ill future 

It 18 important to see that our two large cities, 
Calcutta and Bombay, commands the highest concen- 
tration of population, and more and more people from all 
quarters of the country are being drawn into them 
This 18 because these two cities provide the maximum 
economic scope consistent with the present concept 
of industrial economy It should not also be over- 
looked that these two cities together produce half of the 
total electricity produced in whole of India, which shows 
why other quarters of India are lacking m their develop- 
ments Development of electricity in India has drawn 
attention of our national planners, and many hydro- 
electric schemes are under consideration or in the 
making River valley development has also been 
started Our future city planners can take advantage of 
these sites Let us also think of city planning along 
with these industrial developments, and co ordinate 
human happiness in good living in the complexities of 
the industrial ago 


India IS a vast country where most of the lands 
Are yet undeveloped and virgin There are stretches 
of land thousands of square miles m area where touch 
of modem civilization has not been experienced and 
where primary amenities are hardly available But 
let us not expect all these facilities and amenities to 
exist in the backwoods by some act of miracle These 
are to be developed by man, and man has always deve- 
loped them Such development needs plaimmg 
The author has no hesitation to say that every inch of 
Indian soil can be made beautiful and habitable through 
proper planning and co operative work of the indivi- 
duals and the Governments 

City building is to be our biggest national rehabi- 
litation programme for the even placement of our 
population of all quarters of the country But foolishly 
we have made it a provincial issue We have got to 
get nd of the legacy left by the British rule and adopt 
broad national outlook for our national integration 
Unless the mam land of India is thoroughly planned 
for balancing in the population distribution, the nation 
cannot bo strong India has enough land, in fact, 
more land is available per capita to Indian people than 
that to many other progressive nations including the 
British India need not look forward, m the false 
name of ‘population pressure,’ to colonizing desert 
lands, marsh lands and islands before planning on her 
own vast mam land The population balancing on 
India’s main land is not only possible through national 
city planning activities but is absolutely essential for 
her economic and social rehabilitation and for her 
national consolidation • 
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PART 1 - GENERAL REVIEW 
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CHsinoAL STaroTTTEa 

QELLULOSE Las a obemical formula (CiHioOsln, with 
the usual meamng attached to C, H and 0 and with 
the value of n varying from a figure of two digits up to 
four dimts, according to the source from which the 
material is obtained A sample of cellulose is known 
today to consist of a long chain condensation poisoner 
of gluoopyrancse residues joined by 1 4 hidtages, the 
length of the chain not being uniform but varying from 
that composed of a few glucopyranose residues to one 
of thousands of such residues To put an explanatory 
note, the repeat pattern of a simple substance or chemi 
cal group IS a ^ymer and the formation of such by 
elimination of a molecule of water, a condensation poly 
mer, the ring configuration of glucose is glucopyranose 
and according to the position of OH m the ring it 
is either aor p , 14 linkage is indicative of the way 
m which one glucose unit is connected with another 
in the pattern, the numbers signifying the position of 
carbon atoms , and glucopyranose residue means 
what IS left m glucose after the elimination of water 
To illustrate diagramntatically the configuration of a 
chain of cellulose is as follows 



In a three dimensional stramless molecular model 
constructed by using correct atomic parameters, the 
pjrranose mgs alternate in respect to the side that is 
uppermost Looking from thei de, the chain appears 
as follows 


with the value found from X ray diffraction diagram 
Since this arrangement in a molecular model permits 
some rotation around tho glucosidic bond, the possibi- 
lity of a chain structure with an identity period differ- 
ent from that due to cellulose cannot be ruled out As 
a matter of fact, the identity period 8 7A for algmic 
acid fibre fits in with this concept of “armchair” or 
trans-form of pyranose ring having a freedom of rota- 
tion round the glucosidic bond 

EBAOTiviTy OF Cfixulose 

A cellulose chain has some characteristic features 
due to the chemical groups attached to the pyranose 
rings There are two secondary OH groups bound with 
the carbon atoms 2 and 3, and a primary OH group 
with the carbon atom 6 If cellulose is subjected to 
acetylation (treatment with acetic anhydride and ace- 
tic and under homogeneous condition) such as obtained 
by preswelling in H,PO, or calcium thiocyanate (so 
that no impediment to acetylation is present on ac- 
count of crystallinity or otherwise), the primary OH 
groupo at 6 are aoetylated twice as rapidly as the secon- 
dary OH groups at 2 and 3, on the other hand in the 

g 'ocess of xanthation (treatment with about 18% 
aOH solution and subsequent treatment with CS,) 
the xanthate group (CS, group) is preferentially bound 
with tho secondary OH group in 2-ppsition It seems 
m this case that pnmary OH groups are most strongly 
bonded in tho structure and so least reactive to a third 
component, whereas secondary OH groups are least 
bonded and, therefore, can react mcare freely It is 
only in a homogeneous system when the bondings of 
C« hydroxyls are broken that the primary hydroxyls 
are preferentially attacked The strong bonding be- 
tween the primary OH groups in cellulose is assumed 
to be due to the formation of “hydix^en bond,” » « , a 
type of bond formed between two molecules by means 
cf a hydrogen bridge givmg the appearance of a valen- 
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The unit ABOD represents a p glucopyranose ce of two to the hydrogen atmn Many interesting 
reaidua Md O i« the oxygen atom The identity panod phenomena in cellulose are hound up with tho inacti- 
10 8A oalcolated firom atomic parameters checks tmU ration of OH groups, pwhaps m 2 and/w 3 poeitums. 
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If two OH groups are separated by 4 OA® (which is the 
normal distance of Van der Waals forces) they retain 
their normal reactivity However, if they are separa- 
ted by 2 8A“ (corresponding to H-bonding) they will 
lose some of their reactivity, finally if they arc separa- 
ted by 1 6A° they react with each other to form an ether 
(R 0 R) which 18 an irreversible cross links Between 
these three extreme oases there may be a whole series 
of intermediate causes of bonding and reactivity The 
decrease in reactivity of cellulose (as shown by, say, 
less hygroscopicity, lees acetyl content after acetyla- 
tion) on drying is possibly due to these mechanisms, 
the hydroxyl inactivation depending upon the manner 
in which the water molecules are taken out of cellulose 
m the process of drying 

As for example, use of heat tends to violent vibra 
tion of chain molecules as a result of which they come 
into each other’s sphere of action for formation of hy 
drogon bonds Therefore the best means of olimiim 
tion of water hold hy hydrogen bonds keeping the struc- 
ture open IS to use successively larger molecules like 
alcohol, ether, cycle hexane for replacing water Ihcso 
larger moleciUos are of course difficult to remove but 
even if some of them remain they do not interfere with 
ordinary reaction like acetylation 


Spbcial STaocTUBK Fbatuebs 


Looking at a chain molecule of cellulose and re 
membenng the manner in which the ring form of sugar 
IS derived, it will be noticed that in a complete chain 
both terminal glucose residues are distinguished from 
those in the body of the chain, one by the presence of 
a reducing hemi-acetal and the other by the presence 
of an extra hydroxyl group The term hemi acetal 
means the structure produced by opening up of the 
double bond of an aldehyde 


H 

CH,— i 

II 

o 

aldehyde 


+ 0-CH,= 


alcohol 


CH,— C-OCH, 

oil 

hem acetal 


Similarly the ring form of sugar is a hemi-acetal as 
illustrate by the following diagram - 


The experimental evidence in support of the pre- 
sence of a hemi-acetal is not very convincing, although 
numerous workers have attempted to evaluate the 
chain length of cellulose on this idea However, the 
presence of an extra hydroxyl group at one end of 
cellulose chain has been proved beyond doubt from 
methylation experiments 

There is another peculiar feature of cellulose The 
study of the degradation of cellulose reveals that here 
in contrast to that in polyesters or polyamides, one has 
to reckon with some foreign or odd bonds along the 
chain, over and above those due to 1 4 glucosidic link- 
ages The kinetics of degradation of long chain mole- 
cules with identical bonds along the chain have been 
worked out by a number of investigators and in oases 
of molecules of polyesters and polyamides theoretical 
formulae have been fairly well confirmed by experi- 
mental results Both degradation and rate of hydro- 
lysis studies support the view that there are weak spots 
distributeil along the chain, and the frequency of occur- 
rence of these spots is about 1 m 500 glucose resi- 
dues for ordinary cellulose The strpctural role played 
by those weak spots has been emphasized in a recent 
communication nhich suggests a new structural for 
mula for cellulose and ascribes these weak spots to aim 
pie sugars, such as, glucose, cellobiose, cellotnose etc 
occurring in hydrated open chain forms and holding 
the long chain molecules together by means of hemi- 
acetal linkages between the hydrated aldehyde groups 
and any of the alcobobc groups of the glucose units in 
the mam chains 
\ 


Thbbmodywamio Pbopbktibs 

Thermodynamics deals with the external effects 
of external causes and its results do not depend on pre- 
conceived ideas about molecules and chain structures 
As a matter of fact, the conclusions derived from ther- 
modynamics would be val.d, even if there were no such 
things as structures arid molecules Now* on aceount 
of its chain structure, associative groups like OH and 
high molecular weight cellulose possesses certain spe- 
cial thermodynamic properties regarding solubihty 
and viscosity and osmotic pressure of solutions For 
example, while in a dilute solution of sphencal parti- 
cles the dissolved particles are free, being almost com- 
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pletely eatur&ted with solvont, so that there is no sig- 
niSoant interaction between the particles themselves, 
m even highly dilute solutions of oellulose the mole- 
cules are not free because of the associative groups 
(OH) and the resultant high interaction between solute 
and solute as well as between solute and solvent It 
18 possible through the appbcation of thermodyma- 
mics to deduce for a solution a relation between the 
activity (fiigacity or escaping tendency), heat of mixing 
(relative attraction energies of like and unlike mole 
cnles m the sdution), and entropy (randomness) of 
mixing of its component or components In the case 
of several chain polymers the quantitative relation 
t^ermodjynamically deuced, after taking into account 
the deviation from ideal conditions of zero heat of 
mixing, uniform size and shape of molecules and per 
feet randomness of mixing, has been found to agree 
with the experimental results The physical states 
of a chain polymer as to its flexibility, mode of packing 
and mutual attractive forces have a pronounced in 
fluence upon its solubility Thus polyvinyl alcohol 
having the same ratio of OH groups to carbon atoms 
as oellulose, is soluble in water The explanation is 
that the polyvinyl alcohol chains are very flexible to 
allow penetration of solvents which results m the groat 
er entropy change on dilution The water solubility 
of starch is traceable to the highly branched nature of 
its chief constituent amylopeotin which makeo tho pack- 
ing of the chains rather loose when compared with 
cellulose, the increase m the solubility of cellulose den 
vativo with the increase m the substitution of OH 
groups to a certain point, indicates that the mutual 
attractive forces between the chains tend to reduce 
solubihty 

The solutions of cellulose and cellulose derivatives 
in various orgamc and inorganic solvents have been the 
subjects of numerous investigations All experimen- 
tal evidences to date support the view that cellulose is 
molecularly dispersed in such solutions, each molecule 
being only occasionally associated with its neighbours, 
and any such association, if at all formed, being soon 
broken by thermal agitation The molecular size of 
cellulose may be determined from measurements on 
its solutions such as, viscositv, osmotic pressure, sedi- 
mentation in ultra centrifuge and light scattering 
The term viscosity means resistance to flow which is 
the property that regulates motion of adjacent portion 
of the liquid and can be considered as a type of inter- 
nal Wotlon The viscosity of a gaa can be explained 
from the point of kinetic theory assuming momwtum 
transfer as a result of collision between gaseous mole- 
cules But this concept of momMitum transfer cannot 
be applied with the same success in the case of bquid 
viBOOslty. A theory baa however been recently pro- 
posed to expisin the viscosity of simple liquids m which 
assttnaDtione haye been made that liquid contains holes 
somesmat smaller than the molecular size and that 
the system may be freated, as consisting of molecules 
in a «did state, with orgamated structure uiterrupted 
by the utoleeulM la the neighbourhood of the holes 
e^eh afe in tM |aaeo\m ttat®. The moleeutea m thh 


liquid are assumed to jump into the holes, at random 
m all directions and the effect of shearing stress is to 
reduce the activation energy necessary for molecules 
to jump from one point to an adjacent hole, if the jump 
takes place m the directions of the force and to increase 
the activation energy, if tho jump is in the reverse 
du^ctions 

In the case of suspens ons of colloidal particles 
increase m viscosity over that of the continuous phase 
originates by a mechanism different from that which 
applies m the case of simple solutions For rigid spheri- 
cal particles the specific viscosity, »;,p 

(i e , ^ where y — solution viscosity, 
ijo sclvent viscosity ) 

vines hnearly with volume concentration and is inde- 
pendent of the S’zo of tho particles For non spheri- 
cal particles various relationships in terms of axial 
ratio of the particles, volume concentration and spe- 
cific viscosity have been proposed from time to time 
The relation between concentration and viscosity of 
a dilute polymer solution can be expressed as a simple 
power series 

= «« + aiC + a,c» + a,c* -f 

in which a# mui't neccssanly bo equal to zero since the 
specific viscosity of pure solvent is zero Then 

U.p = aiC + ajC* + «jC’ + 

Neglecting the higher terms than the quadratic and 
dividing by c 

y,p/c =< ttj -f- ftjc 

If y.p/c IS plotted against c, one gets a straight line 
having an intercept, «! along the X axis which is called 
the intrinsic viscositv, [ 7 ] The relation between in- 
trinsic viscosity and molecular weight can be generally 
written os 

[ij] — KM" where K « constant 

M = molecular weight 

The value of the exponential factor a depends on the 
form or shape of the molecule and vanes between 0 
and 2, according as the molecule is highly coded into 
a sphencal form, randomly curled or rigidly extended 
in tho form of a rod For oellulose acetate the value 
has been found to be 0 78 

In view of the rather involved relationship between 
mtrinsio viscosity and molecular weight of a cham mole- 
cule as indicated above, it is not possible to determine 
the molecular weight measurements of viscosity 
alone The method, if at all to be used, requires deter- 
mination of molecular weight— mtnnsic viscosity 
carve for each polymer-solvent system, which then 
offers a convenient method <4 finding tho molecular 
weight of new samples eff the same polymer from mea- 
RUrmnenta of the mtnnsiQ viscosity of its solu^on in 
the Mma aolventi 
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MoUiOULAB WbIOHT 

Strictly speaking, molecular weight is the pro 
perty of a pure homogeneous substance and since cel 
lulose like most other high polymer substances is not 
such a material, its molecules in a given weight varjnng 
in lengths, (so that there is a fr^uenoy distribution 
of chain lengths) one can only speak of an average mole 
cular weight of cellulose and such hke polymer subs 
tances The value of the average depends on what 
type of average is considered or obtain^ by the parti- 
cular experimental method employed There are four 
importam averages (1) Number average fi„, (2) Weight 
average, Mw, (3) Z average S,, and (4) Viscosity average 
expressed mathematically, 


s, 


_ ^^1* 

“ Silfi X, 


where n\, and M\ are the numerical proportion, 
weight fraction and molecular weight of fractionated 
material of narrow molecular weight range The de- 
termination of molecular weight m general, therefore, 
involves separation of the material into various frac- 
tions according to chain lengths, by first dissolving it 
in a good solvent and then precipitating out with a 
non solvent The molecular weight of each fraction 
IS then determined by any of the methods such os end 
group estimation, cryosoopic and ebulloscopic deter- 
minations, osmotic pressure, light scattering, visco- 
sity and ultra centrifuge The end group, cryoscopic 
and ebulloscopic methods are not of much use for deter- 
mimng the molecular weights of cellulose, since they 
are not rebable for matenals having molecular weights 
more than a few thousands Regarding the principles 
mvolved in the other methods the following is a brief 
summary 

(t) OsmoUc Prestun — ^In a system consisting of 
a solution and a solvent, separated by a wall of semi- 
perraeable membrance which allows only solvent mole- 
cules to pass through, the energy will be imparted to 
the wall by the dissolved molecules and the pressure 
due to this 18 called the osmotic pressure The osmo- 
meters generally consist of two metal blocks into the 
faces of which shallow cylindrical grooves axe out The 
,Eiembrane is supported by the edges of these grooves 
and the osmotic pressure is usuaDy read from the difiF- 
erence in height of the solvent and solution in two capi- 
llaries connected through channels to the grooves on 
the two sides of the membrane 

The membranes are usually made of nitrocellulose 
or cellophane, Since the vao’t ]Poff equation govern- 


ing osmotic pressure, crnicentration of solution and 
molecular weight does not hold m the case of high 
polymer solutions and quantity Pjc (P=* osmotic 
pressure, c = concentration) increases rapidly with 
concentration, a curve showing the relation^p of 
P/c and c has to be drawn The mtercept on the ordi- 
nate of this curve being inversely proportional to mole- 
cular weight, according to the equation. Intercept 

= (whore, R = gas constant, T = absolute tem- 


perature) affords a means of obtaming the molecular 
weight The deviation from van’t Hoff’s law has been 
explained by several authors in terms of a constant 
defined by the slope of the P/c vs c curve The value 
of this constant is assumed to depend upon a number 
of factors such as, heat of mixing, shape and flexibihty 
of chain molecules, randomness of mixing and swel- 
ling of the molecules in solution 

(ii) LxglU Scattering — ^This method is chiefly due 
to Debye and Doty When a beam of unpolarised 
hght passes through a solution the total amount of 
scattered hght is related to the molecular weight of 
the solute in such a way that measurement of inten- 
sity of the scattered hght at 90® to the beam, may be 
us^ for determination of molecular weight The 
method involves measurements of turbidity, osmotic 
pressure and refractive index of solutions, and know- 
ing the wave length of light used, the molecular weight 
can be evaluate from the relation 


Heir 


1 4- c 

~ST' 


where H =■ constant depending on wave length, re- 
fractive index and osmotic pressure, according to the 
relation 

H = 32p*yV*/3i'^cA* 

(where = Avogadro’s number, P = osmotic pres- 
sure, y = increase of refractive index with solute con- 
centration, n = refractive index of pure solvent), 
T = turbidity defined by, 

/ = 

where /„ = intensity of incident beam, / = intensity 
of scattered hght, I — length of the scattering medium, 
M = molecular weight, e = concentration, R «= gas 
constant and T = absolute temperature Plotting 
J7c/r vs c, a straight hne is obtained and the mter- 
cept on the ordinate of the straight line gives 1/Mi 
CJompanng the effects of molecular weight on osmotic 
pressure and turbidity, it can be seen that osmotic -psB- 
ssure IS inversely proportional, whereas turbidity is 
dueotly proportional to molecular weight This in- 
dicates that osmotic pressure method is particularly 
useful for low molecular weight and light scattering 
method is more appropriate for high molecular weights 
The use of the osmofr? mothod vwy low molecular 
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weight IS however hnuted by the diffusion of the solute 
through the membrane and the use of the light scat 
tenim method for high molecular weight is ooi^li- 
oated by dissymmetry of the soattenng, which effect 
renders the apphoation of this method less simple than 
it would seem to be at the begiiuung. but, on the other 
hand, contnbutes valuable information about the ave 
rage shape of the dissolved molecules 

(wt) J7ftroc«nfrt/tipe— The technique of ultracent 
nfuge largely due to Svedberg consists of centrifuging 
the polymer solution at an acceleration several thou 
sand times gravity and measunng either (a) sedimen 
tation rate or (b) sedimentation equilirbium 

(a) Sedimentation rate This is determined by 
observing the rate of fall of a meniscus which sepa- 
rates the solution from pure solvent by means of either 
ultra-violet absorption or refractive index measure 
ment The general equation for the fall of particles 
of mass m, specific volume V, under the action of a 
centrifugalmeld of angular velocity u is. 



where u = the constant velocity acquired by the partic- 
les under the mutual influence of buoyancy, friction 
and acceleration, r = distance of particles from the 
axis of rotation, 9 = density of solvent or med um of 
suspension of the particles, / = co-efficient of friction 
of the particles 

« 1 - F0 

where « = sedimentation constant 

Expressed in terms of molecular weight, M and co 
efficient of diffusion D, 

M => m N molecular weight {N — Loschmidt num 
^)) F — fN = molecular coefficient of friction 

M I - Vd 
* = F/N 

Now, F D <= BT {D ^ co-efficient of diffusion) 

IX * 

^^^BTjsr 


“ “ (1 - Fa)i> 

from which molecular weight can be determined 
regardless of the shape of the partiels^ 

(b) Sedimentation equiLbnum A colloidal sys- 
tem may be oenfriffiged until the boundary between 
solution ai^ pure solvent is no longer disj^aoed, ie 
whea IJi^e IS It between centrifugal force act- 


ing downward and diffusion acting upward For 
such a condition, 


IX _ gj?* log (c/ej 
(1 - F0)»*(x» - xj) 

where c = concentration at the distance x from the 
centre of rotation, and Co is the concentration at a re- 
ference point in the solution, ar„ cm from the centre of 
rotation Using light absorption method of recor- 
ding sedimentation equibbrium, one can plot log c vs 
*’ to get a straight line the slope of which is 

M(l - F0)«’ , 

■“ ~ 2BT 

Knowing the values of the other constants molecular 
weight, M can therefore, be determined 

Recent studies have shown that the molecular 
weight of native cellulose is somewhere between 
1,200,000 and 1,600,000 For molecular weight determi- 
nations up to 1600 Or 2000 the methods cryoscopic and 
ebulloscopic, which give the number average are reli- 
able, for molecular weights of 20,000 and upwards there 
are a number of methods such as osmotic pressure giv- 
ing the number average, light stattenng which gives 
the weight average and ultracontnfuge which gives 
either weight average or Z average, depending upon 
the procedure The various averages are nearly equal 
when a well fractionated matenal is employed for the 
experiments Between the range 2000 and 20,000 the 
usual methods of molecular weight determinations do 
not seem to give very accurate values Recently there 
has been a claim from Paris by Guastalla, for the use 
of a now method of molecular woight determmaticHi 
which IB reliable between the range 6000 and 30,000 
This involves spreading polymer molecules m a Lang- 
muir trough in such a way that they are mdependent 
of each other and exert a pressure against the walls 
(like a gas), which can be measured by oonstructing a 
very sensitive balance at the end of the trough. 

Fibbb Stbuotube of Cellulose 

Cellulose m ordinary available forms is not compo- 
sed of isolated chain molecules It aggregates into 
fibres having crystalhne and amorphous regions, the 
relative proportions of which can be determined by 
method of hydrolysis (due to Nickerson), density 
and X ray methods (due to Hermans) and isotope 
exchange method (Champetier) Mark has classffied 
high polymers as rubbers, plastics and fibres on the 
basis of their crystalhzing or aggregating t«idepcy, 
Hie values of which he has calculate for a number 
of materials The index of crystallizing tendmey 
IS termed the molu cohesion per unit lei^h, whiim 
i» generally between 1000 gnd ^XK) cals per mole for 
rubbers , between 2000 apd 5000 cals per mole for plas- 
abo"^® 5000 cals per mole for fibrOfi IVom the 
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point of view of mechanical properties, rubbers are 
materials with a low initial modulus of elasticity 
(10* to 10’ dynes per sq cm ) and a long range of exten- 
sibility and they are almost completely and instanta- 
neously elastic , plastics are material with moderate 
initial elastic modulus (10* to 10* dynes per sq cm ) 
and only a certain part of the r deformation is rever- 
sible while another part represents a permanent set , 
fibres are materials with high elastic modulus (10** 
to 10” dynes per aq cm ) and low range of extensibihty, 
part of which is instantaneously reversible, part ex- 
hibits delayed elasticity and the rest represents per 
manent set The plastoelastic behaviours of rubbers 
have been theoretically worked out by a number of 
authors, dm , Kuhn, Tobolsky and Eyring Then- 
theory does not however apply ip the case of plastics 
and fibres 

The STEnoToa* or Ckixulosb as bkvbalbd 

BY X BATS 

The direct evidence for the fibrous structure of 
cellulose which is largely due to its crystallimty, as 
has already been stated, is provided by definite diffrac- 
tion spots or rings m the X-ray diagram If cellulose 
were composed wholly of disorganised or partially 
organise*! cellulose chains, the X ray diffraction pattern 
would at best consist of one or two diffuse bands 
The diffraction pattern of a single cellulose fibre or a 
bundle of parallel fibres taken with the X ray beam 
striking at nght angles to the flrbo axis consists of 
disonented arcs This indicates that a cellulose fibre 
IS composed of crystalline aggregates which are oriented 
in such a way that a common crystallographic direction 
lies within a certain angle from the fibre axis The 
facts which may be deduced from a single X ray 
diffraction diagram for a given specimen of cellulose 
are, (1) crystallinity, (2) geometry of crystal system, 
(3) dimensions of unit cell, (4) size of crystals and (5) 
degree of orientation of crystals with respect to fibre 
axis Cellulose belongs to the monoclmic system 
having the unit cell parameters, a=8 2A, 6=10 3A, 
c^7 8A and ^=84* 

Besides the native cellulose known as cellulose 1 
having the unit cell structure as above, there are two 
other modifications of cellulose, cellulose II and cellu- 
lose TV, of which the former occurs in nature only 
in the marine alga Halicystis, but formed on mercen 
Nation of cellulose I Cellulose IV is formed when 
strongly stretched mercerised cellulose is heated for 
about half an hour at 200*0 The unit cell parameter 
bf cellulose II and cellulose IV aw 

a h c p 

c^lulose II 8 lA 10 3A 9 lA 62* 

cdDulose IV 8 lA 10 3A 7 9A 90® 

The arystalhmties as measured by diffuseness, 
anomalous intensity distribution, and change of any 
particular spaemg, of different samples of ceUulose 
tary over tt wide Jrwige But a wider variation is 


noticeable in the degrees of onentation of cellulose 
samples of different sources The orientation of the 
cellulose crystallites both as to type and degree of 
p^ection can be determined from the intensity dis- 
tribution along the area of the reflections in the fibre 
pattern Hermans, Kratky and Platzek have suggested 
a quantitative method of evaluating the X-ray diagrams 
of cellulose fibres The method consists of measuring 
Hie intensity distribution along the equatorial arcs 
101, lOT (treated as one interference) and 002, and 
makes use of the expression, 

/, = !_» (sin + Sm ««,) 


where /.= orientation factor, a, and ay are the angular 
distances from the equator along the diffraction arcs 


c “"U / 

Sin 'a, = j F, (uo) Sm *ao Cos a^ daj 


J F, (ffo) C!os da^ 


.W/y 

Sm *a, = 1 F, (aj) Sin ‘a, CJos 


*3 da, j 


I F, (a,) Cos a, da. 


The numerical values of Sin*a can be denved from the 
intensity distribution curve, I=F(a) by the prodecure 
suggest^ by de Booys and Hermans, that is, by 
plotting the graphs I Sin*a cos a and I cos a against 
a, graphically integrating the curves, and taking the 
ratio of integrals 

In the colloidal range of dimensions, the smaller 
the particles and the fewer the difiraotmg parallel 
plains, the broader and more diffuse will be the dif- 
fraction maxima, which characterise a given crystalline 
structure This leads to methods of evaluation of 
crystallite sizes of cellulose fibre from measurements 
of the breadth of diffraction lines Several formula 
have been proposed from time to time by vanous authors 
but the assumptions on which the formula are based, 
are far from correct 

As for instance, the crystallite sizes are not uni- 
form, they are perhaps not free from lattice defects , 
And BO on However, the size of the crystallite fqr 
ramie (cellulose fibre) determined by this metfiod is r 
«=60A, 6 — 500A and c=£i0A. Recently a more 
accurate method for determining the size of the oiys- 
talhte has beai suggested by Quinier and Hosemann, 
which consists of measurements of intensity oC rofieo- 
tions dtie tq at small anises 
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AKOATBOtrS GAej^ttlosi 

A miorosoopic study of the meehamsm of ootton 
growth has revealed that there are daily growth rings 
in the oell walls of ootton The sharimess of these 
rings has been found to depend upon changes of tem 
perature, quality of radiation and moisture in the 
surrounding atmosphere If ootton is grown in a 
laboratory under constant temperature, radiation 
and moisture, it does not show any growth rings and 
its X-ray diagram exihibits only one broad and diffuse 
halo with no sign of crystaUmity This amorphous 
cellulose is suppoimd to have the interesting property 
of drawing like nylon, » « , become highly crystalhseil 
after drawing 

The other interesting discovery is with regard to 
the behaviour of cellulose m ultra violet light Still 
mgs and van Nostrand found that action of ultra 
violet on cellulose was not only the breakdown of 
gluoosidic linkagoe, but the effect continued even after 
the samples were removed from the sources of ultra 
Violet Of course, the latter reaction stopped when 
the samples were stored in atmosphere of nitrogen 


The start of the photochemical reaction by ultra-violet 
did not require, however, the presence of oxygen, 
smee the action started even m the absence of oxygen. 
But for subsequent action oxygen was necessary 
It 18 possible that ultra-violet prepared the cellulose 
for subsequent attack by oxygen 

This raises a question that cotton in the unopened 
boll remains undegradod but when the boll opens, after 
which harvesting is done, there is degradation of its 
average chain length There might of course be 
difference m the action of ultra violet on cotton on 
growing plant as compared with that after it is harvested 
A relevant analogy to this can bo found in the fact 
that fur on animal when exposed to the sun is degraded 
much less than the same on fur coat 

It 18 not possible to deal with all the ramifications 
of cellulose study m a short review like this This 
IS only a summarised report on the ‘•ubject, leaving 
aside the detailed accounts related to hvgroscopicity, 
swelling, X ray diffraction, formation of derivatives, 
dye affinity, resin bonding, effect of nun oeUuloa.c 
constituents and so on, all of which form other intereet- 
ing chapters of the long story of cellulose 


CULTURAL DYNAMICS AND ACCULTURATION 

NABENDU DATTA MAJUM0ER 


'THE second quarter of the twentieth century is mark 
ed by striking refinements and innovations in the 
anthropological approach to the study of culture, based 
on a combmation of the historical and functional methods 
which has resulted in a renewed emphasis on a field of 
anthropology known as Cultural Dynamics in general 
and Acculturation in particular This emphasis re 
cognises a new, in a fresh form, the principle of universal 
fluidity and changeability enunciated by Kapila, 
Buddha, and Heraclitus in the seventh and sixth 
centuries B C , which has already been accepted by the 
natural sciences 

Tlie reasons for the recent development of interest 
m such studies are both historical and psychological 
The first historical root lies m the situation in which 
antbtopolqgy found itself in the first quarter of ttie 
twentieth century. The rejection of classical evolu- 
tionary views, followed by two extreme reactions m 
the form of world- wide diffusionism and fuuctionahsm, 
brought antibropology to an impasse There was a 
fedbig of futility and hopelessness in those who were 
interested m understanding the nature and dyna- 
mic processes culture The rise of the American 
Historical school emphasising distribution studiea 
vithha limited areas m order to understand both 
iustorioal and functional (ffoocsses, showed a way 


out of the difficulty The pomt of view expressed by 
Boas in the statement, — “For an mtelligent understand- 
ing of historical processes a knowledge of livmg pro- 
cesses 18 as necessary as the knowledge of life processes 
for the understanding of the evolution of life forms,”^ 
IS an index of the growth of new uiterests which 
flnaOy culminated m Cultural Dynamics and Accul- 
turation 

The second historical reason lies in the completion 
of European penetration of the far corners of the globe 
The impact of this ffictor on primitive cultures m the 
case of many peoples set m motion a rapid process 
of change in non hterate societies that constituted 
a challenge to the soientifio studwit of culture The 
concept of uneontanuiiated, harmomously fonotioiuag 
cultural wholes became more and m<»» meaningless, 
and authropdogists came to direct their attmitioa 
to changing oulturee under oontaot situations, inetead 
of peoples with undisturbed ways of life 

The third and themoie pceiUVe factor leadingtothe 
developuent of interests m stuibM of ouitoral dyna- 
mics 18 a growmg anthropological concerti with the 
psychology of culture, resulting from the shift m em- 

phaaie frqin the study of formal aepeete of eultmw to the 
aaa^yria Off oidtwai change. The undwrtandiiig of the 
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reaction of individuals to their ways of hfe was realized 
as being of the greatest scientific importance The 
development of concern with problems of dynamics 
was to be seen most clearlym the stress laid, after 1926, 
on acculturation studies This resulted in the establish 
ment, in 1936, of a ‘Sub Committee on Acculturation’ 
consisting of K Redfield, R Linton, and M J Hers 
kovits, by the Social Science Research Council of the 
USA This subcommittee by defining the concept 
acculturation and indicating the problems and methods 
of study, focussed attention to this newly developing 
subject, and thereby caused its further development 

Acculturation, as defined by th s committee, 
“comprehends those phenomena which result when 
groups of individuals having different cultures come 
into continuous first hand contact, with subsequent 
changes in the original culture patterns of either or 
both groups ’’ For further clarification of this concept, 
a note was appended saying 

Under this definition acculturation is to be distinguished 
from culture change, of which it is but one aspect, and a»stmt 
latton, which is at tunes a phase of acculturation It is also 
to be differentiated from diffiuion, which, while occurring m 
all instances of acculturation, is not only a phenomenon which 
frequently takes place without the occurrence of the types 
of contact between peoples specified m the definition above 
but also constitutes only one aspect of the process of acoul 
turation • 

This definition of acculturation was soon found 
to require revision in the light of fresh materials It 
was maintained that the qualifying clauses “continuous 
first hand contact’’ and “groups of individuals’’ should 
be modified to cover those acculturation situations 
where the contact is neither continuous nor between 
groups Herskovits has drawn attention to the situa- 
tion in the island of Tikopia, where aborigmal patterns 
are being invaded by European culture elements as 
a result of “the visit of the mission boat once or twice 
a year, and the work of a single missionary (a native 
of another island and not himself a European )’’* 
Lmton speaks of the diflficulty in exactly dehmiting the 
frame of reference estabhshcd by the phrase “conti 
nuouB first hand contact’’ He says 

The obeefved coses of contact between various groups 
show all degrees of closeness and continuity They form a senes 
withm which there are no obvious lines of demarcation and the 
limits of acculturation on this basis must be left vague * 

Greenberg has pointed out the case of the amalga- 
mation of Mohammedan and aboriginal bebef among 
the Hausa, where the acculturative agents are Koranic 
texts and native learned men, known as Malams * 
In view of the difficulties presented by these new 
materials, Herskovite has suggested that “the definition 
1[)e re-phrased so as to emphasize the continuous nature 
of the cultural impulses from the donor to the receivmg 
group, whether this be at first hand or through literary 
channels 

Acculturation, it must be stressed, is but one 
element in the study of culture-change or Cultural 


Dynamics, which includes changes of all kmds, whatever 
reason they may be due to Broadly speaking, there 
there are two classes of forces or stimuli, external and 
internal, which bring about a series of readjustments 
leading to cultural change The external stimuli are 
supplied by the process of culture borrowing or diffu- 
sion The intemid stimuli are provided by innovations 
from within a culture, that, is by discoveries and inven- 
tions 

Culture borrowing or diffusion is of major import- 
ance in cultural change In spite of the “psychic 
unity of mankind,’’ conceived of by the evolutiorasts, 
inventions and discoveries take place m a given culture 
but rarely Culture borrowing is a much eas.er task, 
and goes on almost constantly all over the world through 
peaceful or hostile contacts The pan Egyptian theory 
of the British diffusionists or the kulturkretat of the 
German Austrian Culture Historical School may be 
rejected, but the role of diffusion as a significant factor 
in cultural change cannot be doubted Peaceful pene- 
trations and military conquests have, throughout 
history, made cultural readjustments inevitable 

The mam distinction between studies of diffusion 
and acculturation studies, actually, lies m the methods 
employed m each The former depend on the assump- 
tion of historical contact between different peoples from 
cultural similarities, while the latter work on the basis 
of real history donved from historical (» e , source) 
materials as well as contact situaticns where culture 
borrowing is in progress In other words, observed 
phenomena, as against assumed ones, form the subject 
matter of acculturation 

The scientific contribution of acculturation studies 
does not he in their concern with the fact of culture 
borrowing when two social groups come into contact, 
but with finding the conditions and processes under 
which culture borrowing leading to cultural readjust- 
ment takes place The special sigmficance of accul 
turation studies may be said to be threefold 

(a) Acculturation facilitates the comprehension 
of the nature and processes of culture As the funda- 
mental mechanisms involved in the origin and growth 
of culture usually he dormant in relatively stable cul- 
tures, It IS very difficult to understand these mechanisms 
by studying stable cultures alone But when a culture is 
undergoing transformation due to the impact of an 
alien culture, the usually hidden, fundamental mecha- 
nisms come to the surface and operate visibly In 
such a situation, it becomes easier to grasp these mecha- 
msms 

[b) Acculturation studies, hy illumining contem- 
porary processes and their effects, would throw hght 
on events of past epochs For, the same mechanisms 
must be assumed to have been m operation in contact 
situations of antiquity In this respect, there is an 
analogy between the method of geology and that cf 
acculturation In pomfrng out this analogy Hallow^ 
says 
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One w Tentmded heie of the doctrme of unifonmteruauam 
•ntineiated by Lyell when be wtote his PnnetpU* of Oeotogy 
over a century ago Whereas earlier geologists bad sometunee 
invoked specific explanations (for example, oatsstrophiee) forcer 
tarn post events, Lyell emphosiied the fact that the same proces 
see must be assumed to be operatmg m the post as at present 
By carefully observmg the raect of contemporary processes 
we will be m a better position, he said, to understand the events 
of past epochs This principle has become well established 
m the natural sciences and is just as applicable in the scienti 
flc study of man ’ 

(c) Acculturation studies have made it possible 
to effect a great methodological advance in anthropo- 
logy by introducmg the element of historic control, 
approximatmg a laWatory situation This methodo 
logy> which 18 a combination of ethnt^raphical and 
historical methods, has been termed "ethno historical 
method” by Herskovits, and well lUustratod in his 
study of the Negro in the New World * In his Afro 
American studies Her^ovits has drawn on both his 
torical documents and ethongraphic data to determine 
the African cultural background or baseline from which 
New World Negroes came It is from this basolino 
that he has tried to measure the changes taking place 
in Negro life m the New World as a result of their contact 
with European cultures Schapora also has followed 
essentially the same method in his culture contact 
studies m Africa, though he has not called it ethno 
history • 

The specific problems which anthropologists, inter 
ested m cultural dynamics, are endeavouring to solve 
may bo enumerated as follows 

(o) What happens when two social groups with 
different cultures come into contact ? 

(b) What determines tho acceptance or rejection 
of cultural traits m the process of culture borrowing * 

(c) What are the mechanisms involved in the 
acceptance of new elements ? 

(d) Are new elements accepted entirely or par 
tially ? 

(e) How are now elements integrated into 
the receiving culture ? 

(/) Do new elements undergo any change in form 
or meaning or both in tho process of integration * 

(ff) Are some aspects of culture more liable to 
change thsm others I 

(A) Is it possible to formulate any general laws 
of cultural change < 

A satisfactory answer to these questions will have 
to wait till acculturation studies are made m different 

e rts of the world to a much greater extent than have 
en made at present Only the initial steps have been 
talien in this direetion 

Certain theoretical concepts, already developed by 
students of acculturation, may be mentioned here 

(1) Culture horrovmg u eeteettve Different aa- 
peeta of eultiae are differently affsoted in accordance 
with the ]>Wtioalar historical situatum under which 

4 


contact occurs As a rule, m conditions of voluntary 
borrowing, the focal area of culture, that is, those as 
pects which interest the people most and are constantly 
in their consciousness, will exhibit more changes than 
the areas outside the “cultural focus ” The terni 
“cultural focus” has boon defined by Herskovits as 
“that phenomenon which gives a culture its particular 
emphasis, which pennits the outsider to sens© its special 
distinguishing flavour and to oharactonzo its essential 
orientation in a few phrases But in those s tuntiona 
where force is applied to one of the parties in contact, 
the focal area seems to offer the greatest resistance to 
change, and consequently retention of original customs 
Mill be strong! st here Tho po nt has boon demonstrated 
by HerskoMts in the case of New World Negroes who, 
though they have lost the economie ami pohtical 
aspects of their African cultural heritage, have retaiiud 
a groat deal cf the r religion (which is tho cultural focus 
of tho African Negroes) in spite of heavy pressure on 
tho part of Christianity 

(2) Syrirreltam and RetrUerprelatton are two of 
the importent mechanisms through which the roton 
tion of original customs as well as the acceptance of now 
elements are facilitated Tho prooe«8 of syncretsm 
has been defined as “the tendency to identify those 
elomonts in tho now culture w'lth simdar elomerits in 
the old one, enabling tho persons experiencing the 
contact to move from one to the other, and back again, 
with psychological ease 

Tho identification of African deities with samts 
of the church m catholic eountnes of the New Wc.rlil, 
and that ot the Haiisa tsfaiAt with the Mohammedan 
jinn are instances of syncretism The writer has dis 
(ovorod the same tendency among tho Santal when they 
indiscriminately apply tho Hindu word Thnknr and 
the Munda word Smg Bonya to their High God Chando, 
or when Chando is syncrotizod with tho Hindu de,ty 
Rarm under the name Ram Chando , and when they 
accept Kali, Dharitn, and other Hindu deit,os in the r 
pantheon of bongas or spirits 

In a situation where pressure is applioii to one 
of tho part os m contact, and the now element demanding 
acceptance is too divergent to allow of identificat on 
and syncretism with the old ones, the mechanism of 
retention through leinterpretation comes into play 
This mechansm cons' ste m remterpretmg the meaning 
cf tho pre existing element in such a way as to suit 
the form of the new element that has to be accepted 
When the American Negroes had to accept monogamy, 
they reinterpreted their traditional pelygeny as suc- 
cessive, rather than simultaneous, plural mat ngs, 
thereby a jcopting the new and retain ng tho old custom 
at the same t me ” In the case of the Christian Santal, 
an attempt has boen made to reinterpret the traditional 
Supreme Being, Chando, m such a sray as to include tho 
th^ aspects of the Holy Tnmty Again, Bam Chando 
of the Hmduizod Santal has been remterpreted by one 
native leader to oovw the remterpreted Chando of 
the Christian Santal, thereby providing an instance 
(ff doubio reintecpretatKHi 
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(3) Though continuous first hand contact between 
two cultures creates a condition favourable for accul- 
turation, and generally leads to reciprocal borrowing 
of cultural elomonts, yet of itself it is not a sufficient 
cause for any radical readjustment in the way of life 
of either group in contact This is apparent when 
in studying the Santal we consider the following facts 

(a) Though the Santal have long boon dependent 
on Hindu and Mohammedan weavers for the supply 
of their cotton cloths, they have not cared to loam 
the art of weaving (6) Though every Santal village 
has a resident Hindu blacksmith for making and repair- 
ing their ploughshares, the Santal have not cared to 
learn this art in spite of generations of socio economic 
interaction with Hindu blacksmiths 

This principle is also exemphfieii by the contact 
Situation prevailing among the four Nilgiri tribes, Toda, 
Badga, Kota and Kurumba These tribes have been 
hving in “economic and social symbiosis” without 
attempting to learn each other’s special occupation ** 

(4) Hallowell has put forward the following 
two concepts (a) learning exercises a groat influence 
m acculturative as in all other situations involving 
the transmission of culture The existence of incentives 
to learning promotes acculturation, while barriers 
retard it (b) Acculturation under conditions of volun 
tary learning is not disruptive It has been observed 
by the writer that the Santal of Birbhum, living in 
villages near the educational institutes of Santinikctan 


and Srimketan, are being encouraged to learn weaving, 
carpentry, and cultivation of new crops They are 
learning these and other new elements without any 
radical change or disruption in their mode of life 
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I Mioropaleontology 

(a) Introduction and Origin of Micropaleontology 

J^ICROPALEONTOLOGY, a science dealing with 
fossil remams of organisms of the past, their 
structure, genetic relations and distribution m 
space and time has demonstrated great usefulness 
particularly in petroleum discovery and recovery 
^he microfossils, especially Forammifera, have been of 
inestimable practical value in oil geology as ‘index 
fossils’ because of their smallness and abundance which 
makes it possible to analyse their distribution by means 
of statistical methods These tiny little ‘medals of 
creation’ which once were the pastime of ‘naturahsts’ 
whose interest was limited in the description, general 


classification and distribution of these forms, were 
taken little notice of until a few decades back 
when their value in stratigraphy was recogmsed 
Chapman (1902) was one of the fost to recognise their 
importance in stratigraphy and m his opinion “the 
remains of Forammifera found m the various fossili 
ferous strata of the earth’s crust are often of great im- 
-portance to the stratigraphical geologist” J A Cush- 
man was one of the first to estabbsh the value of fora- 
miniferal studies m-the field of economic geology while 
Galloway began at the same tune micropaleontological 
examination erf samples from oil wells m Mexico for 
practical purposes of stratigraphic correlation In Texas, 
as early as in 1021, applied mioropaleontology was well 
established when the oil companies based their geologi- 
cal interpretations of rocks on their ‘restnoted’ assexn- 
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blagea of Foraminifera examined by their research 
staff This led to the economic application of micropa- 
leontology in all countries where oil is produced or where 
exploration for oil is bemg carried out 

The small size of the fossils led to the development 
of a special technique of collection, preparation and 
examination of material and these methods are now 
standardised though they remam flexible to be appli 
cable to great variety of natural conditions 

The abundance of microfossils which necessitated 
organized work and progressed so rapidly that flood 
of mioropaleontological literature accumulated during 
the last few decades has become more difficult to handle 
than the material itself Steps have been taken by 
Ellis and Messina (1940) to overcome this obstacle by 
their efficient and oo ordmated work of issuing a cata 
logue and bibliographic service which serves as a clear 
ing house for this bulky literature The department 
of Micropaleontology of the American Museum of 
Natural History has started the publication of an in 
ternational news quarterly, The Mtcropaleontologtst, 
with the hope to maintam a closer liaison between 
workers in the field of micropaleontology and to avoid 
duplication of effort and to stimulate discussion on 
matters relating to taxomony and nomenclature and 
publication of new techniques, procedures as well as 
personal items concerning workers m this field 
The department has emphasized to enlarge them depo 
sitory of topotype material mamtamed for exchange 
and for the use of their subscribers by inviting samples 
of any washed material for the depository which it is 
hoped will further the cause of micropaleontology 

The smallness and abundance of microfossils lends 
itself well to the statistical methods of investigation 
which have been successfully used Quantitative 
methods represent a better approach to the problem 
of getting the most accurate information from paleon 
tological materials The fundamental factor in any 
quantitative analysis is embodied in sampling theory 
in which only a part of fossil population is studied smco 
it IS quite impossible to study all the members of a po- 
pulation and again it is rat^r impossible to study enor 
mous number of individuals that are present This 
has made it necessary to study a relatively small sample 
from a certain outcrop which would give as much m 
formation as a comparatively bigger sample 

The difficulties encountered in economic appli 
cation of micropaleontology has led to a private system 
of index numbers or letters instead of scientific names 
for species and ‘type’ specimens of these species are 
kept for reference in a private laboratory, while m 
academic field, an mtensive campaign of description 
and publication of miorofossil assemblages has oontri 
buted the bulk of about 300 new genera and about 
5000 new species of Foraminifera duriflg the past fif 
teen years 

Micropaleontology in its early days was mainly 
concerned with finding 'marker horizons’ in oil fields 
and as these markers could be based on the presence 


of certam distmctive fossils in local or regional strati 
grapluc sequence or on their absence in some other 
part, little or no significance was attached to the re 
search work, to the factors responsible for limited range 
of such ‘Markers’, their nomenclature, distribution, 
paleo ecology and palco geography Smee the corre- 
lation was required only m limited oil bearing struc- 
ture or oil field, little was done in the way of regional 
correlation, on the significance of the distribution , of 
faunal assemblages and faunal facies Recent works 
on the morphology of Foramanifera, including statistical 
analysis of morphological features in successive popu- 
lations, the paleo ecology of miorofossil assemblages 
and the significance of their distribution, the ecology 
of the recent Foraminifera and the distribution of mo- 
dem faunal facies and their correlation with the various 
water masses, with bottom sediment conditions and 
their comparison with fossil assemblages, on various 
phases of evolution of microfossils and on their succes- 
sion of mtercontuicntal or even wdrld wide geographic 
and geologic range and on biostratigraphy have un- 
doubtedly brought micropaleontology m Ime with the 
mam trends of modern paleontology Practical appli- 
cation of micropaleoutofogy to solve complex geologi- 
cal problems and making regional correlations possible, 
has widened the thcniretical foundation and has also 
improved the apparatus of mioropaleontological re- 
search besides a detailed morphological analysis which 
has become the basis of taxonomy 


(b) Microfossils — Foraminifera 

A considerable amount of work has been done in 
the last few decades on the morphology of the test, 
the composition and the structure of the shell wall 
by several workers but the problem of a commonly 
acceptable classification of Foraminifera is still unsol- 
\od as the practical workers who are quite famibor 
with the forammiferal contents of the geological colu- 
mn and are the obvious workers to study the phyto- 
geny of Foraminifera seldom have an opportunity to 
do this kind of work smco they are mostly occupied by 
their routine work The ideal team for such a kmd of 
research will be pr otozoologist and practical micropaleon- 
tologist with an interest in paleo-ecology A more 
natural cassification done for the sake ot better under- 
standing of the phenomenon of forammiferal evolu- 
tion and also for taxonomic reasons is desirable and to 
attain this Voorthuysen (1948) has expressed the need 
of building up of a “more natural classification” of the 
Forammifera Hofker (Voorthuysen 1948) on the 
basis of internal structure alone intends to build up a 
new classification which it is hoped will give us a better 
understandmg of the phytogeny of the Foraminifera, 
will remove the existing taxonomic confusion and will 
also increase our knowledge of the paleo ecology But 
a classffication based both on mner and outer struc- 
tures of Foraminifera such as the one mtroduced by 
Hoglund (1947) will be more natural Recently Wood 
(1949) has shown that the microstruoture of the test la 
of taxonomic importance, Glaesener (1946) has 
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ficd the need of a fuller description of a new species 
based on thorough study of several individuals of a 
newly discovered population “with definite indications 
of the interaspecific range of variations” anel German 
micropaleontologists in their agreement of a “standard” 
of the availabity of at least ten well determinable spe 
(linens to define a new species is a good start (Hecht 
1048) and Hetht’s suggestion that the consideration of 
stratigraphic range m the definition of a species will 
Ictid to a vicious circle will certamly be welcomed by 
many All we want is a natural classification which 
< an only be attained by a closer co operation of proto 
zoologists and practical paleontologists 


(r) Paleo ecology and the Foramtntfera 

Considerable amount of work has been done on 
paloo ecology, the science of fossil organisms in rela- 
tion to their environment at the time of their existence, 
death and burial m the sediments which is governed 
by three mam factors which reflect considerably in the 
composition of a faunule — an assemblage of fossils pre 
served in a stratum of limited vertical and horizontal 
range BiocenoHii or the condition which enabled the 
association of animals m the area of sedimentation, 
circumstances which led to the burial of certain assem- 
blages consisting of indigenous as well as exogenous 
fauna and the conditions of fossihzation are the main 
factors responsible for the distinction of biofacics as- 
semblages formed at the time but under differ* nt con- 
ditions The biofacies do not always or entirely depend 
on lock facies since contemporaneous hthologually 
similar deposits formed under similar physical environ 
ment often have different biofacies Thus the dis- 
covery of a distinctive fossil faunal assemblage is no- 
thing more than an indication of probable occurrences 
in adjoining areas of either identical or entirely diff 
erent cont* mporanoous assemblage in every single 
bn-iri of deiioHition which normally include near shore 
and oft shore areas, shallower or deeper zones, warmer 
or cold regions, crabayments and also areas influenced 
by currents Since facies change both horizontally 
and vertically and these changes do not proc<(od every 
where at the same rate and time, faunal changes m sue 
cossive strata are not only due to organic evolution 
but also to stratigraphically significant ecological diff- 
erences which generally account for the changes in the 
composition of fauna due to the sudden appearance 
of ecologically distmctive dominant elements which 
may serve as local or even regional time markers Fau- 
nal zones may be recognised m one type of facies but 
m another type, a uniform fauna throughout the se- 
quence may not give any mdication as to the difference 
in age of older and younger beds 

*' Paleo-ecologioal analysis of faunal assemblage 
based upon a comparison with recent foraminiferal 
assemblages living under known conditions has made 
It possible to establish stratigraphic relations by ignoring 
divergent ecological elements Such an analysis w 
useful not only in an mvestigation of coniiitions of de- 
position but also helps in determination of similarities 


and differences between forammiferal assemblages 
which can be mtorpreted m terms of stratigraphic 
classifacation Unfortunately the available informal 
tion on the influence of individual environmental fac- 
tors of which temperature, depth, salinity, food, light 
and oxygen contents are the most important is limited 
but steps have been taken by the Woods Hole Oceano 
graphic Institution to further our knowledge of modem 
ecological conditions (Phleger 1948) Some of these 
factors effect the distribution of species and genera 
and perhaps families and even larger taxonomic units 
which are dependent on ecologic conditions 

Certain bionomio group, like the planktonic, prl 
mitive arenaceous, imperforate calcareous, attached, 
brackish water and the larger Foramlnifera which are 
not necessarily taxonomic units have been recogmsed 
where no clear analogy between the composition of 
the entire fossil and living faunas could be established 
Some of these bionomic groups have been subdivided 
into smaller units dependmg on their distribution 
upon special ecological conditions for example assem- 
blage with abundant Epistomxna occurring at the same 
time and some what different assemblage without JEpw- 
Umtna in the Middle Jurassic, Hautervian and Albian 
of Northern Germany (Hensoldt 1938) 

(d) Correlation 

Microfossils have been used with great success in 
establishing age relations between various sedimentary 
rocks, m identification of discontmuous parts of ori- 
ginally continuous beds in surface outcrops or bores 
and m the description of their sequence and structural 
behaviour because of theur abundant occurrence, even 
distribution and the possibihty to obtam them from 
small rock fragments and drdl cores 

Stratigraphic approach m micropaleontology lies 
in the identification of microfossils as ‘mdices’ and that 
the strata containmg them occupy a definite place in 
the geological succession The terminology for the 
units m the chronologic ccale is under discussion but 
the following terms for the subdivision of the geolo- 
gical time as w ell as for units* of the Kick sequence (Sche- 
nek & Muller 1941) has been m use 


Time 

Time Rock 

Era 

Group 

Period 

System 

Epoch 

Series 

Age 

Stage 


Stages have been subdivided into zones which are us- 
ually named after charaotenstic fossils which may or 
may not be restricted to it and is distinguished &om 
others by the distmctive fossils it oontams The diff- 
erence between successive zones are caused by evolu- 
tion, migration or extmotion of forms and rapid environ- 
mental conditions create faunal zones characterised by 
distinctive fossil assemblage while the evolutionery 
changes create Jkwojw, 
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Local correlation and identification of atrata based 
on faunal zones has made it possible to assign these 
zwes to topographically or structurally isolated strata 
The correlation depends more on the corresponding 
disoontmuous m the vertical section rather than on 
eimUanties between correlated zones and also on the 
relative frequencies of forms present. Regional corre 
lation based on faunal evidence extending over large 
areas have been attempted with success in the Gulf 
Co^. CMtral America. California, the Indo Pacific 
K^on, The Caucasian Region, Nmrthern Germany 
and the Anglo Franco-Belgian Tertiary basin The 
original microfaunal stratigraphic classification has 
proauoM some of the most valuable contribution 
to geology which micropaleontology can make and 
six divmons (‘a’ — T) have been established in the Ter 
1 Indies (Van der Vlerk and Umbgrovo 

r xP them defined by a difl'eront combination 

^Nummuiitic, Orbitoidal and Alveolmid genera and 
Qmssner (1943) has attempted a stratigraphic corre 
Jation in the Indo*Facific based mamiy on larger Fora 
muufera 

II Mioeopalkobotanv 
(Spores A Pollens) 

(o) Introduction — During the last thirty five years 
the study of plant raicrofossils has been greatly stimula 
ted by its application to the problems of stratigraphy, 
pateogeography, paleoecology and phylogeny of the plant 
poups that yielded microfossils in ancient sedimentary 
deposits The microfossils with their distinctive struc 
turea are highly resistant to decay due to the presence 
of outin andlignm-complex, so that they are permanent 
ly entombed under the continued sedimentation 
Fragments of these rocks, clay or peat, may yield wealth 
of microflora representing the floras of the past When 
systematically investigated these floras may yield 
valuable informations pertaining to the various prob 
lems of geology and botany 

The origin of this branch of comparatively new 
science perhims dates back to about 116 years when 
Witham (1830) noted plant microfossils m coal Since 
the tune^ of Witham msmy workers have made casual 
observations of microscopic remains of plants in sedi 
mentary strata Among others Dawson, Remsch, 
Friioh, Weber, von Post (lfil6>30) and Lagerheim have 
distingiushed themselves in the field of micropaJeo 
botany during the early period of development of this 
science, but the last two authors oontmued to contri 
bttte until recently The reniassance period of micro 
paleobotanioal studies began smeo these tnicrostruc 
tures became of practical and economic value and many 
iavestigators have now joined this field of mvestigation 
in different parts of the world 

The nature of microfossils and the types of rocks 
m which they are embedded necessitate wide vans- 
tions in the methods of study mvolvmg different tech- 
niques Such techmques have been evolved by diff- 
erent workers to meet the requirements of specific na- 
twe of s^udy. Wilson (1944) and Erdtman (1943) 


recently made short reviews of the methods in micro- 
paleobotany 

The present discussion includes only the spores 
and pollens as microfossils, to the exclusion of all other 
types of mitroflora, and their importance in the field 
of applied mioropaleobotany so that the readers may 
not fail to appreciate the more important aspects of 
the subject 

In the field of stratigraphy, micropaleobotany 
has not yet been given its proper recognition as en 
joyed by micropaleontology and other methods of ap- 
proach This 18 partly due to the difficulty m classi- 
fication and identification of the plant microfossils 
In spite of these difficulties voluminous literature on 
fossil spores and pollens have now been accumulated 
and intense researches are m progress in different coun- 
tries to develop the science mto a thoroughly practical 
method It now remains to systematize this know- 
ledge to the best advantage of stratigraphical problems 
The unique advantage of plant microfossils over ani- 
mal microfossils is that among others the microflora 
usually occur in coal and peat m addition to the asso- 
ciated strata, and that they are usually preserved bet- 
ter and occur more widely in various types of sedi- 
mentary deposits 

(h) Microfossils in coal — In USA Reinhardt 
Thiessen (1913 41) end his associates are perhaps the 
first to establish methods in the preparation of thin 
sections of coal to make use of such microfossils (e g , 
megasporc) as a basis of correlation of coal reams 
They prepared a senes of thin sections of coal from floor 
to roof and took records of the percentage of occur- 
rence of the different spore types found therein, and 
finally correlated the coal seams on the data thus 
obtained The outstanding defect in Thiessen’s me- 
thod 18 that m thm sections of coal only a sectional or 
one view of the spores may be studied, and as such 
they are not easily and positively determinable 

In England, Evans and lately Slater, Evans and 
Eddy (1930) made similar studies A few years later 
Raistrick in collaboration with Simrson (1933) began 
to develop a new method of correlating coal seams 
They separated the microspores in coal by chemical 
treatment to obtain different views of the spores for 
oorreot dotornunation and placing them under some 
numerical names The microspores were counted to 
nve a diagram showing the proportions in which di- 
fferent spore types were present m 'the coal under in- 
vestigation When a number of such diagrams were 
prepared and compared from different coal seams it 
was usually expected that the diagrams of a particular 
seam should be similar, but sharply different from those 
(rf the other seams This is partly due to probable 
wind dissemmation of apores as a result of which the 
sja^ra-content of a particular seam tends to be uniform 
horizontally “If any group of fossils, plants or am- 
mab, was evolving at a fairly rapid rate during the 
d^lKisitioD ot Coal Measures (or, course, any other 
stiwta), BO that the pmod of time coveted by the forma- 
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tion of the strata is sufficiently long for the group of 
organisms to undergo considerable progressive changes, 
it should be possdile to sub divide the strata into 
separate zones in the changes shown by the fossils or 
their spores The deposition of the Coal Measures took 
millions of*^ years, and as such there is considerable 
difference between the members of different plant 
groups and their spores occurring m the earlier strata 
of the period, and those in the later strata, and such 
differences can be profitably used to sub divide and to 
cerrelate the senes ” Smeo the memorable researches 
of Raistrick (1931 39) many authors contributed largely 
to establish the micro spore method into a thoroughly 
practical one 

According to Naumova, (1937) in Russia “The Geo- 
graphic complexes of spores and pollen distinguished 
makes it possible to establish the largest stratigraphical 
sub division of the coal bearing beds and to correlate 
individual horizons within the bed ” 

In India, similar work is in progress in the Rani- 
gan] and Karharbari Coal fields, and a preliminary 
report of such work m the disturbed eastern part of 
the Raniganj Coal field has already been pubhshed 
(Sen, 1944) 

In America the limitation of Thiessen’s thm sec- 
tion method was soon realised, and before his death 
Bentall applied chemical method to isolate the spores 
for stratigraphic work in Tennesey Coal field Similar 
work IS in progress m Illmois, Iowa, Pennsylvama and 
West Virginia, and the results are highly convmo- 
ing (Wilson, 1944) 

So far very little work has been done on Creta- 
ceous and Tertiary Coal But work is in progress in 
different parts of the world to use micro fossils for the 
study of those younger coal fiehls In India the work on 
the stratigraphic position of some Assam Tertiary coal 
seams has been provisionally established (Sen, 1949a) 

It has also been noted that some spores have res- 
tricted -vertical range of distribution These spores 
are referred to as zone fossils, and are usually of high 
correlative value Such spores used as zone fossils 
have been recovered from the Coal Measures in diff 
erent parts of the world 

Spore flora has been more profitably used in Russia 
to establish the geological provinces of the Moscow 
Basin, Kaizcl B««in, the Pechora River, the Voranezh 
region, Berchogur deposit, Spitzpergen (Town of Pyra- 
mids), Northumberland, t^c Karaganda Basin, Donetz 
Basin and several others of Carboniferous age (Wilson, 
’44) 

Results obtained by Raistnok, as already indi- 
cated, laid others to suggest fuller exploitation of spo- 
res in stratigraphic problems of coalfields Turner 
has discussed the scope of micro-spores and made the 
interesting observations that “if each, seam of coal 
contains definite and invariable suite of microspores, 
the minirig ei^meer will have in his hand another means 


of determmmg the coal seams found in an unproved 
area ’’ Similarly, the identification of a seam across 
a fault may be determined by microspore analysis 
(Wright) In India this fact has actually been proved 
in the eastern part of the Ranigunge coal field In 
the absence of any other paleontological evidence, 
microspore analysis can be used to identify a seam 
(Trueman) 

In addition to their value in correlation work 
microfossils are also of great use in the study of cer- 
tain other aspects of coal petrology In America, 
Roos (1937), studied the various uses that can be made 
out of residues obtained from maceration From the 
exammation of maceration residue he attempted to 
determme the nature of coal and drew some interes- 
tmg conclusions from his results Predommance of 
spores and cuticles refer to durainous coal, and tho«e 
of resinous and bituminous bofhes indicate a major 
occurrence of vitramsed element Theissen and Sp- 
runk (1935) classified bright coal on such characters 
as the richness of spores etc In India similar investi- 
gation IS bemg contmued on Raniganj, Barakar and 
Karharbari coals (Ren, 1 949b) 

(c) Microfosiils m younger strata — ^I'he import- 
ance of microfossils in the pre Quarternary stratigraphy 
has now been fully realised, and workers are now en- 
gaged m exploring all such possiblities Such and 
other associated problems in pre Quartemary and Quar- 
ternary Geology will be discussed m the sucoe^ng 
paragraph 

Sahni m collaboration with Sitholey and Pun 
(1947) has worked on the correlation Tertiary succes- 
Sion m Assam by means of microfossils, and the pre- 
hminary results of the investigation show remarkable 
possibilities of correlation in all such work Not only 
certam major groups have been recognised on the basis 
of characteristic microfossil types which seem to be 
confined to them but smaller divisions have also been 
recognized withm each major group based partly on the 
absence of certain forms and partly on the relative 
frequency of those present The result seem very 
promising and may mdicate a new means of correla- 
tmg Tertiary rocks by microfioral assemblages 

(d) Microfossils and the measurement of geological 
time — ^The possibilities of paleontological approach 
with special reference to microfossils for the measure- 
ment of geological time m India has recently been 
reviewed by Sahm (1947) He is perhaps tke first 
worker to explore such possibilities, and before his 
untimely death did much to estabhsh the usefulness of 
microfossils as age and horizon markers specially those 
of the apparently unfossiliferoiis and partly metamor- 
phosed deposits Sahni (1946) and his students reco- 
vered Eocene microfossils from the long known unfos* 
siliferous Salme Senes (Cambnan) m the Salt Range 
of the Punjab 

This disco-very led the geologists to re-examine 
the field endenof* in thf light of Sahni’s researches. 
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Examination of control samples from the undisputed 
Cambrian beds overlymg the Salme Series (Ghosh, 
Sen & Bo«e, 1948) although necessitate the re exami 
nation of Sahni’s views, yet it is a case in pomt to show 
the immense importance of microfossils in the measure- 
ment of geological time 

Sahni (1947) further pointed out that very useful 
results may be obtained m microfossil investigation 
of Indian sedimentary deposits of unknown or disputed 
age, some of which are traversed by mtrusive igneous 
rocks, such as the Cuddapah, Vmdhyan and other for 
mations in the Indian peninsula, various pre-Carbom 
ferous eedimentaries m the Himalayas whoso age is 
open to doubt, strata in the Poonch State and adjom- 
ing areas, Upper Gondwanas of the Coromandel 
coast, certp,in beds in the Solan Simla area and m the 
Kosi area of the Eastern Nepal and the Cardita 
beaumonti beds bearing on the age of the Deccan 
trap Similar work is in progress m India and else- 
where with V ery promising results 

(e) Mtcrofossila m phylogenetic studies — ^The scope 
of the present article does not include any consideration 
of the bearing of microfossils on the evolution of the 
various plant groups from the Paleozoic to the recent 
Lack of knowledge of our modern spore and pollens 
and difficulties m the specific identification of fossil 
ones offer little help to our ideas as to the evolutionary 
trends of the plant groups But contmued work has 
shown that the microfossils may be of real help m 
phylogenetic studies if considered along with the mega- 
fossils, and such possibiUties are now bemg explored 
by workers in dffierent parts of the world 

(/) Other problems of correlation — ^In recent years 
there is growing interest in correlatmg microfossil 
studies to various geological, geographical, ecological, 
archaeological and climatic problems The possibilities 
of microfossils in all such correlations diminish rapidly 
with the increased age of the rocks and decreased know- 
ledge of plants 

The results obtamed by Raistrick from the 
British Paleozoic coal defimtely show forest succes 
Sion In India, Ghosh & Sen (1945) also explored 
such possibihties from their studies of Baniganj coal 
microfossils These authors successfully correlated 
their observations with stratigraphical succession of 
the Glossopteris flora upto a limited vertical distance, 
and confirmed the already speculated climatic condition 
durmg the formation of the Ramgan] sediments of 
Lower Gondwana age Similarly Sham’s (1946) idea 
as to the range of the Olossopierxa has been partly 
confirmed ^ the discovery of Pityosporities a few feet 
above the Talchir Boulder bed The other important 
attempts to correlate pollen flora to ecologic eonditiona 
in pre Quartemary deposits have been made by Wode- 
house (1933) and Simpson (1936) wbtkmg on Eocene 
oil idiale and coal respectively of America 

Work on COTrelations in similar Ime has been done 
with remarkable success in Europe pn Quartemary 
deposits The pollen grains have been us^ as guide 


fossils, their frequencies and occurrences, both verti- 
cally and horizontally, are computed mto pollen spectra, 
or groups of such spectra, exhibited by the curves m 
the pollen diagrams 

von Post (1916-1930) is the pioneer master m this 
field of investigation He estabhshed paleofioristic 
levels m several Swedish lake deposits and proved 
that two isochronous beds usually oontam same pollen 
deposits 

The most fscmatmg and interesting results ob- 
tamed by von Post led among others Lundqevist (1920) 
end Erdtman (1921) to this branch of floral correlations 

Before getting mto the specific aspects of corre- 
lative value of Quarternary pollen analysis it should be 
clearly understood that even a skeleton review of the 
volummous recent hterature on these problems is not 
possible here, and as such the readers are referred to 
the reviews by Cam (1931), Sears (1935 1942) and 
Wilson (1944) on American deposits, and those of God- 
wm (19M) and Erdtman (1943) on European 'correla 
tions, for detail informations Since the publication of 
Cam’s review, Wilson (1944) summed up the work by 
mvestigators m North America as (t) extending the geo- 
graphic range of peat studies, (») mvestigating the mter- 
glaoial peat deposits, (3) correlatmg the pollen spectra by 
stratigraphic methods, (4) traemg the post glacial migra- 
tion of forest elements, and (5) testmg out theories of ch- 
matio sequence In Europe, the work can bo summed 
up under the foUowmg heads (t) Paleocltm otology 
The classical work of Blytt (1876) and Sernander estab- 
hshed, "at least so far as extra mediterranean Europe 
IS concerned, to adopt the division of the postglacial 
period mto the chmatic phases Pre Boreal, Boreal, 
Atlantic, Sub-Boreal, usmg them also to mdicate the 
period of time ’’ These phases were later modified 
from time to time in different places (tt) Oeology 
ds Archxology Interglacial epochs and stages of the 
postglacial period may be correlated with pollen spectra 
or (hagrams, as the case may bo The pollen flora 
may also positively establish an exact geochronological 
time scale mto vegetation history This line of research 
has been laid down by Fromm (1938), de Geer (1940) 
& others 

Possibihties of similar work in the Karewa senes, 
and m the sub recent peat deposit of Kashmir, hold 
promise for a close datmg of prmcipal geological and 
climatic events m this area durmg the past few million 
years (Sahni, 1947) Erdtman (1943) further pointed out 
that correlation may be further estabhshed with eustatic 
changes of sea-level, as shown by intramarme deposits, 
submerged peats etc , with isostatio changes of level , 
with situations ansmg out of eustatic isostatic complex’ 
Similarly from tabutated account of pollen spectra or 
phases of a pollen diagram of a peat deposit any 
arohssological objeqt may be dated with remarkable 
aeouraoy Snob correlation sometimes have serious 
hmitationa whenever there will be a case of forced 
mfiroduotion of some object into any other foreign 
peab layer. The htwature on regional poUen an^. 
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tioal dating have been reviewed by Erdtman (1943) 
Similar ecological correlations by analysing pollens m 
varved sediments as indicated above may be laid out 
without difficulty 

(ff) Problems of claasijlcatxon of spores and pollen 
Another important drawback of the pollen analysts 
m general and those of old workers in particular is 
that of a lack of a natural system of classification, 
so far as the Quarternery pollens are concerned , most 
of the species are referable to modern genera and as 
such there is no chance of confusion But much diffi- 
culties are encountered in classifymg the Paleozoic 
forms and most of the Mesozoic ones The recent 
classifications of Paleozoic spores by Schopf et al (1944) 
and Naumova (1937) have put some provisional arrange- 
ment, but still more yet left to be explored for maxi 
mum utilization of such microfossils In India Sahni 
accepted Naumova's classification for spores recovered 
from Indian Paleozoic sediments (See Science <b Cul- 
ture, May 1949, p 463) 

CONCLUSrON 

The article represents a first and necessarily an 
inadequate attempt to combme the very diverse methods 
of apphcation of microfossils m one discipline viz , 
Applied Micropaleontology Very little work has been 
done in India in this line and this apparent neglect 
18 due to the fact that the value of microfosuls has 
not yet been fully understood and that it lacks support 
by the appropriate authonties Greatest hurdle 
that has to be crossed to remove this neglect is to 
tram suitable personnel by includmg micropaleontology 
and micropaleobotany in our curricula of studies in 
Anthropology, Archseology, Botany, Geology, Get^raphy 
and Zoology m the post-graduate classes and to 
provide research facilities m our Umversities 
A beginning in this direction has already been made at 
Banaras, Dhanbad, Calcutta and Lucknow and a vast 
field 18 open for our young men and women with a 
scientific background _Workers in India also strongly 
feel that a start is made with a separate section on micro 
fossil (floral and faunaljresearches at the newly estab- 
lished Institute of Paleobotany at Lucknow and m the 
Geological Survey of India and the Bureau of Mines 
The existmg personnel of one paleontologist and one 
paleobotamst in the Geological Survey of India is too 
madequate consistent with the recent advances m 
these subjects and their mcreasing importance m the 
exploration of such economic minerals e g , coal, petro- 
leum etc , and m the problems of Stratigraphical 
Geology (See Science and Culture 11, 330, 1946 ) 
It 18 further desirable that a Paleontogical Society 
be sponsored hke the already existing Paleobotaniosl 
'Society This will help to co ordinate the activities 
of various paleontologists in India* 

•Our thanks are due to Sn A K Qhosh, Registrar, Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta for going through the mamis 
cnpt for his constructive suggestions. 
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INSTITUTE OF RADIO PHYSICS AND E:LECTR0NICS 


'J’HE foundation stone of the Institute of Radio Phy 

SICS and Electronics of the University of Calcutta 
was laid on April 21 last by the Hon’ble Dr B C Roy, 
Premier, Government of West Bengal, at the Univcr’ 
sity College of Science and Technology, Calcutta Prof 
P N Banerjee, Vice Chancellor, presided 

The Institute which will be an independent two 
stoned building by the side of the InuMute of Nuclear 
Phynca, the foundation stone of which was laid just 
a year ago on April 21, 1948 (see .Soiencb and 
CuLTUBE, 13, 491, 1948) will be the first of its kind 
attached to a University in India to foster the study 
and research on the rapully growing science of Radio 
electronics 

Laying the foundation stone, the Premier rocoim 
ted the growth of the science of radio electronics and 
said that its 6r8t stage was the development and per 
feotion of wireless telegraphy Many attempts had 
then been made at this stage at transmitting spoken 
word across space by wireless telephony But all 
were unsuccessful Success was attained only with 
the invention of the triode valve during World War 
I and this marked the advent of the second stage of 
development, the ago of radio electronics, leading to the 
phenomenal development of broadcasting and the elcc 
trical communication system — long distance trunk tele 
phony Enormous expansion of the radio industry 
followed 

But communication and broadcasting were only 
two of the many applications of radio electronics 
Radio electronic devices are now widely applied for in 
dutnal purposes, such as regulation and control of power 
supply, temperature, humidity and, m fact, of any 
physical agency involved m manufacturing processes 
Continuing Dr Roy said, "The use cf radio tlectronics 
for therapeutic purposes was well known High fre 
quency current ooncentrated at a point provided tho 
surgeon with the electric knife for bloodless surgery 
It was, perhaps, not generally known that the demand 
for electrical power for high frequency heating far ex 
oeeded that for broadcasting and comirtumcation But 
of the many radio-electronic devices produced so far, 
none hwi evoked so much interest as television The 
present age of Radio Physios development may be said 
to be the age of microwave Microwave techmquo deve- 


loped during World War IT were associated with those 
of Radar which provided invaluable aids in every 
operation on land, on sea and in air Curiously, micro- 
waves of wave lengths m the centimetnc range are 
just those wavis with which Sir Jagadish in this coun- 
try carried out his expiriments on tho optical proper- 
ties of electro magnetio radiation Waves of such 
short length had, however, found no practical use at 
that time and were considered to be more or less of 
academic interest only But, after half a century, 
they have found intensive applications both in peace 
ancl m war I am glad to know that special emphasis 
will bo laid on the research and study of those vaves 
In doing so tho Institute will be carrying on tho study 
cf a subject, tho tradition of which had been created 
m this country more than half a century ago ” 

Tho expansion of air services had entirely been 
due to safety aids provided by radio electronic devices 
Air liners in Western countries now moved along high- 
way* m the upper air made of radio beams A pilot 
could land his plane safely even when the runway w'as 
hidden by fog A modern mechanized army or an air 
force was helpless without radio elecironic equipment 

The Premier, sounded'a warning against the misap- 
plication of science in modem life and said that, if 
science was made a handmaid of pcliticnl warfare, the 
result would be disaster The only object of a research 
scholar and professor was pursuit of truth 

Requesting Di Roy to lay the foundation stone, 
Prof P N Banerjee, the Vice Chancellor said 

“You have been closely associated with the Um- 
versity of Calcutta m various capacities You have 
been one of our Vice Chancellors and Pres dents of the 
Council of Post Graduate Study and Research You, 
like us, have seen dreams The foundation stone of 
the Institute of Radio Physics and Electronics, which 
I call upon you to lay today, will partly fulfil your 
dream Tho laboratory which will raise its head on 
the foundation stone, which you lay on this sacred spot, 
will be a symbol of the sacrifices which you and your 
00 workers have rendered to the Umversity of Calcutta 
and specially the Umversity College of Science ever 
since its foundation m 1914 " Contmuing ho said 
that radio as a course of study m post-graduate pby- 
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BIOS had been introduced by Calcutta IJnmrfity more 
than 26 years ago But m view of the enormous deve- 
lopment of the subject, it had been felt necessary to 
introduce it as an independent subject of study for 
M Sc degree This had now been made possible through 
the financial aids received from the Central Govern- 
ment Due to the generosity of the Govern- 
ment of India, the University of Calcutta received a 
grant for this new Department of Radio Physics and 
Illoctromcs — ^a capital grant of Rs 3,40,000 for buil- 
ding, and Rs, 2,10,000 for equipment It has also 
been promised an annual recurring grant of Rs 49,000 
The University would have, however, to supplement 
staff and equipment from its own funds 

In regard to research work of the University, Prof 
Banerjee said that in recognition of their work on the 
ionosphere, — the conducting upper atmosphere region 
which guides radio waves, — ^the Council for Siicnti- 
fic and Industrial Research of the Commonwealth of 
Australia had recently offered on permanent loan a 
complete ionospheric equipment to the University 
The University had also received certain equipment 
free of cost from England It is proposed to build a 
field station for this apparatus in the agricultural farm 
land meaefurmg about 460 btg/ias received recently 
by the University from West Bengal Government at 
Hannghata Special emphasis, he said, would be laid 
m the Institute on researches on micro- waves and 
television 

Proposing a Vote of thanks in honour of the Pre 
mier Dr B C Roy, Dr S K Mitra, Ghosh Professor 
of Physics, Calcutta University, said 

“It 18 not just an accident that the Institute of 
Radio Physics and Electronics and the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics have been founded close upon each 


other withm the brief space of one year and will be 
bmlt side by side These two branches of Physics have 
been responsible for the development of the two epooh- 
makmg weapons of World War II — ^the radar and the 
atomic bomb One is now helping the other in deve- 
loping new experimental techmques and in finding*) 
new peace time apphoations In the Cyclotron room 
in the adjoining Nuclear Physics Block, high speed 
charged particles are being generated for smashing 
atoms by essentially radio-eleotromc device The 
wonderful Electron Microscope set up in another room 
IS also a purely radio electromc apparatus And, in 
our laboratory, we have been devising radio-eleotromo 
equipment for studying some fine properties of the 
atomic nucleus — the magnetic moment and the elec- 
tno quadrupole moment — ^the determinations of which 
are of utmost importance to the nuclear physicist 
The two Institutes will always be working m close co- 
operation helping m each other’s growth ’’ 

“As has been pointed out, the Institute will be the 
first institute of its kmd m India to be associated with 
a University But to guard against any complacency, 

I must add that m the western countries the University 
18 not the only place where radio-electromc research 
18 carried out The subject is so vast and is of such 
Vital importance to national security that the Govern- 
ment of every country mamtams, in addition, its own 
research estabhshments for special studies, under its 
various departments — Commerce, Communication or 
Defence The industries also spend enormous sums 
of money on research In our country, the only spe- 
cial establishment for radio-electronic research under 
the Government is the Electromos Division of the Na- 
tional Physical Laboratory I am glad to say that 
the Division is m charge of an old student of ours Dr 
H Rakshit ” 
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Notes at\d News 


OBITUARIES 

Han> Wollenweber 

Dr H, Wollenweber, the noted German Plant Patholo 
gist, died at the age of 69on February 3, 1949, m Wash 
ington, D C , U S A Dr Wollenweber at one time of 
his career served for several years in the U S Depart 
ment of Agriculture , he left Germany and went back 
to the U S A m the faU of 1948 to seek American citizen 
ship and settle in peace there Dr Wollenweber was 
widely known for his book “Dte Fuaarien" on the 
classification and identification o£ the species of Fum 
nvm 


Joieph A Cuihman 

Dr J A Cushman, a leading authonty on fossil 
and living Foramtntfera, who was the first to eetablish 
the value of foramimferal studies in the field of econo 
mic geology, died on April 16, 1949 He v as the founder 
director of the Cushman Laboratory of Foramimferal 
Research, Sharon, Mass, — the only one of its kind in 
the world According to the present plan, his entin 
collection will be placed in the United States National 
Museum at Washington 


PROTON AND ELECTRON RESEARCH 

Experimental work at the National Bureau of 
Standards has culmmated m the determination of two 
properties of the proton and electron (1) the absolute 
value of the magnetic moment of the proton with un 
preoedented accuracy and (2) the value of the basic 
constant e/m — electric charge to mass ratio of the 
electron — ^with even greater and unprecedented accuracy. 

The results are of utmost significance in nuclear 
and atomic research because important properties of 
the proton and the electron are known with greater 
precision and a convement standard for measuring 
magnetic fields with far greater precision than ever 
before is available It is now possible to redetermine 
all other physical constants whose values depend on 
the measurement of magnetic fields A method is now 
at hand for stabilizing magnetic fields at an accurately 
known value 

This basic and far reaching 'work has been done 
by H A Thomas, R L Driscoll, and J A Hippie 

Using tap water as a proton source the accuracy of 
the value for tie proton gyromagnetic ratio (magnetic 
moment divided by spin) W been pushed up to better 
than 1 part m 13,000 or 70 times better than the best 
Drevums ipeasnrement The value for the 

magnetic moment of the proton in »bf^ttte 


1410 0 X 10'** gauss cubic centimeters — is accurate to 1 
part in 6,000 The new value for the proton moment is 
the first precise measurement of this quantity in abso. 
lute units All previous measurements of the magnetic 
moment to any significant accuracy have been made m 
terms of the relative values of other physical constants 
For this reason, the now precise knowledge of the abso- 
lute value of the proton moment helps to define more 
clearly the fundamental properties of nuclear particles 

Taking the now value of the proton’s gyromagnetic 
ratio as a reference standard, it is then possible to cali- 
brate magnetic fields very precisely in terms of the 
radio frequency required to produce resonance m a 
proton sample This is an extremely practical pro- 
cedure since radio frequencies can easily be measured to 
a few parts per million with ordinary laboratory 
apparatus 

In the past, laboratory measurements involving 
both magnetic and dectric fields were limited by the 
low accuracy of magnetic measurements Now the situ- 
ation 18 reversed and magnetic fields can be measured 
more accurately than electric fields The nuclear 
resonance techniques developed m the course of this 
work can be applied to good advantage wherever the 
strength of a magnetic field must be closely regulated 

The problem of magmtio field measurement and 
regulation arises widely m the use of scientific apparatus 
— cyclotrons, mass spectrographs and beta ray spectro- 
meters — ^and in industrial equipment — serve mecha- 
nisms and electromagnets With the aid of this new 
method for controlling magnetic field strengths more 
exact work in many scientific and technical fields can 
now be undertaken 

Of particular scientific interest is the opportumty 
furnished by this work to examine the accuracy of 
physical constants, such as the charge to-mass ratio 
e/m of the electron, whose values depend on magnetic 
hold measurements The measuromint of “e-over m’’ 
itself has a history of over 60 years in which a great 
deal of scientific talent has been devoted to measure- 
ments of this fundamental constant Quite recently 
Taub and Kusch of Columbia Umversity have used a 
molecular beam to determine an exact value of the 
“nuclear g factor’’ for protons By oombming this value 
with the new value of the proton gyromagnetic ratio, a 
new absolute value of e/m for the electron (1 7583 X 10* 
emu/gm ) has been caloutated to an accuracy of I part 
in 11,000 The value of e/m enters directly into the 
design of such idhportant eleotromc devices as catiiode- 
ray tubes, betatrons, and electron miorosoopes, atkl 
the whole field of electromos depepHs on the behamonr 
of electrons in electric and magnetic fields {plmatcti 
and f!nif*ne«r%ng April 4, 1940) 
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URANIUM IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

The exploration of Mount Painter deposits of ura 
mum, 300 miles north of Adelaide and 60 miles east of 
Coplej on the railway to Alice Springs, is one of the 
major projects of the Department of Mines, South 
Australia About 160 square miles of rugged country 
IS being examined by prospectors and geologists 
Sites are tested by diamond drilling and underground 
development 

Uranium deposits near Mount Painter, first dis 
covered in 1910, worked intermittently for radium 
until 1934 The mineral contained 2 to 5 per cent 
UgOg and reserves in 1914 wore estimated at 300 tons 
of 0 5 per cent UgO, with 700 tons of 0 74 per feent 
material lying at the surface 

Prior to the 1939 45 war, total production of ura- 
mum ore was estimated at 136 tons valued at i 10,000 
In 1944, the Mount Paintir deposits were intensively 
cxploreil by modern methods, at the request of the 
British Government, with the object of producing 100 
tons of uramnm trioxide over a period of live yoais 
It was estimated at that time that the quantity of readily 
available ore did not exceed 0 33 UO, The cost of this 
investigation was about f 66,000 

The present exploratory work has been started 
in June 1946 by moans of shaft sinking tunnelling, 
diamond drilling, prospecting, and geological and geo 
physical 8ur\ cys Non fluorescent metatorbenite (hy 
drated phosphate of copper and uranium) and some 
autumte (hydrated phosphate of calcium and uranium) 
occur m the oxidised zone, mainly in crushed granitic 
and pegmatitio rocks Many of the deposits are capped 
by hasmatite and bmonite, with which the metator 
bcnite IS closely associated 

Samples of all types of material thought likely 
to contain uramum, either from the systematic sampl 
ing of underground workings, from bore holes, from 
geologists, or from prospectors, are first tested by 
Qeigcr Muller counters, which measure the radioactivity 
of any fissionable matenal nearby Portable counters 
arc carried in the held, while laboratory types are used 
at the station to obtain some idea of the uranium con- 
tent of drill cores and of matenal being mined in under- 
ground working Uranium content of mine samples 
and drill cores is detenraned by chemical analysis at 
the South Australia School of Mines Investigations 
into methods of extracting the uranium from various 
types of ore are being earned out by the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research and the Department 
of Mines {The, Chemical Age, March 12, 1949) 

^ HLAT UTILIZATION IN NUCLEAR FISSION 

An experimental atomic power plant is now under 
construction near West 31ilton, New York It will 
use bquid metal to transfer heat created by atomic 
fission to the heat exchanger, where steam wjU be pro 
duoed to drive steam turbine generators It has also 
been ani»ounoed by Dr Robert F, Bacber the Atomic 


Energy Commission that the reactor in the new plant 
will differ from most previous reactors in the higher 
energy of the operative neutrons which are produced 
in it by chain reaction in uranium 

The endgy set free by a chain reaction is bberateA" 
very close to the place where each nuclear fission 
occurs and appears as an intense local heating In 
the reactors built during the War, this heat energy 
was removed by circulating air or water and the heat 
thereby was wasted The main purpose of these war 
tunc re actors was to produce a new element — pluto- 
nium — by the action of the reactor neutrons on the 
mam part of the natural uramum (238) 

Dr Bacher referred to the machine now being 
designed and planned for construction by the Knolls 
Atom c Power Laboratory as an intermediate reactor 
— one which operated with neutrons of intermediate 
energy So far, no reactor has been built to operate 
in this intermediate energy region The heat energy 
in tins process will be removed by circulating a liquid 
metal and it is planned to utilize the heat to generate 
electrical energy {i'he Chemical Age, April 2, 1949) 

RADIO ISOTOPES AVAILABLE FREE 

The U S Atomic Energy Commission has recently 
announced that radioisotojiesof cobalt, gold, and carbon, 
— enlisted among the 60-odd elements heretofore sold, — 
will now be made available without charge to approved 
cancer reasearch workers Up to this time only iodine, 
phosphorus, and sodium have been provided free 
The only tost to quahfied applicants will be $ 10 per 
shipment — which will cover packaging, monitoring, 
and book keeping — ^plus the cost of transportation 

Allocation of the free isotopes will bo made for 
srudies involving animal subjects, research on basic 
cellular metabolism of cancerous cells, and experimental 
programmes designed to evaluate the therapeutic use of 
radioactive materials Since the radiations they emit 
may be used to destroy living cells, scientists hope to 
do\elop means for concentrating them in cancerous 
tissue and thus selectively destroymg it Distribution 
18 administered by the Isotopes Division, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee and the Commission hopes that the research 
on effective radiotherapy for cancer will be stimulated 
by the free distribution of radio isotopes 

THICKNESS MEASUREMENT BY BETA EMISSION 

The continuous measurement of the thickness of 
sheet materials by a new instrument called the Meta- 
Ray thickness gauge has been demonstrated recently 
by the U S General Electric Company By measu 
nng absorption, the device is stated to indicatethe mass 
per umt area of the material under test The new 
gauge IB expected to find application in keeping check 
of the thickness of metal Ws, such as ^umuuum, 
copper, tin, brass and steel, being rolled at high speeds 
It can also be used with plastics, textiles, rubber, and 
other sheet matonale, 
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In operation, the Meta-Ray thicknesB gauge mea- 
sures the deviation from a chosen setting by registering 
the amount of rays which the material under tost 
absorbs The source of p rays in the gauge is 2 5 mil 
hcunes of strontium 90 Those rays, unabsorbed by 
the material passing through the gauging head, arc 
gathered in an ionisation chamber An attenuattd 
90 cycle signal is added in phase opposition to canttl 
the signal from the ionisation chamber The atten 
uator voltage is, therefore, a measure of the ionisation 
chamber voltage, and of the amount of material m the 
P ray beam 

Operating on a power supply of 100 125volts, bO 
cycles ±0 3 cycles, the power consumption of the gauge 
18 about 150 watts The accuracy is said to be ±2 pir 
cent, while drift is not more than 1 per cent per hour 
after a 30 minute warming up pc nod Under normal 
conditions, calibration need not be made more oftc ri 
than once every four hours, {The Chemical Age, April 
16, 1949) 

CHEMICAL CONSTITUENT IN GENES IDENTIFIED 

Identification of a chemical constituent of gi nes 
was announced recently by A E Mirsky of tho Rocko 
feller Institute for Medical Research at a meeting of 
tho Now York Section, ACS Proof that genes consist 
m part of a substance calk'd desoxyribonucleic acid 
was offered, though it has been held that genes arc 
nucleoprotoins Tho chemistry of genes and tho oh< 
mical mechanism of their action within bo<ly cells has 
been virtually unexplored territory heretofore 

Dr Mirsky found that tho quantity of desoxyri 
bonucleic acid is identical for each cell in a given am 
mal species, although it may vary from one species to 
another The only other constant factor in tho gross 
composition of cells in any animal is tho number of 
chromosomes 

The discovery that purified chromosomes of sperm 
cells contain only half as much desox 3 mb<>nuck ic and 
as other cells of the same ammal proves that this che 
mioal IS a constituent of the genes, though probably 
it 18 not the only material in genes 

Difffferent types of colls, since they vary in weight, 
contain different proportions of desoxyribonucleic acid, 
although the absolute amount is fixed for any specie s 
of animal The compound constitutes 25 per cent 
of liver, kidney, and pancreas chromosomes, 38 per cent 
of thymus chromosomes, and 40 or 41 per cent of the 
chromosomes in the red blood cells of fish The liver, 
kidney, pancreas, and thymus gland chromosomes 
were taken from tissues of mammals 

To obtain pure chromosomes Dr Mirsky first ground 
cells in a waring Blendor and theij in a colloid mill, 
breaking down cell walls and connective tissue The 
resulting sludge was strained through cloth m order 
to remove all particles larger than chromosomes, and 
the liquid which passed through the clqtb was whirled 
m A 0M.trifuge at low speed. 


The chromosomes, being the heaviest remaining 
particles, wore concentrated by their inertia at the tip 
of the centrifuge tube, and final purification was achie- 
ved by lowering the salt concentration and reducing 
the acidity 

Chemical investigations have shown also that a 
fibrous protein is the basic threadlike component of 
tho chromosome, and that this substance is hkewise 
concerned with the over all activity of tht cell {Che- 
mical and Engineering Nena, March 21, 1940) 


AGRICULTURAL UTILIZATION OF ULTRASONICS 

Exploratory studies have been going on for some 
time past at the Agricultural Research (’c litre of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at Beltsville, 
Marryland on the possible utilization, for agricultural 
purposes, of ultrasonics — ilcetrieally produced high- 
frequency sound waves Results so far obtained in- 
dicate that with ultrasonics a mosquito larva may be 
killed within 5 seconds and thatof a coddling moth in 60 
seconds Exposure to ultrasonic vibrations helped 
DDT particles to break into smaller size than any 
hitherto obtained 

Investigations arc in progress to find the possi 
bilities of the application of ultrasonics to the control 
of insect pests and fungal and bacterial diseases of crop 
plants, for pasteurization, emulsification, homogeni- 
zation of milk and milk products, and for producing 
mutations in grains, bulbs, and other plant parts 

AUREOMYCIN A NEW ANTIBIOTIC 

A new antibiotic principle active against certain 
vmises and reikcttsia and against both Giam positive 
and Gram negative micro organisms has been isolated 
from the substrate of Streptornyces aureofaceene by R 
W Broschard, A 0 Dornbush, S Gordon, B L Hut 
chings, A R Kohler, G Krupka, S Kushner, D V 
Lefemino and C Pidacks of Lederlc Laboratories Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Company, Pi arl River, New 
York {Science, p 199, February 25, 1949) 

The work w'as initiated by the late Dr Y Subba 
Row and Dr J H Williams 

The antibiotic has been named aureomycin from 
the yellow colour of the parent actinomyceto and tho 
golden colour of tho crystalline antibiotic It is a weak- 
ly basic compound, which contains both nitrogen and 
nonionic chlorme 


DRAMAMINE, A NEW DRUG 
Tho Army Medical Department (USA) announ- 
ces the development of a new drug, “Dramamtne” that 
acts as both a cure and preventive ot seasickness or 
motion sickness The original research was done by 
L N Gay of the Protein Clinic of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Hospital, Baltimore and Paul Barlmer, also of 
John; Hopkins, Recent experiments showed almost 
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total cure or prevention of seasickneaa among more 
than 400 passengers aboard on Army transport in heavy 
seas 

USE OF ISOTOPES IN MEDICINE 

Paul C Aebersold, Ph D , furmahes specific data 
on distribution of isotopes for medical and biologic 
purposes during the past two years Isotopes were 
distributed from Oak JRidge, Tenn From August 
1946 through May of 1948, 21,103 shipments of isotopes 
for study in animal and human physiology and medical 
therajiy were made Forty three institutions are now 
using phosphorus of P 32 for medical thi rapy, 38 insti- 
tutions arc using iodine m medical therapy, 119 insti- 
tutions arc using several of the isotopes in all fields 
of study including investigative and therapeutic appli- 
cation 

Over 70 percent of all shipments have heen for 
investigation in therapy and human physiology, the 
remaining fields of study have heen in chemistry, phy-^ 
Bics, industrial research and metallurgy Of tWse 
used more m medical therapy, 1 131 and P 32 account 
for the greatest part inasmuch as the half life of these 
1 131 (eight days) and P 32 (14 days) permit a much 
greater rapidity of decay and therefore shipments are 
required more frequently Isotopes are being shipped 
to 30 States in the United States, the largest amount 
IS at present going to Massachusetts Illustrations of 

uses of C 14 m metabolic studies include (1) Protein 
metabolism with labeled amino acids — ^leucine, gly 
cine, lysine and ammo adipic acid, alanine, (2) (Carbo- 
hydrate metabolism with labeled intermediates such 
as lactic, pyruvic, oxalacetic and propnnonic acid and 
(3) Fate of labiled fats 

Other illustrations of uses of P 32, S 36, Ca 46 are 
also mentioned The author mentions the fact that 
investigators m foreign countries can obtain isotopes 
by application through the Commission Twenty nine 
radioiBotopes of 20 elements which are of particular 
value in biologic and medical studies are available 
It IS stated that although international distribution 
has been in effect only 10 months, shipments have al 
ready been made to 14 countries The author consi- 
ders that the se studies are ojiening a new field for spe- 
ciahzation known as “isotopology ” Although the 
use of these substances can be fraught with hazard 
there has been collected a large amount of knowledge 
on how to control them and with this knowledge and 
a healthy respect for the materials to be handled, safe 
conditions of work can be easily established {Journal 
of the American Medical Assiocmtion, 138, 1222 1226, 
December, 1948) 

^ HORMONAL TREATMENT OF CANCER 

It 18 generally known that the only hope for cancer 
depends on the complete destruction or removal of 
the tumor cell, but cure is difficult, if not impossible, 
when metastases occurs Therefore, chemotherapy 
has been resorted to, experimentally, in an effort to 


find a cure that can be adapted to such a task Mo- 
ChiUagh, m a recent paper, states that sex hormonee 
have shown more promise tiian any other form of che- 
motherapy He warns that hormonal treatment of 
cancer is not without dangers, however, if it is used in 
improperly selected cases, and that the treatment is 
palhative, not curative 

In properly selected cases, the treatment is stated 
to relieve pain, improve health and prolong life Ac- 
cording to Greer profound changes in the breast are fre 
quently in association with certain ovarian or testi- 
cular tumors, in some tumors of the pituitary and ad- 
renal cortex, as well as breast hypertrophy in cirrhosis 
of the hver, malnutrition, m some instances, and durmg 
stilibestrul therapy for prostatic cancer Under some 
circumstances mammary enlargement occurs in asso- 
ciation with testicular failure as well as in eunuchoid 
men treated with testosterone 

There are a few reports of the development of 
human breast cancer following prolonged admimstra- 
tion of estrogen, but it is stated that with the wide- 
spread use of estrogens more reports of breast cancer 
would be expected, if they were important as a cause 
The patents who improve by the castration effects 
of the X ray are almost entirely in the premenopausal 

n and unfortunately, beneficial response is consi- 
transient When it was discovered that certain 
carcinogenic hydrocarbons influenced the growth of 
experimental malignant lesions, some of these subs- 
tances were tried in cases of human breast cancer AI 
though it would appear unhkely that excessive rate of 
growth of malignant breast tissue should be decel- 
erated by substances which at one time accelerated 
the development of the same tissues, but such is the 
ease 

Although favorable reports have been pubhshed 
on cases treated with tnphenyl clorethylene, triphe- 
nylmethyleno, hexestrol and dienestrol, stilbestrol is 
still the most widely used estrogen Undesirable side 
effects of ostregen therapy may include loss of appe 
tite, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, and sometimes edema, 
which may be important when the myocardium is im- 
paired When high dosage is long continued, menor- 
rhagia 18 likely to supervene Good results include 
regression of the primary tumor, of soft tissue recur- 
rences, and of lymph gland and pulmonary metasta- 
ses Pam from skeletal metastases may be relieved, but 
favorable response m them, otherwise, is doubtful 
There is great mdmdual variation m response, but m 
all instances improvement is transient 

The chief danger of estrogen therapy is that grow- 
th of an existing cancer may be accelerated in younger 
women In general, androgens have been found most 
useful m younger patients and m those who have ske- 
letal meUstases Among the most impressive changes 
foUowring testosterone therapy is a change in the ro«it- 
genologic appearance of skeletal metas^es In some 
patients areas of demmerahzation become denser, 
iuggestmg depositiw of new bone. The untowurd 
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effects of atilbestrol therapy m men may include nau 

vomiting, the nipples and areolae become dark, 
and a striking degree of gynecomastia appears Cas- 
tration and estrogen treatment for prostat^c cancer 
should not replace surgery where surgery holds any 
romise of cure Impotence is also the rule when stil 
estrol therl^y is used in men In general the result 
of treatment with stilbostrol, though slower, are con 
sidered otherwise equal or superior to those following 
castration {Cleveland Cltmc Quarterly, 16, No 1, 
p 21 January, 1949) 

NEW FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 

At the meetmg of the Royal Society on March 
17 last, the followmg were elected to fellowship 

Prof J F Allen, prafessor of natural philosophy 
Umversity of St Andrews, distinguished for his work 
in low-temperature physics, especially for his discovery 
of new phenomena shown by liquid hehum 

Dr R W Bailey, head of the Mechanical and 
Metallurgical Research Department at Metropolitan 
Vickers, Manchester, distinguished for contributions 
on the behaviour of metals at high temperatures and 
for advances in design of turbines 

Dr P C Bawden, head of the Plant Pathology 
Department at Rothamstod Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, distinguished for his work on plant viruses 
and virus diseases, and for important contributions to 
the study of virus serology 

Prof F W Rogers Brambell, Lloyd Roberts 
pofessor of zoology. University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, distinguished for his experimental 
studies of processes of reproduction m mammals and 
of the factors concerned m antenatal mortality 

Prof K E Bullen, professor of applied mathe 
matics in the Umversity of Sydney, distinguished for 
work in geophysics, particularly in relation to earth- 
quakes and the distribution of density within the earth 

Dr E B Cham, umversity demonstrator in chemical 
pathology. University of Oxford, distinguished for his 
work on enzymes of snakevenom and bacteria, and 
especially for his researches on pemcillin and other 
antibiotics 

Dr U R Evans, reader m metallic OOTiosion, 
University of Cambridge, distinguished for his researches 
on metalUo corrosion 

Prof E D Hughes, professor of chemistry. Uni- 
versity College, London, distinguished for his researches 
m the mechanism of the reactions of carbon compounds 

Prof W Q Kennedy, professor of geology. Univer- 
sity of Leeds, distinguished for hia contributicms to 
tectonic geoh^ and petrogenesis 

Prof. W B R King> Woodwardian professor of 
geology, University of Cambridge, distinguished ft* 
hiB researches on the Lower PaUeozoio rooks and on 
Pleistooene deposits 


Sir Ben Lockspeiser, chief scientist, Ministry of 
Supply, distinguished for his contributions to the deve- 
lopment of modern aircraft 

Dr J M McNeill, naval architect, John Brown 
and Co Ltd , Clydebank, distinguished for his contri- 
butions to naval architecture 

Dr H R Marston, chief of the Division of Bioche- 
mistry and General Nutrition, Commonwealth Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research ( Umversity 
of Adelaide, South Australia), distinguished for his 
researches on nutrition and woolgrowth m mermo 
sheep and on trace element deficiency diseases m rumi- 
nants 

R*of K Mather, professor of genetics, University 
of Birmmgham, distinguished for hi« contributions 
to genetics and particularly for his studios of polygemc 
inheritance 

Prof P B Medawar, Mason professor of zoology 
distinguished for his studies of growth process and the 
phenomena associated with tissue transplantation 

Dr W T J Morgan, research worker, Lister Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine and reader m biochemistry 
m the Umversity of London, distinguish! d for his 
contributions to the chemistry of immunology and 
blood groups 

N W Pine, head of the Biochemical Department, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, dis- 
tinguished for his researches on the chemical and phy 
sicm properties of plant viruses 

Prof C F Powell, Melville Wills professor of physics, 
Umversity of Bristol, distmguished for his contributions 
to experimental physics, especially for his work on the 
properties of mesons 

Dr D A Scott, reasearch member, Connaught 
Laboratories, University of Toronto, distmguished 
for his contributions to the chemistry of msulin, heparin 
and carbomo anhydrase 

Prof Wilson Smith, professor of bacteriology. 
University College Hospital Medical School, London, 
distinguished for his researches on the virus of mfluenza 
and on the pathology oi staphylococcal infections 

Dr G B B M Sutherland, reader in spectroscopy, 
Department of Colloid Science, University of Cambridge, 
distmguished for his experimental researches on infra- 
red and Raman spectroscopy, especially of hydrocar- 
bons 

Prof 0 0 Sutton, professor of mathematics and 
physios. Military College of Science, Shrivenham, 
distmgaished for his resewches in atmospheric tur- 
bulence and evaporation 

Pnrf Meirion Thomas, preffessot of botany at King’s 
College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, distmguished for his 
reseirohes in plant ;^siolo^, and parUoularly for 
his ^ork on the bteakdoim m sugar m ^e plant. 
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. Prof J M Wluttaker, professor of mathematics. 
University of Liverpool, distinguished for his researches 
m the theory of integral functions 

Prof F G Young, Professor of biocheiniptry. 
University College, London, distinguished for his 
studies of the role of the hormones of the anterior lobe 
of the pituitary gland m carbohydrate metabolism 

{Nature, March 26, 1949) 

TELEVISION SERVES SCIENCE 

For the first time in Europe an audience of 200 
medical practitioners and students has been able to 
follovr an operation by tek vision This was on the 
occasion of the anniversary of Holland’s oldest uni- 
versity at Leiden Whilst an operation was being 
performed in the operating theatre o{ the hospital at 
Leidtn, this was televised and projected, vta cables, 
on two screens of 1 30 x 1 m set up in the lecture hall 
m another wing of the hospital 

Philips Eindhoven, who undertook the technical 
arrangement of this unique experiment in television 
after the most painstaking preparations, proiluced 
for the benefit of the astonished audience a wonderful 
picture vihioh demonstrated beyond all doubt the enor 
mous possibilitios of television as an aid to medical 
training 

The Dutch newspapers, represented by their me 
dical correspondents, expressed great satisfaction with 
this aohievenurit of Dutch industry, whilst in some 
speeches given at the close of the demonstration rtpre 
scntatives of the Leiden university spoke in terms of 
admiration about this further proof that also m the 
technical field Holland is recovering from tho blows 
it suffered during the war 

JOURNAL OF ZOOLOaiCAL SOCIETY OF INDIA 

The publication of a Proceedings by the Zoological 
Society of Bengal (see Science and Cudtubb, 
13, 496, 1948) is followed in quick succession by this 
Journal of the Zoological Society of India This is a 
healthy sign, as it obviously points out to tho increase 
in the volume of research work and increase m the num- 
ber of research workers in biological sciences in India 
The Zoological Society of India was founded in 1939 
and tho Society has now brought out its publication 
in the form of a biannual journal The first number 
(January 1949) of this journal contain 70 pages, with 
26 text figures and one plate There are m all 11 re 
search papers dealing with a wide variety of subjects 
Three of these are a series of contributions on the Nema- 
todes of Ceylon by C A Iaios, and the rest are on 
Zoogeography, Zoological standards and progress. 
Ichthyology, Embryology and Entomology 

The editing is good, printing is fair but there is 
scope for improvement of the paper The price for 
this single issue fixed at Rs 10/- (inland) and Rs 11/- 
(foreign) is unfortunately not commensurate with 
the number of pages offered 
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The headquarters of the Society is m the office of 
the Zoological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta 13 The President for the current year is Dr 
S L Hora, Secretary, Major Dr M L Boonwal and 
Editor, Prof K N Bahl 

We wish the Society and its Journal a prosperous 
career 

G P MAJUMDAR 

Professor Girija Prasanna Majumdar, who retired 
on February 17, 1949, from the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, and the Calcutta University after serving 
these institutions for 35 years, fostered with unusual 
interest the development of botanical studios in India 
and endeavoured to popularize science in the young 
minds by his writings in various scientific, literary 
and juvtnile magazines By his researches and a se- 
nes of publications, entitled, "Upavana Vtnoda," an 
ancient text of Arborihorticulturr, '‘Vanaspati,” "Some 
Aspect of Indian Ctvih^tion in Plant Perspective,” 
and ‘‘Praehin Bharate Vdvid Vidhya” (in Bengali), 
he has shown to the world Ancient India’s contnbu 
tions to Botany which has now addoil a new chapter 
in tho History of Plant Sciences For these investi- 
gations he received the Griffith Memorial Prize of the 
Calcutta University At tho request of the Editor 
of the Chronica Botamca, U S A , he is writing a volume 
on the “History of Botany in India ’’ Dr Majumdar 
has also specializtd m the Developmental Anatomy 
of Plants and has contributed many valuable and cri- 
tical studies on the subject m British and Indian jour- 
nals He presiikd over the Botany section of the 
Indian Science Congress m 1946, when he addressed 
on Plant Anatomy in modern research Earlier, he 
was elected a Follow of the National Institute of Scien- 
ces of India, m 1943 This year he has been elected 
President of the Indian Botanical Society and Chief 
Editor of its Journal He is also actively associated 
with Botanical Society of Bengal since its foundation 
and of which he is a past President 

Speaking at a reception given m honour of Dr Ma- 
jumdar, at the Preaidoncy College, Calcutta on May 3 
last Dr P Parija, Pro Vice Chancellor, Banaras Hindu 
University said that it was indeed a misfortune that 
we were going to lose the services of Dr Majumdar on 
the grounds of age only, when it is noted that men 
like His Excellency Sn C Rajagopalachan and Hon’ble 
Sardar Patel are able to hold responsible positions of 
the State India is suffering from a shortage of scien- 
tific manpower and there are not many speoiahsts 
like Dr Majumdar It would be a national gam if his 
services could yet be utilized for the help he can render 
m botanical research to our young men and women 

It IB indeed gratifying to note that smoe then 
India’s Prime Minister and Minister for Scientific 
search Pandit Nehru stated in the Constitutent Assem- 
bly of India on May 24 last that when absolutely first 
class persons were needed for certam important posts it 
would be a dangerous thing to fix an age limit Eins- 
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tein was certainly very much over 60 but he remained 
the greatest scientist of the age 

India was short enough m first class scientists and 
it would be a calamity for her not to utilize their ser- 
vices because of some rule fixed for some administra 
tive services wluch had nothing to do with high class 
inventive brain work Pandit Nehru added that the 
question of fixing an age hmit for Ministership is 
worthy of consideration by the Assembly 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Dr H L Chakravarty, Lecturer in Botany, Presi 
denoy College, has succeeded Dr G P Majumdar as 
Professor in that College Dr Chakravarty recently 
returned from U K , where he worked on the 
“SystematicB of Indian Cuourbitacese” and on “The 
floral morphology of the Cucurbitace®” 

Dr B B Mundkur, Deputy Director, Directo 
rate of Plant Protection, Government of India and 
Dr D Chatterjee, vmtil recently botamst for India 
at Kew have been elected members of a Special 
Committee of the International Botanical Congress to 
be held at Stockholm in 1950, to consider proposals 
to modify the existing International rules of botanical 
nomenclature 

Dr Dudley Stamp, Professor of Geography, Lon 
don School of Economics has been awarded the 
Pounders Medal of the Royal Geographical Society 
for ^e year 1949, for his work in organizing and directing 
Land Utihzation Survey of Great Britain and his appli- 
cation of geography to national planning 

The followmg Research Fellowships have been 
awarded by the National Institute of Sciences of India 
for the year 1949-60 

National Institute of Sciences Senior Research 
Fellowship 

Mr tl R Burman, M Se (Cal ), to work on “Internal Constitu 
tion of Stars” at the University of Calcutta 
Dr A B Kar, Ph D (Edm ), to work on “Endoonnolojty 
with special reference to Birds” at the Central Drugs Labe 
ratory, Calcutta 

Dr 8 M Mukhorji, D So (Cal), PhD (Bu- ), to work on "Use 
of metal ammonia reduction method in the synthesis of 
naturally occurring substances and valuable mtarmediates” 
at the University of Calcutta 


Dr K V Snnath, Pli D (Lond ), to work on “Cytology” at 
Central College, Bangalore 


National Institute of Sciences Junior Research 
Fellowship 

Miss Ira Bose, M Sc (Cal ), to work on “EfTeot of loiuzmg 
jRadiations on Grasshopper chromosomes” at the University 
of Calcutta 

Mr S Datta Majumdar, M Sc (Cal ), to work on “Relativity 
and Quantum Mechanics” at the University of Calcutta 
Dr S O Joshi, Ph D (Bom ), to work on “Mraeral Kutntion 
of Plants and Microbial and Biochemical activities m the 
Soil” at the Pergusson College, Poona 
Mr T M Mahadevan, M A (Mad ), to work on ‘Rare Minerals 
of Madras Presidency— a study” at the Presidency College, 
Madras 

Mr D K Mukherji, Dip Agri (Cantab ), to work on “Plant 
Physiology as applied to Plant Breeding (Embryo culture)' 
at the Indian ^ncultural Research Institute, New Delhi 
Mr K Subramanyam, M 5e (Mysore), to work on ‘ Embryo 
logy and Floral Anatomy in some members of Melastoma 
eeae and Embryology of Lobeluiceae, Campanulaceae and 
Stylodiaceae with a note on the mterrelationship of those 
families at the Central College, Bangalore 
Mr B V Siikhatme, M A (Delhi), to work on the ‘Theory of 
certain distribution in non parametric tests and its appli- 
cations ’ at the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
New Delhi 


Imperial Chemieal Industries {India) Research 
Fellowship 

Mr A K Chakravarti, M Sc (Cal ), to work on “Cytogenetics 
on some common fruit trees of India and the ap^ieation 
of colchicine to raise unproved types” at the Umversity 
of Calcutta 

Dr A P Mahadevan, Ph D (Lond ), to work on “studies in 
the Pterm Field” at the University of Madras 

Mr C Bamasastry M So (Mad ), to work on “Spectroscopy” 
at the Andhra Umversity 

Dr K K Reddi, Ph D (Mad ) to work on “Role of anti thia 
mme factor m Nutrition” at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 


ERRATA 

In page 482 of May 1949 issue, 2nd column, 
m the equation read - for and m the 

table read A x 1 0*-* for 6 10'® and 0 0 for 2 68 against 
S Isomer Dioxane 
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Report of .the Committee on Indigenous Systems 
of Medicine Vol I — Report and Recommenda 
tions, pp 200, Vol II — Appendices pp 650, 1948 
Published by the Mmistiy of Health, Government 
of India 

The Ministry of Health of the Government of India 
has published the report and recommendations of the 
Chopra Committee, — a long and exhaustive report of 
200 pages It took quite a long time for the Committ- 
ee to submit its Report and in Chapter III, the Com- 
mittee has described its progress of work, rather we 
should say the causes of delay of the work The Re 
port begins with tlie history and development of the 
Ayurveda, gives a resume of the work of previous Com- 
mittees on indigenous systems of medicine sot up by 
provincial and other Govornmonts, describes the pre- 
sent state of indigenous systems of medicine, its prac 
titioners, institutions of teaching and medical relief 

Medical relief provided in India by the Western 
system of medicine is extremely limitcil There seems 
to be one qualified doctor to attend to every 6309 peo- 
ple Tlus, of course, is m great contrast to one doctor 
for evtiry 1000 of population m the United Kingdom 
Out of 47,624 doctors available in the undivided India 
in 1941, only about 13,000 are reported to bo on the 
staff of the medical institutions maintained by the 
Governments and other agencies Indigenous medi- 
cine IB still largely practised m India The Report 
says that the present state of the indigenous systems 
18 far from being satisfactory The practitioners in 
most oases are ill trained and their institutions of edu 
cation and rebef are ill equipped, ill housed and poorly 
staffed Even then the indigenous medicine has more 
than the famiharity of the public for the cheapness of 
the drugs and the sympathetic treatment of the practi- 
tioners The Chopra Committee does not believe that 
there can be separate systems of Western or Indian 
medicine It suggests a synthesis of the indigenous 
and Western systems For Indian medicine can adopt 
the more useful and developed science of modern sur- 
gery, obstetrics, structural physiology and pathology 
This suggestion has led to much controversy and differ 
ences of opinion amongst the Ayurvcdaeharyae The 
Committee thinks that the blending of Indian and Wes- 
tern systems of medicine is practicable and roeom 
mends that immediate step is to make a comparative 
study of the Indian and Western medicine For exam- 
ple, Shanra of the Ayurveda can be taught with Ana- 
tomy of modem medicine, Strtroga with Gynaecology, 
faya ChtktUa with Medicine and so on The second 
step IS to teach each pair of subject by the same tea- 
cher, who will give the students a unified view of both 
Western and Indian medicine The last step will 
result from the findings of the Research Institute on 
both the tgrstems 


“It IS essential,” the Report says, “that each Col- 
lege of Indian medicine should, in addition to its tea- 
ching work, provide for post graduate studies and re 
search ” The Report has devoted one full chapter 
to the aims and approach to research on indigenous 
medicine, and Col Chopra, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee is a past master in this subject The Com- 
mittee suggests that research should be conducted on 
the following subjects 

(1) In fundamental doctrines of the Ayurveda 
inclwling Stddha and Unam Tibbi systems, (2) Literary 
research, (3) Chnical Research, (4) Pharmacological 
research, (5) Research in Dietetices, and (6) Research 
in Psychological aspects of Indian medicine 

Those obviously are good suggestions, and call 
for solid team work Both clmical and pharmacolo 
gical researches on indigenous drugs have been attemp- 
ted by the Indigenous Drugs Enquiry with Colonel 
Chopra as the gmde Those fields of research are quite 
vast and researches in these lines are far from complete, 
for the obvious reasons which the Report states, as 
many of the plants mentioned in the Ayurveda are not 
described adequately and are difficult to recognise 
An authentic sample of a drug is difficult to obtain 
from the indigenous drugs sellers The pharmacog- 
nostical researches on the indigenous drugs is Cadly 
needed A central herbarium of the medicinal plants 
is indispensable Properly identified specimens of all 
known medioinal plants ore really difficult te obtain 
The nomenclature of mediemal plants needs a revi 
Sion, and type specimens of the species are to be pre- 
served m the herbarium This kind of work requires 
survey and cultivation as well as chemical analysis of 
medicinal plants 

The Report has not overlooked the standardi- 
sation of medicinal preparations and building up of a 
Pharmacopoeia of Indian medicine It may not be 
possible at the moment to prepare a Pharmacopoeia 
of Indian medicine on the bnes of Western medicine 
The Report says that it may however, be possible to 
prepare a Pharmacopooial List on the bnes of the Indian 
Pharmacopoeial List, 1946, which the Report adds, 
was prepared by an Expert Committee under the Muus- 
try of Health ” We beg to say that the Expert Com- 
mittee was not export enough to compile it for they 
could not stop the errors that had crept m the List 
Some of the errors we had already pointed out m the 
last month in our journal We hope the revised list 
will be a more reliable one We have mentioned only 
the most fundamental part of research on indigenous 
drugs, and we hope that the recommendations of the 
Committee will bo given effect soon 


B. Q. 0. 
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When the Earth Quake*— By J B Maoelwane, S J , 

Ph D The Bruce Pubhshmg Company, 640 N 

Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, USA 

XI + 288 pp Price 00 

This book 18 one of the Science and Culture Senes 
issued under the general editorship of Rev Joseph 
Husslein, S J , Ph D of St Louis University The 
author Rev J Macelwane, is himself a distinguished 
Seismologist, being the dean of The Inst of Geophysi 
cal Technology, St Louis University, USA 

Seismology, as understood today, is a science com- 
bining physical geology with mathematics The rea 
dor who therefore expects to find mathematical expo 
Sitions of the laws of elasticity as apphed to seismic 
science will bo disappointed, as there is not a single 
mathematical expression in the whole text He has 
then to turn to other advanced publications on the 
subject, the most recent of them, being Dr Perry Bycr 
ly’s “Seismology” (Prentice Hall, 1042 ) In spite 
of this omission it is gratifying to learn that the pre 
sentation of this subject is earned out thoroughly and 
in a very interesting manner The first six chapters 
deal with the description of earthquakes and their 
effects on living beings, types of disturbances, (viz 
tectonic, plutonic and volcamc) and their pnmary cau 
ses, and field studies for mappmg isosoismal and coseis- 
mal lines Chapters 7, 8 and 17 deal with seaquakes, 
seismic sea waves and microseisms, while the general 
principles, tjqpes and uses of seismographs are discus 
sed in chapters 9 to II The engmeering aspects of 
this science are dealt with in chapters 12 and 13 and 
the study of the industrial problems that arise from 
man made vibrations termed “Seismological Engineer 
mg,” such as quarry blasts, triphammer blows, and 
road and rail traffic are relegated to chapter 1 4 Chap 
ter 16 deals with rock bursts and overstrain, and Chap 
ter 16 with the method of soismographic prospecting 
In descnbmg the field of engineermg seismology, the 
author has unfortunately not given a full share of im 
portance to the work of Japanese school led by such 
distinguished scientists as Suyehiro and Naito As 
the reviewer pomted out in a previous paper, (“Dove 
lopments m Engineermg Seismology,” Science & 
CULTUBB, Feb 1948, pp 312 320), the major discus- 
sions on the seismic design of structures which took 
place at the World Engineering Congress at Tokyo as 
far back as 1929, revealed the fact that Japanese work 
on the subject was far m advance of any other country 
and the world of engmeering seismology had to accept 
that country’s work as representing the most authori- 
tative and latest thought of the times In the biblio- 
graphy at the end, the author has not even referred to 
the set of excellent lectures and papers contributed by 
Dr Suyehiro at the Stanford & California Universities 
and other institutes, which produced a profound modi 
fication in the then current trend of Amencan struc- 
ture design 

As the bock does not aim to deal with the mathe- 
mataoal aspect, it can be understood that a full treat- 
ment of the* new conception of earthquake spectrum 


need not be given However, a brief description of 
this idea as put forward in its refined form by Prof 
Biot should have boon mcludeii in the text Many 
informative ideas are revealed by this spectrum, the 
most mterestmg being the “whip” effect so conspi- 
cuously noticeable on jionthousos and the tips of tapered 
columns and buildings 

In Appendix A, a digress of actions of various 
geological agents is given together with a “geological 
time table ” In this table, the folding period of “Sierra 
Nevada” is incorrectly shown m the Tnassic instead 
of the Jurassic period, and the position of the “Rocky 
Mountains” appears too low m the scale Typogra- 
phical errors aro rare except those on page 26 wherem 
San Andreas Rift is once wrongly spelt as San Andre’s 
Rift, and on page 100, in fig 111 “crustal blocks” mis 
spelt as “crystal blocks ” 

practically the entire field of elementary seismo- 
logy covering physical, geological and engineenng as- 
pects are lucidly surveyed m this text, with good photo- 
graphs, enabling a non technical reader to grasp the 
fundamentals of this science 

8 K a 


Text Book of the Materials of Engineering— By 

Herbert F Moore, McGraw Hill Book Co Ino , 

London and New York Cloth 6* X 9", pp x + 

600, Seventh edition, 1947, Pnoo I 6 00, 

This seventh edition of the text under review was 
first published m 1917, and contains many additions 
and modifications to cover practically the enttto range 
of metallic and non metallic materials subjected tc 
stress The vast amount of exact information given 
on the properties of engineering materials together 
with other relevant data on the designing, testing and 
processing methods, render this volume a formidable 
work of refcrotioo and a valuable guide for engineers 

There are in all 22 chapters and an Appendix 
The first seven chapters introduce the reader to the 
fundamentals of elastic behaviour, stress, and strain, 
creep, fracture, working stresses, safety factors and 
the selection of materials Chapter 8 deals with the 
crystalline structure of metals and is written by Prof 
Draffin, of the Umversity of Illinois In discussing 
this subject, the author reviews the basio ideas on the 
formation of crystals from the original study made by 
Sorbey in 1864 to the present X ray and microscopio 
analysis The next six chapters cover the production 
of common structural metals, and their heat treatment 
and control Tables of strength, ductility and notch- 
toughness of typical non met^ and a wide variety of 
steels IS also included In the next six chapters the 
role of wood, stone, brick, cementing materials, con- 
crete, plastics, rubber, leather and rope is given The 
chapter on “Concrete” is written by H F Oonnermao^ 
Diieetmr of Research, Portland Gemmit Aasoo., Ghi* 
cago, and on “Plastioa” by Prof W N. Findley of 
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University of Illinois Though necessarily not oxhaus 
tive, the data furmshedin these sections is quite accurate, 
and compact, to serve the prehmmary needs of a design 
ing engineer in search of selection of materials The 
last two chapters deal with the testing, inspection and 
specifications of materials Selected references for 
further study are moluded at the end of each chapter, 
with a conspicuously strikmg note after the first one 
Herein, Rudyard Kiphng’s “The Day’s Work”, (Double 
day and McClure Co , New York) is included as a re- 
ference for further study The reviewer believes that 
only an engineer of the emminence of Dr Moore could 
have ever thought of hnking one of the stories in this 
Kiplmg’s work («»* “Bread Upon Waters’’) as a note 
outlining the modern theory of the fatigue of metals 
The profound depth of the author’s vision and the im- 
mense Width of his knowledge are clearly brought 
to light in this unique reference 

Among the various load bearing engineering ma- 
terials mention may be made of titamum as one of the 
“future” metals Titanium is the fourth most abundant 
structural metal in the earth’s crust ranking after 
aluminium, iron and magnesium Since 19.30 work 
in the U S Bureau of Minos has revealed the fact that 
this metal has mechanical properties akin to medium 
carbon steels and corrosion resistance as good as stam 
loss steels Besides it can be fabricate into sheet, 
bar, and wire by normal methods and can be produced 
at a price relatively high but not altogether prohibitive 
The developments in aircraft design have also led to 
the growth of a new class of light weight composite 
engineering materials which appear to have very wide 
potentialities These are the so called “Sandwich” 
materials consisting of two thin layers of high strength 
facings like aluminium alloys bonded to a thick layer 
of low density core such as wood The core which 
provides shear connections between the facings, increa 
808 the effective moment of inertia of the facing cross 
section and thus makes possible a considerable inprove- 
ment in the stability of structural members without 
in any way increasing the overall weight The inclusion 
of a descriptive outline of these new materials would 
have further enhanced the text In the chapter on 
“Concrete” a description is given of vibrated concrete, 
but no mention is made of “prestressed concrete”, 
which 18 one of the newer frams of obtaining crack- 
free, and very high strength-resistant products The 
appendix includes some formulas m common use for 
determining stresses , a set of descriptive, non mathe- 
matical questions, and a list of visual aids, giving the 
names of films and filmstrips available in local libranes 
and universities This hst vividly pomts out the 
magnificient facihties afforded by American Umversities 
to its students as compared with the niggardly facihties 
offered by the largest universities of this country and 
to a certain extent by English and European mstitutioiis 
also 

Taken as a whole, this text written by an Emeritus 
Research Professor of Engmeenng Materials, University 
of lUinois, and doyen of the profession, forms an authori- 


tative source of reference on a wide range of engmeenng 
materials, and should find a place on the bookshelves 
of practically all classes of engineers 

S K G 


A Catalogue of Insecticides and Fungicides-Com- 

pilcd by Donand E H Erear, Ph D , Volume I, 
Chemical Insecticides, 1947, Pp 203, $6 6 Volume 
II, Chemical Fungicides and Plant Insecticides, 
1948, Pp 153, $5 6 Pubhshed by Waltham, 
Mass The Chronica Botamca Co , Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras Macmillan & Co Ltd 

It has been estimated that five per cent of the 
world’s food production is lost due to insects With 
‘grow more food’ campaign goes the drive ‘kill more 
insects’ Control of insect food pests and also 
the control of disease bearing insects, particularly in 
the tropical countries are of extreme importance Re- 
searches in this field drew the attention of chemists, 
physiologists, entomologists and botanists for during 
the last World War II there was threatening food 
shortage throughout the world Some promising 
chemical insecticides like DDT, Chloraml, etc have 
already been discovered, more are on their way to dis- 
covery Insecticides from plant sources have already 
come out , rotonone and pyrethrin are worth mentioning 
For a thorough and systematic investigation on insecti- 
cides, their chemistry, manufacture, kilhng proper 
ties, effect on human beings etc , a team work is ob- 
viously needed, specially (a) “to make a thorough 
search of the publishid literature on the subject, and 
(6) “to correlate the results of these tests with chemical 
and physical properties of the materials used” to find 
out the nature of the toxic action 

The present catalogue is of primary importance 
for the research workers in the field of insecticides, and 
thanks are due to the efforts of Dr Donald E H Frear 
who has left no stone unturned to make the catalogue 
as complete as practicable 

B G C 


An Introduction to Pakistan its Resources and 
Potentialities— by ManeckB Pithawalla, Karachi, 
1948, Price Rs 6/- 

This IB an mteresting booklet which ments the 
attention of those who want to know about the newly 
bom State Dr Pithawalla presents within a bnef 
compass the history of the partition of India and also 
how Pakistan came into bang Then he introduces 
the character of the land and also the present state 
of its economic development He has also given his 
own impressions about the potentialities of the State 
geograpLcally considered 

We would however plead that in subsequent 
editions the author would provide better and more 
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aoo'jrata maps The map m Plate V, for example 
Ives one the impression that the eastern part of the 
istnot of Murshidabad is m Pakistan We would 
also suggest that the Chapters on economic resources 
should be more developed so that the treatment for all 
chapters may be more uraform 

KGB 


Excavations in Mayurbhanj — By Nirmal Kumar 

Bose and Dharaiu Sen, University of Calcutta, 

1948 Price Rs 7/ 

This IS a report of excavation work carried out 
in Mayurbhanj by the Anthropology Department, 
Calcutta XTmversity Besides it contams a systematic 
study illustrated with Lucida sketches of the stone 
implements found in the area and their classi 
Ucation A number of problems have been raised 
m the book which may be eolved m course of subso 
quent mvcstigations if carried out One such is with 
regard to the dating of the laterites and the gravel 
beds m which the implements are found There is 
unmistakable evidence at least in one site of the laterito 
being of primary formation Chmatically and petro- 
logically most areas in Chota Nagpur are suitable for 
latensation and this is in progress even now Hence 
the dating of this formation would involve detailed 
geoohronological investigations — a task big m itself 

Another problem that has been raised is with 
regard to the horaotaxiality of Mayurbhanj (Kuhana) 
culture with similar cultures elsewhere 

Messrs Bose and Sen deserve praise for the de- 
tailed precise and systematic work that they have put 
in and the vanous problems they have rais^, for the 
solution of which they have also made a number of 
useful suggestions 

KGB 


Crystals and X rays — By Kathleen Lonsdale, D Sc , 
F R S , Pp viu -f 199, 13 plates (G Bell and 
Sons Ltd York House, Portugal Street, London 
W C 2 ) Pnee 218 net 

It IS mentioned m the foreward that this book is 
based on a course of pubho lectures given at the Uni- 
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versity College of Science, London during 1946 and is 
not intended to be a text book of X-ray crystalloCTaphy 
A careful persual of the book, however, shows that the 
principles of all the methods of X ray analysis of crys- 
tals have been explained in it and the book will there 
fore be much useful to those research workers who are 
engaged in this line of research Starting with a histori- 
cal introduction in chapter I in which the discovery 
of Laue difiraction patterns, Bragg reflections and 
Moseley’s work on X ray spectra of elements have been 
mentioned, the method of generation of X rays and the 
nature of continuous and line X-ray spectra have 
been discussed m Chapter II In next chapter the 
symmetry exihibited by natural faces of crystal has 
been explained with the help of diagrams and dia- 
grammatic representations of the 32 classes of cryatiils 
have been included The internal symmetry of these 
classes has also been explained with the help of diagram 
of Bravais space lattices and a few space groups Chap- 
ter IV deals with the methods of determination of geo- 
metrical structure in crystals, involving application of 
the ideas of reciprocal lattice The use of Berral’s chart 
for finding out the indices of planes giving reflections 
in a rotation photograph and the method of deter- 
mmation of space groups in crystals have also been 
discussed in this Chapter The methods of deter- 
mining atomic and electronic distribution in the umt 
cell of crystals of different classes have been given m 
Chapter V Diagrams of Fourier projections of a few 
crystals have been reproduced in this chapter In 
the next chapter some topics under the heading ‘extra 
structural studies’ have been discussed These include 
among other things divergent X ray beam photography 
and diffuse spots in Laue photographs of imperfect 
crystals In the remaining chapter dealing with the 
importance of the study of crystals it has been pointed 
out how it 18 j^ssible to got information regarding tho 
internal structure of crystals, metals and alloys, fibres, 
etc , from results of X ray analysis 

In all the plates the original photograph have been 
reproduced with precision The get-up of the book is 
very good Considering the number of line and halftone 
blocks used, the price seems to be reasonable and it can 
safely be predicted that the book wiU find its place in 
the libraries of almost all the umversities and research 
institutions interested in this subject 
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A NEW METHOD FOR THE ESTIMATION OF 
COPPER AND ZINC IN BRASS 

Although largely employed as a tool for study 
of reactions in bolution comparatively few applications 
have been made of Dutoit’s Theruiomotry^ in quantita- 
tive analysis upto the present day 

In the followmg the author has presented a method 
for estimating copper and zinc in brass based on thormo- 
inetric titrations which appears promising as a rapid 
method for industrial analysis of the alloy 

The pruiciplc under lyuig tho method consists in 
titrating total copper and zinc at a suitable ^{4 0) 
thermomi tnoally with standard (NH,), Hg (SCN), 
In an aliquot part Cu is precipitated as Cu, (SON), 
after reduction w ith sulphur dioxide and after settling 
for Hometimo Zinc is titrated with tho same standard 
solution The difference in the two titre values gives 
copper The presence of Pb, Sn or Fe in the solution 
diH's not inl<5rfere, since these are not precipitated 
by tho above reagent under the condition of titration 

My grateful thanks are due to Prof P B Sarkat 
for kindly suggesting the problem and giving full 
facilities for cairying out the work in his laboratory. 

Kumab Krishna Chattebji 
Qhose Laboratory of Chemistry, 

University College of Science 
and Technology, 

92, I^pper Circular Road, 

Calcutta 24 2 1949 

’ Dutoit & Qrobot, Town da chtm Physique IS, 324, 1922. 


INSECTICIDAL PROPERTIES OF HEXACHLOROCY 
CLOHEXANES, DDT AND RELATED 
COMPOUNDS 

Insectic.dal properties of hexachlorocyclohexanes 
and DDT have formed the subject of numerous mvoeti- 
gations Tox city of those compounds have been mea- 
sured as percentage mortality for certain conoentration 
and time by a number of investigators (c /<,*) It 
observed that tho rcdative concentration required 
to cause equal mortality was different at different mor- 
tahty levels and the toxicity of these compounds was 
not proportional to the time and conoentration oS the 
toxio insecticide 

Dosage of toxio materials sufficient to ensure com- 
plete mortality of insects cannot be determined very 


precisely because of the S shaped curve between the 
dosage and tho mortality 

Number of estimates of relative toxicity were 

made by applying various equations hke x“ = — 

ICO— y 

(Langmuir 1934, c/®) x = k kx 

X and y are the dosage and mortality and k, k, n etc , 
same constants, the calculated values were still dis- 
tributed m a sigmod manner 

Bliss* has suggested tho Prob t method m which 
the mortality in probits (probability integral of morta- 
lity) IS plotted against logarithm of the concentration 
of tho drug, and a hncar graph is obtained This me- 
thod of probit analysis has been developed and applied 
by Finney* to largo number of orgamsms 

Way et al® have apphed this method in their study 
on the effect of DDT and hexachlorocyclohexane on 
honey bees 

The Probit method involves introduction of the 
arbitrary constants and does not give any quantitative 
idea about the relative toxicity 

We have applied the law of mass action k — keic 

= .?A log j where x is the number of insects killed 

in time t and ic is the mortality coefficient at concen- 
tration c, jfcc being directly proportional to the concen- 
tration c Followmg tables give the results of such 
calculations for mosquito larvae in the case of hexa- 
chlorocyclohexane isomers and DDT and related com- 
pounds 


Tablb 1 

Toxicity or Hkzaoholobotclohsxane isomebs to Mosquito 

lABVAE 


Isomer 

DoeagB 

PPM 

Percentage 
24 hrs 

Mortality 
48 hn 

Mortality 
CoefBoient k 

Moment 

hXlO'* 

“ 

2S 

Ko(0088) 

92 

fjOOlia 

0 028 

1 7 


100 0 

22 

Ko(00l3) 

40 

0 016 

0 0001 

00 

y 

001 

88 

(0 067) 

100 

6 700 

2 66 

s 

26 

40 

(0021) 

62 

0 020 

0 008 

00 
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tablb n 


Toxicity or DDT isombm to Mosovito iakyxk (a) 


o,p DDT 

0 010 

36 

Ko 0 018 

46 

0 016 

1 6 

1 9 

m,p' DDT 

0 02 

0 01 

73 

Ko 0 064 

33 

Ko 0 016 

98 

0 082 

77 

0 021 

2 6 

1 6 

p,p' DDT 

0 005 

0 0026 

Ko *0^ 073 

66 

Ko 0 033 

97 

0 074 

82 

0 036 

14 6 

1 1 


(a) Data from Haller < 


Table 1 shows that the mortality coefficient Ko of 
hexaohlorocyclohexano isomers at concentration C 
(Col 3) IS practically independent of time The mean 
mortality coefficient K(Col 6) shows that y is 240 times 
as active as a and 840 times as active as 6, isomer 
having practically no activity Table II shows the 
toxicity pp' DDT and its isomers to mosquito larvae 
The constancy of K irrespective of time and concen 
tration is borne out by the results obtained for pp' 
DDT and isomers 

Full paper will be published elsewhere 

S K Kui KARNi Jatksr 
(M rss) S B Kulkaeni 


General Chemistry Section, 
Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore 9 3 1949 


• HaUor. Induil Eng Chem 67. 1691, 1947 

• Slade, Chemutrp A Trulwtry 64, 314, 1945 

• Way M J and Sygne A D , Ann Appl Btol , 3$, 94, 1948 
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EFFECT OF BOILED RICE PREDIGESTED WITH 
ASPSBOILLVS ORYZAE ON THE GROWTH OF MICE 

Pre-digested foods are more and more occupying 
an important place in human nutrition Peptomsod 
milk. Protein hydrolysates. Yeast autolysate such as 
marnute are all being used m increasing quantities 
against vounous disorders of the alimentary and other 
systems Pre digestion of food, if properly made, may 
help to serve the maximum quantity of nutritional 
elements in a small volume, and thereby eliminate was- 
tage in food 

During an investigation on malt formation from 
various cereals, in this laboratory, boiled nee was sub- 
jected to enzymatic hydrolysis by Aspergtllua oryzae 
In order to see wliothor the material so digested could 
serve as a ready food for animals, certain experiments 
were carried on mice growth 'The sample taken for 
growth studies was a quantity of boiled rice inoculated 
with a stock strain ot Aspergillus Or~yae and growing 
for 3 4 days The fungus was subsequently destroyed 
by heating the mass, and the dried preparation, there 
after, was found on analysis to be of the composition 

Moisture 4 88%, Total solids 64 7%, Protein 8 26% Formol 
N, 0 0843%, Reducing sugars m tonns of liiucose 28 73%. 
Acid hydrolysable saccharides (calculated na glucose) 62 73%, 
Acidity as lactic acid 2 43% 

Two groups of weaned in bred mice from the same 
litters were kept in individual cages for study All 
weights were taken under a uniform condition ot throe 
hours’ fasting m the morning Thu distribution of 
mice m two groups was done away as to make the total 
weights in both remain the same The first group 
was daily with the pre-digestod boiled rice material, 
and the second group was kept on a stock diet, consis- 
ting of crushed barley, wheat bran, and biead Pod 
Liver Oil was given in equal dosage to both the groups 
twice a week Some greens such as fine twigs wore serv 
od to all of them Individual as well as group weights 


Tabub I 

Qaoup I — ^Fbd with boilbd bicb oiobsticd with AspergtUzu oryzat (D F ) 


Weight before 
experimental 
feeding (gms) 


Bi weekly weight after feeding of D F 


7 §D On the 16th day 


Oboup II -Stock Dibt 


17 102 19 HI 20 118 


* I IndividaBl wei^t 
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were recorded bi-weekly The observation period 
was two weeks Table I shows the results of these 
studies 

From the results of the experiments it is evident 
that boiled rice, predigosted under enzymic hydro- 
lysis by Aspergtllua Oryzae is unable to serve as a com- 
plete food for mice On the contrary, it appears, from . 
the rapidity of the onset of death in Group I (fed with 
this material), that there must be some toxic factor 
associated with the food 

A N Bose 

Bengal Immunity Research Institute, 

Calcutta 10 3-1949 • 

STUDIES IN THE CATALYTIC PRODUCTION OF 
BUTADIENE FROM ETHANOL, PART HI 

During the course of their investigations on the 
catalytic production of butadiene from othanol and 
acetaldehydo, Toussamt et al^ found that the conver- 
sion increased with the incorporation of columbium, 
or zirconium or tantalum in the catalyst, with increas- 
mg order of efficiency Studies were undertaken here 
to investigate the possibility of utibsation of zirco- 
nium oxide as one of the dehydrating components m 
the catalyst for the one-step conversion of ethanol to 
butadiene The effect of temperature over the yields 
of various products was studi^ and the results tabu- 
lated in Table I These results are compared in Table 
II with those obtained, under similar conditions, with 
catalyst II ’ 


For the same space velocity, the yield o{ butadiene 
(on ethanol converted) is much higher with catalyst II 
than with catalyst III containing zirconium oxide 
But the process yield of butadiene (on ethanol fed) 
IS more or less the same in both the oases and increa- 
ses with a rise in temperature The ethanol- conver- 
sion efficiency is much higher for catalyst III than for 
catalyst II 

Investigations are in progress regardmg the study 
of other space velocities over the yield of butadiene 
with catalysts I, II and III and the results will be com- 
municated later 

The components of catalyst III vtz , magnesium 
oxide silica zirconium oxide were taken in the ratio 
51 2 20 5 respectively To a solution of sodium sili- 
cate was added nitric acid to form silica gel Solutions 
of zirconium nitrate and magnesium mtrate were added 
in required amounts to the gel followed by ammomum 
hydroxide to co precipitate the respective hydroxides 
over Silica The precipitate thus obtained was filtered 
and the filtrate digestwi with sodium hydroxide to pre 
oipitate the zirconium still m solution The precipi- 
tate was added to the impregnated gel, the mixture 
filtered, washed and dried and powdered to 100 mesh 
The powder was activated for 36 hours at 360® 376®0 
Water was added to the powder thus obtained and the 
catalyst caked out on a Buchner When semi dry 
peUets of the size 6 7 to an inch were formed and dried 
m an oven for 24 hours at 100°C The catalyst tube 
was charged with 65g of the catalyst 


Tablk 1 


Data for Catalyst III 


Temperature 


40O°C 

426'’0 

460*0 

476*0 

1 

Ethanol feed stock, abs alcohol distilled over calcium 

CO 00 

60 00 

60 00 

60 00 

2 

Ethanol returned % 

43 37 

25 91 

16 24 

3 26 

3 

Ethanol converted — (by difference) % 

CO 63 

74 09 

84 76 

96 74 

4 

Rate of feed of Ethanol oc /hr /g of catalyst 

0 769 

0 769 

0 769 

0 769 

6 

Qas collected m litres, at N T P 

7 00 

13 22 

14 94 

17 88 

6 

Composition of gas (by volume) 






Unsaturated hydrocarbons 

43 46 

44 89 

42 79 

41 13 


Hydrogen 

34 17 

30 39 

87,46 

40 61 


Carbon monoxide 

1 61 

4il3 

2 98 

2 06 


Saturated hydrocarbons 

7 79 

6 68 

7 96 

6 91 

7 

Butadiene content of gas g/1 

0 5613 

0 6102 

0 4630 

0 4229 

8 

Yield of products expressed as % by wt of absolute alcohol converted • 






Hydrogen 

0 97 

1 24 

1 61 

1 72 


Butadiene 

17 68 

23 17 

20 32 

19 91 

9 

Production of Butadiene on the basis of the theoretical yield 

30 14 

39 49 

84 63 

33 92 1 


Tabu II 




, 4 At - TTtA^WW 

F t d 

— ^ — r"*".* i_ — 



Catalyst 

converted % at vanous temps 


% at various temps 


Catalyst II 
CatalyStm 

400*0 

7 12 

17 68 

425*C 480*0 476*0 

34 40 33 44 34.34 

23 17 20 82 19 91 

400*0 
147 
10 01 

<26*0 460*0 

17 80 17 61 

17 17 17 23 

C^*c 

21 78 

19 26 
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Our thanks are due to Sir J C Ghosh and to Prof 
B Sanjiva Rao for their keen interest in this work 

R Sbinivasan 
G D Hazba 

Pure and Apphed Chemistry Department, 

Indian Institute of Science, 

Bangalore 12 3 1949 

* TouMsmt W J , Dunn J T and Jsrknon D R , Ind Eng 
Chem 39, 120, 1947 

> Snmvasan R, and Hazra G D , “Studios in the catalytic 
production of Butadiene from Ethanol” part 1, Scikncb and 
Ctn/rtnuB, J4, 430, 1949 


AGE OF CASSAVA PLANT FOR MAXIMUM YIELD 

In an earlier note' the average yield for a cassava 
plant has been discussed Cassava is not a seasonal 
crop and can be kept in the field for more than a year 
or even for years together without any appreciable 
outward syiMtom of aging or decaying The present 
note 18 an effort to estimate the ago of Cassava plant 
that will give the maximum yield 

As stated in the earlier note the more stable cri 
tenon for yield would 6e the quantity of finished pro 
duce obtained from the roots as the yield of raw roots 
would be very appieciably affected by the moisture 
content which vanes from season to season 


Tablb II 


Nature of 
variability 

Withm array 
Between arrays 


No of degroe Sum of Mean 

of fi*eedom squares square=<T’ 
(Variance) 

63 847 61 13 43 

6 599 4 99 9 

diiTerenLe=>2 0046, andZ 


Logto* 


2 69830 
4 60301 
^1 0023 


For ni == 6 and n, = 63, even at 1 p c level, the 
above value of Z is highly sigmficant indicating a 
relationship between age and yield of produce from 
Cassava plant 

By the usual least square method the following 
relationship may be easily derived for the region from 
6 months to 14 months 

y ^ - 29 568 + 8 261* - 0 3866** 
whore y is the average yield per plant and x is the 
age in months 

The actual and estimated values of yield (as ob- 
tained from the above equation of relationship) are 
given below 


Taslk in 

Average yield of pro luce per plant 

Age of plant , ■ , 

m months Ai tual Estimated 


8 7 15 flu 

7 7 SO 9 i« 

8 11 80 11 84 

9 14 76 13 56 

10 14 15 14 48 

12 14 60 14 04 

It 12 20 12 68 


Random samples of Cassava plants were taken 
from Cassava plants of various ages and the total pro 
duce (Arrowroot, flour and Sup) obtained from each 
plant was measured The quantity of produce (m 
chaUalcs) obtained from each of the 10 plants of a parti 
oular age, for ages from 0 months to 14 months is shown 
m Table I 

The analysis of variance of the data m Table 1 
gives the following results (Table II) 


The ago of maximum yield can be found by di- 
fferentiating the equation and then equating the result 
to zero Thus, 

J' = 8 261 - 2* 3856* = 0 
dz 



Tabus T 


9 m 


13 6 II 3 IS 

7 7 17 8 

06 7 II 3 

7 11 12 

63 11 19 

8 11 15 

5 19 8 5 

12 6 11 5 17 6 

3 9 19 6 

7 Ifl 12 


17 5 13 6 8 

15 IS 5 13 5 

17 6 27 13 6 

18 5 21 5 15 6 

10 5 8 6 

10 5 8 5 9 

13 6 14 14 

11 6 15 IS 

13 3 14 6 16 3 

IS 6 8 11 


Average— 7 16 


(overall 

7 80 II 40 14 76 14 16 14 60 12 20 (average 

«- 11 72) 


7 
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Therefore, the age for maximum yield for a plant 
18 10 7 months, or say, between 10 and 11 months 
Thus the produce would be available once a year and 
during the one month or so, cultivation for the next 
season can be made 

K N Chattkrji 

7 Jatia Road, 

Bally, (Howrah Distt ) 

16-3 1949 

* Chattcrji, K N , SoiKKCa and Cultubb, 14, 168, 1018 


TAMARIND (TAMARINDUS INDIOA) SEED AS 
PROTEIN RICH FEED FOR LIVESTOCK 

It has been pointed out by Kehar* as also by 
Ware^ and Williamson* that the supply of livestock 
feeds firom all orgam 2 ed sources even under normal 
conditions falls considerably short of the requirements 
According to a recent estimate the available supply 
of digestible crude protein is 40 per cent, and that of 
starch equivalent 41 per cent, of the required amounts 
Since four fifth of the cultivated land depends upon 
successful monsoon for crop production, the regularity 
of which, in a tropical country, can hardly bo assured, 
this shortage of fodder is further keenly felt, when there 
IB a partied or total failure of monsoon In previous 
^bhcations Kehar*, Kehar and Chanda®, Kehar and 
Chanda®, Kehar and Sahai*, Kehar®, have shown that 
some of the materials mz , Saccharum munj, Mango seed 
kernel, entrails, Jaman seeds and Saccharum span- 
taneum, which at present are considered as wastes, 
or are not economically utilized, could be used with 
advantage for feedmg livestock after certain amount 
of processing These investigations have made avai- 
lable for exploitation, a large amount of animal feeds 
Observations on the use of tamarmd seed as feed for 
cattle are reported in this note 

Tamarind seed, the entire produce of which has 
not been till now economically utilized, was chemically 


analyzed and the results along with the analysis of a 
few commonly known grams are shown in table I 

It will thus be observed that tamarmd seed is 
richer m crude protem than barley, oats and maize 
except gram Its value for total carbohydrates com- 
pares favourably with oats and gram The CaO con- 
tent of tamarind seed is higher and P 2 OS content is 
invariably lower, as compared to other grains m the 
list 

Feeding trials with tamarind seeds were conduc- 
ted on two groups of Kumaum bullocks, each group 
consisting of three animals In group 1 tamarind seeds 
constitute the entire concentrate, whereas, m group 
2 approximately 60 per cent of the protein require- 
ment only was met from tamarind seed, the remainder 
being supplied by rape cake Wheat bhooaa was fed 
adltb in both the groups Common salt at the rate 
of 1 oz per animal was provided daily The feeding 
was continued for a period of six months in case of 
group 1 and for five months in the case of group 2 
During this prolonged period of feeding no adverse 
symptoms wore observ^ On the other hand, the 
animals in both the groups developed a fine bloom and 
added on an average, over the initial weight, 17 lbs m 
case of group 1 and 41 lbs in case of group 2 where 50 
per cent of the required protein was supplied by tamar- 
ind seed 

During the last 10 days of the feedmg experiment, 
a metabolism trial was conducted on animals in both 
groups The average digestibihty co efficients were 
found to be, crude protein 34 64, ether extract 86 26, 
crude fibre 48 16 and mtrogen-free extract 62 67 for 
the group with tamarind seed as the entire concen- 
trate, and crude protem 28 03, ether extract 84 08, 
crude fibre 43 86 and mtrogen-free extract 66 86 for 
group 2 According to the two feeding methods the 
nutrients per 100 lbs of tamarind s^ (dry basis) 
were found to be digestible crude protein 6 335, total 
digestible nutrients 60 142 and starch equivalent 
60 122 for group 1 (tamarind seed as entire concen- 
trate), and digestible crude protein 4 317, total diges- 
tible nutrients 63 966 and starch equivalent 60 004 for 
group 2 ^ 


Tabui I 

Cbbmicai. coMVosrwoN or Tamamnk surd as couvARieo 

WITH BOMB COMMON OBAINB 


Name of 
Feeds 

Crude 

Protein 

Pther 

Extract 

Crude 

Fibre 

Nitrogen- 
free Ex 
tract 

Total Carbo 
hydrates 

Total 

Ash 

Calcium 

(CaO) 

Phosphorus 

P*0, 

Tamarind 

15 4 

3 803 

8 17 

66 267 

77 43 

3 28 

0 43 

0 626 

Bodey 

11 6 

1 06 

6 36 

78 84 

84 23 

3 21 

0 26 

0 86 

Oats 

10 07 

6 66 

12 71 

66 88 

78 69 

4 79 

0 16 

0 93 

Maics 

10 66 

3 30 

2 20 

82 10 

84 30 

1 86 

0 07 

0 91 

Oram 

10 63 

4 84 

7 60 

66 40 

72 60 

2 63 

0 48 

0 98 
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Balance studies on Nitrogen, Calcium and Phos 
phonis m the two groups were also made and the re- 
sults are recorded in table 11 
Tabsz H 

Nitrookn, Camium akd FHosraonus bai-ances 


Group 1 
T»inannd seed 
aa entue conoen 

of three aiumeds 


Group 2 

Tamaxmd seeds 
supplying 60 per 
cent protein re 
quirement Aver 
age of throe animals 



nu 

ms 

Nitrogen (N) Balance 

+ 1 218 

4- 6 476 

Caloiimi(Ca6) Balance 
Phosphorus <P,0.) 

- 1 176 

+ 0 794 

Balance 

-1- 1 277 

-F 3 689 


It Will be observed that when tamarind seed con® 
tituted the entire source of digestible crude protein, 
the animals were in positive nitrogen and phosphorus 
balance, though they showed a slight negative calcium 
balance When, however, the tamarind seeds oonsti 
tutefl 60 per cent of the required protein and the rest 
was made up with rape cake, all the ammals showed 
positive balances for nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus 
When this experiment was about to be concluded, 
morphological and chemical studies on the blood of 
those animals were conducted and it was found that 
there was no appreciable difference in the various blood 
constituents of the two groups of animals as compared 
to animals on normal diet 


From the above observations, it apjwars that ta 
marmd seeds can be fed to animals, with impunity, 
over long periods It is however profitable to feed those 
seo^ up to 60 per cent of the concentrate mixture 
According to an estimate by Krishna®, 3,694,000 
mds of tamarind seeds are available annually A1 
though a fraction of it is understood to be used for 
8izing*^urpose9, it is assumed that an economic use of 
the remainder will release the pressure on the ex’ sting 
acute shortage of concentrate feeds 

Details of observations will be published in the 
Indian Journal of VeUnnary Science and Animal Hus 


bandry 


N D Kbhak 
B Sahai 


Animal Nutrition Section, 

Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnagar 18 3-1949 
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• W^wnaon O Jnd Jowl Vet Sci d) Ant Huob, 17, 23, 1947 

• Kehar, N D Pertpectim, USA Oct 1946 

• Kehor, N D Jnd Jowl Va Set d> Ant 14, *0. 1944 

• Kehor, N D and Chanda, R Jnd Jaurl Vet Set <fc An* 
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ON THE FLUIDITY OF LIQUIDS IN RELATION TO 
THE HOLE THEORY 

Liquids are looked upon as contaimng free volume 
m the form of holes in which their molecules can move 
about with a limited degree of freedom’ This free 
volume has been calculated in terms of temperature 
and total volume of the liquid® and the method for 
its experimental determination indicated® depending 
upon the velocity of sound m the liquid medium Flow 
of a hquid has been regarded as due to jumps of mole- 
cules from one such free space or hole into another by 
the action of some shearing stress In the light of 
this, fluidity has been considered as depending upon 
the availability of the number of such holes into which 
molecules may pass The empirical formula arrived 
at by Batschinski* has implicitly assumed a linear 
relationship between fluidity {<f) and the free volume 
(V — V,) m the equation 

0 = C (V - V.) (») 

where V and V, are the volumes of the liquid and the 
solid states rospectivily, the latter being regarded as 
possessing httle or no holes and C is a constant 

It 18 well known that the fluidity of a liquid in- 
creases with temperature Temperature also increa- 
ses the volume of a liquid by what is eommonly known 
as thermal expansion, which naturally increases the 
free d volume of the liquid because the volumes of mole- 
cules constituting the liquid does not suffer any sig- 
nificant d change with change m temperature unless 
the latter is of extraordinary magnitude Hence we 
may expect a relationship between ^ and a, the coe- 
fficient of thermal expansion, as a matter of course 
Such a relationship is obtained as follows 

assuming a to bo constant for small ranges of tempera- 
tures Integrating this we get, 

V — A e (»»») 

whore A is the integration constant 

Assuming that there is a temperature T, m the 
absolute scale where the number of holes m the hquid 
vanishes altogether and carrying out the integration 
between T, and any higher temperature T for which 
the volumes of the liquid are V, and V respectively, 
we get 


V = V. e “ 

(w) 

whence by equation (i) 


^ = C (V - V.) = C V. { e 

(*») 

or, e “T, + « ,1 = e 


or, a -4- b ^ = e 

(w) 


where a e and 6 = « ”» / C V, 

<rW«h give* a linear relationriup for ^ agaiiwt 
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Equation (tu) has been verified in about 60 liquids 
including water and mercury within temperature range 
of 0 to 40°C m most of the ca'ies with an average value 
of a m the range assumed to bo constant. The plots 
obtained were all straight lines with an intercept on 
the axis (= a = as shown m Fig 1 from 
which the values of T, wore calculated These were 
in all cases lower than the corresponding melting points 
of the liquids except in the case of water where it was 
found to be above 4°C 



The volume V, of tbe liquid at temperature T, 
has been assumed to contain no holes and hence the 
molecular volumes of the liquids calculated for this 
temperature by the help of the average value of a, 
as assumed above, should necessarily yield the volume 
of a single molecule if we divide this by N, the Avo- 
gadro’s number Calculations carried out in the case 
of some simple liquids (unassociated) are shown in Table 
I below 


Tabus I 

Liquid r (calc in A r * in A 

from Eq w) 


Mercury 1 778 

Acetone 1 70 

Benzene 3 098 

Carbon tetrachloride 2 22 

n Pentane 2 33 

Ether 3 40 

Chloroform 2 IS 


1 80 
1 00 
2 08 

2 38 •* 
2 26 

3 10 
2 04 


*r’s denote the molecular radii calculated on the aaeump 
tion of epheriral moleculee and r m column 8 signifiee the radu 
caloulated from the viscosity of these subetancee in the gase 
cue state and token &om Landolt Bomstein Tablellen* 

♦•The value of r for OCl, ha# been taken from polarisation 
data* ^ 


The chain lengths of some normal paraffins were 
also calculated from V, by first ascertaining their 
molecular volumes and dividing this by 21 sq A 
the cross section of these hydrocarbon chains as detet- 
nuned by the surface film method’ The values appear 
in Table below and have been compared with those 
calculated by the formula given by Mark(9) 

/=(1 26n+l 83) where n denotes the number of 
carbon atoms in the chain, and { the 
chain length 


Tabw II* 


Hydrocarbon I (calc by eq (w) 


n-Pontane 7 6 

n Hexane 8 08 

n-Heptane 10 26 

n-Octane 1 1 7 

n-Nonane 12 8 

n-Deuuao 14 08 

n-Undeoane 15 61 

n-Dodooane 16 87 

n-Tridecono 18 90 

n-Tetradecone 10 62 

n-Pentadetane 20 9 


8 13 

9 39 
10 66 
n 9 

13 17 

14 43 
16 69 
16 96 

18 63 

19 47 

20 73 


♦Bata on those hydrocarbons, necessary for our calcula 
tion, have been taken from selected values of Propertiee of 
Hydrocarbon’s, [Amer Petrol Inst Kee Fro] no 44, Table 
20(c), Part II] 

The calculated values in both the tables exhibit 
satisfactory agreement with the values derived by o^er 
methods The equation (in) therefore gives a method 
of computing the molecular dimensions from data on 
viscosity and density at two different temperatures 

Another interesting feature in the ^ — e*^ plots 
18 that the straight lines obtained for the members 
of the same homologous senes have been fotnd to 
intersect the e®’' axis at approximately the same point 
(Fig 1) Thus for the three dififerent senes studied 
in this connection the value of the intercept is 1 26, 
for the normal paraffins, 1 266, for the normal alkyl 
mercaptans and 1 236 for the benzene homologuea 
This evidently indicates that aT, for the same homo- 
logous senes is almost constant within a very narrow 
range An attempt will be made to elucidate the full 
Bigmficanoe of this aspect in a future oommuoioation 

The relationship between the coefficient of visco- 
sity and temperature has been given by the classical 
equation of Andrade* as 

1? = A e"/* . . (m) 

The equatKHi (vt) can be related to this equation if we 
can show that the coefficient of expansion, a, of a h- 
quid 18 directly proportional to 1/T* Such a relation- 
ship has been deduced from statistical considerations 
through the partition function of the liquid state. 
The work is under way and will be reported later on 
in due ooiurse. 
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My best thanks are due to Prof S N Mukherjee, 
Professor of Physical Chemistry for kindly suggesting 
this problem to me and to Prof H L Roy, and the 
authonties of this Institution for rendering all facih 
ties in their library and laboratory in connection with 
this work 

Asoke Kumar Mukhertee 
Phvsical Chemistry Laboratory, 

College of Engmeenng and Technology, 

Jadavpur, Calcutta 30-3-1949 
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HEIGHT ADJUSTMENT OF MERCURY COLUMN 
FOR ACCURATE POLAROGRAPHIC 
MEASUREMENTS 

The theoretical expression for the diffusion current 
obtained with a dropping mercury electrode derived 
first by Illkovio^, is 


Mercury flowing out in drops at constant rate 
from the electrode exerts an appreciable back pressure 
against the hydrostatic pressure of the mercury column, 
thus diminishing the effective pressure forcing the 
hquid out of the capillary Kolthofif and Lingane* 
calculated the back pressure to be equal to 4 31 

where <r is the mterfacial tension of mer- 
cury and d is its density Applying this correction 
to the hydrostatic pressure and with the help of 
Poiseuille’s hydro dynamical equation for flow of 
hqmds through a tube they derived a theoretical 
expression for m vtz 

The expression ( hdg-4 31 — ) is the 
\ nPr t'r J 

effectivejpressure P (say), whore and I are the radius 
and len^h respectively of the capillary, i? is the visco- 
sity coefficient of the liquid, h is the height of the 
mercury column 

It can also be written that tn— - (3) 

where » is the weight in miligrams of each drop of 
mercury 

Combining equations (2) and (3) we have 


^,=605n C 


where to w the average current in microamperes (10** 
amp) dunng the Lfo of a drop of mercury, n is the num 
ber of Far^ays of electricity required per mole of the 
dectrode reaction, D is the diffusion coefficient of the 
reducible or oxidisable substance in the units Cm* 
sec"*, C 18 its concentration m millimoles per litre, m is 
the rate of flow of mercury from the dropping electrode 
capillary expressed in the imits mg sec"^, and t is the 
droppmg time in seconds 

For an ion in solution with a standard concentra 
tion of supporting electrolyte in a medium, D can be 
l^en to be a constant Therefore »o can be considered 
to be proportional to C, if and when m*/* remains 
constant with change in applied em f m the polaro- 
graph For practical purposes the product m*l* fit* may 
be assumed to be constant within ± 1 % *'^® P®t®“* 

tial range from zero to about -10 volt* but at more 
negative potential its decrease (which may be more 
than 10%) must bo taken into account 

It 18 shown bdow that the rule t^eco can be applied 
at all potentials if the height of the mercury column 
of the oroppiog electrode is adjusted in accordance with 
tbe froal ex|»essiw dwved herein. 


and m 


P 

K 


w*/* t'-r 



(4) 


In the case of mercury at 25 °C, i=13 63gmcm'* 
I) -=0 0162 dyne sec cm"* 
y=981 cm sec'* 


© 

{ 


i/» 

m equation (4) calculates to 


4 64 X 10» 




7 78 X 10-» (T 

ii)i;» 


)}' 


( 5 ) 


When tr changes from cti to with change m e m f 
1^ « change from <»t to «>t Let h be changed from fh. 
to kf m order that m*l*fil* remains unchan^ Then 
the frfllowmg relatiim ebonld bold 
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Squar ng and transpoa ng 


A, «//' - ’ =* 7 73 X I0-*(o-, - 0-,) 



Taking <t^ as the mterfacial tension at a standard 
condition say when the mercury is not eloctneally 
polarised in 0, IN KOI, equations (7a) or (7b) can be 
used to determine the heights h at which the mercury 
column should be at diffierent e m f s so that m’/* 
remains constant As a fair approximation under 
ordinary conditions if iTj is taken to be equal to 400 
dyne cm'i in air free electrolyte solutions equation 
7(a) can be written as 


for a particular capillary and <*, for various e m f ’s 
ran be determined experimentally by Lingane and 
Kolthoff’s* arrangement 

It had been pointed out that the height correction 
18 of significance at more negative emf’a where also 
the various electrooapillary curves ooinoide Thus 
"a values determined m one case can be applied to other 
rasas With capillary active substances «. should be 
determined m individual eases. 


My grateful thanks are due to Dr 8 K Muhhwjee, 
of the department of Appbed Chemistry for helpful 
criticism and kind interest 


ANUi Kumar Ganguly 
Umversity College of Science and Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 
5 4 1949 
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GERMANIUM IN INDIAN COAL ASH 

Goldschmidt and Peters' by spectrum analysis with 
the Cathode Layer Arc found germamum concentra- 
tion m the order of about 0 1-1 0% in the coal ashes 
of the Hartley Yard Seam, Newcastle in England 
In our previous investigation*, a thorough search for 
germanium m coal ashes from different coal fields of 
India was made and a fair concentration was detected 
m a few samples 

In the present investigation, spectrographic esti- 
mation of germanium in coal ashes has been carried 
out by the Carbon Arc Cathode Layer method and also 
by the Logarithmic Wodge Sector method with a 
Ej spectrograph Standard mixtures of germanium 
are prepar^ by adding standard solutions* of sodium 
germanato m dilute H, SO,, in pure quartz (free from 
germanium) In the cathode layer arc method, Twy- 
man Simeon lens arrangement* with a slit length of 
10 mm 18 used The cathode of purified carbon rod® 
has a crater of 8 mm depth and 2 6 ram inner diameter 
with a wall thickness of 0 8 mm in which a mixture 
of 10 mg standard mixture (or coal ash) and 10 mg 
pure carbon powder is introduced For each spectrum 
120 seconds exposure is made using a current of 9 
amps at 220 v d c The concentration of germanium 
in the samples is determined by visually observing 
the lines 3039 09A and 2651 18A under a comparator 
and matching them with the standard plates 

In the Loganthmic Wedge Sector method, a sht 
length of 1 6 cm is used, the sector being uniformly 
rotated by on electric motor The anode has a crator 
of 10 mm depth and 2 6 mm inner diameter with a wall 
thickness of 0 8 mm in which a mixture of 20 mg 
standard mixture (or coal ash) and 10 mg pure carbon 
powder is introduced For each spectrum 120 seconds 
exposure is made using a current of 8 amps at 220 v d c 
The length of the spectrum line is considered to be a 
measure of the int^ity A magnifier with a measurmg 
scale IB UB^to measure the le^hs of the two germif 
mum lines up to the point whwe the bia^entng just 
disappears A 5ahby«itfGn gorve is drawn With tbesci 
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measured lengths of lines in the different standard 

r tra plotted as ordinates against concentrations 
germanium Germamum concentrations in the 
different samples of coal ash are determined from the 
calibration curve Both the methwis of analysis are very 
sensitive up to 0 001 %, below which higher amounts 
of samples are required 


Tablb 


Specimens of 
coal ash 

Ash pc 
at 400 °g 

Percent of 
Germanium 

T Garo Hills 
977(7) 

2 10 

0 122 

2 Garo Hills 
977(22) 

1 63 

0 095 

Hyderabad (Dn ) 

3 Birley Pit, 
Smsarem Coal 
held No 1 

7 14 

0 005 

No 2 

7 21 

0 066 

4 Tandur 

12 40 

0 017 


of electro chemistry where for Cation Exchangers 
a «■ concentration of added base 

c => initial concentration of active groups m the H form 
y as fraction of the total active groups in solution phase 
Ifcw = Ionic product of water 

A, = dissociation constant of the acid Ion Exchanger 
X =• hydrogen ion conrontration 

and for Anion Exchangers the terms have the same 
significance excepting the word ‘acid’ is to bo replaced 
by ‘base’ and vice mrm and ‘a;’ denotes hydroxyl ion 
concentration 

This equation has boon found to apply m oxplaimng 
large number of cases of titrations of Ion Exchangers 
containing one typo of active group with HCl or 
NaOH for Anion or Cation Exchangers respectively 
The work of formulating equations for such titrations 
with bivalent acids and bases is now in progress 
The details of the work will be published elsewhere 


Coal ashes from these regions may bo considered 
as one of the boat tapping sources for the extraction 
of germamum in Inia where information for any 
other source richer than those has not yet been 
available 

Thanks are due to Prof P B Sarkar, for his keen 
interest in the work and for providing laboratory 
facihties, and to the Director of the Geological Survey 
of India for kindly supplying the coal samples 

Bibhuti Mukhims* 
Rabi Dutta 

Inorganic Chemistry Laboratory, 

Umversity College of Science & Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta 9 4 1949 
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* Mukherjee, B, Proc NISI, 14, 169, 1948 
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NEUTRALISATION CURVES OF ION EXCHANGERS 
The neutrahsation curve of Ion Exchangers 
containing only one type of active group m the hydro- 
gen or hydroxyl form for Cation or Amou adsorption 
can be mathematically expressed by an equatiim of the 
type 


■ 8 ;;-+-*+ * 

This equation has been deduced from considerations 
of Donnan membrane equilibrium and classical 


My thanks are due to Dr S K Mukherjee for his 
encouragement and kind interest 


S L OtTPTA 

University College of Science and Technology, 

92, Upper Circular Road, 

Calcutta 2 5 1949 


ABNORMALITY IN SANA TWERINA DAUD 

Last January, while demonstrating to the Inter- 
mediate class in our college, I came across a full grown 
male frog (Rana ttgertna Daud ), 4 25 inches long from 
snout to vent, which showed an abnormality of a uni- 
que type, not hitherto described The specimen, when 
viewed from above, showed that the right side was 
normal with tho eye ball bulging out, and the hds and 
the mctitating membrane properly developed, but 
on tho left side the eye area formed a shallow depres- 
sion with the outhne of the orbit distinct and no trace 
of the eye ball superficially The left upper eye-lid, 
instead of being convexly arohed in an even manner, 
was marked from the dorso median skin of the head 
by a groove at the upper border of the orbit, and was 
crumpled m appearance The lower eye hd passed on 
almost indistinctly into an opaque nictitating mem- 
brane, which extended smoothly upwards almost half- 
way into tho orbit, formed a longitudinal plait-hke 
ridge and was joined firmly with the upper eyehd 
There was no opening between the two hds 

When, however, the mouth of the frog was opened 
the left eye ball was seen projecting into the buccal 
cavity and clpCning into it It was fully developed, 
bad a normal appemrance with the cornea, ms and pu- 
pil diatmot, and faced obhquely rather outward and 
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forwards towards the left (Fig 1) On its median 
and posterior sides, it was joined firmly by the 



Fig 1 Bupoal roof of ths abnormal frog with some of the 
muscles dissected in »ttu ( X 2) 
e r , oustachian recess, i r , iris, Ig b , ligamentous band, 
1 s f , lateral sub rostral fossa, m m , mucous membrane, m s f , 
median sub rostral fossa, o m , oblique muscles, p r pulvmar 
rostrale, post n , posterior nerves, ps , parasphenoid, r m recti 
muscles, r pi , ramus palatmus, sc , solorotic p , pupil, v t , 
vomerme teeth 

sclerotic to the mucous membrane of the buccal 
roof covenng the parasphenoid, but on its antero 
lateral side it was marked out from the adjacent area 
by a fairly deep depression m the connecting mem 
brano 

On removing the temporal and the pterygoid 
muscles and dissecting away the mucous membrane 
of the roof of the mouth carefully (Figs 1 and 2), it 



Fig 2 Dorsal view of the abnormal eye after dissection 
( X 3) 

•xt r ext , abnormal extension of the rectus extemus, ob i . 
obliquus inferior, ob s , obliquus superior, r ext , rectus exter- 
nus, r mt , rectus intemus, r inf , rectus inferior, r sup , rectus 
superior, s f , supermunerory fibres 

was found that the levator bulb* was absent, but that 
the obhqui and recti were {wesent 
The red* musculature was shghtly twisted and 
showed a constriction almost midway tetween its (m- 
gm and insertion Underneath it, there was a tarans- 
verse ligamentous band which ran across from the pos- 


tCTo lateral border of the stem of the parasphenoid bone 
to its lateral processes underlying the auditory cap- 
sules 

The rectus inferior, rectus superior and rectus inter- 
nus wore normal m their disposition, but were shorter 
tiian those on the right side The rectus extemus, 
although arising normally from the inner and posterior 
angle of the orbit close to the optic for a men, showed 
a remarkable anomaly in its insertion It was not 
inserted on the posterior surface of the eye baU as is 
usual, but rather on the dorsal surface Half of its 
fibres were inserted on the eye baU, while the remain- 
ing ones extended further on, beyond this point of 
insertion, to join the tough dermis underlying the 
malformed upper eye hd 

In addition to this, there was another set of fibres 
which originated from the dormis of the upper eye-lid, 
ran obliquely backwards and inwards in the orbit, 
closely applied to the abnormally extended fibres of 
the rectus extemus, and finally got inserted on the dor 
sal surface of the eye ball near the point of insertion 
of this muscle 

The obliqut muscles resembled those of the nght 
(normal) side except for the fact that the obhquus supe- 
rior was slightly longer than the obhquus inferior 

The retractor bulbi was found to be present in its 
normal position within the four recti and embracing 
the optic nerve As usual, it arose from the paras 
phenoid bone and was inserted into the eye ball 

The nerves were normal except for a slight shif- 
tmg in their position due to the deviation m the mus- 
culature The ramus palatmus, however, instead of 
running almost straight forward from the point of 
its emergence from the cranium, was a httle curved 
in its course and extended over the ventro-mesial sur- 
face of the eye ball before dividing into its branches 
at the anterior end of the orbit 

It 18 diflBcult to say whether the foregoing abnor- 
mahty was congemtal, or due to an accident which 
occuri^ during the course of development No bone was 
apparently affected in any way, while the superficial 
appearance of the eye lids seemed to suggest an injury 
which led to regeneration The suiiemumeraxy s^ 
of fibres described above m connection with the rectus 
extemus was perhaps due to an extraordmary elon- 
gation of the dermal tissue underlying the eye-lid and 
to its fibrosis The structure of the eye, curiously 
enough, was perfect, but its position withm the buccal 
cavity mdicated that it could not have been functional 
as a Visual organ 

I am extremely grateful to Prof Bern Charan Ma- 
bendra for his kind assistance and direction in the pre- 
paration of the present note 

Mahbshwab Sinob Soon 

Department of Zoology, 

Birla CioUege, 

Pllam 10-12-1948 
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